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^bc  HDarcb  of  Evcitta 


THE  concrete  results  of  American  char- 
acter and  enterprise  during  the  uniii 
terriipted  period  since  the  civil  war 
now  appear  in  such  variety  and  volume  as  to 
indicate  the  rich  meaning  of  life  under  demo- 
cratic conditions ;  for  they  denote  a  shifting 
of  the  working  centre  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  become  the  richest  of 
all  countries.  We  sell  fuel  as  well  as  food  to 
Europe,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manu- 
factures for  export  was  never  matched.  We 
have  developed  the  skilled  workman  whose 
earnings  are  larger  and  whose  product  is 
cheaper  than  any  of  his  competitor's,  because 
he  is  a  hetter  master  of  himself  and  of  the 
machinery  that  he  uses.  Our  commcrtial 
supremacy  is  inevitable,  and  Huropcan  gov- 
ernments are  already  our  debtors  for  cash  as 
well  as  for  manhood  suffr^e. 

We  have  constructed  industrial  and  com- 
mercial marhinerv,  too,  nf  a  scope  and  of  a 
precision  of  action  that  were  hitherto  unknown. 
All  wise  plans  for  the  future  must  rest  on 
the  changes  wrought  by  modem  machinery, 
the  organization  of  industry,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual :  for  the  perfection  of  method 
and  of  raechanisiii  has  done  more  than  to 
spread  well-being  among  the  masses  and  to 
enrich  and  dignify  labor :  it  has  i  hanjied 
social  ideals  and  intellectual  points  of  view. 
It  is,  in  fact,  changing  the  character  of  men. 
As  soon  as  material  prosperity  is  wun  they 
care  less  for  it ;  what  they  enjoy  is  the  work 
of  winning  it.   The  higher  organisation  of 


industry  has  for  .  half  a  century  engaged  the 
kind  of  minds  that  once  founded  colonies, 
built  cathedrals,  led  armies,  and  practised 
statecraft ;  and,  to  an  increasing  number, 
work  has  become  less  and  less  a  means  of 
bread-winning  and  more  and  more  a  form  of 
noble  everrise.  The  artist  always  took  joy 
in  his  work  :  it  is  the  glory  of  our  time  that 
the  man  of  affairs  can  find  a  similar  pleasure 
in  his  achievements. 

//  is  li'ith  the  tutivitics  of  the  nnvly  otjgnM- 
r.rrd  •vcrfd.  its  psvh/rnis  aiiif  ri  rn  its  rnntdticf, 
thai  this  magtiztm-  will  earnestly  concern  itself^ 
trying  to  convey  the  ehecfful  s^rit  of  men 
who  do  tkings* 

AT  THB  ClNTtlSY'8  BUB 

AND  "Thk  Wokld's  Wokk  "  begins 
its  career  at  a  fortunate  time;  for 
whatever  ma)-  be  thought  of  the  nine^ 

teenth  century  when  it  can  be  seen  in  the 
pcnspective  t»f  universal  history,  to  men  who 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  its  closing  years, 
it  seems  the  best  time  to  live  that  has  so  far 

come.  It  is  unlike  all  former  periods  in  this, 
th:it  it  has  seen  the  siumltanernjs  extension 
ot  (Icniocraey  and  the  rise  of  science.  These 
have  put  life  on  a  new  plane,  and  made  a  new 
adjustment  of  man  to  man  and  of  man  to  the 
imiver.sc. 

.\n  inealculabie  advantage  that  wc  have 
over  n  en  of  any  other  century  is  the  widening 
of  individual  opportunity.  It  has  been  the 
century  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
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the  English-speaking  world,  and  of  serfdom  in 
Russia.  It  has  been  the  century  of  the  spread 

of  well-being  anion*(  the  masses ;  for  there  are 
in  the  United  States  perhaps  fifty  millions  of 
persons  better  fed,  better  clad»  freer  from  care, 
and  more  cheerful  masters  of  gainful  crafts 
than  ever  before  lived  contiguously.  It  is  the 
century  of  machinery,  of  swift  travel,  and 
of  in.staiii  communication ;  and  these  have 
brought  greater  social  betterment  than  bad 
before  come  within  the  historic  period. 

It  h,is  iiccn  the  century  of  the  expansion  of 
the  republic,  and  of  the  earth-i;irciliiii;  spread 
of  the  British  I'-Uipire,  —  the  wide.st  domination 
that  has  been  won  by  men  of  the  same  stock. 
They  are  men,  too,  of  one  speech,  of  one 
literature,  and  that  the  greatest ;  and  wher- 
ever th«:y  have  gone  they  have  carried  their 
love  of  (Htler  and  of  fair  play,  their  habit  of 
truth-telling,  their  out-door  sports,  and  their 
genius  for  action. 

Although  it  has  been  the  century  of  the 
widest  conquest,  it  has  been  the  century  also 
of  the  greatest  toleration,  of  the  keenest  hu- 
man sympathy,  the  most  active  helpfulness. 
In  an  era  of  action  and  of  freedom,  man  has 
bcconie  a  brother  to  man  as  he  never  became 
in  any  era  of  doctrine  and  authority. 

It  has  been  the  century  of  patient  fact-find- 
ing, the  century  of  the  eniancipaticm  of  thought 
from  mystery  and  doi^ma,  and  ot  the  yield- 
ing of  theory  to  experience.  We  are  more 
nearly  the  masters  of  nature  and  are  more  at 
home  in  the  universe  than  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors,—  a  \iniversc  that  is  better  known  to 
us,  and  for  th.it  teasf»n  the  more  wonderful 
and  the  more  homelike. 
•  Of  American  life,  as  the  century  ends,  the 
keynote  is  the  note  of  joyful  achievement ;  and 
its  faith  is  an  evangelical  f.iith  in  a  democracy 
that  broadens  as  fast  as  sr)Cial  growth  invites 
The  republic  has  been  extended,  held  togcllici  , 
again  extended,  and  it  is  still  the  harbor  of 
refuge  and  the  heaidn  of  civilization.  Its  in- 
fluence has  broatlened  the  thought  of  the  Old 
World,  and  is  now  felt  in  the  Oldest  World. 
It  is  liberalizing  kings  toward  their  uncrown- 
ing, and  softening  class  distinctions,  and  it  is 
making  all  artificial  authority  obsolete  Its 
century  ot  action  and  of  social  experiment  has 
turned  all  formal  philosophies  into  curiosities 
of  literature.  It  has  now  yielded  material  for 
a  new  period  of  constructive  thought. 


THE  A9TtB-0L0W  OF  THE  BOXB  WAS 

LO R I )  RO HERTS'S  predetermined  ele- 
\ation  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  ol  the  British  army  w'as  gracefully 
made  on  his  birthday,  and  shrewdly  made  just 
before  the  parliamentary  elections  were  held. 
It  emphasized  the  military  success — long 
drawn  out  and  unexpected  I  v  costly  in  men 
and  money  —  of  the  Salisbury  government.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  many  instances  in  his- 
tory of  the  defeat  of  a  ministry  or  of  an 
administration  just  after  a  successful  war, 
however  many  mistakes  it  may  have  made. 

The  continuance  of  the  Conservatives  in 
power  is  essentially  a  war  victory.  The  for- 
mal ending  of  organized  hostility  in  South 
Africa,  the  annexation,  as  colonies,  of  the 
Boer  states,  the  Hight  of  President  Kruger, 
the  addition  to  the  British  debt  of  $500,000,- 
oao^  the  return  of  the  largest  army  that 
Great  Britain  ever  had  in  the  field  (many  an 
officer  and  man  missing),  —  these  events  leave 
a  substantial  addition  of  territory  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  bring  to  a  head  the  long-standing 
demand  for  reform  in  the  army,  and  an  occa- 
sion for  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  navy 

Out  of  a  wide  division  of  opinion  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  the  general  judgment 
emerges  that  British  rule  will  greatly  advance 
civilization  in  South  .'Vfrica  over  the  standard 
that  could  ever  have  been  reached  by  the 
Boers.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  better 
organization  of  world  politics. 

But  the  especial  lesson  that  Great  Britain 
has  learned  is  the  need  of  radical  reform  in 
her  arnn  .  I  he  posts  of  hon<ir  and  responsi- 
bility must  be  open  to  merit  «»nly,  not  longer 
to  mere  birth  or  wealth.  It  would  be  easier 
to  bring  about  under  a  Liberal  than  under  a 
Conservative  ministry  ;  but  it  cannot  now  be 
longer  delayed.  Lord  Roberts's  next  duty, 
after  he  has  been  received  as  a  hero,  will  be 
to  make  the  army  democratic. 

One  effect  that  the  close  of  the  war  will 
be  like!\'  to  have  will  be  to  quicken  Great 
Britain  s  action,  and  to  incrca.se  her  inHuence, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  trouble.  Of 
all  the  great  Powers  she  lias  been  so  far  almost 
the  most  laggard  and  unintluential  in  tiir 
concert  of  nations  -  at  a  time,  too,  when  her 
strong  hand  has  been  needed  to  make  sure 
of  the  safety,  for  the  future  of  the  "open 
door." 
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THE  COAL  STRIKE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

0\  E  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  strike 
of  the  coal  miners  in  September 
throughout  the  anthracite  rc<;ion  was 
an  old  complaint  about  the  price  of  powder. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  mine  owners 
established  the  custom  of  themselves  provid- 


A  TYHIl  AI.  Sl  KANTdN  fOAI.-MINKR. 

injj  the  miners  with  powder,  at  the  price  then 
of  §2. 75  a  keg.  It  has  steadily  become 
cheaper,  and  is  now  Si.io  to  51.25  a  keg. 
But  the  old  custom  whereby  the  operators 
supply  powder  to  the  miners  is  yet  kept  up. 
Some  charge  no  j^rofit,  others  a  slight  profit, 
others  a  large  profit.  It  is  this  profit  that  the 
minor  objects  to ;  for  he  is  not  permitted  to 
buy  in  the  open  market. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  the 
strike.  The  miners'  wages  have  during  the 
la-st  few  years  shared  the  general  advance, 
but  higher  wages  were  asked  and  were,  later, 
granted;  and  other  concessions  were  made. 

But  in  a  strike  of  this  magnitude,  whereby 
the  whole  public  might  seriously  suffer  a 
lessened  supply  of  a  necessity  and  an  in- 
creased cost,  what  redress  has  the  public'  In 
Comparison  with  the  possible  suffering  of  the 


people,  the  grievances  of  the  miners  or  of  the 
operators  become  insignificant. 

The  services  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as 
mediators  and  arbitrators  become  more  and 
more  common  in  these  troubles.  But  in  this 
strike  there  was  another  influence  at  work. 
The  country  owes  its  gratitude  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Republican  campaign  committee 
for  causing  an  end  to  be  put  to  it.  But  the 
country  would,  in  spite  of  its  gratitude,  hardly 
agree  that  such  work  is  a  natural  function  of 
a  campaign  committee.  Neither  to  provoke 
strikes  nor  to  stop  them  falls  clearly  within  the 
proper  range  of  political  committee  duties. 
The  incident  is  too  suggestive  of  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  these  committees  for 
])ossible  evil,  too  suggestive,  too,  of  "  syndi- 
cated "  political  influences. 

They  do  these  things  differently  in  New 
Zealand,  where,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  will  tell 
you  in  his  little  book,  "A  Country  without 
Strikes,"  a  compulsory  arbitration  court 
exists,  and  warring  employers  and  employees 
are  not  permitted  to  do  public  hurt.  What- 
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ever  the  clergy  on  occasion  may  do  out  of 
sheer  benevolence,  and  whatever  a  political 
committee  may  do  —  for  benevolence  or  other 
reasons  —  the  public  ought  to  have  some 
means  of  doing  for  its  own  protection. 
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THE  REBUILDING  OF  GALVESTON 

TH  E  efficiency  and  swiftness  of  modern 
organization  were  never  more  happily 
demonstrated  than  by  the  almost  instant 
relief  of  the  suffering  at  Galveston  ;  nor  was 
the  indomitable  American  spirit  ever  better 


WRECKS  ON  THK  SHORK  AT  flALVESTON. 

shown  than  by  the  determination  with  which 
the  survivors  of  the  awful  catastrophe  have 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city. 

No  such  loss  of  life  by  the  elements  ever 
before  happened  in  our  country.  At  least 
eight  thousand  persons  perished  and  10,000 
were  made  homeless.  The  damage  t<»  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  §30,000,000.  Rut  sub- 
stantial relief  went  quickly  from  every  part 
of  the  country  and  from  several  foreign 
countries  —  to  the  value  of  much  more  than 
$1,000,000;  and  it  has  been  most  admirably 
managed  by  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 

The  wisdom  of  rebuilding  on  the  same  site 
is  one  thing;  but,  before  any  body  of  engi- 
neers could  have  reached  a  professional  con- 
clusion, the  work  of  rebuilding  has  begun. 
The  fact  that  the  old  city  was  there,  that  a 
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portion  of  it  of  course  stands  and  is  habitable, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  railroad  communi- 
cation was  restored  almost  at  once,  .settled 
the  question.     Sea-walls  may  keep  another 


wind  and  tide  from  doing  destruction  for 
many  years.  Hut  whatever  the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  the  disaster, —  which  is  a  danger 
that  cannot  be  calculated, —  the  growth  of  the 
city  to  the  first  cotton  port  in  the  country, 
and  to  one  of  our  first  half-dozen  export  cities, 
implies  commercial  forces  too  strong  to  be 
discouraged. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city,  it 
had  by  no  means  reached  its  development. 
The  single  fact  that  it  has  the  best  harbor  on 
the  Gulf,  which  had  been  improved  at  great 
cost  to  the  government,  will  ensure  its  con- 


tinued growth  for  many  years.  The  great 
empire  of  Texas,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  other 
territory  of  which  (ialveston  is  the  natural 
outlet,  is  only  fairly  beginning  its  output  of 
cotton  and  other  crops.  Nothing  but  the  ele- 
ments can  prevent  its  ultimate  growth  into 
one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  of  American 
seaports.  The  railroads  and  the  harbor  are 
stronger  than  fear  for  the  future. 

A  NEW  KIPLING  PORTRAIT 

SIR  Philip  Burne-Jones  recently  painted 
what  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
the  most  intimate  and  characteristic  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  a  print  from 
which  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  It  will 
be  published,  forthwith,  separately,  in  a  larger 
print  —  almost  as  large  as  the  original  paint- 
ing —  by  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The  original,  by  the  way,  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  summer  in  a  position  of 
special  honor. 

.  J      .  J  Google 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  ELECTION  MAP  OF  1896 

THI-^  accompanying  map  of  the  States 
that  voted  for  McKinlcy  and  the 
States  that  voted  for  Hryan  in  1896 
shows  that  there  is  not  a  larj^e  city  in  any 
Bryan  State  except  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 
In  other  words,  when  the  question  of  main- 
taininj^  the  gold  standard  was  the  decisive 
question  almost  every  community  that  has  a 
highly  organized  and  responsible  commercial 
life  voted  for  it.  The  Hryan  States  were  the 
States  wherein  the  old-fashioned  rural  com- 
mercial methods  are  yet  more  or  less  in 
practice.  True,  the  South  would  have  voted 
for  liryan  for  other  rea.sons,  just  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  for  other 
reasons  would  have  voted  for  McKinley; 
but  a  proposition  to  tinker  the  standard  of 
value  will  at  any  time  group  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  communities  to- 
gether; for  world-wide  economic  forces  are 
stronger  even  than  political  partisanship. 
The  Hryan  territory  on  this  map  is  much 
larger  than  the  McKinley  territory.  Hut 
every  State  in  it  is  comparatively  sparsely 
populated;  and  the  population  of  the  McKin- 
ley States  i.s,  as  a  rule,  growing  faster  than 
that  of  the  Hryan  States. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


IHE  hope  of  former  days  has  departed 
from  the  young  men  of  the  land  "  — 
so  the  Democratic  platform  of  New 
York  declares.    And  it  goes  wailing  on  : 


"The  outI(X)k  protr  ises  only  that  what  they  are  to- 
day dial  they  shall  remain  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
.  ,  .  Turn  where  they  may  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, they  encounter  the  crushing  rivalry  of  ag- 
gregated millions,  and  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
for  imi>rove<l  conditions  for  the  individual  renders 
the  contest  hopeless." 

This  in  the  fice  of  two  facts  which  every 
man  of  affairs  knows.  The  first  fact  is  that 
there  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  success- 
ful manufacturing  or  commercial  concern, 
whether  a  cori)oration,  a  partnership,  or  an 
individual,  that  is  not  definitely  looking  for 
young  men  of  capacity.  There  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful man,  engaged  in  any  active  pursuit, 
that  will  read  this  paragraph  who  does  not 
need  a  young  man,  or  a  dozen  young  men,  of 
the  right  mettle  and  training,  for  some  duty 
or  duties  that  are  now  not  done  at  all  or  are 
ill  done  —  duties  that  in  most  cases  will  com- 
pel promotion  if  done  well  enough.  There 
are,  moreover,  more  brilliant  chances  in  the 
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protessions  for  the  best-trained  men  than  our 
society  ever  before  offered.  For  the  first 
time,  too,  even  the  ancient  art  of  aj;ricultiire 
is  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  A  trained 
man  can  find  a  competence,  a  trained  and 
able  man  a  fortune,  in  acres  that  under  the 
old  sy.stem  were  neglected. 

The  second  fact  that  every  man  of  affairs 
knows  is  that  there  is  no  power  in  combina- 
tion nor  in  capital  that  equals  the  force  of  a 
strong  personality.    In  fact,  every  successful 
industrial  or  financial  combination  is  built  on 
a  strong  personality.     Lacking  strong  per- 
sonalities, combinations  fall  apart.  Kvery- 
where     activities  arc 
grouping  themselves 
about  strong  men,  not 
about  money;  for  money 
follows  strong  men  as 
naturally  as  weak  men 
follow  money.   The  pri- 
mary power  is  the  man  ; 
never,  in  our  life,  the 
money.     For  incomj)e- 
tent.  unskilled,  untrained 
men,  all  times  have  been 
hard    times;    but  for 
strong  men  and  trained 
men  the  present  phase 
of  our  industrial  develoj)- 
ment  offers  opportuni- 
ties such  as  no  preceding 
generation    had.  For 
instance,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hell  Tele- 
phone Company  became 
president  not  because  of 

his  holdings  in  the  com-  i'koh^'^ok  m\rk  h  i.ii>i»h.l 

pany,  but  only  because 

of  his  efficiency  in  managing  it.  At  his 
death,  it  was  reported  that  he  owned  only 
fifteen  shares  of  the  com|)any's  stoi  k. 

The  lost  soul  that  wrote  this  plank  in  a 
political  platform  mistook  the  time  he  lives 
in  and  the  audience  that  he  addressed. 

A  NEW  CULTURE  FOR  NEW  CONDITIONS 

MR.  MARK  II.  LI  1)1)1.1.1..  whu 
contributes  to  this  magazine  a  tar- 
reaching  statement  of  the  need  of 
new  matter  and  a  new  method  of  culture 
lor  the  changed  conditions  of  our  life  and 
thought,  has,  as  far  as  one  man  can  do  such  a 


task,  put  his  conclusions  to  the  test  of  e.\- 
l>erience.  In  the  University  of  Texas,  where 
he  held  the  headship  of  the  Department  of 


Knglish,  he  woke  such  enthusiasm 


m 


his 


inipils  that  his  teaching  made  a  new  era  in 
their  intellectual  life. 

Mr.  Liddell  has  given  up  teaching  for  sev- 
eral years  to  carry  out  a  well-matured  plan  to 
l)repare  a  new  critical  and  well-furnished  edi- 
tion of  Shakspere,  the  first  volume  of  which 
(Macbeth)  will  soon  be  ready.  He  is  an 
.-Xmerican  scholar,  who  studied  under  the 
greatest  ma.ster  of  his  time  in  Gcrmanv  and 
lived  long  in  O.xford,  Lngland,  where  he  was 

the  special   pupil  and 
friend  of  Professor  Na- 
pier, and  the  friend  like- 
wise of  all  the  l^nglish 
scholars  at  that  ancient 
seat  of  learning.    He  is 
one  of  the  editors  of  the 
new  Globe  Chaucer,  and 
of  a  forthcoming  edition, 
for  school  use,  of  a  part 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  critical  jour- 
nals of  the  L'nited  States, 
Kngland,  and  Germany. 
Mr.  Liddell  is  equipped 
with  the  best  technical 
.scholarship  and  an  un- 
commonly wide  reading 
besides.    His  new  Shak- 
spere is  expected  to  show 
not  only  ripe  learning 
and  to  reflect  great  credit 
on    American  scholar- 
ship, but  —  what  is  even 
more  valuable  —  it  is  expected  to  help  toward 
the  constructive  culture  that  he  pleads  for  in 
his  essay.    In  this  essay  the  method  and  the 
matter  of  sound  learning  for  present  condi- 
ti(ms  are  ])Ut  in  right  coordination  with  the 
rest  of  modern  life,  for  its  balance  and  its 
enrichment. 

The  organized  method  of  intellectual  train- 
ing is  the  last  and  most  reluctant  force  in 
modern  life  to  yield  completely  to  democratic 
influences.  It  is  at  last  vielding  and  must 
yield;  but  tiiere  can  never  be  a  truly  demo- 
cratic culture  that  does  not  rest  on  our  luvn 
language,  literature,  and  history. 
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OUR  ISLAND  WARDS 


TH  K  best  augury  ol  success  in  solving 
the  new  and  difficult  problems  of 
bringing  the  old  Spanish  Islands  up 
to  the  plane  of  prosperous  communities  and 
at  last  to  self-government,  is  the  character 
of  the  men  that  the  President  has  put  in 
authority.  Gn\ crnor  Wood,  of  Cuba,  Gover- 
nor Allen,  of  P(/rt(>  Rico,  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Judge  Tatt  and  his  assfirintc  com- 
missioners in  the  Philippines,  arc  all  as  good 
appointments  as  any  government  ever  made 
or  could  make. 

The  Administration  has  made  mistakes  and 
has  suffered  misfortunes  in  its  conduct  of 
these  new  duties;  but  the  general  plan  of 
government  laid  down  in  each  of  these  de- 
pendencies means  that  we  regard  the  people 
not  as  subjects,  but  as  wards.  We  hold  these 
islands  in  trust  for  civilization ;  and  the  men 
that  we  have  sent  to  administer  affairs  during 
the  period  of  tuition  give  evidence  of  our 
earnestness. 

The  tollowing  explanation  of  what  we  have 
done  in  each  of  the  islands  is  based  on  obser- 
vations recently  made  on  the  spot  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  on  information  received 
direct  from  the  Philippines. 

WHAT  TBB  COBAirS  WAMT 

DURING  the  first  year  of  occupancy 
our  military  government  devoted 
itself  chiefly  to  three  great  objects. 
—  the  sanitary  reformation  of  the  cities,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  system,  and  the  re- 
generation of  the  courts.  In  all  these  direc- 
tions remarkable  priigress  has  been  made. 

Under  Spanish  rule,  Cnba  was  literally  the 
pest-house  ot  the  world,  sending  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  and  other  infectious  diseases  broad- 
cast amoiit,^  the  nations.  Within  a  single 
year,  General  Ludlnw  in  llavnna  anrl  Gen- 
eral Wood  in  Santiago  performed  the  miracle 
of  almost  entirely  stamping  out  these  dis- 
eases. When  General  Wood  stood  before 
President  Kliot  to  receive  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  T.l  ,  D.  that  Harvard  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  President  called  him  the  "  cleanser 
of  Cuba,"  and  the  title  belongs  with  equal 
desert  to  (ieneral  Ludlow,  for  what  one  did 
for  Santiago  the  other  did  approximately  for 


Havana;  and  their  combined  service  was  a 
contribution  to  the  health  of  the  world  that 

has  not  been  surpassed  in  our  time.  More 
than  5.^.000,000  were  spent  in  sanitation,  and 
the  cities  of  Cuba  to-day,  instead  of  being 
the  most  pestilential  in  the  world,  are  ad- 
vaiu  in^-  toward*  equal  rank  with  the  most 
healthful 

FI>r(  \Ttn\AT.  KKFORM 

Scarcely  less  notable  achievements  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  education.  Whea 
Spanish  rule  ended  there  was  no  school  sys- 
tem worthy  of  the  name,  and  only  four  thou- 
sand out  of  two  hundred  thousand  children 
were  at  school.  Within  six  months  Mr. 
Alexis  E.  Frye,  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
educator  from  New  England,  appointed  by 
General  I^rooke.  constructed  a  comprehen- 
sive school  system,  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pupils  in  attendance,  had  an 
army  of  native  teachers  enthusiastically  at 
w(nk.  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools,  and  had  given 
assurance  that  within  a  few  years  Cuba  would 
have  a  public  school  system  of  the  American 
type,  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

Reformation  of  the  courts,  which  under 
Spanish  rule  were  indescribably  eorrupt,  has 
been  a  slower  and  more  difficult  task,  but 
is  making  progress.  Many  have  been  re^ 
modelled,  all  corruption  in  them  is  pursued 
and  rigorously  punished  when  proved,  and 
they  are  gaining  steadily  in  the  respect  of 
the  pe«)ple. 

A  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in 
charit.ihle  work. 

In  the  direction  of  self-government,  the 
municipalities  elect  their  own  mayors  and 
councils,  and  an  election  was  held  in  Septem- 
ber at  which  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  con- 
vention that  is  to  assemble  in  November  to 
draft  a  constituti«)n  tor  the  island.  This  in- 
strument, when  formulated,  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  as  is  necessary,  since  undo:  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  the  .American  Governmi  nt  is 
pledged  to  give  security  to  life  and  pruperly 
and  must  be  the  j  udgc  as  to  whether  a  scheme 
of  fundamental  law  seems  a  sufficient  guar- 
anty of  stability  and  order. 
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THi:  MARCH  OF  KVKNTS 


The  military  establishment  in  the  island 
has  been  reduced  from  43,000  tct  less  than 
6000  men. 

Cuban  opinion  concerninj;  the  future  S'^v- 
crnmcnt  of  the  island  is  divided  into  three 
groups. 

PARTY  DIVISIONS  IX  CUBA 

There  is  a  small  class,  whose  associations 
are  chicHy  foreign,  that  believe  the  Cubans 
incapable  of  self-government.  They  fear  lest 
independence  would  be  followed  by  social 
disorder  and  the  financial  irregularities  which 
have  been  the  misfortune  of  some  of  the 
existing  Latin- American  republics.  Many 
foreigners  who  have  invested  their  capital  on 
the  island  share  this 
feeling.  They  are 
uncompromising  an- 
nexationists, because 
they  believe  that  the 
future  depends  on 
firm  restraint. 

The  second  class 
is  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  any  out- 
side interference  with 
the  building  up  of 
the  new  republic. 
I  hey  are  led  by  the 
men  who  were  active 
in  the  revolution,  some  of  whom  have 
given  their  fortunes  to  the  agitations  of  the 
past  thirty  years,  men  of  ardent  patriotism. 
They  earnestly  desire  the  good  will  of  the 
Americans,  and  they  are  cotiperating  cordially 
in  our  administrative  work.  liut  they  unhesi- 
tatingly proclaim  their  right  to  establish  their 
own  government,  to  misgovern  them.selvcs, 
indeed,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  property 
rights  and  the  amenities  of  international  u.sage. 
These  men  wish  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States  as  their  strong  neighbor  and 
friend,  but  nothing  more.  They  object  most 
bitterly  to  the  restrictions  which  the  American 
government  imposes  on  the  organization  of 
their  constitutional  conventi<»n.  anil  they  de- 
clare that  we  arc  in  honor  pledged  to  let 
them  alone  absolutely,  and  that  it  is  a  mere 
contradiction  to  talk  now  of  letting  them  alone 
conditionally. 

A  third  large  class  believe  that  the  most 
serious  problems  before  the  Cubans  are  eco- 
nomic and  international  rather  than  politicu! 


and  domestic.  They  believe  the  Cubans  are 
quite  capable  of  self-government,  but  that  the 
future  depends  directly  upon  the  free  entrv 
for  her  products  into  the  American  market. 
With  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines enjoying  free  entry,  could  Cuba  pay 
duties  and  live  under  the  competition.'  Cuba 
has  produced  more  than  1, 000,000  tons  of 
sugar  in  a  single  crop.  This  year  the  pro- 
duct did  not  reach  300,000  tons.  Will  capital 
go  into  Cuban  cane-fields,  they  ask,  when 
American  tropical  lands,  equal  in  fertility, 
offer  the  advantage  of  S35  or  S40  a  ton  in 
the  free  entry  of  the  product.'  In  short, 
these  men  believe  that  Cuba,  independent, 

cannot  pay  American 
duties  and  live.  They 
prefer  independence, 
but  they  regard  it  as 
impossible  without 
support  in  American 
and  economic  legisla- 
tion. While  some 
seem  to  hesitate,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the 
United  States  may 
offer  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  encourage- 
ment, the  greater 
number  advocate  im- 
mediate annexation.  The  strongest  pressure 
will  be  made  in  the  future  by  commercial 
interests,  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United 
States;  and  this  influence  will  grow. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PORTO  RICANS 

Ti  1 E  territorial  form  of  government 
established  in  Porto  Rico  last  May  is 
in  several  respects  more  liberal  than 
was  ever  accorded  to  territories  within  our 
borders.  The  President  appoints  the  six 
principal  executive  officers.  These,  with 
five  other  per.sons,  also  appointed  by  the 
President,  constitute  an  Executive  Council, 
at  least  five  members  of  which  shall  be  native 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico.  This  Kxecutive 
Council  is  the  upper  house  of  the  local  legis- 
lature. The  lower  house  consists  of  thirty-five 
members  chosen  biennially  hv  the  (pialified 
native  voters.  The  Chief  Ju.stice  and  associ- 
ate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  judges  of  the  district 
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courts  arc  appointed  by  the  ^^overnor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  is  raised  by  a 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  upon  all  American  floods 
goinjj  into  Porto  Rico,  and  upon  all  goods 
coming  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
States.  All  duties  collected  both  here  and 
there  are  paid  to  the  government  of  Porto 
Rico  Congress  transferred  to  Porto  Rico 
all  duties  paid  upon  Porto  Rican  products 
between  November  I.  1898,  and  June  30, 
1900.  aggregating  $2,250,523.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has 
expended,  besides  this 
sum.  for  relief,  educa- 
tion, and  road  im- 
provement in  the 
island,  more  than 
S 1 ,500.000.  The  pres- 
ent tarifT  law  runs 
only  till  March  I, 
1902.  or  to  such  ear- 
lier date  as  the  legis- 
lature of  Porto  Rico 
may  provide  local 
revenues  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  first  and  pres- 
ent governor  of  the 
island,  Charles  H. 
Allen,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  appoint- 
ment Assistant  Secre- 
tar)' of  the  Navy,  and 
as  a  man  ranks  with 
General  Wood  in 
Cuba  and  Judge  Taft 

in  the  Philippines  in  personal  character  and 
exceptional  fitness.  The  exports  to  the  island 
from  this  country  have  more  than  doubled 
since  his  advent,  and  the  imports  fr<»m  it  also 
have  nearly  doubled. 

The  normal  difficulties  of  the  government 
of  the  island  were  immensely  increased  by 
the  widespread  devastation  bv  hurricane  last 
year.  A  people  of  no  initiative,  of  slight 
resource,  and  of  tropical  indolence  and  con- 
sequent under-nourishnicnt.  have  been  slow 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  loss  of 
propertv  ;  and  their  ignorance,  mercurial  tem- 
perament, and  rabid  partisanship  have  inter- 
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fered  as  seriously  with  political  progress. 
One  of  the  fir.st  and  necessary  steps  of  the 
new  government  was  to  stop  the  indiscrimi- 
nate distribution  of  rations,  which  seemed  to 
be  contributing  rather  to  the  encouragement 
of  dependency  than  to  the  relief  of  tho.se  who 
received  them.  The  government  .still  seeks 
out  those  in  real  distress,  and  provides  em- 
ployment on  public  works  for  such  as  have 
no  means  of  livelihood.  The  military  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  remission  of  taxes  where 
the  tax-payers  had  suffered  from  the  hurri- 
cane. The  result  was  that  nearly  every  tax- 
payer in  some  dis- 
tricts asked  for  a  re- 
bate of  a  part  or  all 
his  taxes.  The  tariff, 
of  which  there  .seems 
to  be  very  little  com- 
plaint, brought  relief  ; 
and  the  new  treas- 
urer, Dr.  Hollander, 
who  was  sent  as  a 
special  commissioner 
to  report  upon  a  reve- 
nue system,  began 
with  vigor  to  collect 
the  internal  revenues 
due  and  to  equalize 
the  as.scssmenls  for 
future  taxes, 

SCHOOLS  .AXI>  I  OC.\L 
POLITICS 

There  is  not  a  build- 
ing on  the  island 
erected  expressly  for 
public  .school  pur- 
poses ;  but  an  aj^pro- 
priation  was  made  by  the  military  government 
of  S20,000  to  sup|)lement  private  sul)scrii>- 
tions  of  the  same  amount,  for  a  normal 
sch(»ol  building,  and  the  first  petition  laid 
before  the  ICxeculive  Council  asked  for  an 
increased  appropriation  for  it.  A  public  high 
school  is  to  be  opened  at  once  in  San  Juan, 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  teach- 
ing a  large  number  of  chiltlren  all  over  the 
island. 

The  Commission  recently  appointed  to  cod- 
ifv  the  laws  is  now  at  its  labors.  The  first 
steps  have  been  taken  in  legislation.  The 
J'lxecutive  Council  has  held  its  first  sessions. 
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ll  is  unable  until  the  assembling  of  the  popu- 
lar body,  to  be  elected  in  November,  to  exercise 
any  other  functions  than  those  implied  in  the 
partitioning  of  the  island  for  electicm  purposes 
and  the  granting  of  franchises;  but  it  was 
in  the  place  of  its  assembling,  the  old  throne 
room,  that  the  first  divergence  between  our 
representatives  and  the  islanders  occurred. 
It  ended  in  the  theatrical  withdrawal  of  the 
minority  (the  two  Federals)  fmrn  the  Council. 

The  party  lines  are  drawn  on  insular  issues, 
though  the  platforms 
of  the  two  prominent 
parties  (the  I-'ederal 
and  the  Republican) 
seem  to  declare  for 
the  same  principles. 
The  parties  are  rather 
per.sonal  followings 
and  seem  to  have  as 
their  chief  aim,  not 
the  working  out  of  a 
definite  policy,  but 
the  control  of  the  po- 
litical offices.  Neither 
|)arty  desires  inde- 
pendence for  the 
island.  The  general 
desire  seems  to  be 
that  the  island  shall 
be  accorded  the  form 
of  government  which 
Hawaii  has. 

The  military  estab- 
lishment in  the  island 
consists  of  only  a 
guard  —  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  soldiers. 

A  better  group  of  men  it  would  be  difficult 
to  collect  than  those  to  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  island  have  been  entrusted.  Thev  are 
many  of  them  there  at  a  personal  sacrifice, 
and  all  are  men  of  high  character  and  great 
earnestness. 

OUR  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

ON  September  i  the  civil  government 
on  the  islands  passed  from  the  mili- 
tary governor  to  the  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President  in 
March  to  establish  a  stable  government  as 
fast  as  conditions  warranted.  The  real  civil 
governor  of  the  islands  is,  therefore.  Judge 


ji,ik;k  takt  .a\i>  »;knkkai.  wright.  ok  rnt  i'Milii- 
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W  illiam  H.  Taft,  the  head  of  the  Commission 
The  other  members  are  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
of  Michigan,  Luke  1.  Wright,  of  Tennessee. 
Henry  C.  Ide,  of  Vermont,  and  Bernard 
Mojes,  of  California.  The  Commission  exer 
ci.ses  the  entire  legislative  authority  of  the 
government.  It  has  control  of  the  revenue, 
the  appropriations,  and  civil  appointments. 
It  was  directed  by  the  I'residenl  to  establish 
an  educational  system,  an  efficient  civil  ser- 
vice .sy.stem,  courts,  municipal  and  depart- 
mental governments, 
and  to  appoint  offi- 
cers in  all  the.se  de- 
partments. Only  the 
military  operations 
remain  with  the  mili- 
tary governor. 

The  first  duty  of 
the  Commission  was 
to  establish  municipal 
governments  in  which 
the  natives  should 
manage  their  local 
affairs  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable, 
subject  to  the  least 
degree  of  supervision 
consistent  with  law 
and  order.  The  Pres- 
ident directed  that 
all  the  guaranties  of 
the  Hill  of  Rights  in 
regard  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property  should 
be  made  the  "inviola- 
ble rules  "  for  every 
division  and  branch 
This,  in  fact,  is  one 
pledge  of  free  government  at  last. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Commission  was 
the  establishment  of  a  stringent  civil-service 
law,  giving  preference  to  such  Filipinos  as 
showed  qualifications  equal  to  American  appli- 
cants. .Advancements  arc  to  be  made  from 
the  lowest  ranks  by  promotion  to  the  heads 
of  departments.  Judge  Taft  was  for  many 
years  the  president  of  the  civil-service-reforni 
organization  in  Cincinnati  and  one  of  the 
reform's  most  earnest  advocates  in  the  whole 
countrv.  The  National  Civil  .Service  Reform 
Commission  detailed  a  man  to  establish  a 
bureau  in  the  islands. 


of  the  government. 
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The  Commission  has  appropriated  $i,ooo,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  highways  and 
bridges.  The  money  was  taken  from  the 
revenues  of  the  islands  and  will  be  used  as 
an  object  lesson  to  the  FTlipinos  in  honest 
expenditure.  It  will  give  work  to  many  and 
be  an  education  in  the  arts  of  modern  con- 
struction and  modern  sanitation.  Forty-five 
miles  of  railroad  extension  are  also  under 
way,  giving  further  employment  and  opening 
a  province  rich  in  minerals  and  healthful  in 
climate.  This  practical  woi  k  itsell  gives  hop  r 
of  a  new  era. 

The  Commission  is 
establishing  schools 
with  English  teachers 
and  high  schools  for 
leaching  English  to 
adults.  The  educa- 
tional work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
Atkmson,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  who  is 
Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in 
the  islands.  He  is  a 
well-trained  and  well- 
equipped  man,  and 
his  willingness  to 
accept  the  post  was 
a  striking  instance  of 
patriotic  devotion  to 
public  duty,  precisely 
similar  to  that  given 
by  Judge  Taft  when 
he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  of 

the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  President's  call  to  duty  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  Commission  made  its  first  report  by 
cable  on  August  31,  and  the  most  important 
news  in  it  was  that  the  activity  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  are  now  chiefly  bands  of  robbers, 
was  kept  alive  by  the  hope  that  the  presiden- 
tial election  would  cau.se  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  "  The  mass  of  the  people 
has  aptitude  for  education,  but  is  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  credulous  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Hostility  against  the  Americans  was 
originally  aroused  by  absurd  falsehixxls  ol 
unscrupulous  leaders."  The  Commission  re- 
ports further  that  the  economv  and  efficiency 
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of  the  military  government  have  created  a 
surplus  fund  of  $6,000,000  Mexican,  which 
should  be  expended  in  much  needed  public 
works,  notably  improvement  of  Manila  har- 
bor. The  report  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  — 

"The  creation  of  a  central  government,  like  that 
of  I'orlo  Riro,  under  which  sul)stantially  all  rights 
describctl  in  the  Hill  of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution are  to  be  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  will  bring  to  them  contentment,  pros- 
l>erity.  education,  and  |>olitical  enlightenment." 

Since  the  Commis- 
sion's report  was 
made,  the  hostility  of 
the  insurgents  has 
continued ;  and  the 
total  losses  of  Ameri 
can  troops  since  our 
occupation  of  the 
islands  by  death  in 
battle  and  by  disease 
has  been  great.  But 
the  necessity  of  a  large 
military  force  unfor- 
tunately continues. 

The  pivot  of  the 
whole  controversy 
about  our  policy  in 
the  islands  turns 
on  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their 
fitness  for  self  gov- 
ernment. The  Com- 
mission gives  its 
testimony,  after  as 
thorough  an  investi- 
gation as  can  be  made,  that  there  is  no  prac- 
tical way  to  bring  them  to  a  life  of  order  and 
indu.stry  except  by  the  general  policy  that  we 
are  pursuing.  There  was  never  a  time  during 
the  Spanish  rule  when  there  were  not  hostile 
tribes  or  bands  ;  and  peace  with  them  was 
often  a  matter  of  purchase.  The  complete 
pacification  of  the  islands  —  an  achievement 
yet  unaccom])lishcd  since  the  Spanish  occu- 
pancy —  will  require  time.  The  jiity  of  it  is 
that  it  may  require  a  long  time.  Hut  the 
building  of  roads  and  railroads  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  are  weapons  that  the 
Spaniarils  never  used  in  their  warl;;re  against 
the  insular  ignorance  and  turbulence.  The 
best  weapon  of  all  is  —  time. 
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As  the  campaign  goes  on  toward  the 
election,  it  becomes  more  clearly  a 
repetition  of  the  campaign  of  1896. 
The  presidential  candidates  are  the  same,  and 
the  main  issue  is  the  same.  The  Republicans 
have  a  more  attractive  vice-presidential  can- 
didate than  the  Democrats  ;  they  have  a  body 
of  achievement  to  their  credit;  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  again  taken  the  part  of  critics  of 
what  has  been  done 
rather  than  of  the 
shapers  of  a  positive 
policy.  For  these 
reasons  the  Republi- 
cans, a  month  before 
the  election,  seem 
likely  to  win  it. 

liut  popular  inter- 
est, especially  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  has  been  slow 
to  show  itself,  nor  is 
it  intense  in  the  West. 
The  nominating  con- 
ventions carried  out 
ready-made  pro- 
grammes, except  in 
the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  gave  the 
parties  no  surprise 
and  no  new  rallying 
cry ;  and  the  people 
have  no  great  spontaneous  interest  in  any 
one  of  the  three  chief  subjects  of  discussion. 

THE  OLD  SILVER  ISSUE  AGAIN 

Tl  I  E  questi(m  of  free  silver  coinage  at  16 
to  I  was  settled  four  years  ago  —  at 
least,  so  men  hoped  and  thought ;  and 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  more  of  it  if 
the  Democratic  candidate  had  been  any  other 
man  than  Mr.  Hryan.  It  was  with  reluctance 
and  fear  that  it  was  put  forward  in  the 
Dcm(»cratic  platf4)rm  made  bv  Mr.  Hryan's 
own  convention.  In  fact,  it  was  not  put 
prominently  forward,  for  the  emphasis  was 
laid  on  imperialism. 

But  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Hryan  thrust 
the  old  silver  controversv  into  the  fi)remost 
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place.  Do  what  they  may,  the  Democratic 
leaders  cannot  escape  it.  The  friends  of  the 
gold  standard  have  been  obliged  to  accept  the 
challenge,  and  to  fight  the  same  battle  over 
again.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  of  course  accepts  the  challenge.  Did 
they  not  win  four  years  ago  against  the  same 
purpose,  led  by  the  same  man  }  And  there 
are   more   independent  gold-.standard  men 

who  will  vote  for  Mr. 
McKinley  this  year 
than  there  were  four 
years  ago.  This  year 
there  is  no  .sepa- 
rate gold  Democratic 
party;  and  General 
Palmer,  the  presiden- 
tial nominee  of  that 
party  in  1896,  de- 
clared only  a  few- 
days  before  his  death 
that  he  meant  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Mc  Kin  lev  be- 
cause  "Mr.  Hryan  is 
the  high  priest  of 
Populism,  a  faction 
that  is  already  strong 
enough  to  menace  the 
best  interests  of  safe 
government."  Other 
prominent  Palmer 
Democrats  of  1896 
have  made  similar  e.\- 


pressions  —  among  them  such  men  as  Mr. 
Carlisle,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  I'xkels.  Hesides 
men  who  openly  declare  themselves,  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  indcjK'ndent  voters 
who,  whatever  doubt  they  may  feel  as  regards 
other  questions,  resent  the  bringing  up  of  the 
old  silver  controversy  again. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  must  take  eight 
years  of  the  public  attention  to  eliminate  this 
old  subject  from  political  di.scussion,  which 
has  long  ago  been  eliminated  from  practi- 
cal affairs.  This  political  campaign  is.  in 
effect,  conducted  chiefly  .  for  the  personal 
education  of  Mr.  liryan.  Left  to  itself  the 
Democratic  party  would  not  again  have  so 
foolishly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  Popu 
listic  ma.sters. 
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The  great  commercial  interests  have  no 
choice  —  they  feel  obliged  to  vote  against 

possible  depreciation  and  repudiation.  For 
this  reason  all  other  issues  of  the  campaign 
are  ol  small  importance  in  the  great  commer- 
cial centres.  The  general  feeling  of  conser- 
vative men  of  affairs,  in  all  the  Eastern  States 
at  least,  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  in  New  York,  who  said :  — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  right-thinking  roan  to 
support  a  financial  levolationist  who  proposes,  as 
does  Mr.  Bryan,  to  cut  in  two  the  value  of  the 

nation's  money." 

And  Mr.  Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  a  democrat  of 
great  eminence,  long  a  public  servant  of  dis- 
tinction, and  an  example  of  the  very  highest 
type  of  American  business  men,  has  Written : — 

*'  1  have  but  litde  sympathy  wiih  the  Republican 
party  and  xs  a  ntle  have  fonnd  its  leatlers  to  be 
opportunists  and  nol  statesmen.  Nevertheless, 
...  it  is  certainly  a  lesser  evil  to  continue  the 
Govt-rnmL-nt  in  the  hands  of  the  Rcpnhliran  p.irty 
for  the  next  four  yeare  than  to  encounter  the  perils 
which  would  confront  us  in  case  Bryan  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  in 
practice  the  insane  [financialj  policy  to  which  they 
are  committed." 

The  revival  of  the  silver  controversy,  there- 
fore, seems  certain  to  hold  together  the  Re- 
publican masses ;  to  bring  to  the  support  of 
the  party  all  the  strong  and  conservative  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  an  unknown  but  increasing  number  of 
independent  voters,  many  of  whom  might 
under  other  conditions  have  found  reasons 
for  voting  with  the  Democrats. 

ntPBRIALISlC  AS  AN  ISSUE 

BUT  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efforts 
to  withdraw  public  attention  from  the 
sflver  issue,  the  efforts  notably  of  Mr. 
Scburz,  of  Mr.  OIney,  and  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Shepard,  who  try  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  imperialism.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  their  success,  heartily  as  the  jaded 
public  would  welcome  relief.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  mass  of  men  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  liberties  are  in  dan<^er  because 
of  our  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands^  whatever  mistakes  we 
may  have  committed  there. 


Mr.  Schura  declared  in  his  open  corre- 
pondence  with  Secretary  Gage  that,  even  If 

the  <;old  standard  be  not  already  made  secure 
by  law,  the  Republican  party  would  have 
only  itself  to  blame  it  it  did  nut  make  it  secure 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress — before  the 
next  President  can  come  into  power.  Mr. 
Gage  replied  that  if  the  country  indorsed 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  programme  in  November,  it 
would  be  an  unheard-of  and  impossible  thing 
for  an  outgoing  Congress  to  enact  further 
law  s  in  the  face  of  a  popular  majority.  But 
Mr.  .Schiirz  and  Mr.  Shepard  swallow  the 
whole  logic  of  alarm,  and  say  that  it  is  better 
even  to  accept  a  financial  and  Industrial 
earthquake,  if  it  come,  than  to  pursue  our 
present  policy  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Tn 
his  Cooper  l-nion  si)eech  of  September  28, 
Mr.  Schurz  declared  that  "our  moral  credit 
with  the  world  is  thoroughly  ruined."  He 
went  on :  — 

"The  present  crisis  is  fullvas  momontous  as  the 
Revolution  which  created  the  republic,  and  as  the 
•Civil  War  which  hekl  it  together  and  purged  it  of 
■lavery.  For  now  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by 
a  powerful  attempt,  aclvaticiiii,'  iniilcr  seductive 
guises,  to  fasten  upon  the  country  a  policy  essen- 
tially putting  in  peril  the  best  fniits  of  the  great 
struggles  of  the  past ;  .  .  .  a  policy  which,  utteriy 
demoralizing  this  democracy,  working  through  uni- 
versal suffrage  by  the  destruction  of  its  ideal  be- 
lieft  and  aspirations,  wilt  leave  to  our  children, 
instead  of  a  free,  happy,  and  prarialjly  piuwerful 
commonwealth,  a  mere  sham  republic  tossed  and 
torn  by  wild  passions  and  rapacious  ambitions,  and 
bound  to  sink  in  disorder,  disaster,  and  disgrace."* 

A  COMPANY,  NOT  A  PARTY 

When  one  recalls  the  bungling  and  bump> 
tious  little  company  that  has  managed  the  anti- 
Imperialist  campaign  for  the  last  two  years 
and  the  small  show  of  popular  approval  that 
they  won  last  year,  —  a  company  that  has 
failed  to  become  a  party  because  of  the  mere 
children  of  theory  who  manage  it,  —  is  it  not 
possible  that  even  Mr.  Schurz  has  mistaken 
a  theory  for  government  itself  ?  With  the 
profoundest  respect  for  him,  it  is  fair  to  recall 
that  his  oratorical  temperament  has  before 
made  him  the  victim  of  impractical  theories, 
A  passion  for  libertN'  is  the  noblest  of  all  pas- 
sions, and  it  is  the  noblest  natures  that  have 
it.  But  this  way  also  lies — rhetoric,  not  the 
doing  of  practical  tasks  of  infinite  difficulty- 
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And  most  men  of  successful  experience  in 
doing  lai^e  practical  tasks,  take  the  view  of 

the  present  "  crisis "  expressed  by  General 
Palmer,  who  said  also,  just  before  his  death, 
that  Imperialism  is  a  taisc  alarm. 

Certainly  Imperialism  is  yet  a  forced  issue 
whatever  it  may  become  hereafter.  Thepoliti* 
cal  party  in  the  opposition  —  in  our  present 
imperfect  staLe  of  cam{)aignin<;  —  feels  bound 
tu  decry  any  positive  action  by  the  party  m 
power  Such  criticism  is  made  the  more  cer- 
tain if  the  party  in  power  have  had  in  hand  a 
war  or  the  problems  that  follow  a  war.  It  was 
so  after  the  Mexican  War ;  it  was  so  after  the 
Ciiiil  War ;  it  was  bound  to  be  so  after  the 
Spanish  War.  If,  therefore,  we  had  aban- 
doned the  Philippine?;,  the  party  in  the  op- 
position would  now  be  sharply  scorin^^  the 
cowardice  ol  the  party  in  power  because  it 
had  left  the  archipelago  to  internal  strife 
and  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world; 
and  this  is  true,  whichever  party  had  been 
in  power. 

The  warp  of  anti-Imperialism,  then,  is  the* 
sheer  opposition  of  the  party  out  of  power  to 

the  most  conspicuous  thing  that  the  party  in 
power  has  done.  The  woof  of  it  is  the  objec- 
tion that  theoretical  minds  make  to  any  action 
that  does  violence  to  their  theories,  whatever 
may  be  the  stress  of  new  conditions. 

Anti-Inipei  ialism  is  not  an  historic  or 
natural  Democratic  cry.  In  the  strongest 
Democratic  States  there  are  many  prominent 
Democrats  who  uphold  the  policy  of  the 
President  —  Senator  Morgan  in  Alaliama,  for 
examole  Another  example  is  General  Alex- 
ander K.  Lawton,  of  Georgia;  and  among 
the  reasons  that  he  gives  for  hte  refusal  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  refusal  of  other 
Southern  men  like  him,  are — 

'*We  are  patriotfc,  and  are  desirous  of  suppress- 
ing those  who  give  aid  mul  (  omfdrt  to  our  enemies. 

**We  are  progressive,  and  favor  legitimate  ex- 
pansion of  oar  commerce  and  oar  power." 

In  these  same  States,  too,  are  large  bodies 
of  men  who  are  not  ruled  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  and  there  would  be  little  moral 
force  in  a  complaint  from  Mi^sissijtpi  or 
Louisiana  or  the  Carolinas  aj^ainst  the  politi- 
cal programme  of  the  Administration  tor 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  The  Adminis- 
tration orators  have  made  the  most  of  this. 


Furthermore,  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bryan  —  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  the 

Philippines  and  to  permit  the  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves  under  our  protection  from 
foreign  enemies  —  would,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  every  respon^le  man  who  per- 
sonally knows  the  people  and  the  present 
situation  in  the  islands,  result  in  anarchy ; 
we  should  speedily  have  to  send  troops  back 
there  again.  Mr.  Schurzs  plan  —  to  with- 
draw our  troops  and  tell  the  blanders  that 
they  may  govern  themselves —  is  practically 
the  same  as  Mr.  Bryan's.  What  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing,  through  a  patriotic  and  able 
Commission,  is  to  assure  them  that  tiiey  may 
have  self-government  as  soon  as  they  will 
organize  it  and  show  that  they  can  maintain 
it.  Indeed,  the  Commission  is  organizing  it 
for  them  as  last  as  pos.sible. 

The  whole  discussion  of  Imperialism  is  a 
discussion,  then,  of  theories,  not  of  conditions ; 
and  it  is  more  likely  to  win  votes  for  the  party 
of  action  than  for  the  party  of  criticism  —  the 
more  likely  because  one  thing  is  stronger  in 
the  American  people  than  party  feeling,  and 
that  is  fair  play.  It  seems  to  most  minds 
nothing  but  fair  that  the  Administration 
should  have  time  to  work  out  its  policy. 
Many  men  who  criticise  it  will  yet  vote  for  it. 

FROTH  AND  TRUTH  ABOUT  TRUSTS 

NOR  is  there  reason  to  think  that  the 
discussion  of  trusts  will  change  many 
men's  votes  from  either  party  to  the 
other.  The  Democrats  have  possibly  indulged 
in  the  fiercer  declarations  against  the  increas- 
ing aggregation  of  business.  But  prom- 
inent men  in  the  management  of  each  party 
are  shareholders  in  "  trusts " ;  and  the  ice- 
trust  in  Xew  York  and  the  cotton-hale  trust 
in  Arkansas  have  demonstrated  the  weakness 
of  declamation  in  the  presence  of  a  good 
investment 

The  truth  is,  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
large  enterprises  is  a  phase  of  economic 
development  that  was  as  inevitable  as  the 
gold  standard  or  the  growth  of  our  exports 
or  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest.  They 
have  not  been  especially  fostered  by  statutes 
(except  those  great  companies  that  a  protec- 
tive tariff  has  helped),  and  they  cannot  be 
greatly  hindered  by  law.  The  movement 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  cheap  and  swift 
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hauling,  the  better  organization  of  industry  — 
the  general  tightening  of  the  hoops  of  the 
world.  Wretched  hnmbugs  have  come  in 
the  general  movement ;  incHvidual  hardship 
has  been  inflicted  ;  a  deal  ot  wild  speculation 
has  been  done ;  and  honest  men  and  honest 
enterprises  have  now  and  then  become  vic- 
tims of  a  sort  of  juggernaut.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  al!  other  mnchincry  has  caused 
sinnilar  displacements  ;  for  the  so-called  trust 
is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  industrial  machinery. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  large  corporation.  It 
must  be  regulated  ;  it  must  be  required  to  do 
its  work  with  publicity ;  it  will  at  last  survive 
only  in  so  far  as  it  does  a  genuine  social 
service.  And  the  social  service  that  it  now 
does  when  properly  directed  is  enormous. 

But  no  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  this 
economic  machinery  has  yet  lent  itself  to 
very  clear  formulation  for  political  uses.  In 
fact,  the  sheer  brute  strength  of  money  — 
which  the  campaign  orator  often  means  when 
he  says  "  trusts  "  —  becomes  less  and  less. 
Interest  is  lower,  and  money  easier  to  borrow, 
than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

No  vote-changing  agitation  against  concen- 
trated financial  power  is  possible  in  a  year 
when,  as  now,  we  are  prosperous  and  have 
intematioaal  duties  to  engage  us.  This  year 
the  old  stiver  issue  is  the  main  thing,  and  the 
talk  about  tnists  is  really  part  and  ])arccl  of 
the  old  debate  about  a  monetary  stantiard. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  tru.st,  as  a  separ- 
ate political  issue,  is  playing  any  effective 
part  in  the  campaign. 

THE  TKUSTS  AMD  WA6BS 

THE  literature  of  the  subject  has  greatly 
increased.  But  it  is  practically  all 
academic  or  dcniaf^o^nc  except  the 
Keport  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics at  Washington.  This  Report  contains 
new  iwdtB,  and  it  is  a  real  contribution  to  eco- 
nomics and  sociology;  for  it  is  a  first-hand 
scientific  document. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had  author- 
ity to  investigate  only  one  aspect  of  the 
trust  —  its  relation  to  wages  and  employment. 
But  that  is  a  very  important  aspect.  Four- 
teen "trusts" — that  is,  large  companies  that 
have  been  made  by  the  consolidation  of  small 
ones — were  selected,  and  the  pay-rolls  were 


examined  before  consolidation  and  afterwards. 
Before  consolidation  all  the  companies  that 
now  compose  these  fourteen  trusts  employed 
33.637  skilled  laborers,  and  after  consolidation 
40,217;  and  before  consolidation  43.669  un- 
skilled laborers,  and  after  consolidation  54,2 14. 
As  to  wages  for  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  twelve  of  the  fourteen  combinations 
have  increased  them  and  two  have  decreased 
them.  Only  one  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labor.  The  increase  rate  of  wages 
of  unskilled  laborers  was  more  than  nineteen 
per  cent  since  1897.  A  comparison  is  made 
between  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  these  con- 
solidations and  the  constituent  companies  for 
a  corresponding  period ;  and  the  increase  of 
wa<;es  by  the  consolidations  was  more  rapid 
than  it  was  by  the  companies. 

The  trusts  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  investigation  were  pros- 
perous companies.  During  the  period  of 
rapid  consolidation  no  doubt  mrirv  disrepu- 
table and  purely  sjieculative  companies  have 
disturbed  labor  conditions.  But  the  prosperous 
consolidations  are  the  only  ones  that  will  en- 
dure. That  they  cheapen  production,  raise 
wages,  and  except  in  certain  protected  indu.s- 
tries  decrease  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  as 
plain  as  any  fact  in  life. 

LOOKIHO  TOWARDS  PKOFITS  HOT  WAOSS 

IT  was  about  the  relation  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  laborer  that  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  was  spcakinj;  si.xteen  years  ap^o, 
when  he  said  in  Compress  that  we  are  now 
entering  upon  "the  final  struggle  for  indus- 
trial freedom."   Then,  he  declared : — 

'*The  world  will  be  fiiled  with  wealth,  partly  the 

accumulations  of  [)ast  .iges,  and  more  the  product 
of  the  present  age,  when  the  genius  of  man  has 
made  him  master  of  all  the  subtle  forces  of  nature. 
Capital  will  be  superabundant,  and  therefore  cheap. 
But  capital  will  then  be  the  servant,  and  no  longer 
the  master,  of  labor.  Labor  will  no  longer  be 
hired  by  capital,  but  will  hire  it.  It  will  no  krager 
work  for  wages,  but  for  profits." 

Any  man  who  knows  the  history  of  our 

slow  projxrcss  toward  industrial  freedom 
knows  that  we  have  taken  lonc^cr  steps 
toward  this  dream  within  the  last  quarter  ot  a 
century  than  in  many  preceding  centuries. 
Productive  combmations  are  part  of  the  ma- 
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rhinerv  in  the  hotter  organization  -of  the 
world  whereby  we  have  quickened  our  pace 
So  much  more  hopeful  are  facts,  as  Com- 
missioner Wright  collects  and  presents  them, 

and  a  true  philosophy  of  human  progress  as 
a  man  like  Mr.  Hewitt  explains  it  —  so  much 
better  arc  these  things  than  campaign  litera- 
ture! 

"  SYWDICAIED  "  ADMINiSTKATIONS 

WRETCHED  stuff  as  most  of  the 
ofRcial  literature  put  out  by  the 
political  committees  is,  this  has 

been  a  campaign  fruitful  of  interesting^  let- 
ters. In  addition  to  the  letters  already 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Schurz,  Secretary  Gage, 
Mr«  Shepard,  Mr.  Hewitt,  General  Lawton, 
and  to  hundreds  of  others,  Mr.  Richard 
Olney  wrote  an  explanation  of  his  objec- 
tions to  President  McKinley.  He  came  near 
to  expressing  the  most  widely  felt  objec- 
tion by  thoughtful  men  to  the  adminis- 
tration when  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  "syn- 
dicated "  administration.  The  thought  is 
not  very  clear,  but  the  hint  is  strong  ^ — the 
hint,  namely,  that  the  government  is  too 
much  in  business,  has  too  much  to  do  with 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  affairs, 
and  that  tlie  President  owes  too  much  di- 
rectly to  great  business  interests  for  his  elec- 
tion—  all  which  is  true.  But  this  again  is 
aritidsm,  and  not  a  plan  of  action.  More- 
over, it  is  criticism  that  cuts  both  ways.  If 
the  government,  under  Mr.  Bryan,  should 
undertake  to  make  rixteen  silver  dollars 
instead  of  thirty-two  equal  in  value  to  a 
gnld  dollar,  that,  too,  w<)uld  be  a  "syndi- 
cated" administration  and  a  badly  "under- 
written" one  to  boot. 

The  great  forces  of  modem  commercial 
organization  have  in  fact  changed  the  tasks 
and  even  the  functions  nf  government;  and 
every  man  who  thinks  philosophically  recog- 
nizes the  change  and  is  concerned  about  the 
final  result  It  is  the  violence  that  these 
changes  do  to  the  theories  built  on  other  con- 
ditions that  so  deeply  disturbs  ail  thoughtful 
men  —  men  who  know  that  the  finer  and 
higher  uses  of  politics  are  not  commercial, 
but  are,  in  their  last  analysis,  social.  The 
practical  trouble  in  our  pulitical  practice  is 
thnt  the  men  who  deplore  the  tightening 
grasp  of  vested  interests  on  government  show 


no  practical  method  of  relief.  They  content 
themselves  with  criticism ;  and  when  a  man 
or  a  party  so  contracts  the  habit  of  criticism 
as  to  mistake  it  for  action,  its  usefulness  is 
gone. 

WHV  NEGATIVE  PARTIES  FAH. 

The  difficulty  of  removing  politics  from 
business  is  made  the  {greater  because  any 
direct  effort  to  remove  it  is  likely  to  fail. 
The  "anti  "-parties  all  fail.  Even  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  as  such,  failed  —  failed  till 
events  brought  it  the  positive  and  concrete 
task  of  saving  the  Union.  The  anti-Masons, 
the  axiti*foreigu  party,  the  prohibitionists,  the 
anti-gold  parties,  from  the  greenbackers  down, 
have  all  failed  to  hold  puUtc  attention  for 
long  periods. 

Public  opinion  centres  itself  on  positive 
programmes ;  it  likes  men  who  do  things ;  it 
delights  in  accomplished  results.  It  is  a  poor 
tool  to  undo  things  with.  This  quality  of 
public  opinion  makes  the  professional  reform- 
er's work  doubly  difficult,  because  he  usually 
tries  to  undo  something.  The  civil-service 
reformers  succeeded  because  they  were  wise 
enough  not  to  depend  on  public  opinion,  or 
party  opinion.  They  took  positive  action. 
The  essential  weakness  of  tiie  Democratic 
party  this  year  is  that  it  stands  for  <?/i//-gold 
and  <7«//-trust  legislation  and  ^yv/Mmperialism. 
It  lacks  a  positive  programme,  if  it  should 
succeed,  we  should  still  have  a  "  syndicated  " 
administration,  whether  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Olney  would  believe  it  or  not. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  WAR-LORDS 

WHILE  the  Powers  have  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Chinese  trouble, 
a  change  of  ministries  has  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  our 
own  presidential  campati^n  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. In  these  countries,  therefore,  public 
opinion  has  at  least  indirectly  been  consulted 
or  heeded.  In  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
war-lord  method  of  conducting  the  foreign 
office  is  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  approval 
or  indignation.  The  most  radical  proposal 
has  come  from  one  of  these  Governments, 
and  the  other  is  under  tlie  greatest  suspicion, 
whether  justly  or  not.  The  masses  of  the 
people  the  world  over  arc  nearer  together  than 
war-lords  are  to  one  another  or  to  the  people. 
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TBI  MOST  amainm  fiodsb  nr  pobuc  ur 

THE  most  enlivening  performance  of  the 
campaign  has  been  Governor  Roose- 
velt's unparalleled  tour  of  speech- 
making —  unparalleled  even  by  Mr.  Bryan's. 
Two  months  of  public  speaking,  from  Wyo- 
ming to  New  York,  is  a  physical  feat  that 
hardly  another  man  could  perform.  "  Docs 
it  ni)t  tire  you  ? "  some  one  is  said  to  have 
asked  Governor  Roosevelt.  "  On  the  con- 
trary, Ws  great  sport,"  he  replied— this  in 
spite  of  his  rough  experience  in  Colorado. 

The  truth  is,  whether  you  admire  him  or 
regard  him  as  tooth  and  claw  in  politics. 
Governor  Roosevelt  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
interesting  personality  in  our  public  life,  and 
the  man  that  has  won  a  more  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  from  the  people  that  like  him 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  lie  is  the 
best  public  hero  that  has  come  in  this  gen- 
eration .  His  genuineness  and  his  earnestness 
are  as  irresistible  as  his  courapje ;  for,  although 
he  lacks  the  solemnity  of  dulness,  he  is  more 
m  earnest  than  any  other  public  servant.  He 
is  the  only  man  now  in  our  public  life  who  is 
frank  and  sincere  enouj^h  to  win  confidence 
by  his  very  mistakes.  The  closer  men  get  to 
him,  the  stronger  becomes  his  hold  on  them. 
Yet  his  political  enemies  consider  him  the 
incarnation  of  recklessness.  He  has  done 
more  things  these  forty-three  years  than  any 
other  man  among  us.  He  is,  therefore,  in- 
comprehensible to  men  who  do  few  things. 

The  worst  mistake  of  judgment  that  can 
be  set  down  against  him  is  his  fear  that  in 
the  Vice-Presidency  he  would  become  inert 
On  the  contrary,  the  Vice-Fresidency  itself, 
if  he  win  it,  is  likely  to  wake  up  and  to  recall 
the  days  when  men  found  it  a  perch  instead 
of  a  shelf. 

A  6SBAT  CHAHCB  TOB  A  OBBAT  LBADIR 

THE  most  interesting  force  in  American 
politics  from  the  bc^tnnin^^  of  the 
Republic  has  been  the  party  founded 
by  Jefferson  ;  and  it  never  presented  a  more 
attractive  problem  than  now.  If  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  be  reelected,  we  shall  see  this  strange 
spectacle  —  nearly  half  the  population  op- 
posed to  his  party  for  traditional  reasons  or 
for  reasons  more  specific,  and  this  half  with- 
out political  leadership.  Yet  this  is  the  half 
that  is  nearer  the  soil;  the  half  that  feels 


better  than  it  reasons ;  the  half  that  responds 

more  readily  to  every  democratic  impulse ; 
the  half  that  bears  at  least  its  full  share  of 
the  burdens  of  government;  the  half  that 
cannot  administer  affairs  in  ordinary  times 
but  has  always  been  the  safeguard  of  popular 
liberty  in  every  country  in  the  greatest  crises. 
It  has  given  us  many  great  political  characters 
—  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Tilden,  Cleveland  — 
and  most  of  our  best  political  impulses ;  and 
yet  it  has  beoi  the  greatest  hindrance  to  all 
routine  practical  progress. 

This  great  democratic  mass,  if  Mr.  Bryan 
be  retired,  will  stand  without  leadership  as 
it  has  stood  but  once  before  since  Jefferson 
wrought  his  genius  on  it.  After  the  Civil 
War  it  was  for  a  time  leaderlcss,  being  bur- 
dened with  hostility  to  the  Union.  Once 
since,  it  had  a  leader  in  Mr.  Tilden.  Later 
leaders  have  cither  failed  to  hold  its  un- 
reasoning; affection,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  failed, 
or  to  direct  it  wisely,  as  Mr.  Bryan  has 
failed. 

For  a  leader  of  genius  no  such  opportunity 
has  come  in  our  recent  political  history. 

THE  imatBASB  OF  COUKOB  STUDBSTS 

THE  unprecedented  increase  of  new 
students  this  year  at  all  the  principal 
universities  and  colleges  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  is  an  evidence  of  prosperity  : 
more  families  can  afford  to  send  suns  and 
daughters  to  college  than  usual.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  for  the  proportion  of  students  who 
pav  their  own  way  also  increases;  and  this 
increase  means  that  the  appreciation  of  aca- 
demic training  keeps  pace  with  the  growth 
of  population,  whether  in  prosperous  or  un- 
prospcrous  periods. 

The  best  technical  and  scientific  instil  nt  inns, 
the  schools  of  general  culture,  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  all  show  appro.ximately  the 
same  increase;  and  only  the  theological 
sell! )< lis  show  a  decline. 

There  can  hardly  be  too  large  an  attendance 
at  our  colleges  so  long  as  the  sturdy  common 
sense  of  American  life  keeps  its  balance — the 
common  sense  that  forbids  even  an  effort  to 
make  a  distinct  "educated"  class  which  when 
"educated"  is  unwilling  to  do  the  common 
tasks  at  which  young  men  must  first  try  their 
mettle.  In  Germany  there  is  a  surplus  of 
scholars  who  are  worth  nothing  to  the  com- 
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muni^.  They  might  have  been  good  crafts- 
men, but  university  training  has  left  them 

unwilling  to  do  the  common  work  of  the 
world.  lUit  in  almost  every  nciL^hborhood  in 
our  cciuntry  the  college  men  of  last  year  are 
doing  work  that  justifies  their  training  by 
showing  what  training  does  for  men.  Few 
American  youth,  praise  Heaven,  have  careers 
made  for  them:  they  must  make  their  own 
careers.  The  colleges  themselves  foster  this 
feeling  and  thereby  prove  worthy  of  the  rich 
endowments  that  continue  to  be  showered 
upon  them.  It  is  a  healthful  circle  of  life  — 
men  of  fortune  endow  schools  which  train 
youth  who  win  success  and  in  turn  endow 
schools  to  train  other  youth  ;  and  thus  the 
circle  becomes  perpetual.  And  the  collei;es 
are  a  more  natural  jjrnduct  of  American  life 
and  less  superimposed  institutions  for  the 
fortunate  class  than  they  ever  were  before. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

AGOOD  deal  of  southern  as  of  northern 
Africa  is  desert  Even  in  what  is 
counted  as  grazing  kuid  tiicre  are 

parts  where  it  takes  six  ncrcs  to  keep  a 
sheep.  The  only  part  of  South  Africa  that  h 
well  watered  is  a  rather  broad  strip  down  the 
east  coast,  and  a  very  narrow  one  along  the 
south.  From  Ddagoa  Bay  down,  the  land 
rises  rapidly  as  it  reccflcs  from  the  sea,  imtil  it 
reaches  the  line  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
watershed,  and  which  is  nowhere  over  two 
hundred  miles  inland.  The  Orange  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Atlantic,  bc£:ins  hardly 
more  than  a  liundrcd  mi'cs  ftfun  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Consequently  tiie  sea-winds  arc  quickly 
wrung  dry.  An  annual  rainfall  of  twenty-five 
inches  is  reached  only  to  the  cast  of  the  merid- 
ian of  Blocmfoiiti  in  ;  in  the  greater  part  of 
Cape  Colony  it  is  less  than  ten.  Only  the 
extensive  use  of  irrigation  can  make  agricul- 
ture in  South  Africa  important.  One  of  the 
L;nevances  of  the  Uitlanders  was  the  protective 
t^irilf  which  the  Boers  levied  on  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  Trauhvaal  to-day  does  not  feed 
itself.  It  has  only  50,000  acres  under  culti- 
vation. Much  of  its  area  will  never  be  suit- 
able for  amthiiii;  hut  grazing.  In  both  of 
the  former  republics  scattered  ranches  and  a 
sparse  population  will  continue  to  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  territory. 
The  only  exception  to  the  pastoral  and 


rural  character  of  South  African  life  is  in 
the  Rand  district  about  Johannesburg.  This 

contains  two-thirds  of  the  vvhite  population 
of  the  Tran.svaal,  and  is  the  great  gold- 
mining  centre.  Twenty  years  ago  the  exist- 
ence of  these  rich  deposits  was  unsuspected. 
Now  South  Africa  is  the  second  gold-pro- 
ducing countrv  of  the  world.  The  Rand  is 
by  no  means  the  only  region  where  gold  is 
found,  but  it  is  by  far  the  richest  field.  Yet 
its  supply  is  far  from  exhaustless.  The 

estimated  value  of  the  gold  to  '  n  ined  is 
$3,500,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  in  from 
fifty  to  seventy  or  eighty  years  the  entire 
yield  will  have  been  taken  out,  and  the  Rand, 
having  ceased  to  be  valuable,  will  be  aban- 
doned by  most  <if  its  inhabitants,  obliged  tO 
seek  elsewhere  their  means  of  livelihood. 

South  Africa  as  a  whole  gives  no  promise 
of  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  world.  Mr.  Bryce's  forecast 
of  the  gold  regions  outside  of  the  Rand  throws 
light  on  the  whole  situation.    He  says:  — 

"  Assummg  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  quartz- 
reef  gold-fields  turn  out  well,  it  may  be  predicted 
that  {)o[mIation  will  increase  in  and  around  them 
diirini;  the  next  ten  years,  nnd  that  for  some  twenty 
years  more  this  population  will  maintain  itself,  though 
of  course  not  necessarily  in  the  «ame  spots,  because 
as  the  reefs  first  developed  become  exhausted,  the 
miners  will  shift  to  new  pinrcs.  After  these  thirty 
or  possibly  forty  years,  liiat  is  to  say,  before  the 
middle  of  next  century,  the  country,  having  parted 
with  its  gold,  will  h.ivc  tn  fill  back  on  its  pasture 
and  lis  arable  land  ;  but,  having  become  settled  and 
developed,  it  may  count  on  retaining  a  reasonable 
measure  of  prosperity." 

By  the  annexation  of  the  Boer  States, 
Great  Britain  has  added  to  her  imperial 

domain  a  territory  about  five-sixths  as  great  as 
France.  The  Orange  Free  State  is  almost 
as  large  as  England,  and  the  Transvaal  about 
equal  in  area  to  the  British  Isles.  But  in 
the  total  of  the  British  Empire  they  make 
but  a  small  showin^^  Their  combined  area 
is  less  than  2oo,uou  .square  miles. 

During  the  last  generation,  England's  colo- 
nial possessions  and  depend<  ncics  have  in- 
creased about  one-third  Their  area  is  now 
over  3,700,000  square  miles  in  America, 
3,000,000  in  Australasia,  2,800,000  in  Africa, 
and  1,000^000  in  Asia — by  far  the  largest 
dominion  ever  held  by  one  government. 
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THE  decaying  Govenimcnt  of  China 
has  given  the  responsible  Powers  oi 
the  world  the  mpst  difficult  and  the 
most  interesting  international  task  that  ever 
engaged  all  the  nations;  and  all  the  nations 
acting,  or  even  trying  to  act,  in  concert  is  a 
new  iqpectacle  in  this  jarring  worM.  On  itft 
face  any  historical  student  would  say  that  the 
problem  is  impossible  of  jjcaccfiil  solution. 

In  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  magazine 
the  inHuences  at  work  among  the  Powers, 
have  been  pointed  out  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  estimate  their  strength.  In 
China,  there  is  no  government  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  government. 
Vet  there  is  a  strong  national  feeling — a 
feeling  that  under  opposition  asserts  itself 
against  foreigners  with  fanatical  strength. 
But  it  is  a  national  feclinj^  that  properly 
directed  can  be  made  a  constructive  force  in 
a  new  China. 

THl  POLICY  OF  PRESERVING  THE  EMPIRE 

THE  result  will  depend  on  the  piirjjose 
held  by  the  Powers,  or  by  some  of 
them,  in  the  beginning.  If  there  be 
a  sincere  wish  to  preserve  the  empire,  all  well- 
informed  men  agree  that  it  can  be  p^eser^'ed. 
Such  a  policy  will  require  the  continued  formal 
recognition  of  the  government,  the  punishment, 
by  the  Chinese  government  itself  under  foreign 
pressure,  of  the  violent  anti-foreign  leaders  — 
those  who  have  been  directly  guilty  of  mur- 
der—  the  stripping  of  the  empress  of  all 
real  authority,  tiie  reinstatement  of  the  em- 
peror, if  his  health  be  sound  enough,  and  the 
gathering  about  him  in  places  of  real  authority 
of  the  most  liberal  men  of  the  empire,  and 
the  recognition  throughout  the  provinces  of 
men  of  liberal  opinbns. 

Along  with  such  a  definite  programme  there 
must  go  demonstration  of  consideration  tor 
Chinese  traditions,  especially  for  ancestor- 
worship;  and  the  national  feeling — "China 
for  the  Chinese"  —  must  be  respected  and  a 
sound  national  life  built  on  it. 

These  children  of  the  immemorial  past, 
whose  outlook  on  life  is  radically  different 
from  ouxBy  will  give  their  lives  to  preserve 
their  own  social  ideals,  if  violence  be  done  to 


them.  But  by  the  pressure  of  commerce, 
Western  civilization  could,  in  bait  a  century, 
lift  the  empire  to  a  responsible  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
whole  problem  is  the  test  that  will  be  made 
of  the  civilization  of  Europe.  If  the  Powers 
are  tolerant  and  unselfish  enough  to  preserve 
the  empire,  such  a  triumph  for  civilization 
will  be  new  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  the 
era  of  sheer  conquest  will  seem  to  have  ended, 
and  all  governments  will  move  on  a  higher 
level. 

This  policy  has  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  been  the  American  policy.  Whether 
it  succeed  or  not,  it  is  to  our  lasting  credit 
that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  our  best  to 
make  it  succeed. 

For  this  reason  it  was  proper  for  us  to 
withdraw  our  troops  and  to  open  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  with  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Prince  Ching,  thus  respecting  the  Chinese 
Government  as  long  as  it  makes  even  a 
pretence  of  existence,  and  showing  good  faith 
in  our  effort  to  preserve  the  empire.  A  real 
settlement  would  follow  such  a  policy  in  due 
course.  To  "settle"  before  negotiation  is 
merely  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a  pitifully 
weak  and  superstitious  people. 

THE  PLAN  OF  PASTIXlOV 

THK  other  plan,  and  the  easier  and  less 
creditable,  is  to  make  war  on  China,  or 
to  permit  her  to  make  war,  and  to 
divide  the  empire.  It  requires  no  skill  nor 
forbearance  to  do  this.  But  it  may  require 
much  work  afterward  to  keep  peace  between 
the  Powers.  Under  such  a  course,  too,  China 
will  have  no  chance  to  become  a  modernized 
empire.  The  Chinese  will  become  in  effect 
Russian,  German,  and  English  subjects — 
India  over  again. 

Russia,  all  the  world  believes,  under  this 
policy,  would  ultimately  become  the  chief 
ruler  of  the  northern  provinces,  the  Russians 
being  closer  akin  to  the  Mongols  in  method 
than  any  other  people,  the  Japanese  hardly 
excepted,  and  Germany  would  take  all  that  a 
belligerent  military  spirit  can  acquire.  These 
are  the  aggressive  Powers^  and  of  these  Russia 
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is  willing  to  wait,  for  her  natural  movement 
of  population  and  industry  into  farther  Asia 
will  give  her  dominion  there  at  last. 

As  the  problem  stands  to  day,  Germany 
gives  the  greatest  cause  of  uneasiness.  If 
partition  come,  France  will  be  permitted  to 
hold  her  southern  provinces,  and  Japan  witl 
desire  at  least  the  territory  that  was  denied 
to  her  in  the  settlement  that  fnllnwed  the 
Japan-China  War.  The  clash  most  feared 
will  be  Great  Britain's  necessity  to  control 
the  great  Yangtse  Valley  which  leads  back 
to  India — provided  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  tlie  Miiiistiy  newly  endorsed  at 
the  recent  election  and  the  war  in  Africa 
ended,  wakes  up  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  Asiatic  problem. 

OUR  nraiBBST  nr  thb  smpisb 

AS  for  the  United  States,  the  partition 
of  the  empire  would,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
give  some  of  tlie  partitionint^  rrovcrn- 
ments  cxeuse  for  annulling  the  agreement 
made  with  us  that  the  door  for  trade  in 
China  shall  be  kept  open.  In  no  event  have 
we  territorial  ambitions.  We  could  lose  only 
the  trade  privileges  that  ought  to  be  ours. 
But  we  should  also  miss  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  pre- 
ser\'ed  to  work  out  its  own  political  and  in- 
dustrial salvation.  It  is  for  this  :^rcat  end 
that  we  stand,  and,  whether  we  fail  or  suc- 
ceed, it  is  a  worthy  effort.  Every  patriotic 
citizen  feels  a  satisfaction  in  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  directed  toward  so  noble  a 
purpose.  A  !it  ief  re\  iew  of  events  will  make 
these  conclusions  plain. 

PBA€T1CAL  ASnCTS  OV  CHXHA'S  FOTUBB 

WITH  the  relief  of  the  legations  at 
Pekin,  by  the  allied  troops  on 
August  15,  the  centre  ot  interest 
was  shifted  to  the  capitals  of  the  Powers. 
Pekin  was  in  anarchy.- and  both  the  where- 
abouts and  the  disposition  of  the  fugitive 
court  were  iheri  unknown. 

If  the  integrity  of  empire  was  to  be  pre- 
served, compensation  must  take  the  form  of 
money  indemnities.  But  China's  income  is 
already  heavily  mortgaged.  To  guarantee  the 
interest  payments  on  recent  loans  she  has 
already  pledged  not  only  her  foreign  customs 
receipts^  but  also  a  portbn  of  her  internal 


transit  dues  —  one-tenth  at  least  of  her  annual 
revenue.  The  collection  of  these  taxes  is  in 
foreign  hands.  China's  fiscal  administration 
squeezes  everything  that  can  pay,  yet  its  yield 
hardly  suffices  for  the  Govern nient's  needs. 
The  aggregate  of  the  foreign  demands,  if 
they  can  be  limited  to  money,  will  be  large 
enough  seriously  to  embarrass  an  imperial 
treasury  whose  receipts,  all  told,  are  not  over 
$170,000,000  annually,  it  is  true  that  admin- 
istrative reform,  economic  development,  or  an 
increase  of  import  duties  would  result  in  a 
larc^er  revenue.  But  cither  of  the  first  two 
covdd  he  accomplished  onh;  by  foreigners 
taking  a  hand  in  the  government. 

As  for  the  import  duties,  China  is  not  free 
to  increase  them  from  the  treaty  rate  of  five 
per  cent  without  the  consent  of  the  foreign 
nations,  who  would  hardly  agree  to  raise  their 
indemnities  by  a  tax  Icviwi  on  their  own  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  form  of  settlement  is  agreed  upon, 
it  will  probably  result  in  making  inevitable 
some  kind  of  participation  of  foreigners  in 
China's  management  of  her  own  affairs.  In 
Egypt  a  problem  containing  some  of  the 
elements  now  involved  was  peacefully  solved; 
but  the  present  case  is  much  more  difficult, 
for  only  one  Great  Power  had  control  in 

Egypt 

Under  these  circumstances  our  own  Gov- 
ernment did  not  forget  that  we  were  in  China 
to  secure  our  own  rights,  not  to  adjudicate 
those  of  others,  nor  by  taking  part  in  coer- 
cion possibly  to  be  drawn  into  war  at  last. 
Our  earlier  leadership  in  the  international 
cou!u  ils  was  due  to  our  State  Department's 
skill  in  defining  what  were  the  common  ends 
and  so  promoting  unanimous  action.  The 
monyent  that  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
other  Powers  to  pursue  divergent  ends  should 
begin  to  appear,  our  course  was  to  pursue  our 
own  ends  consistently  and  with  dignity,  and 
not  to  be  drawn  into  complications. 

OtJR  POSITION  DEFINED 

PEKIN  fell  August  15th.  On  the  20th 
an  application  was  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  through  Li  Hung  Chang, 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Amet  ii  an  Com- 
missioner to  open  peace  negotiations.  The 
reply  of  our  State  Department  was  a  clear 
statement  of  our  position,  which  surely  is  a 
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reasonable  one,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  on  August  25,  saying  that 

"...  this  Government  is  ready  to  welcome  any 
overtures  for  a  truce,  and  invite  the  other  Powers 
to  join,  when  security  is  established  in  the  Chinese 
capital,  and  the  Chinese  Government  shoivs  its 
ability  and  willingness  to  make,  on  its  part,  an 
effective  suspension  of  hostilities  there  and  else- 
vheie  in  China.  When  this  is  done, — and  we 
hope  it  will  be  done  promptly,  —  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  appoint  a  representative  to  i(»in 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  similarly  inter- 
ested Powers  and  of  the  autlioritative  and  respon- 
sible Government  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  attain 
the  ends  declared  in  our  circular  to  the  Powers  of 
July  3,  1900." 

The  critical  points  raised  by  this  memo- 
randum were:  Could  China  make  an  "effec- 
tive suspension  of  hostilities  throuj^hout  the 

em])irc,'"  and,  would  the  Powers  join  with  us, 
when  the  proper  time  came,  to  attain  these 
ends? 

On  the  first  point  the  attitude  of  the 
Yangtse>Kiang  Viceroys  was  encouraging. 


These  ollicers  had  their  provinces  well  in 
hand,  and  rigorouslv  rcjiressed  disorders. 
Trouble  broke  out  at  iJankow  on  the  21st, 
but  was  promptly  put  down  by  the  native 
authorities.  In  Fukien  and  Kiang-Su,  how- 
ever, thrcatenini?  mobs  appeared,  and  the 
burning  of  a  Japanese  temple  at  Amoy  on  the 
24th  was  instantly  followed  by  the  landing  of 
Japanese  marines.  Amoy  is  the  single  first- 
rate  harbor  on  the  Pacific  which  China  has 
not  yet  "leased"  to  a  foreign  nation.  The 
news  of  this  action  created  a  stir. 

Already  an  ominous  report  had  come  from 
Manchuria,  four  days  earlio',  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  was  engaged  in  "rectifying"  her 
frf)ntier  there,  and  there  were  subsequent  mas- 
sacres of  Chinese.  On  August  30,  however, 
Japan  withdrew  the  forces  landed,  though  not 
her  claim  of  this  province  in  the  event  of  par- 
tition. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Japanese 
marines  went  ashore,  our  State  Department 
sent  to  its  diplomatic  representatives  abroad 
an  identical  note.   Germany  and  Great  Britain 
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had  refused  to  recognize  Li  as  Commissioner, 

owing  to  the  lack  of  any  properly  accredited 
authority  on  the  Chinese  side."  In  view  of 
German  war  prcparatiiuis  and  the  bellicose 
utterances  ot  the  emperor,  the  uncertainty 
regarding  what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  that 
country  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
the  other  Powers  —  a  concern  which  this  re- 
fusal by  no  means  relieved,  since  if  peace  was 
to  be  made  it  was  certainly  n^ssary  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  somebody. 

THB  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TROOPS 

THE  next  move  was  made  by  Russia, 
which  on  August  28  informed  our 
Government  that  she  had  no  designs 

of  territorial  acquisition  in  China  ;  that  the 
occupation  of  New  Chwang  (an  iin[)ortant 
position  on  the  railway  running  north  from 
Tientsin)  was  only  for  military  purposes; 
that  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  on  the 
restoration  of  order,  "if  action  of  otlier 
Powers  be  no  obstacle  thereto  " ;  and  that  the 
Russian  troops  and  Russian  Minister  at  Pekin 
would  also  be  withdrawn,  mace  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chinese  Government  they  had  nothing 
to  stay  for.  To  this  our  Government  replied 
that,  while  the  continued  joint  occupation  of 
Pekin  by  all  the  Powers  was  tn  its  opinion 
the  best  method  of  securing  the  common 
objects  aprccd  upon  by  the  Powers,  al!  oupht 
to  act  together,  and  that  "any  Power  whirh 
determines  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Pekin 
will  necessarily  proceed  thereafter  to  protect 
its  interests  in  China  by  its  own  method,  and 
we  think  that  this  would  make  a  general  with> 
drawal  expedient." 

Almost  angry  opposition  was  expressed  at 
other  capitals  to  the  proposal  of  any  Power 
to  withdraw  its  trooj^s.  But  withdrawal 
meant  thi'  t^ivint;  ol  the  Chinese  Government 
a  chance  to  return  to  its  capital  and  to  re- 
assert its  authority  if  it  could.  There,  too,  it 
could  be  dealt  with.  General  Chaffee  is  re- 
ported to  have  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops. 

Russia's  proposal  to  withdraw  was  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  she 
may  desire  to  preserve  China  from  present 
partition.  Even  if  her  motives  be  not  purely 
benevolent,  is  not  the  number  of  candidates 
for  a  share  in  the  spoils  now  on  hand  incon- 
veniently large  ? 


The  last  of  September  Russia  withdrew  both 
her  troops  and  her  legation ;  and  the  United 
States  prepared  to  withdraw  her  troops,  leav- 
ing  her  legation  and  a  guard  in  Pekin. 

ISB  GBBlUir  PKOPOSAL 

THE  next  move  was  Germany's  pro- 
posal to  demand  from  China  the  sur- 
render of  "those  who  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  original  and  real  instigators  of  the 
outrages  "  as  a  preliminary  to  opening  negoti> 
ations.  This  added  a  new  complication ;  for 
it  would  lead  to  further  hostilities. 

The  obvious  impracticability  of  this  pro- 
posal —  unless  those  Powers  that  should 
assent  to  it  meant  to  engage  at  once  in 
conquest  —  soon  became  obvious.  Our  Gov- 
ernment objected.  The  arrival  of  Count 
Waldersee  as  commander  of  all  the  allied 
forces  and  Germany's  warlike  preparation 
.seemed  to  indicate  that  the  end  of  the  empire 
had  come.  The  situation  was  made  worse 
by  the  report  that  the  empress  favored  war. 
Prince  Tuan,  the  extremest  anti-foreigner, 
was  elevated  to  a  post  of  honor. 

But  the  German  proposal  was  modified  and 
softened  so  that  war  need  not  precede  nego- 
tiations; tor  in  addition  to  our  objection  to 
its  bellicose  features.  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  France  proposed  modifications.  And 
Japan  expressed  a  preference  for  a  more 
orderly  jirocecding.  The  Chinese  emperor, 
having  again  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  world,  sent  a  pacific  letter  of  regret 
to  the  German  emperor. 

camA*s  ows  facitic  mm 

STRAIGHTWAY,  on  September  28,  an- 
other radical  change  of  policy  was  an- 
nounced on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 

throne  —  that  Prince  Tiian  had  been  stripped 
of  his  new  honors,  and  that  he  and  other  high 
leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  insurrection  were 
to  be  tried  for  crimes  against  foreigners. 

When  this  record  is  closed,  the  outlook  is 
for  a  peaceful  settlement;  but  the  lack  of  a 
stable  purpose  by  the  Chinese  throne  causes 
grave  danger.  If  there  is  to  be  war,  we  will 
not  take  part  in  it.  If  war  can  be  prevented, 
we  can  vet  use  our  influence  to  prevent  it. 
This  is  a  position  of  safety  and  ul  dignity. 
If  peace  be  kept,  it  will  be  by  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  our  Government. 
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TO  understand  clearly  Russia's  interest 
in  tlie  East  one  must  recall  her  long 
eastward  movement  —  a  movement 
as  natural  to  her  as  the  westward  movement 
was  to  the  English  race. 

The  Eastern  expansion  of  Russia  into 
Siberia  has  been  going  on  for  three  cen- 
«  times.  By  1650  it  had  reached  Behring  Sea ; 
and  after  the  occupation  of  Kamchatka  in 
1697  onK  the  Pacific  la\'  beyond.  Nor  was 
even  this  the  end ;  the  eighteenth  century 
joined  Alaska  to  the  Asiatic  territory.  To 
the  south,  however,  the  Russian  advance 
received  a  check.  The  warlike  Manchus, 
then  in  the  act  of  conquering  China,  were 
not  the  people  to  step  out  of  their  own 
province  and  leave  the  newcomers  in  undls* 
puted  possession.  In  1689  commissionera  of 
the  two  countries  came  to  an  agreement 
whereby  Russia  withdrew  to  the  northward. 
It  was  not  until  1850  that  this  backward  step 
was  retraced,  and  the  flag  advanced  again 
to  the  Amur.  In  i860  Russia  went  forward 
to  Korea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Checked  in  the  extreme  east,  the  tide  of 
iBvasioa  in  the  eighteenth  century  rolled 
slowiy  to  the  southwest,  to  join  forces  eventu- 
ally south  of  the  Urals  with  another  wave 
which  pDtired  from  southern  Russia  up  to 
and  tncn  across  the  Ural  River.  This  ad- 
vance is  still  going  on.  The  Caucasus  prov- 
inces are  fast  filling  up  with  peasants  whose 
labors  are  covering  the  rich  arable  land 
with  waving  wheat  Bokhara  acknowledges 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Gear.  Pamir  has  heen 
within  Russia's  limits  since  1895.  Turkey, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  Kafiristan,  and  the 
Chinese  Empire  —  there  is  Russia's  southern 
line.  And  in  Persia  it  is  well  known  what 
party  has  been  getting  the  upper  hand  of  late. 
The  opportunity  ot  the  South  African  war 
vtns  not  one  for  Russia  to  lose. 

The  development  of  Siberia  is  in  it.s  early 
infancy.  Forests  stretch  in  a  great  belt 
across  the  continent,  between  the  zone  of 
arctic  winter  and  that  of  agriculture.  The 


area  of  this  belt  is  one-half  the  country,  which 
is  twenty-five  times  greater  than  Germany. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  great;  only  the  most 
primitive  methods  are  in  use,  but  without 
modern  machinery,  more  gold  is  produced 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States,  the  Transvaal,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  coal  of  Sakhalin  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Wales,  and  Siberian  petroleum 
competes  with  our  own  for  the  Cbuiese 
market. 

TRE  VALUE  OF  SIBERIA  TO  RUSSIA 

Siberia  is  somewhat  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous than  Canada,  and  not  unlike  it  in  climate, 
topography,  and  natural  resources.  The 
Trans-Siberian  railway  runs  in  the  latitude 
of  England ;  Vladivostock  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Marseilles,  and  Port  Arthur 
further  south  than  Naples.  The  province 
has  a  population  ut  six  millions,  hve-sLxths  of 
whom  are  European,  and  the  increase  by 
immigration  alone  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year.  Its  two  largest  cities  each  num- 
ber over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  one  of 
them  is  the  seat  of  a  university  having  five 
hundred  students  and  a  library  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  \ohnncs.  I.uxuriously 
equij)])ed  express  trains,  with  s]eej)ers  and 
dining  cars,  are  now  running  into  the  heart 
of  Asia.  In  the  fall  of  1897  the  Trans. 
Siberian  carried  into  Russia  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  cereals,  and  had 
to  refuse  transpci nation  to  much  of  the  grain 
that  offered,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  its 
rolling  stock.  By  190$  at  latest  it  is  expected 
that  through  trains  to  the  Pacific  will  enable 
passengers  to  go  from  London  or  Paris  to 
Port  Arthur  in  twelve  days,  and  to  Shanghai 
in  fourteen  —  a  journey  which  now  takes 
twenty*eight. 

The  value  <>f  Siberia  to  Russia  is  siniply  iiv 
calculable.  Already  the  Czar  s  subjects  num- 
ber i30,ooo,cxx).  Germany,  with  an  active, 
energetic  people,  and  an  increasing  popula- 
tion hemmed  in  by  powerful  neighbors,  is 
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attempting  to  establish  colonies  in  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  is  having;  a  hard  time 
to  find  desirable  territory.  The  Anijlo-Siixon 
has  been  borne  like  seed  before  the  wind  into 
every  corner  of  the  globe.  Russia  can  find 
plenty  of  room  for  her  overflow  on  her  own 
adjoining  estate.  Of  prolific  race,  and  with 
boundless  natural  advantages,  she  has  only  to 
wait  and  grow.  In  Asia  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  And  she  regards  Asia  as  her  own 
to  grow  in. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  say  so  much 
because  it  is  only  in  the  light  oi  Russia's  past 
history  in  Asia  that  we  can  form  a  clear  idea 
of  her  ambitionSp  and  of  the  policy  she  is 
likely  to  pursue  in  the  East.  That  policy 
does  not  change  from  year  to  year,  or  from 
rei<;n  to  reign.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
Minister  is  in  charge,  or  how  long  events  op- 
pose a  temporary  barrier  to  the  constant  pur- 
pose of  the  Czar's  government.  The  Russian 
believes  that  his  country  is  destined  to  become 
all-powerful.  A  kind  of  inevitableness  has 
seemed  to  characterize  its  growth.  Sebasto- 
poi  apparently  dealt  it  a  heavy  blow  ;  yet 
almost  in  the  verv  hour  of  that  humiliation  an 
empire  on  the  Pacific  was  silently  won.  A 
single  glance  at  the  map  is  enough  to  set  the 
imagination  powerfully  at  work. 

Rt  SM.x's  KINSHIP  TO  ASIA 

Moreover,  Russia  is  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  governing  the  Mongolian  jjopula- 
tions  of  eastern  Asia  than  any  other  European 
nation.  Her  very  failings  are  in  her  favor. 
In  civilization  as  in  mental  attitude  the  Slav 
is  half  an  Oriental.  The  Chinaman  recognizes 
the  emperor  as  the  father  of  his  people.  If 
once  the  transfer  of  affection  from  Pekin  to 
St.  Petersburg  were  effected,  there  would  be 
little  reason  for  the  newly  adopted  children  of 
I  he  White  Czar  to  feel  the  change,  and  none  to 
regret  it.  Russian  government  is  not  always 
good,  but  that  would  only  make  the  Chinaman 
feel  i.n  re  at  home.  A  little  cruelty  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  despotic  officials  vvould.in  his 
mind,  be  far  preferable  to  English  sanitary-  reg- 
ulations and  courts  of  law.  Perhaps  industrial 
competition  niii^ht  breed  race  liatred,  but  at 
present  at  least  it  is  certainly  true  that  there 
is  littie  ot  this  feeling  between  Slav  and  Mon- 
gol. If  Russia  and  China  were  left  to  them- 
selves, it  is  as  near  to  certain  as  anything 


can  be  that  Russia  would  eventually  be  the 
acknowledged  master,  and  that  China  would 
find  the  change  decidedly  to  her  benefit. 

In  the  matter  of  capital,  Russia  is  too 
poor  to  supply  her  own  needs.  She  is  the 
great  debtor  nation  of  Europe,  and  is  bound 
to  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
development  of  Siberia  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  her,  but  this  can  take  place  only 
by  an  inflow  of  cai^tal  from  the  money  centres 
of  the  world.  Far  from  desiring  to  prevent 
the  other  nations  from  makinf^  investments 
in  whatever  part  of  Asia  she  holds  under  her 
sway,  Russia  ought  to  give  them  ail  possible 
encouragement  in  douig  sa  Only  in  this 
way  can  her  potential  riches  become  actual. 

WHY  RUSSIA  GOES  SLOWLY 

And  here  is  the  conflict  in  Russia's  own 
mind.  Politically  she  would  conquer.  Indus- 
trially she  cannot  go  too  far  nor  too  fast  In 
the  volume  of  trade  with  China.  Russia  falls 
behind  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Germany,  and  France,  which  take 
rank  in  this  respect  in  the  order  named. 
This  is  because  she  is  herself  a  country  of 
low  industrial  development.  Her  exports  are 
chiedy  agricultural  products  and  petroleum. 
She  could  not  supply  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles which  now  go  to  China  from  other  coun- 
tries if  she  had  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
market.  Japan  has  become  a  heavy  importer 
of  American  machinery.  The  same  thing 
will  be  true  in  China  when  its  time  of  indus- 
trial development  comes.  Baldwin  locomo- 
tives are  now  in  use  on  the  eastern  sections 
of  the  Trans-Siberian,  in  commerce  as  in 
the  matter  of  making  investments  Russia  is 
not  in  a  po.sition  to  compete  to  any  great 
extent  with  other  nations,  and  a  [u>licy  of 
exclusion  directed  against  thorn  injures  her 
possessions  without  benefiting  her.  Yet 
Russia  has  always  been  exclusive  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

ENGLAND'S  POSITION 

But  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  the  case 
is  different  from  the  case  of  Russia.    In  the 

amount  of  China's  commerce,  which  falls  to 
their  share,  they  stand  respectively  first  and 
third  in  the  list  of  nations.  Moreover,  they 
have  political  interests,  which  clash  with  those 
of  Russia.   Their  trade  interests  have  led 
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them  to  advocate  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 
But  if  Russia  were  to  propose  to  occupy 
China,  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
there  should  be  absolute  freedom  of  trade, 
honest  and  impartial  government,  and  liberty 
tc  outside  capital  to  invest  wherever  an  open- 
ing  offered,  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
would  make  strenuous  opposition,  notwith- 
standing the  great  commercial  advantage 
which  they  would  derive  from  such  a  change. 
Great  Britain,  indeed,  has  no  desire  to  occupy 
any  part  of  China  herself,  unless  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lorestall  other  Powers.  Just  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  to  add  to  her 
territory  would  have  very  little  attraction  for 
her.  The  white  man's  burden  has  been  too 
heavy  on  her  shoulders,  of  late,  to  make  her 
anxious  to  increase  the  load.  But  there  is 
India.  Russia,  at  the  Khyber  Fass^  is  bad 
enough,  but  Russia  on  the  borders  of  Burmah 
would  be  worse.  And  if  the  myriads  of  the 
yeilow  race  should  inarch  under  the  banners 
of  the  Czar,  how  could  Britain  hope  to  turn 
hack  such  an  inundation  ? 

japan's  power  and  ambition 

As  for  Japan,  she  is  cooped  in  densely  pop- 
ulated islands,  and  needs  room  on  the  con- 
tinent to  overflow.  But  already  she  is  so 
powerful  that  Russia  may  well  think  her  a 
dangerous  riva!  in  the  far  East,  and  wish  to 
prevent  her  trom  becoming  still  stronger.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  how,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  between  Japan  and  China,  Russia  stepped 
in  to  prevent  Japan  from  taking  the  IJao  tnnj^ 
peninsula,  and  how  three  years  later,  w'th 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talien-wan,  the  White  Czar  plucked  for  him- 
self the  fruit  of  victory  from  which  the 
Mikado  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  his 
hand.  Japan  cannot  regard  Rusisia  other- 
wise than  as  a  hostiks  Power. 

Rtissia  may  well  hesitate,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  disproportion  in  size  between  the 
two  countries,  to  provoke  Japan  too  far. 
Japan  is,  in  both  area  and  population,  some- 
what greater  than  Great  Britain.  Her  indus- 
trial strength  is  advancing  by  leaps.  Her 
mines,  railroads,  and  manufactories  pay  no 
tribute  to  foreign  bondholders,  for  she  has 
kept  her  development  in  her  own  hands. 
Her  capital,  invested  in  proiitahle  enterprises, 
has  rolled  up  swtftiy.   Since  the  war  with 


China,  her  progress  has  gone  on  with  acceler« 

ated  rapidity.  She  has  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  military  and  naval  e.xpansion, 
which  will  be  completed  in  1906,  so  carefully 
calculated  as  not  to  overstrain  her  financial 
resources.  She  has  the  gold  standard.  On 
a  war  footing  her  army  will  number  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  her  fleet,  when  it  is 
completed,  will  consist  of  sixty-seven  ships  of 
war,  seven  of  them  first-class  battleships,  be- 
sides eleven  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  torpedo  boats. 

Taken  altog-cther  the  record  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  Japan  forms  the  most  astonishing 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  times.  The 
story  of  its  awakening  seems  like  a  fairy  tale. 
In  less  than  fifty  years  it  has  covered  the 
ground  which  it  took  Europe  six  centuries  to 
traverse.  In  1 854,  when  first  opened  to  West* 
em  civilization,  it  was  a  feudal  state.  In  18S9 
it  became  a  parliamentary  government.  To» 
day  it  belongs  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Japan  and  Russia  arc  the  two  great  rivals 
in  the  East.  Both  are  in  contact  with  an 
inferior  and  effete  political  power.  Will 
each  frustrate  the  other  ?  Will  thev  divide  ? 
Or  will  they  fight  ?  The  person  who  could 
answer  these  questions  would  have  advanced 
a  goodly  distance  toward  the  solutions  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  the  far  East. 

GBRlf amy's  eagerness  FOR  TERRITORY 

Just  how  large  a  part  hi  the  destinies  of 
the  far  East  France  and  Germany  are  to  play 
it  is  impossible  yet  to  tell.  The  conclusion 
of  the  Chinn-Japancse  war  saw  these  two 
Powers  united  with  Russia  in  opposition  to 
Japan's  securing  a  foothokl  on  the  mainland. 
At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  considera- 
tions of  European  politics  dictated  the  combi- 
nation. During  the  last  generation  France 
has  sedulously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  and  Germany  has  found  it  to  her  in- 
terest to  do  the  same.  This  was  a  i^art  of 
the  policy  laid  down  by  I^ismarck,  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  (iermany  can  now  afford 
to  throw  it  overboard.  Yet  Germany's  ambi- 
tion for  colonies  and  trade  expansion  has  now 
thrust  her  under  Russia's  very  nose  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  The  occupation  of  Kiao-Chan 
can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  a  very 
disagreeable  surprise  to  St.  Petersburg.  From 
this  foothold  in  northern  China  the  newcomer 
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is  certain  to  extend  his  power,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  barrier  in  Russia's  way  if  in  the 
progress  of  time  the  Slav  in  contact  with  the 
Mongol  proves  to  be  the  dominant  race. 
As  for  France,  her  ambitions  are  all  in 

southern  China,  and  as  a  rivalry  with  Hng- 
land,  who  is  reaching;  out  troni  liurmah 
toward  the  upper  part  ot  the  Yangtse  basin, 
is  already  springing  up  there,  she  b  likely  to 
find  tha^  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  her  interests 
will  carry  her  in  Russia's  train. 

As  to  ourselves,  we  want  to  see  China  pre- 
served, well  governed  and  prosperous,  and  to 
compete  lor  our  share  of  its  trade.  Beyond 


that  we  have  no  interests  there.    To  promote 

the  peace  of  the  world,  to  preserve  our  treaty 
rights,  and  to  secure  the  maintenance  ot  order 
and  a  stable  government  in  a  country  where 
we  buy  and  sell  more  than  any  other  nation 
except  Great  Britain,  is  in  accord  both  with 
our  general  poiiv  v  in  the  past,  our  present 
interests,  and  the  cause  of  civilization  at  large. 
So  astonbhing  does  our  lack  of  any  desire  for 
territorial  indemnity  seem  in  some  quarters  of 
Kurnpe  that  the  order  to  withdraw  our  troops 
was  regarded  as  cowardice  I  But  there  is  a  very 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  in  the  United 
Sutes  of  the  value  of  the  Chinese  market. 


ROME  AS  A  POLITICAL  BOGEY 

THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  COMPARED  WITH  THE  UNITED 

STATL\S— DIVERGENCIES,  NOT  PARALLELS—  I  HE  CAUSES 
OF  ROME'S  DECUNE  HAD  NO  RELATION  TO  PROVINCES 

HY 

WILLIAiM  STEARNS  DAVIS 


**    A    LITTLE  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 

l\  thing,"  and  historical  parallels  are 
often  as  dangerous.  Forty  years  ago 
Southerners  declared  that  they  seceded  for 
practically  the  reasons  which  animated  the 
colonists  of  1776.  The  cases  seemed  similar 
enough  to  deceive  them.  To-day  the  Anti 
Imperialists  say:  "America  by  holding  out- 
lying dependencies  is  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  will  suffer  the 
same  fate.*'  This  supposed  parallel,  I  pro- 
pose to  show,  is  based  on  a  careless  reading 
of  history.  The  Roman  Republic  fell  on  ac- 
count of  peculiar  internal  causes,  and  would 
have  fallen  had  it  never  possessed  a  province. 
Rome  had  political  and  social  conditions 
cntirclv  unlike  those  of  tlie  United  Slates, 
and  these  conditions  cost  her  her  liberty. 

NO  REPRESEMTATIVE  GOVKKNMENT 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  United  States  that 
the  citi/en  <>f  Orej^on  is  as  perfectly  repre- 
sented in  uur  national  legislature  a.s  ihe  citizen 
of  Maryland.  Each  has  his  representative 
at  Washington.  The  interests  of  each  State 
arc  protected,  be  it  far  or  near.  Precisely 
opposite  conditions  obtained  in  Roman  Italy. 


For  the  election  of  magistrates  or  for  legisla- 
tion every  citizen  had  his  vote ;  but  that  vote 
could  be  cast  only  within  the  capital  city  itself. 
Otherwise  Roman  citizenship  conferred  only 
certain  legal  and  commercial  advantages.  The 
voter  could  send  no  deputy.  To  go  up  thus  to 
an  assembly  was  a  duty  so  arduous  that  only 
on  rare  occasions  could  the  dwellers  through- 
out Italy,  in  an  age  without  railroads,  under- 
take it ;  and  the  instances  when  tliey  did  so  in 
large  numbers  are  recorded  as  notable  events. 

In  short,  after  nearly  all  Italians  had  be- 
come Rotnau  citizens,  Rome  still  continued 
to  employ  practically  the  system  of  the  pres- 
ent New  England  "town  meeting,"  where 
every  citizen  is  supposed  to  represent  in  per- 
son his  individual  interests.  That  such  a 
system  is  unsuitable  tor  any  but  a  small 
homogeneous  community  is  constantly  .shown 
by  the  fact  that  New  England  towns  upon 
gaining  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  are 
usually  glad  to  change  to  a  "city"  govern- 
ment, where  the  more  wicldy  "  council "  takes 
the  place  of  the  ponderous  "  meeting."  Yet 
wiUl  machinery  as  imperfect  as  this,  the  Ro- 
mans attempted  to  govern  a  home  territory, 
larger  and  tar  more  populous  than  the  State 
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of  New  York.  That  opportunities  for  packed 
anemblies,  for  important  meetings  at  short 

notice,  for  class  legislation,  for  every  sort  of 
political  mischief  arc  constantly  presented  in 
such  a  system,  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof. 
It  tt  equally  certain  that  the  decisive  factor 
in  nearly  evefy  case  of  revolution  must  be 
•  ^^  ms';es  of  the  capital  citv,  always  subaer- 
vieni  to  the  worst  political  influences. 

ABSSNCB  OP  A  ROMAN  IIIDDLB  CLASS 

Americans  should  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  presidential  candidates  arc  almost 
invariably  men  neither  of  illustrious  birth 
nor  of  great  wealth.  They  are  drawn  from 
the  main  source  of  the  present  fatness  of 
our  nation,  the  well-towlo  class.  If  Rome  had 
retained  such  a  middle  class,  its  sobriety, 
thrift,  and  common  sense,  its  ability  to  rise  to 
heroic  self-sacrifice  might  have  saved  her 
liberties,  despite  the  great  flaw  in  her  consti- 
tution. But  she  had  lost  many  of  her  sul>- 
stantial  pi^n-^nnt  farmers  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle with  Hannibal,  and  she  did  not  replace 
them.  Two  factors,  neither  of  them  operative 
m  America,  made  Italy  a  land  of  a  few  rich 
men,  many  poor,  and  almost  none  between. 

The  Second  Punic  War,  when  Hannibal  was 
crushed  by  Rome,  lasted  for  seventeen  years. 
It  was  waged  with  a  fury  that  finds  no  paral- 
lel in  modern  times.  The  frightful  devasta- 
tion wrought  in  the  South  during  the  moil 
and  toil  of  our  Civil  War  suggests  a  simi- 
larity, but  only  faintly.  The  flower  of  the 
Italbn  youth  perished  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands :  seventy  thousand  fell  in  the  one  battle 
of  Cannae.  The  loss  through  pillaged  cities, 
through  the  blotting  out  of  whole  commu* 
nfties,  and  the  destruction  of  wealth,  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Rome  was  victorious  in 
her  struggle  with  the  greatest  general  known 
to  history ;  but  at  what  a  cost !  Modern  war- 
fare, even  at  its  worst,  is  so  comparatively 
dispassionate  and  humane,  and  in  the  case  of 
our  own  mainland  the  ocean  is  so  perfect  a 
bulwark  against  any  but  naval  attacks,  that 
no  struggle  of  the  future,  however  terrific,  can 
accomplish  one  tithe  of  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  death  grapple  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 

Then,  precisely  when  the  Italian  middle 
classes  were  thus  piteousiy  reduced,  came  a 
great  influx  of  slave  labor.  Slavery  has  al- 
ready become  to  us  a  thing  of  antiquarian 


interest.  It  in  so  alien  to  the  modern  hpirit, 
that  we  cannot  easily  realize  that  human 
chattels  were  sold  within  the  United  States 
four  decades  ago.  But  slavery  was  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  later  Roman  society.  It 
was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Roman  capi- 
talists. After  the  Second  Funic  War,  came 
slave  labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  free 
farmers  who  had  perished.  Slaves  were 
bought  cheap;  a  tritle  paid  for  their  food; 
they  drew  no  wages.  The  taskmaster's  whip 
kept  them  busy.  Not  merely  did  these  cap- 
tive Celts.  Germans,  and  Asiatics  fill  up  the 
gaps  made  by  war,  but  their  competition 
soon  ruined  most  of  the  free  agriculturalists. 
The  surviving  small  farmers  saw  their  profits 
vanishing,  their  lands  depreciating.  They 
sold  their  estates  to  the  great  capitalists  for 
goat  pastures,  and  swarraed  to  the  cities, 
where  by  government  com  doles,  and  the 
bribes  of  candidates  for  ofRce,  they  eked  out 
a  wretched  existence.  So  constant  and  in- 
sidious was  the  influence  of  slavery,  that 
when  Caesar  at  last  pulled  down  the  Repub- 
lic, the  country  towns  of  Italy  were  decaying, 
population  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the 
great  middle  class  that  had  won  for  Rome 
her  glory  was  nearly  gone. 

LACK  OF  PUBLIC  SPIRFT  IN  ROME 

It  is  said  of  Americans  that  "they  do  not 
take  the  time  to  be  well  governed,"  and  per- 
haps this  accusation  contains  the  germs  of  a 
sober  truth ;  but  it  is  possible  to  dte  examples 
showing  that  the  average  Ronmn  so  entirely 
lacked  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
his  fellow-citizens,  that  no  comparison  with 
American  conditions  is  possible. 

In  fast-increasing  numbers  our  wealthy  men 
are  devoting  their  fortunes  to  charity,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  like  philanthropies; 
thus  indicating  that  they  realize  that  their 
money  is  not  for  mere  selfish  enjoyment; 
that  they  owe  a  duty  to  society  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  wealth.  Rut  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  case  in  the  later  Roman  Republic  where 
an  act  of  public  charity  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  vainglorious  motive,  or  be  proved  to  have 
been  a  disguised  political  bribe.  To  pay  a 
strictiv  lei;al  debt  was  tbc  whole  financial 
duty  ot  a  Roman. 

Our  courts  are  not  always  infallible;  but 
the  proved  instances  of  venal  judges  or  juries 
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are  hardly  to  be  discovered.  The  purity  of 
its  courts  is  one  of  the  main  props  of  any 

government.  That  this  purity  was  pitifully 
lacking  in  the  later  Republic,  no  candid  stu- 
dent ol  Roman  history  will  dispute.  The 
juries  were  drawn  from  the  Senators  and 
Knights,  —  the  governing  classes.  They  had 
a  community  of  interest  with  every  guilty  offi- 
cial. Thoy  were  so  notoriously  corrupt  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  would-be  plunderer  to 
calculate  in  advance  the  percentage  of  hb 
pickings  necessary  to  propitiate  his  judges, 
if  he  should  be  prosecuted.  Clodius,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  conunitted  an  infamous 
crime  in  the  house  of  Caesar.  Yet  thanks  to 
the  "influence"  of  Crassus,  the  millionnatre, 
he  was  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  the  jury 
admitted  in  private  was  amply  proved. 

Every  stable  government  must  at  least 
malntaki  law  and  order.  Outbreaks  of  mob 
violence  must  be  checked  and  punbbed,  if 
not  prevented.  In  almost  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica, all  social  elements,  except  the  worst,  cry 
out  against  such  excesses ;  and  public  senti- 
ment reacts  upon  the  authorities  if  they  have 
been  slack.  In  Rome»  mob  rule  became  a 
regular  engine  of  government.  Political 
opponents  were  assassinated  under  the  most 
brutal  circumstances.  The  murderers  were 
either  applauded,  or  received  only  nominal 
punishment?;.  CIndius  drove  his  opponents 
from  the  assembly-places  with  armed  gladia- 
tors; and  then  his  underlings,  acting  for 
the  whole  citizen  body  of  Italy,  enacted  laws 
that  were  never  set  aside  as  unconstitutional, 
Clodius  and  his  personal  foe  Milo.  with  their 
partisans,  fought  for  days  in  the  streets,  and 
were  stopped  by  exhaustion,  not  by  coercion. 

A  CORRUPT  ARISTOCRACV 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  the  worst 
American  politicians  are  men  ot  ability.  They 
have  risen  to  power  not  usually  through  birth 
or  inherited  wealth,  but  because  they  are  born 
leaders  and  organizers.  Their  parlies  cast 
thcni  away  when  they  cease  to  be  useful. 
Now  Rome  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy  to 
which  the  passport  was  not  ability  but  simply 
birth  (1  riches.  Nominally  controlled  by 
the  Assembly,  the  real  government  lay  in 
the  "  noble  "  families  centred  at  Rome.  The 
average  Italian  had  great  reverence  for  high 
lineage,  and  readily  elected  to  the  magistra- 


cies  a  certain  limited  set  of  aristocrats.  These 
in  the  best  age  were  indeed  a  race  of  bom 
generals,  statesmen,  and  diplomats.  But  when 
between  200  and  50  b.c.  this  close  aristocracy 
had  gained  a  settled  grip  on  the  government, 
which  only  a  Caesar  could  kiose,  the  "nobility  " 
liecame  the  hot«bed  of  all  venality,  selfishness, 
and  violence.  To  prevent  a  non-noble  from 
reaching  high  office  they  hesitated  at  tew 
crimes.  They  saw  with  complacency  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy  perishing.  Did  not 
the  catastrophe  enable  them  to  swell  their 
estates  for  a  trifle }  They  declaimed  noisily 
of  "  liberty,"  well  understanding  that  to  them 
"liberty"  was  a  commodity  reserved  for  them- 
selves alone.  Using  their  official  positions  to 
amass  huge  properties  (often  dissipated,  in 
turn,  in  most  vapid  pleasure),  they  met  with 
a  guffaw  any  suggestion  that  Providence  had 
not  singled  out  their  coterie  to  inherit  all 
the  blessings  of  the  earth.  Unrestrained  by 
a  written  constitution;  indulging  in  "job- 
bery" over  ta.\-,  road-,  and  building-contracts, 
unparalleled  in  present  conditions,  their  cor- 
ruption was  equalled  only  by  their  utter  stu- 
pidity. And  at  last  Caesar  destroyed  an 
hereditary  oligarchy  of  which  no  parallel  can 
be  conceived  in  America. 

Rome,  then,  had  a  government  unfitted  for 
nilmg  anything  but  a  small  town;  and  this 
itself  was  enough  to  pull  down  the  Republic 
with  a  crash  ;  while  in  Ann'rica,  thanks  to  the 
representative  system,  three  million  square 
miles  can  be  represented  and  controlled  at  a 
single  building  in  Washington.  Rome  in 
Ca  sar's  age  because  of  slavery  had  practically 
lost  her  strong  middle  class,  and  this  class  is, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  main  bul- 
wark of  America.  Romans  lacked  the  sense 
of  political  responsibility  and  the  love  of  law 
and  order  in  so  marked  a  degree  that  the 
shortcomings  of  Americans  in  these  respects 
seem  slight.  Rome  was  controlled  by  a  sin- 
gle hereditary  oligarchy,  far  worse  than  our 
basest  "rings,"  and  without  even  those  high 
qualities  which  gi\c  our  corruptionists  their 
power.  By  these  causes  the  Roman  Republic 
fell.  Now  none  of  these  had  any  relation  to 
the  control  of  provinces.  They  were  all  in- 
ternal, and  rose  from  conditions  that  have  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  any  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  crushing  the  Tagalog  in- 
surgents. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  NATURK  PICTURES' 

H«>M  1>U.\\VIN(;S  OK  STL  KKKD  1«1KI»S  TO  I'lK  )T(  m;KAPIIS  (U"  WILD  ONKS,  THEIR 
NKSTS  AM)  THKIR  V< )L  N( i  —  NKW  KKVELA  IK )\S  OF  lUKD  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE- 
INFINITE  FATIEN'CE  REtjL  IKED  — A  DAY  S  WORK  TO  C.ICV  A  WOODCMUCK'S  I'ORTRAIT 

HV 

A.  RADCLYFFE  DUGMORE 

AiTNo*  or  "•mn  momr«" 


While  book-illustrating 
has  changed  continually 
since  printing  was  first 
discovered,  the  greatest 
improvement  has  been 
made  in  pictures  of 
birds  and  animals.  It 
is  largely  to  the  camera 
that  we  owe  this  great 
improvement.  The  ac- 
companying illustration 
of  a  stormy  petrel  is  a 
somewhat  grotesque  but  yet  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  earlier  work  of  the  ornithological 
artist.  It  is  reproduced  from  "  The  Natural 
History  of  Birds"  by  Count  de  Huffon, 
printed  in  England  in  1793-  I  nlil  quite 
recently  only  drawings  were  used  for  illustra- 
tions, and  with  subjects  such  as  birds,  *'  the 
personal  c(juation  "  played  so  prominent  a 
part  that  one  felt  a  certain  sense  of  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  even  of  fairly  good  drawings. 


For  my  own  part  I  had  never  been  satis- 
fied with  drawings  of  birds;  and  therefore, 


RE.\nV  FOR  LLNCH. 


THt  (>LI>  .MKTHOD        BIRO  ll.I.fSTKATION. 
[I- rum  i  Si.iiid;irJ  Wurk  of  Naiuial  Hitiory  ] 


'  It  is  hardly  necessary  tu  tcU  any  one  who  lonks  at  Mr,  Du};morc'«  picturen  reprtxluceil  here  that  they  are  all  photo- 
granhril  from  live  bird*.    Many  arc  wild  birds  taken  in  the  woods  with  "  snap  shots,"  by  hard  work  and  good  luck,  as 
plained  by  the  author. 
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giving  up  the  pencil,  I  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  were  experimenting  with 
bird  photography.  All  my  earlier  attempts 
were  with  mounted  specimens,  at  first  with- 
out any  accessories.  But  the  photographs 
seemed  hard  and  unlifelike.  Then  I  tried 
placing  the  mounted  bird  in  natural  sur- 
roundings, either  out  of  doors,  or  beneath 
a  skylight.  The  pictures  were  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, but  still  there  was  no  di.sguising  the  fact 
that  the  bird  was  mounted.  The  eyes,  and 
usually  the  legs,  told  the  story.  The  pictures 
were  unsympathetic  ;  it  was  as  though  one  had 
photographed  the  wax  model  of  a  friend.  The 


•  •■rfrlfkt,  IVn,      A.  «.  DHfwtm*. 

NUMBF.R  THRF.K  BElOMKS  ANXIOI  S. 
(Thtce  lucccssive  «»p-<hii49  of  a  wild  IndiKobirJ  feeding  her  young 
with  grjuliuppert  on  a  Iiku*i  irae.J 


likeness  was  there,  but  the  life  was  lacking, 
and  there  was  another  objection :  although 
to  the  casual  observer  the  specimen  may 
appear  well  mounted,  how  rarely  is  shown 
the  characteristic  pose  so  subtle  and  delicate 
in  its  infinite  variety !  Hut  few  taxidermists 
are  naturali.sts;  and,  without  endless  study  of 
living  bird.s,  how  can  any  one  expect  to  know 
the  attitudes  assumed  by  the  different  species.' 
The  human  eye  itself  is  scarcely  quick 
enough  to  take  note  of  these  things,  and  it  is 
to  the  camera  that  we  mu.st  turn,  and  use  it 
as  eye,  notebook,  and  pencil.  It  was  the  real- 
ization of  this  fact  that  led  me  finally  to  try 
the  fascinating  but  difficult  task  of  photo- 
graphing the  living  bird. 


[A 


«)NK  AT  A  TIMK. 

To  begin  with,  only  nestlings  were  my 
models,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  results 
—  no  glass  eyes  nor  dried-up  legs  to  mar  the 
picture,  but  expressions  as  varied  as  they  were 
beautiful,  and  positions  entirely  different  frf)ni 
those  seen  in  mounted  specimens.  These 
successes  led  me,  of  course,  to  attempt  pho- 
tograjihing  the  adult  bird,  and  I  made  many 
experiments  with  tame  birds.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  place  arranged  so  that  there 
might  be  abundant  light ;  and  to  avoid  same- 
ness in  the  arrangement  of  the  lighting,  the 
contrivance  must  be  movable.  I  made  a 
wooden  plate  form  (supjiorted  on  two  light 
wooden  horses)  about  six  feet  long,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  mosquito  netting  stretched  on  a 
light  framework.     The  background  was  of 
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A  \VHH  E-FOt)l  EU  MOUSE  AND  YOUNG  (about  life  site). 

[While  oul  for  a  walk  with  a  friend,  the  author  came  across  lhi«  interesting  Kroup.  The  frigliiened  mother  instantly  disnp- 
peared,  and  could  not  lie  found  after  the  most  careful  search;  only  after  reaching  home  did  Mr.  Dugnuire's  conipiinion  find  the 
poor  liHlc  creature  —  im  his  potietf  Fearing  lest  the  young  ones  would  die.  the  author  ran  li.ick  two  miles  with  the  old  mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  managed  just  before  dusk  to  secure  this  picture  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  reunited  family.] 


wood  to  which  could  be  attached  paper  or 
cloth  of  any  desired  shade.  The  camera 
could  be  moved  backward  or  forward,  and 
secured  with  a  tripod  screw.  Into  this  port- 
able cage  the  bird  was  to  be  put ;  and,  as 
there  was  only  one  perch, —  usually  a  stick 
or  small  branch  of  convenient  shape  and  size, 
—  I  fondly  imagined  that  the  birtl  would  sit 
pretty  nearly  where  I  wished.  Hut  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  When  I  put  the 
bird  in,  any  place  and  every  place  suited 
him  better  than  the  perch  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged for  his  special  comfort.  When  a 
bird,  no  matter  how  tame  he  may  be.  is  placed 
amid  new  and  unusual  surrnundin^^s,  he  is 
at  first  greatly  frightened,  and  thereff)re 
quite  unmanageable.  It  usually  requires  some 
time  to  pr()ve  to  him  that  the  new  cage  will 
not  harm  him.     So  I  found  mv  cage  not  alto- 


gether a  success ;  but  by  patience  I  managed 
to  obtain  some  very  satisfactory  photographs. 

THE  SPORT  OF  PHOTOCRAPHINd  WILD  BIRP.S 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  led  to  attempt 
the  task  of  photographing  the  adult  bird  in 
its  wild  state  and  in  its  natural  surroundings. 
It  was  then  I  began  to  api)reciate  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  work.  Lf>oked  at  from  any  one 
of  several  standpoints  the  photographing  of 
wild  birds  will  be  found  equally  satisfactory. 
As  a  sport  it  should  take  a  high  place,  for 
undoubtedly  the  skill  as  well  as  the  persever- 
ance and  the  instinct  of  the  hunter  is  a  nec- 
essary reciuirement ;  and  a  successful  shot 
with  the  camera  is  far  n)ore  difficult  to  obtain 
than  a  correspondingly  fortunate  (on  one  side 
onlv  )  shot  from  a  gun.  Then,  too,  the  accom- 
plishment of  one's  desire  leaves  behind  it 
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A.NXIULS  FOR  HIS  lURN. 


[The  little  field-sparrows  in  Ihte  picture  have  lieen  away  from  the  nest  only  a  few  hours.  The  mother  bird  has  brought 
them  a  huge  grasshopper,  and  the  Mild  flappin);  ut  wings  by  which  the  hungry  youngster  tries  to  keep  his  balance  is  amusingly 
indicated  by  the  camera,  as  is  also  the  vigorous  protest  of  his  less  fortunate  brother.] 


no  disagreeable  taste  to  mar  one's  pleasure. 
What  true  sportsman  is  there  (and  I  speak 
neither  of  pot-hunters  nor  "  ^amc  hogs  ")  who, 
hearing  the  death  bleat  of  a  deer,  does  not  at 
heart  wish  his  shot  had  miscarried  }  Then, 
as  a  means  of  really  becoming  acquainted 
with  birds,  the  camera  is  without  an  equal ; 
for  to  be  even  a  moderately  successful  bird- 
photographer  one  must  have   an  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  the  camera, 
in  teaching  us  to  know  the  birds,  must  of 
necessity  .stimulate  our  affection  for  these  use- 
ful and  defenceless  creatures.  As  a  recorder 
of  facts  it  is  of  great  scientific  value,  for  it 
cannot  lie,  and  it  records  in  an  unmistakable 
form  every  detail  presented,  whether  it  be  the 
daily  growth  of  a  nestling  or  the  exquisite 
detail  of  the  bird's  nest. 


,A  WOODCOCK  ON  IIKK  NKSI. 


('•r/nyJW,  UUO,  tf  A.  M.  itugmwn. 


[The  protective  coloring  of  the  bird  is  admirably  shown  —  even  in  this  black  and  white  picture.    Kven  the  bill  is  ibrusi  under  a 
stick,  so  that  it  looks  like  the  surrounding  dried  twigs  and  grasses.] 
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It  is,  however,  to  the  keen  pleasure  that  With  some  birds  I  have  spent  days  in  trying 
m:\y  he  derived  from  this  new  sport  that  I    to  convince  them  that  I  intended  no  harm; 


would   p'irticiilarly  call 
attention.  Nut  only  is 
there  the  delight  in 
overcoming  diffi- 
culties (and  they 
\vi!!  be  found  both 
numerous  and  varied), 
but  there  is  the  pleas* 
ure    of    being  placed 
among  surrounding's  thnt 
are  inseparable  from  this  jiuisuit.     A  rich 
harvest  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
birds'  home  life  may  be  gathered  by  any 
observing  person  who  spends  much  time 
aloni^  the  hcdcrerows  or  in  the  woods. 

He  who  would  hunt  birds  with  the 
camera  will  find  that  without  doubt  the 
breeding  season  is  the  time  best  suited 
to  his  purpose,  for  then  the  feathered 
housekeepers  are  restricted  in  their  indi- 
vidual range  to  a  comparatively  limited 
area.  Having  learned  the  sitnatfon 
of  their  house,  he  may  find  them 
at  home  when  he  calls,  en^^n^^cd 
in  attending  to  lliL-ir  various  do- 
mestic duties.  TJie  first  thing 
to  do  after  the  introduction, 
learning  their  name,  is  to  obtain 
their  confidence,  and,  with  birds  as  with 
people,  there  must  be  confidence  if  we 
wish  friendship.  How  easily  one  may 
gain  this  confidence  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  individuality  of  the  bird 
as  upf^n  the  species.  The  fear  of  man 
is  inherent  in  all  birds,  but  by  judicious 
management  this  fear  can  to  some  extent 
be  allayed. 


yet  they 
placed  not 
the  .slightest 
confidence  in 
me,  and  would 
not  even  feed 
their  young  if  I 
were  in  sight 
Others  of  the 
.same  species  be- 
came accustomed  to  my  presence  after 
less  than  an  hour,  showing  their  con- 
fidence by  coming  to  their  young  while  I 
stood  in  plain  sight,  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  nest.  It  is  in  the  difFicuity  of  famil- 
iarizing the  bird  with  ourselves  and  the 
^  _4  camera  that  we  experience 

the  greatest  obstacle  to 
photographing  them. 

Of  the  many  delightful 
birds  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know,  the  worm- 
eating  warbler  family,  whose 
portraits  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  pictures,  have 
afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  for 
they  become  absolutely  fearless  of  the 
camera,  and  they  place  a  degree  of  trust 
in  one  that  was  as  unusual  as  it  was 
deliL,hiful.  licing  an.vious  to  secure 
photographs  of  the  young,  1  paid  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  nest,  and  what  a 
wonderfully  concealed  nest  it  was,  tucked 
away  in  a  small  depression  and  hidden 
by  the  roots  of  an  oak  sapling.  It  would 
forever  have  remained  undiscovered  by 


WINNING   THE  CONFiiJE.StE 
OF  WILD  BIRDS 


ay*»«M,isnMv4-«.»v<Nr(.  ^  lucky 

SCOLDING  THE  INTRUDER.         chance,  obscrv  ed  one  of  the 
, .  .,.  . ,     ,        .         parent  birds  visiting  it. 

[.\  wild  woniKiiting  warbkr,  taken  a%  she  pn>-     '  ,  i.  i 

tctu  agaiau  the  authoi'k  prviimuy  lu  her  young-i         Only  at  first  did  thc  OWn- 

A  great  many  instances  ers  object  to  my  intruding, 

have  come  before  my  notice  of  the  change  and  by  various  methods  did  they  try  to  coax 

in  a  bird's  behavior,  from  extreme  fear  and  me  away  from  their  home.    First  one,  and 

distrust  to  a  degree  of  confidence  which,  to  then  the  other,  would  feign  broken  wings, 

the  inexperienced,  seems almmt inconceivable,  and  half  rolling,  half  scrambling,  they  would 

The  power  to  tame  birds  or  animals  is  thought  make  their  way  down  the  steep  hillside,  in 

to  belong  peculiarly  to  certain  ))ersriiis     This  thc  hope  of  luring  me  away-    Then,  finding 

may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  ln»ni  my  own  that  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in  even  by  such 

observations  I  am  inclmed  to  believe  that  an  artful  device,  they  endeavored  to  accom- 

tameness  is  a  quality  rather  of  the  natural  plish  their  object  by  scolding  at  me.    In  less 

disposition  of  the  individual,  bird,  or  animal,  than  two  hours  they  quieted  down  and  simply 
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A  DISREPl'TABI.K  PAIR 


[Screcch-owli,  pholosrap^lC(I  from  life] 

l<x)ked  on  in  silence.  The  next  time  I  visited 
the  nest  they  made  no  objection,  and  I  im- 
a^jincd  they  recognized  me,  and  realized  that 
I  meant  no  harm,  either  to  themselves  or  to 
their  young,  for  these  had  hatched  since  my 
last  \nsit.  Day  by  day  I  came  to  watch  the 
little  fellows,  and  they  grew  rapidly,  as  all 
young  birds  do.  Finally  they  were  ready  to 
make  their  first  venture  into  the  great  world 


A  WILD  fORfl-pINE. 
[Photographed  in  tlw  Adirondack*.] 


that,  should  no  accident  befall  them,  was  to 
be  their  feeding  ground  for  many  years  to 
come. 

SOME  EXCITING  EXPERIENCES 

As  I  looked  into  the  nest  the  family  of 
fledglings  scrambled  out,  as  though  they 
had  been  scattered  by  some  invisible  hand, 
so  nearly  simultaneous  was  their  action,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  each  little 
mite  of  down  and  rust-colored  feathers  was 
hidden  among  the  dead,  crackling  leaves  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewn.  Though  I 
had  tried  my  best  to  watch  where  each  bird 


l  »Hr,f»t,  |<ail,       J.  u  Umfmun. 

SCKEKCII  OWLS. 


concealed  itself,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
collected  them  all  preparatory  to  photograph- 
ing them.  Of  course  the  parents  were  greatly 
excited,  —  birds  always  are  when  their  young 
first  leave  the  nest,  —  and  when  they  saw  the 
entire  brood  captured  by  one  whom  they  had 
considered  a  friend,  they  seemed  to  regret 
having  placed  so  much  confidence  in  me. 
Hut  only  for  a  very  short  time  did  their 
doubts  continue.  As  soon  as  I  placed  the 
youngsters  on  a  suitable  perch,  they  both 
ceased  to  utter  that  lisping  note  of  anxious 
protestation,  and  to  show  that  they  no  longer 
feared  me  they  hopped  about  on  tlu  camera 
while  I  was  arranging  it. 

When  young  birds  (before  they  can  fly) 
are  placed  on  a  perch,  they  invariably  fall  off 
almost  as  fast  as  they  are  put  on,  and  there 
is  usually  a  bad  one  in  the  lot,  who  positively 
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refuses  to  sit  anywhere  he  may  be  placed,  tinually,  and  though  I  was  not  more  than 
Not  only  docs  he  fall  off,  but  if  possible,  he  three  or  four  feet  distant,  she  fed  them  with- 
grabs  one  or  two  of  his  small  companions,  out  troubling  herself  at  all  about  my  pres- 
and  down  they  go  together.  These  young  cnce.  Once  she  even  perched  on  my  hat, 
warblers  were  no  exception,  and  off  they  and  u.sed  the  camera  as  a  half-way  house, 
went,  one  after  another.  The  bad  one  proved  resting  on  it  each  time  she  went  back  and 
to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and  he  is  shown  in  forth  to  supply  the  fledglings  with  food.  Un- 
fortunately the  light  was  not  very 
good  for  instantaneous  photogra- 
phy, but  such  an  opportunity  for 
.securing  pictures  of  this  compara- 
tively rare  bird  was  not  to  be 
mis.scd,  so  I  made  many  exposures 
on  her  and  her  young,  with  fair 
results. 

From  a  photographic  standpoint 
they  are  of  course  faulty,  but  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  one's  overlooking  these 
shortcomings.  The  light  had  grown 
.so  weak  by  the  time  I  had  made 
about  fifteen  exposures,  that  I  was 
forced  to  abandon  any  further  at- 
tempts with  the  camera  for  that 
day.  Sitting  down  on  the  ground,. 
I  placed  the  young  warblers  on  my 
lap  to  examine  them  carefully. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  both 
the  parent  birds  came  on  my  knee,, 
first  without,  and  then  with  food 
for  the  youngsters.  It  was  quite  a 
novel  sensation,  and  one  that  was 
more  than  enjoyable.  It  was  posi- 
tively thrilling. 

Knowing  from  past  experience 
how  sceptical  people  are  when  told 
of  anything  that  they  themselves 
have  not  seen,  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there,  to  pay  my  war- 
bler friends  another  visit  early  the 
following  day,  and  photograph 
the  old  one  on  my  hand.  Th** 
day  was  fine,  and  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  one  of  the 
young  ones,  who  could  now  fiy  a 
little,  perched  on  the  low  branch 
of  a  small  bush.  One  of  the  old 
only  two  of  the  many  photographs  I  made  birds  was  hunting  busily  for  insects.  Sec- 
of  the  family.  ing  me  pick  up  her  baby,  she  flew  toward 

While  these  pictures  were  being  taken,  one  me.  but  did  not  object  in  the  least  to  my 
of  the  parent  birds  stayed  near  by  to  watch  taking  temporary  possession  of  it.  So  I  felt 
over  her  youngsters,  while  the  other  went  off  sure  that  she  recognized  her  friend  of  the 
in  search  of  food,  for  which  they  called  con-    previous  day.    A  few  moments  suflRced  to- 


<V»"|/*'-  l^'>  >•>  X'Hyxan. 

CEhAK  liIKl)  tAlING  WILD  CHtKKIKS. 

[Thi>  Koiirmand.of  cnunc  a  wilJ  tiril,  wa«  laiiulii  ju«t  a%  lie  had  pkkcd  a  lutcioui 
cherfy,  and  was  aboul  lo  lots  it  in  the  air  preparatory  to  twalluwing  it.] 
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PRAIRIE  DOGS. 

[These  very  shy  little  animals  were  photographed  at  tlie  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  alter  repealed  trials  and  the  exercise  of 
infinite  patience  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dugniore.  They  have  a  way  of  disappearing  at  the  least  motion  which  is  eminently  discour- 
aging to  their  would-be  portrait-makers.] 

arranfje  the  camera  in  a  place  where  the 
lijjht  was  bright,  and  when  all  was  ready  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  took  the  little  fellow,  who 
had  been  quietly  sleeping  in  the  warm  sun- 
light, and  set  him  on 
V  my  finger. 

Soon  he  called  lust- 
ily for  food,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see 
how  quickly  his  par- 
ent heard  and  under- 
stood. In  a  minuto 
or  two  she  came 
hurrying  along,  car- 
rying in  her  beak 
a  daddy-long-legs, 
and,  after  pausin;; 
on  the  camera  to 
see  that  all  was 
right,  she  flew  vn  my 


HESITA1K»N. 


[WwMgf  yhed  at  the  Natiooal  Zoulogical  Park,  Wathingloii. ] 


/uiilii,  and  calmly  fed 
her  hungry  little  one. 
With  my  disengaged 


RF..\r>V  TO  UlSAPPKAR 

[rhot<<t*ra)>hccl  al  (he  National  Zo> 
uto^icitl  F^irk,  \\'.uhiiigtoii  ] 
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hand  I  pressed  the  bulb,  and  a  picture  was 
secured. 

The  daddy-long-legs  ser\'ed  only  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  my  small  friend,  who  cried 


ru.ytfM,  lull.      J  M  pufwtgn, 

BKINC.ING  HOME  PROVISIONS 


[FcidjIc  I  ndigo-binl,  uti  klalk  of  (^ccn'i  Ixc  ] 


out  eagerly  for  more.  Again  the  industrious 
provider  went  off  in  search  of  other  and 
larger  insects.  She  was  away  for  some  time, 
but  what  she  brought  back  fully  compensated 
for  the  long  wait  —  of  perhaps  four  minutes. 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  huge 
brown  grasshopper,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
small  bird  himself.  Again  was  the  camera 
used  as  a  halting-place,  and  again  did  she  fly 
on  my  hand.  Hungry  though  the  little  fel- 
low may  have  been,  he  was  unable  to  swal- 
low .so  large  a  mouthful,  and  he  dropped  the 
grasshopper  into  my  partly  clo.scd  hand. 
Unfortunately  I  had  just  pressed  the  bulb 
and  was  therefore  unable  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  interesting  proceeding  that 
followed. 

Quite  naturally  the  mother  bird  was  anxious 
that  so  bountiful  a  supply  of  food  should  not 
be  wasted,  and  she  stood  on  my  thumb  and 
bending  down,  so  that  her  head  was  insidr 
my  hand,  extricated  the  prize.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  suitable 
size,  and  with  these  she  fed  her  quivering  and 
impatient  little  offspring.  During  the  morn- 
ing I  secured  a  few  more  photographs  of 
these  interesting  birds,  and  then  returning 
the  young.ster  to  the  bush  whence  I  had  taken 
him,  I  left  the  pair  in  possession  of  their  hill- 
side estate. 

SOME  INTERESTING  DISAPPOINTMENTS 

I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  oven-bird 
whose  beautiful  dome-shaped  nest  was  hidden 
among  the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods  near  by. 
She  was  at  home  when  I  called,  so  I  decided 
to  photograph  her.  Unfortunately  the  roof 
of  the  arched  nest  cut  off  the  light  so  that 
under  existing  circumstances  a  good  picture 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  for.  A  small  look- 
ing-gla.ss,  however,  served  to  alter  things,  by 
throwing  the  sunlight  into  the  nest,  so  that 
only  a  very  short  exposure  was  necessary. 

My  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  make  the 
further  acquaintance  of  this  little  thrush-like 
warbler  after  the  arrival  of  her  brood;  for  it 
is  then  that  one  can  really  know  a  bird.  The 
(lay  arrived,  and  the  four  little  trembling  pink 
bodies  had  taken  the  place  of  the  speckled 
eggs.  They  were  too  small  to  photograph 
then,  so  I  left  them  for  two  days  and  then 
made  one  photograph,  thinking  that  later  on, 
as  they  grew  stronger,  I  should  be  able  to 
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photograph  them  at  different  stages  of  their 
growth.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  As  I 
approached  the  domed  nursery  I  was  greeted 
by  the  pititul  complaining  note  of  the  pair 
of  oven-birds.  That  was  not  the  way  in  which 
they  usually  greeted  me.  I  feared  the  worst, 
and  my  fears  were  realized.  In  place  of  the 
nest,  there  was  only  a  tangled  and  shattered 
heap  of  weed-stems  and  dry  leaves  —  the 
materials  that  but  a  few  hours  before  had  con- 
stituted a  beautiful  example  of  bird  architec- 
ture. In  the  .soft  earth,  within  thirty  inches 
of  the  ruins,  was  the  print  of  a  cat's  foot. 
Sick  at  heart,  I  left  the  scene  of  mi.sery 
and  desolation,  vowing  an  awful  vengeance 
against  cats  in  general. 

PHOTOGR.\P11ING  NESTS  AND  NESTLINGS 

To  photograph  the  nest  containing  eggs 
is  usually  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  as  a 
long  e.xposure  may  be  given.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  a  gray  day  is  chosen, 
as  the  light  is  softer  and  more  diffused,  so 
that  all  the  details,  both  of  nest  and  eggs,  are 
clearly  shown.  A  very  different  task  is  the 
photographing  of  the  young  in  the  nest,  and 
the  resulting  pictures  are  seldom  what  one 
hopes  for.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  young  are  never  quiet  even  when  asleep, 
owing  to  their  rapid  respiration.  This  pre- 
cludes a  time  exposure,  and  this  in  turn 
prevents  the  use  of  anything  but  a  large  dia- 
phragm ;  therefore,  as  the  distance  from  the 
near  edge  of  the  nest  to  the  bird  farthest 
away  is  several  inches,  only  a  small  part  can 
be  in  focus,  while  the  rest  is  a  blurred  mass. 
If  the  light  is  sufficiently  bright,  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  when  the  nestlings 
raise  their  heads  for  food,  as  each  bird  is 
then  more  clearly  defined,  instead  of  being 
part  of  a  shapeless,  heaving  mass.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  photograph- 
ing of  small  birds,  as  the  camera,  with  a  lens 
of  ordinary  focal  length,  has  to  be  placed 
very  near  the  nest,  with  the  consequent  lack 
of  de]nh  of  focus  that  is  unfortunately  in- 
separable from  such  conditions. 

To  photograph  the  parent  bird  sitting  is 
difficult  or  easy,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  bird,  which  varies  not  only  with  the 
different  species,  but  with  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  Usually  the  brown  thrasher, 
the   wood-thrush,  or   the   cat-bird,  will  sit 


close,  and  allow  the  camera  to  be  placed 
within  a  few  feet  of  them  while  they  are  on 
the  nest ;  but  I  have  seen  exceptions,  which 
go  to  prove  that  success  depends  largely 
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upon  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  bird 
itself.  People  think  as  a  rule  that,  because 
a  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  house,  it  is  necessarily  tamer  than  one 
that  chooses  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  woods. 
This  has  not  been  my  experience,  for  the 
tamest  birds  I  have  ever  known  were  those 
that  nested  in  places  comparatively  remote 
from  human  habitation. 

When  the  fledglinfjs  leave  their  nest,  the 
bird  photographer  should  be  on  hand,  for 
then  it  is  that  he  can  obtain  the  best  pictures, 
as  the  youngsters  may  be  put  on  any  perch 
that  best  suits  his  fancy,  and  a  place  where 
there  is  sufficient  light  may  be  chosen.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to  try 
their  hand  at  this  fascinating  branch  of  pho- 
tography I  give  the  following  suggestions:  — 

SPECIFIC  l>IRECTIONS 

Select  a  branch  or  briar  of  suitable  shape 
and  size  —  and  young  birds  prefer  a  fairly 
thick  perch.  This  should  be  arranged  so 
that  it  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  wind,  lest 
the  branch  move  and  the  birds  be  out  of 


focus.  Bright  sunlight  is  necessary,  as  the 
exposure  must  not  exceed  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second.  With  such  a  short  exposure  the 
shadows  are  likely  to  be  lacking  in  detail,  .so 
it  is  advisable  to  place  beneath  the  birds  a 
white  cloth,  and  this  should  be  tilted  to  such 
an  angle  that  the  reflected  light  shall  strike 
those  parts  of  the  birds  that  are  in  shadow. 
If  the  natural  background  is  not  .strongly 
sunlit,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  use  a  white 
or  light  gray  cloth  as  an  artificial  background, 
but  it  should  be  placed  at  a  rea.sonable  dis- 
tance from  the  birds  :  from  four  to  eight  feet 
will  aniiwer.  Now  place  the  little  fellows  on 
the  perch  and  arrange  the  camera,  remember- 
ing —  if  you  wish  to  photograph  the  parent 
bird  with  her  young  —  to  leave  sufficient 
space  between  the  young  birds  and  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  so  that  no  matter  on 
which  side  the  old  one  comes  to  feed  them, 
the  camera  will  be  in  readiness.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  attach  a  long  rub- 
ber tube  to  the  shutter.  Then  sit  down  in 
an  inconspicuous  place  and  wait  patiently 
until   the  old   birds  have   fully  convinced 


ROCK  BASS. 

[Photogr.-iphcd  through  water  —  the  first  successful  negative  made  by  the  author,  after  a  number  of  rxperimt-nts.] 
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A  BROOD  OF  WILD  CHIPPING  SPARROWS. 


Cufrritki,  W»K  »ir  A.  H.  D«gm<in. 


^Phoiographf  tl  on  the  author's  hand  by  himself,  using  an  air  bulb  and  long  tube.  The  mother  bird  is  feeding  her  young,  and 
the  other  parent  flew  just  as  the  exposure  was  made,  his  tail  being  shown  at  the  tup  of  the  cuff.} 


xVtcmselves  that  no  harm  is  intended.  Then 
l\\ey  w'\\\  venture  near  the  camera  and  feed 
their  hungry  young. 

Any  one  who  uses  the  camera  as  a  means 
of  studying  bird-life  will  undoubtedly  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  marked  is  the  individuality 
of  birds.  Not  by  casual  observation  does  one 
discover  this,  but  in  the  intimacy  with  the 
birds  that  one  acquires  when  one  watches 
for  hours  at  a  time  the  bird  upon  whose  nest 
or  young  one  may  happen  to  have  the  instru- 
ment focus.scd. 

A  camera,  to  be  rigid  and  sufficiently  dura- 
ble to  stand  several  seasons,  of  field  work, 
must  be  fairly  heavy,  though  not  of  necessity 
large.  A  sufficient  size  for  most  work  is 
5x7  inches,  while  some  even  prefer  one  as 
small  as  4x5.  1  his  latter  is  correct  in  size 
and  proportion  for  those  who  wi.sh  to  have 
lantern  slides  made  from  their  negatives,  and 
is  certainly  far  better  adapted  to  all  whose 
enthusiasm  is  limited,  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
overburden  themselves. 

For  my  own  part  I  u.se  the  5x7  almost 
exclusively,  and  frequently  I  wish  it  were 
larger,  particularly  when  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  is  the  parent  bird  feeding  her 
young  after  they  have  left  the  nest.  Place 


four  or  five  fledglings  on  a  branch,  leaving 
sufficient  space  on  either  side  to  allow  the 
old  bird  to  stand,  and  reduce  all  this  inter- 
esting material  down  to  a  five-inch  space,  and 
you  will  realize  the  advantage  of  even  the 
extra  two  inches  allowed  by  the  5x7.  How 
many  times  has  it  happened  to  me  to  have 
the  father  or  mother  bird  perch  just  outside 
the  limits  of  my  5x7  plate,  and  assume  some 
attitude  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  catch  ;  and 
again  how  often  has  the  plate  through  its  lim- 
ited size  cut  off  part  of  the  adult  bird.  In 
such  cases  1  long  for  my  larger  camera  which, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  has  been  left  behind. 

PHrnOCiKAPHINO  WILD  ANIMALS 

Turning  nr)w  from  pictures  of  birds  to 
pictures  of  animals,  we  find  that,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  photographs, 
drawings  are  still  used  almost  exclusively. 
The  field  for  camera  work  here  is  enormous, 
but  unforlunatclv  the  dilliciiities  are  so  num- 
erous and  overwhelming  that  good  results  arc 
obtainable  only  after  almost  endless  labor, 
and  but  few  can  give  the  necessary  time. 
Of  course  this  refers  to  animals  in  their  wild 
state,  but  there  is  another  liekl  that  has  been 
as  yet  only  lightly  touched,  and  that  is  pho- 
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tographing  animals  that  arc  in  captivity,  and  the  greatest  attention  should  be  given 
This  is  a  task  that  is  comparatively  easy,  but  to  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Thirdly,  the 
if  really  good  pictures  are  desired,  it  will    light.    This  is  important,  for  it  will  make  or 

mar  the  picture.  When  a  very 
short  exposure  is  given,  the  fewer 
shadows  there  are,  the  better  will 
be  the  result ;  but  in  cases  where 
an  ample  exposure  is  pos.sible, 
the  light  may  be  arranged  en- 
tirely with  regard  to  the  pictorial 
effect.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  mere  snapshot  has  no 
more  place  here  than  it  has  in 
live-bird  photography.  A  good 
picture,  whether  made  with  a 
camera  or  the  pencil,  is  the  re- 
sult of  study  and  careful  ar- 
rangement, and  only  in  very  rare 
cases  is  it  the  result  of  chance. 
The  several  photographs  of  prai- 
rie-dogs shown  in  these  pages 
were  made  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park  (Washington), 
but,  so  far  as  the  backgrounds 
and  surroundings  are  concerned, 
they  might  well  have  been  taken 
on  the  great  prairies  of  the  West. 

Up  to  the  present  time  my  ex- 
perience in  photographing  wild 
animals  in  their  native  haunts 
has  been  very  limited.  The  an- 
imal to  which  I  have  devoted  the 
greatest  time  is  the  Canadian 
porcupine.  For  nearly  two 
weeks  I  stayed  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  they  are  abundant, 
and  during  that  time  I  made 
photographs  of  these  prickly 
fellows  in  nearly  every  possible 
position,  —  on  the  ground,  in 
trees,  and  in  the  water. 

The  acconipanying  photo- 
graph of  the  woodchucks  is 
a  fairly  lucky  shot.  Unfortunately  the  ani- 
mals' feet  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  light  white 
.sand  excavated  from  the  burrows;  but  one 
must  overlook  such  small  defects  in  pictures 
that  are  so  difficult  to  obtain.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  while  I  was  looking  for  por- 
cupines in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  picture  «)f  Mrs.  Mouse  (white  footed) 
and  her  family  is  another  of  the  lucky  shots 
—  so  few  and  far  between. 

,  GoogI 


THE  AI  THOR  THon  k;KAFHIN(;  A  WILD  BIRD  ON  HIS  HAND. 

fThU  worm  ralinc  warbler  wa«  a  wiliI  liirvl  whu  h  Mr.  T>iii;murc  in  a  <cw  dayt  kui  ho  u>cd 
to  hi<  iircvnce  ili.d  >)>e  would  britiu  her  yi>iir):  fiN>d  while  on  hi»  hand.  Al  ihr  proper 
moincnl  (be  bulb  iif  ihc  rubber  lube  runrkin);  lo  the  camera  was  |ire»«cd  with  the  left  hand  | 


not  be  found  quite  as  simple  as  one  might 
believe. 

The  three  essential  things  to  be  considered 
are  :  first,  the  pose  of  the  animal.  This  is 
extiemi'ly  ini|)ortant,  as  a  position  should  be 
chosen  that  is  characteristic  ot  the  species. 
Secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the  surround- 
ings. A  bad  foreground  will  surely  ruin  a 
picture ;  so  also  will  the  introduction  of  a 
fence  or  any  similar  object  in  the  background  ; 
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THE  CHANflK  FROM  KASY  r.OI 
INTERNATIONAL  LL.\Dtl<Sl  1 1 1' 
MR.  HAY'S  TRIUMPHS— "THE 
TREATIES;  THE  TIME  IS  COME 

SINCE  the  formation  of  our  government 
the  highest  ranking  officer  in  the  execu- 
tive, next  to  the  President,  has  been  the 
Secretary  of  State.  His  department  was  the 
first  one  created,  and  it  was  intended  that  the 
dignity  of  his  duties  should  place  him  above 
his  colleagues ;  for,  besides  being  the  Secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  he  was  charged  with  cer- 
tain domestic  state  functions,  such  as  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  laws  and  the  keeping  of  the 
great  seal.  He  sits  at  the  President's  right 
hand  at  the  cabinet  table,  and  six  Secretaries 
of  State  have  afterwards  sat  ir:  the  President's 
chair  itself.  Yet,  to  fill  this  office  respect- 
ably has  not  always  been  a  task  of  great  dif- 
ficulty; for  there  have  been  periods  in  our 
history  when  a  dignified  treatment,  upon 
well-established  lines,  of  questions  of  long 
standing  has  been  almost  all  that  was  required. 
The  most  conservative  of  all  the  government 
offices  is  the  State  Department  It  is  steeped 
in  tradition  and  precedent,  and  when  it  is 
permitted  to  follow  its  own  tencienev,  it  makes 
no  mistake^!,  never  cumniils  itscU,  and  moves 
forward  hardly  at  all. 

Till  veiy  recently  it  seemed  to  be  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  rut.  Karh  suereed- 
ing  Secretary  inherited  the  questions  that  his 
predecessor  had  dealt  with,  and  passed  them 
on  to  his  successor,  having  enriched  them  by 
an  additional  mass  of  stately  diplomatic  lit- 
erature, the  object  being,  apparently,  not  so 
much  to  settle  the  questions,  as  to  leave  on 
record  creditable  arguments  in  favor  of  thetr 
settlement.  Some  years  ago  a  distin<;uishcd 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnrv.  now  dead,  said  to 
me.  in  speaking  of  the  Secretary  of  .State, 
"Why,  he  hasn't  anything  to  do!"  and  this 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration  at  the  time. 

EXAMPi.KS  or  tiLD-riMi  Ml  i  nm^^ 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  tiic  delays 
of  the  old  diplomacy.    Scattered  through 


xc,  !>ii'L()M.vric  Mi-rmoDs  ro 

—  MR.  OLNtV'.S  VIGOR  AND 
TIME  IS  PAST  tX}R  MAKING 
FOR  PROMULGATING  POLICIES" 

the  correspondence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
with  the  Ministers  of  Turkey  are  long, 
erudite  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  translation 
and  meaning  of  that  artic  le  of  our  treaty  with 
1  urkey  which  relates  to  the  extraterritorial 
rights  of  Americans.  The  treaty  was  signed 
in  1830,  and  since  then  the  two  governments 
have  been  unable  tn  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  its  real  meanin^^ 

Again,  the  Samoan  question  had  its  origin 
in  1872,  became  a  subject  of  discussion  a 
few  years  later,  and  reached  a  climax  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  temporarily 
settled  by  the  Berlin  Act  of  1889.  It  soon 
broke  out  again  and  gave  promise  of  being  a 
perennial  international  nuisance,  until  Secre- 
tary Hay  made  it  a  thing  of  the  past  by  the 
Convention  of  December  2,  1899,  between 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  action  made  future  intemationat 
friction  in  the  government  of  the  Islands 
impossible  by  repealing  the  joint  responsibil- 
ity and  makinp:  each  power  wholly  res])on- 
sible  for  the  government  of  certain  i>lands. 

The  Mora  claim  had  been  pending  twenty- 
five  years,  and  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  the 
chief  beneficiary,  was  dead,  when  Mr.  Olney 
compelled  Spain  to  make  the  payment  which 
it  had  promised  years  before. 

THE  .STRON(ir>  l"   !V\I'l  K   OK  OUR  I>.\V 

As  a  controversy  between  X'enezticia  and 
Great  liritain  the  boundary  question  began 
in  1814;  the  United  States  declared  its  inter- 
est in  it  in  i8(Si,  and  in^ttucted  our  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  to  It  tul  '*  :;'H)d  offiees  " 
to  the  Venezuelan  envoy  in  1884.  A  num- 
ber of  well-worded,  well-meant,  nerveless,  and 
ineffective  instructions  followed  in  the  inter- 
vening years,  while  Great  Britain  steadily 
extended  her  claims  and  colonies  in  the  dis 
puled  territory.  Un  July  20,  1895,  fourteen 
}'ears  after  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  by 
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the  State  Department,  Secretary  Olney  sent 
his  famous  instruction  to  Mr.  Bayard.  It 
struck  a  note  such  as  had  not  been  heard 
from  an  American  Secretary  of  State  since 
the  days  of  Seward.  The  narrow  historical 
exposition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  a 
distinguished  international  law  scholar  had 
written  and  which  Judge  Grcsham  had  re- 
garded  as  so  excellent,  was  tossed  aside,  and 
in  its  place  was  suhstitutedthe  strongest  state 
paper  of  our  day  in  support  of  the  real  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  "the  accepted  public  law  "of 
tliis  country  ever  since  its  promulgation." 
This  paper  was  quickly  followed  by  outers 
not  less  powerful,  and  the  result  was  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Olney  contention. 
When  Great  Britain  agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
question,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
insist  upon  the  arbitration  was  established, 
and  our  supremacy  in  the  Western  world 
was  placed  beyond  the  probability  of  subse- 
quent dispute. 

What  may  be  called  the  new  American 
Diplomacy  really  began  with  Mr.  Olney,  for 
he  showed  that  he  thought  our  increasing^  im- 
portance and  world-wide  interests  demanded 
that  we  make  our  voice  heard  in  the  council 
of  nations,  and  that  we  could  not,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  continue  our  policy  of  interna- 
tional isolation.  His  administration  marked 
the  end  of  our  easy-going,  seclusive  conserva- 
tism. 

Yet  there  was  a  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Olney's  retirement,  when  the 
State  Department  was  practically  a  headless 
institution,  for  Mr.  Sherman  performed  none 
of  the  important  functions  of  his  office,  and 
Judge  Day,  who  acted  for  him  and  then  sue* 
ceeded  him,  was  without  experience  or  pre\'i- 
ously  acquired  knowledge  of  the  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.  He  ytzs,  conse- 
quently, dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Department  for  pjuid- 
ance  in  conducting  the  negotiations  before 
and  during  the  Spanish  war. 

MR.  hay's  TR.MNING  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

When  Judpje  Day  retired  from  an  oflfice 
which  was  foreign  to  his  tastes,  and  which 
he  had  unwillingly  consented  to  fill  for  a  brief 
period  only,  all  thoughts  of  political  expedi- 
ency in  selecting  his  successor  disappeared 
before  the  international  difficulties  confront- 


ing us,  and  the  President  selected  as  Judge 

Day's  successor  a  man  who  had  no  political 
following,  who  represented  no  votes,  for  he 
lives  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had 
never  run  for  an  office,  and  who  had  never 
sought  fa.vors  from  the  politicians.  Mr.  Hay 
had  been  in  the  Diplomatic  service  in  four 
different  countries ;  he  had  served  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  and  he  was  a  scholar 
and  an  author  of  distinction.  He  was  bom 
in  1838,  but  has  the  movements,  appearance, 
and  manner  of  speech  of  a  youn^^  man.  He 
likes  the  society  of  young  men,  because  he  is 
in  touch  with  them,  and  not  as  an  old  man 
who  craves  an  audience.  His  public  speeches 
are  models  of  felicitous  thought  and  expres- 
sion, but  in  private  life  he  does  not  rehearse 
or  repeat  his  speeches,  as  public  m&i  in 
Washington  are  so  apt  to  do.  He  is  utterly 
without  .self-consciousness,  and  is  never  pon- 
derous. He  knows  foreign  tongues  and  for- 
eigners, and  he  reads  everj'thing.  In  his  long 
residence  in  Washington  his  associates  have 
been  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
is  thus  entirely  national  in  his  feelings,  with- 
out local  prejudices  or  predilections.  In  pri- 
vate social  life  he  forms  one  of  a  circle  in 
Washington,  which  in  its  personnel  is  partly 
official,  partly  diplomatic,  partly  literary,  and 
wholly  un[)rovincial.  He  has  fortunately  been 
removed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  attention 
to  many  of  the  details  of  life,  and  he  does  not 
care  for  them. 

In  Secretary  Hay,  in  fact,  this  country  has 
at  the  head  ot  the  State  Department  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  diplomat  that  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  position.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  his  whole  life  has  been  a  schooling  for 
the  duties  of  the  place. 

SECRETARY  TO  LINCOLN 

Immediately  upon  leaving  college,  in  1858, 
where  he  had  already  shown  evidence  of  brill- 
iant intellectual  and  literary  gilts,  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  three  years  later  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  never  practised  his 
profession,  for  his  admission  was  simultaneous 
with  the  accession  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  at  Lincoln's  urgent  request  he 
accompanied  him  to  Washington  as  one  of 
his  private  secretaries  on  the  memorable 
journey  which  began  with  that  touching 
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of  immortality,  and  quite  rivalled  it  in  popn- 

larity.  Colonel  Hay  long  since  lost  what- 
ever pride  of  authorship  he  ever  had  in 
them  and  is  wont  to  express  regret  that  one 
of  them»  at  least,  *  Little  Breeches/  ever  saw 
the  Hght. 

After  about  five  years  of  service  on  the  Trib- 
une, he  married  a  daughter  ol  the  late  Aniasa 
Stone  of  Cleveland  and  went  to  that  city  to 
live.  He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literary 
work,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  politics, 
writing  and  speaking  in  presidential  cam- 
paigns. In  1879  he  returned  once  more  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  hb  foreordained 
calling,  diplomacy,  by  accepting  an  offer 
from  Presitlcnt  Hnvcs  to  bc-comc  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  ot  State  under  Mr.  l-.\arts  He 
held  this  position  till  the  end  of  the  Hayes 
administration  in  March,  1881.  He  then 
returned  for  a  brief  period  to  journalism, 
yielding  to  a  request  from  Whitelaw  Reid, 
editor  of  the  Tnbmu ,  that  he  take  charge  of 
that  journal  during  the  latter's  absence  in 
Europe.  He  conducted  it  through  the  try> 
ing  period  of  Garfield's  assassination  and 
death,  showing  the  same  qualities  that  he  has 
exhibited  in  every  position  he  has  held,  — 
steadiness,  coolness,  and  the  calm  judgment 
which  comes  from  experience. 


farewell  speech  to  friends  and  neighbors  from 

the  platform  of  the  railway  car  in  Spring- 
field, and  ended,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in 
Washington.  From  that  moment  till  Lin- 
coln's death,  Mr.  Hay  was  in  constant  and 
intimate  association  with  the  I'resident,  living 
at  the  White  House  and  actiu}^  in  all  things 
as  his  confidential  at;cnt.  lie  was  also  his 
adjutant  and  aidc-dc-caniip,  and  served  for 
some  time  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Gill- 
more,  with  the  rank  of  major  and  adjutant 
j^eneraL  Me  was.  brevettcd  lieutenant  and 
heutenant-coloncl,  thus  coming  legitimately 
by  the  title  of  colonel,  by  which  he  was  known 
for  many  years. 

Dlfl.OMA  ru:  SERVICE  AN'n  LITKRAKV  WOKK 

Attcr  the  death  of  Lincoln  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  1867,  when  he  became  charge 
d'affaires  at  Vienna.  After  holding  this  post 
for  a  year  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  sent  almost  Immedi- 
ately to  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
where  he  remained  till  1870,  [gathering  dur- 
ing this  sojourn  materials  for  his  later  book, 
**Castilian  Days,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful studies  of  Spanish  life,  politics,  art,  and 
tradition  that  we  have. 

In  this  service  at  many  foreif^n  courts,  his 
natural  aptitude  for  language  and  his  love  of 
literature  gave  him  opportunities  which  he 
improved  to  the  utmost.  When  he  returned 
to  this  country  in  1870,  he  not  only  spoke  the 
chief  modern  languages  of  the  world  fluently, 
but  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
politics  and  foreign  public  men  which  few  of 
his  contemporaries  possessed.  He  served  the 
\cw  York  Tribune  for  a  time  as  an  editorial 
writer,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  foreign 
topics,  literary  and  political,  and  won  from 
Horace  Greel^  the  tribute  of  being  the  most 
brilliant  writer  that  had  ever  entered  the 
office.  But  while  he  had  gifts  rarely  equalled 
in  the  profession,  he  did  not  like  journalism, 
and  could  not  be  hiduced  to  take  more  than 
a  passing  interest  in  it.  During  the  few  years 
of  his  service  on  the  Tribuuc  he  published, 
mainly  in  its  columns,  liis  "  Pike  Country 
Pallads,"  '  Banty  Tim,"  'Jim  Bludso,'  'Lit- 
tle Breeches,'  and  'The  Mystery  of  Gilgal.* 
These  made  their  appearance  soon  after  Bret 
Harte's '  Heathen  Chinee'  started  on  its  career 


BIOGRAPHER  OF  LINCOLN  ^ 

For  many  years,  in  collaboration  with  an- 
other of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  Colonel  Hay 

had  been  collecting  material  for  a  life  of 
Lincoln  that  should  be  the  standard  record  of 
that  great  career.  When  he  returned  to  Cleve- 
land in  the  fall  of  1 881,  he  and  Mr.  Nicolay 
bent  themselves  to  this  task,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  hef^an  as  a  serial  in  the 
Ci'Titury  Maj^aciut  in  1.SH7,  It  was  subse- 
quently published  in  ten  volumes,  and  ranks 
to-day  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
record  of  Lincoln  and  his  times.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  must  go  to  it  for  the  final  word 
on  most  questions  pertaining  to  that  epoch, 
for  it  contains  a  vast  fund  of  documentary 
and  other  evidence,  much  of  it  accessible 
only  to  the  authors,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  now  obtainable  nowhere  else.  There 
have  been  more  intimate  studies  of  Lin- 
coln publisbed,  but  no  more  comprehensive, 
dignified,  or  inspiring  record  of  his  inspiring 
career. 
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One  other  literary  achievement  remains  to 
be  added  to  Colonel  Hay's  record ;  that  is,  if 
rumor  speaks  the  truth.  An  anonymous 
novel,  entitled  "The  Breadwinners,"  pub- 
lished in  if?8',  and  widely  read,  has  always 
been  believed,  by  people  whose  judgment  in 
the  matter  is  entitled  to  most  weight,  to  have 
been  written  by  him. 

UNDER    im.   MCKINLEY  ADMINISTRATION 

With  the  election  of  McKinley  to  the 
Presidency,  the  posts  for  which  Colonel 
Hay's  life  had  been  a  preparation  were  one 
after  another  opened  to  him.  In  March, 
1897,  President  McKinley  appointed  him 
Minister  to  England,  and  the  selection  was 
declared  by  both  press  and  public,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  be  most  fit.  His  wel- 
come in  London,  where  his  literary  achieve- 
ments had  nude  him  well  and  iavorabiy 
known,  was  most  cordial,  and  his  success 
was  instant  and  great 

A  delightful  conversationalist,  an  eloquent 
and  graceful  speaker,  an  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  an  acconiplished  man 
of  letters,  he  was  pre^inently  the  type  o£ 
man  that  intellectual  London  has  always 
deliijhted  to  honor.  He  was  in  England 
as  our  Minister  tor  only  about  a  year,  yet 
during  that  period  he  accomplished  more  to 
bring  us  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
mother  country  than  almost  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  able  to  do.  What  he  has 
done  in  the  State  Department,  since  the 
President  recalled  him  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  it  in  August,  1898,  is  in  line 
with  what  he  did  in  London,  and  needs  only 
to  be  examined  to  have  its  great  usefulness  to 
the  nation  understood. 

Some  of  our  Secretaries  of  State  have  bent 
their  energies  to  perfomiing  duties  which  may 
prooerlv  fall  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Ucpartmcnt,  but  he  is  not  oi  this  class;  nor 
does  he,  as  public  characters  sometimes  do, 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  obsequious  satel- 
lites and  permit  them  to  act  for  him.  He 
attends  personally  to  such  things  as  concern 
himself.  Taking  his  place  as  Secretary,  he 
soon  showed  that  he  was  of  the  Olney  school, 
and  that  the  office  meant  to  him  something 
more  than  the  creation  of  state  jiapcrs. 

Yet  his  tirst  achievement  failed  ot  consum- 
mation most  diacouragingly.   On  February 


5,  1900,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
"A  Convention  betweoi  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  to  facilitate  the  Construc- 
tion of  a  Ship  Canal  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  to  remove 
any  Objection  which  might  arise  out  of 
the  Convention  commonly  called  the  CIay> 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty."  The  treaty  meant 
simply  that  the  United  .States  might  build 
the  Nicaragua  C'anal  antl  control  it,  provided 
it  shuuld  be  maintained  as  a  neutral  water 
highway  and  should  not  be  fortified.  It  was 
intended  thus  to  dispose  of  a  question  over 
which  Secretaries  of  State  had  shed  gallons 
of  ink  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  treaty 
was,  however,  unpopular  from  the  start,  for  a 
large  number  of  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  if  it  is  built,  must 
be  an  American  canal  as  much  as  the  Chesa- 
peake  and  Ohio  is  now. 

THE  SENATORIAL  GRAVEYARD  OP  TREATIES 

Moreover,  the  Senate  is  a  veritable  f^^rave- 
yard  for  treaties.  There  the  elaborate 
fisheries  trea^,  whfch  Mr.  Bayard  and 
Joseph  Chamberlain  negotiated,  met  its  fate ; 
there  Mr.  Olney's  p'rcat  arbitration  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  was  buried,  and  there  Mr. 
Kasson's  reciprocity  treaties  lie  in  a  heap. 
As  senators  have  a  purely  domestic  accountSr 
tnlity,  they  are  apt  to  apply  purely  domestK 
standards  to  international  measures.  The 
treatment  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  re- 
ceived reflected,  mainly,  the  adverse  domestic 
criticism,  and  not  the  broader  vision  of  inter* 
national  obligation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  canal  question,  a  subject  so  in- 
tricate and  upon  which  so  many  diverse 
opinions  are  held,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  simple  directness  of  the  language 
of  the  first  article  of  the  treatv  which  Sccrc- 
tary  Cla)  ton  signed  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
tilty  years  ago  :  — ■ 

"Article  I.  The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britttn  hereby 
declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  ever  obtain  or  maintain  lor  itself  an  ex- 
clusive control  over  the  said  ship-canal,"  etc. 

Simultaneously  with  the  negotiations  re^ 
suiting  in  the  treaty  which  has  not  succeeded 
Secretarv  I  I  iv  conducted  more  extensive 
negotiations,  the  success  of  which  did  not 
depend  upon  the  Senate* 
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The  first  European  powers  to  extort 
"spheres  of  influence"  from  the  Chinese 
government  were  Germany  and  Russia, 
followed  closely  by  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  "sphere  of  influence"  means  that 
Chinese  administration  within  a  certain  area 
is  under  an  ill-defined  supervidoo  by  a 
foreign  power,  which  is  also  conceded  per- 
mission to  develop  the  country  and  receives 
some  territorial  privileges.  Thirteen  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  are  thus  parti> 
tioned  o6f.  Of  Course,  this  tentative  and 
partial  appropriation  of  Chinese  territory  was 
a  development  which  the  United  St  itt-?  could 
not  view  without  concern.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous and  increasing  trade  with  China  and 
treaties  and  agreements  with  the  government 
to  protect  our  interests.  European  trade 
interests  arc  in  rivalry  with  ours  and  would 
naturally  be  hostile  to  us  In  the  new  spheres. 
If  we  were  in  truth  a  world-power,  now  was 
the  time  to  show  it 

MR.  HAY*S  GREAT  FEAT  OP  DIPLOMACY 

In  September,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  State 

instructed  our  ambassadors  at  London,  Ber- 
lin, St  Petersburg,  and  Paris  to  propose  that 
each  of  these  governments  make  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  "open  door"  policy  in 
China.  They  were  invited  to  give  assur- 
ances :  first,  that  there  would  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  any  treaty  port  or  vested  interest 
within  any  "  sphere  of  influence  "  ;  second, 
that  the  existing  Chinese  customs  tariff  would 
be  continued  without  discrimination  and 
administered  by  Chinese  officials  ;  third,  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  in  harbor 
dues  and  railroad  rates.  Italy,  as  an  aspirant 
for  a  sphere  of  influence,"  was  afterwards 
included  in  the  negotiations,  and  Japan,  also, 
as  a  vitally  interested  power. 

When  Mr.  Choate  made  his  proposition  to 
Lord  Salisbury  he  stated  that  it  must  not  be 
understood  as  implying  "  any  recognition  of 
the  exchjsive  liijhts  of  any  power  within, 
or  control  over,  any  portion  of  the  Chinese 
F^mpire  under  such  agreements "  as  had 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the  "spheres 
of  influence."  He  also  announced  that  the 
United  States  desired  to  see  the  Imperial 
Government  strengthened  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  preserved. 

In  March,  1900,  six  months  after  the  nego- 


tiations began,  all  the  governments  approached 
had  pledged  themselves  to  the  "  oi^en  door" 
policy.  No  treaties  were  exchanged,  but 
deliberate  promises  were  asked  and  given. 
Their  binding  force  depends  upon  interna- 
tional public  opinion,  and  the  goveniment 
that  would  break  a  promise  thus  publicly 
recorded  would  incur  as  great  odium  as  would 
follow  the  violation  of  a  treaty  itself. 

It  was  a  feat  of  diplomacy,  remarkable  for 
the  wisdom  and  originality  of  its  conception, 
for  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  ^was 
executed,  and  for  its  far-reaching  results. 
Here  was  a  shining  example  of  the  new 
American  diplomacy,  and  here  was  the  proof, 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that  in  the  council  of 
nations  America  now  spoke  as  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world. 

THE  NATURE  OP  THE  NEW  DIPLOMACY 

In  this  accomplishment  the  United  States 

acted  alone,  but  how  far  the  new  diplomacy 
will  do  so,  must  depend  upon  circumstances 
and  our  own  interests.  Under  the  old  diplo- 
macy the  dread  of  foreign  alliances  was  such 
that  even  temporary  cooperation  with  another 
power  was  ^t  ifliously  avoided.  The  new 
policy  is  bolder  and  has  shown  that  it  will 
not  shrink  from  combining  its  strength  when 
thereby  we  may  gain  what  single-handed  we 
might  lose.  This  policy  involves  no  alliances, 
nor  need  the  most  timid  and  credulous  sus- 
pect what  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  take 
place.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  powerless  to  form  an  alliance  of 
any  kind  with  a  foreign  gov^ment  without 
the  Senate's  consent. 

It  was  a  remarkable  proceeding,  therefore, 
of  Congress  at  the  last  session  to  request  the 
executive  for  information  concerning  the 
existence  of  an  alliance  between  this  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Great  Britain.  Who  could 
have  formed  it,  and  what  intelligent  purpose 
would  it  have  served.^  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  ambassador  to  England,  he 
had  cultivated  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  his  country  and  England  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  but  when  the  war  in  South 
Africa  broke  out,  he  steered  a  strictly  neutral 
course,  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
the  Orange  Free  State. 

Many  people,  through  ignorance,  believed 
that  our  government  sided  with  England, 
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because  our  consuls  took  temporary  charge 
of  English  interests  in  the  Tfansvaal  when 
the  English  consuls  were  withdrawn,  but  this 

was  merely  a  return  for  similar  services  from 
British  consuls  in  Spanish  dominions  during 
our  war  with  Spain,  and  was  in  the  usual 
course.  It  was  no  more  than  Mr.  Wash- 
burnc  had  done  in  France  for  German  inter- 
ests diirin'!:  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  and 
meant  nu  mure.  The  South  African  situa- 
tion presented  no  diplomatic  difficulties,  until 
the  visit  to  Washington  of  the  Boer  envoys 
produced  a  situation  which  required  delicate 
treatment.  If  it  was  a  trap  set  in  America 
to  embarrass  the  aumuustratiun,  it  failed, 

because  it  was  met  with  perfect  frankness 

and  firmness.  The  envoys  were  politely 
received  and  informed  that  our  government 
had  already  volunteered  its  good  offices 
between  the  heUigerents*  but  that  they  had 
been  declined.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing 
more  that  could  be  done.  The  envoys  were 
presented  to  the  President,  who  received 
them  with  consideration,  and  they  were  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  left  Washington  without  a  grievance, 
unless  it  was  against  some  of  the  seeminj^ 
advocates  of  their  cause  who  endeavored  to 
use  them  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  that  of 
their  mission.  There  can  be  <no  doubt  that 
the  fair  and  open  course  pursued  by  the 
administration  in  the  Transvaal  war  met  the 
approval  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  support 
upon  which  every  American  policy  must  rest 
for  strenf^th  and  endurance  ;  for  when  public 
opinion  is  intelligently  formed,  it  does  not 
change  without  cause. 

OUR   NTW  POI.irV   AND  ITS  NEEDS 

Caught  in  the  hurrying  events  of  the  past 
few  years  j»ublic  opinion  is  now  hesitating, 
wondering  where  the  country  stands,  and 
uncertain  whether  it  were  not  betti  r  If  it  had 
stood  stili.  Rut  the  forces  that  have  ini[/rlled 
us  forward  were  the  irresistible  instuicts 
of  our  race.  The  home-market  long  since 
ceased  to  be  the  limits  of  our  commercial 
iinbition,  and  Americans  refuse  to  stay  in 
their  own  crmntrv.  They  are  competin^x 
the  trade  of  the  world  and  they  are  travelling 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  old  foreign 
policy  was  slow  to  change  to  suit  the  new 


conditions,  but  the  new  policy  must  foster 
and  protect  American  interests,  and  they  are 

now  found  everywhere. 

To  jicrform  tliis  duty  effectively,  it  must  be 
supplied  with  competent  agents  abroad  ;  for 
a  policy  which  is  well  formulated  in  Washing- 
ton may  be  seriously  marred  by  the  inexpe- 
rience, or  indiscretion,  or  ignorance  of  an 
ap^ent  to  whom  the  execution  of  ))art  of  the 
programme  may  fall.  The  consul,  therefore, 
plays  an  important  part,  for  he  is  the  pro- 
tector and  representative  of  our  expanding 
commercial  intcrest.s  abroad.  That  he  is 
not  as  useful  as  he  should  be,  must  remain 
a  fact  until  the  present  deplorable  system 
by  which  he  is  appointed  to  office  shall  give 
place  to  a  regularly  organized  system  of  selec- 
tion, retention,  and  promotion  according  to 
merit. 

The  «inie  complaint  lies  against  the  diplo* 
matic  agents  of  the  government,  but  not  with 

the  same  force.  They  are  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  the  jirofessions  where  men- 
tal activity  has  distinguished  them,  and  at  the 
more  important  posts,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
not  at  a  permanent  disadvantage  with  their 
overtrained  European  associates.  The  days 
of  elaborate  and  all-important  rules  of  eti- 
quette are  over,  and  the  usefulness  of  a 
minister  is  not  hopelessly  wrecked  if  he 
turns  over  the  wrong  corner  of  his  visiting 
card.  The  P'rench  humorist  Almut  defined 
diplomacy  as  the  art  of  tying  one  s  cravat, 
and  judged  by  this  standard  America's  rep- 
resentatives arc  not  always  masters;  but 
when  there  is  real  work  to  be  done  it  is 
more  important  that  the  instructions  of 
the  administration  should  be  correctly  and 
ably  presented  than  that  the  notions  of 
fashionable  intercour.se  which  idle  Amer- 
ican travellers  have  guessed  at,  should  be 
satisticd. 

DIRECTNESS  OF  AMKKICAN  METHOD'^ 

It  was  Napoleon  who  declared  that  1  lUrv- 
rand  was  an  adroit  diplomatist  becau.se  he 
was  an  adroit  liar,  and  it  used  to  be  a  com- 
mon saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  diplo- 
mat to  lie  for  his  country ;  but  American 
di]ilomacy  has  never  been  modelled  ujinn 
this  plan ;  and  if  we  have  at  times  suffered 
mortification  because  of  the  ignorance  our 
agents  have  shown  of  their  cravat-tying  duties, 
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we  have,  at  any  rate,  been  spared  the 
deeper  shame  that  loUows  a  record  of  men- 
daciousness.  Our  path  was  never  a  tortuous 
one  even  when  it  was  most  narrow,  but 

the  new  American  diplomacy  must  com- 
mand admiration  for  its  broad  straightfor- 
wardness. 

In  the  recent  Chinese  crisis  Secretary  Hay's 
note  of  July  3d  defining  American  purposes 

was  an  instance.  It  amounted  to  an  an- 
ncnincemcnt  beforehand  of  a  programme,  a 
thing  which  the  old  American  diplomacy 
seldom  had,  and  which  European  diplomacy 
usuallv  tries  to  hide.  I  low  the  programme 
will  be  worked  out  in  all  its  details  can- 
not now  be  written,  for  the  Chinese  situation 
has  presented  hitherto  unheard-of  problems, 
even  if  the  sequence  of  events  seems  not 
illogical 

OUK  COURSE  IN  CHINA 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  demands  on 
the  Chinese  government  ior  the  "spheres 

of  interest "  followed  the  "  revolution  of  the 
palace"  at  Peking,  in  September,  1898,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  anti-foreign  Chinese 
party.  The  firet  reactionary  decree  appeared 
in  November,  1899,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  preponderance  and  avidity  of 
the  foreigners  t^rew  in  intensity,  until  it  cul- 
minated in  the  recent  tragic  events  the  true 
history  of  which  cannot  yet  be  written.  No 
government  was  prepared  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, for  the  wildest  imagination  had  not 
conceived  that  the  foreign  ministers  would 
be  systematically  beleaguered  in  their  lega- 


tions and  compelled  to  do  battle  for  their 

lives. 

Surely  not  in  our  day  has  such  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  been  made  upon  the  resources 

of  a  Secretary  of  State  as  this  crisis  involved. 
Great  deliberation  and  the  careful  maturing 
of  plans  which  usually  precede  any  diplomatic 
movement  were  impossible.  Immediate  an- 
nouncement of  intention  was  necessary,  and 
everv  move,  however  important,  must  be  made 
on  the  instant.  To  have  been  carried  away 
by  indignation,  and  to  have  uttered  a  few  hoi 
hasty  words,  would  have  been  to  endanger 
and  perhaps  destroy  all  hope  of  success  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  upon  the  success  of 
which  hang,  to  a  great  extent,  our  future 
interests  and  prestige. 

That  no  foreign  office  in  Europe  had  a  bet- 
ter grasp  of  the  situation  than  ours  was  plain. 
When  all  the  world  was  feeding  upon  manu- 
factured horrors  and  lashing  itself  into  fury 
over  a  crime  that  had  not  been  committed,  it 
was  the  American  Secretary  of  State  who 
succeeded  in  checking  the  cry  for  blood,  by 
securing  a  message  from  our  Minister  in 
Peking,  announcing  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  alive.  The  Chinese  crisis  b  not  passed 
as  this  article  is  written ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  diplomatic  battle  has  not  been  fought. 
What  the  United  States  desires  has  been 
made  plain  enough.  To  change  the  map  of 
the  world  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  great  power,  but  it  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  greater  strength  to  prevent 
it  from  bang  changed. 


THE  DEUTSCHLAND. 
which  craued  the  Alkntk  in  five  dayt,  twchre  boun,  and  twentT-dffat  mhiiites. 
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A  FUNDAMKM  AI.  <HA\(  .I  IN  IHK  CONDITIONS  OF  TlflNK- 
ING  — OUR  PRESEVr  TRAINING  INADEQUATE  — NKW  WINE 
IN  OLD  BOrrLES  — THE  I'KOl'ER  BASIS  *OR  A  CUl^ 
JURE  THAT  SHALL  BE  ADEQUATE,  CATHOLIQ  NATIONAL 

BY 

MARK  H.  LIDDELL 


*'  "l^TO  one  puts  new  wine  into  old  wine- 

skins,  for  the  new  wine  will  burst 
^  the  old  skins,  and  both  skins  and 
wine  be  lost.  New  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  skins/'  A  '  little  sooth  sermon'  on  this 
ancient  text  as  it  applfes  to  modem  culture 
needs  the  preaching. 

Wo  have  listened  to  much  talk  recently 
about  the  progress  of  education  —  Exposition 
talk,  growing  out  of  a  general  consciousness 
that  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  thought.  But  if  we 
shut  our  ears  to  the  talk  and  look  at  the  fact.s, 
we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
educational  achievement  Such  a  survey  of 
the  practical  e£Eect  of  our  advancement  is  by 
no  means  cncouraginp;.  The  past  year  has 
brought  to  light  so  many  ugly  features  in  our 
social  conditions,  so  much  violence  which  is 
not  the  violence  of  ignorance,  aiui  so  much 
lawlessness  which  is  not  due  to  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  quite  seemly  for  us  lo  pat  ourselves  on 
the  bacic  and  grandiloquently  enumerate  mani- 
fold achievements  in  the  face  of  these  ugly 
shadows  on  our  boasted  culture. 

Is  it  that  education,  after  all,  is  not  the 
great  panacea  for  social  Dl  that  our  fathers 
thought  it  ?  Or  is  the  trouble  with  the  kind 
of  education  we  are  depending  upon  ? 

The  century  began  in  a  glow  oi  enthusiasm 
tor  personal  liberty  that  held  out  hopes  al- 
most millennial  The  machinery  devised  by 
our  practical  forefathers  to  estabh'sh  and  per* 
petuatc  these  looked-for  blessint^s  to  them- 
seivcs  and  their  children  was  a  widespread 
and  easily  accessible  system  of  education. 
The  idea  of  liberty  by  enlightenment  was 


the  very  comer  stone  of  the  government 

which  they  edified;  "equal  rights  to  all" 
being  in  their  minds  a  synonym  for  "equal 
opportunities  of  enlightenment  for  all."  The 
system  of  education  they  founded  has  spread 
and  ramified  to  every  comer  of  the  land,  till 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  opportunity  which  they  hoped 
for.  Yet  here  arc  we,  after  a  century  of  such 
development,  confronted  by  conditions  which 
at  least  provoke  a  dou!>t  in  their  far-seeing 
wisdom.  We  cannot  but  admit  the  partial 
success  of  their  idea:  the  facts  are  too  elo 
quent  for  pessimism.  But  we  cannot  smother 
a  pang  of  alarm  for  the  future,  arising  from 
the  feeling  that  there  is  an  Inadequacy  some- 
where. It  is  a  perplexing  problem  —  indeed 
a  dilemma.  Either  there  is  something  wrong 
with  their  theory  or  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  good  ground  for  acce|jting  the  latter  horn 
of  the  dileninia,  good  ground  for  believing 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  kind 
of  education  we  are  furabhing,  good  ground 
for  maintaining  that  our  'culture 'is  getting 
out  of  touch  with  our  life 

And  the  chief  reason  for  thinking  this  is 
that  the  conditions  of  our  mental  life  have 
fundamentally  altered  in  the  last  quarter 
century,  while  the  material  of  our  culture 
has  remained  to  a  large  extent  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  In  short, 
that  we  are  trying  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles. 

A  RADICAL  CHANGE  IN  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

The  last  generation  has  seen  a  change  in 
its  intellectual  life  so  radical  and  so  far  reach- 
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ing  that  there  is  nothin.i;  which  is  as  cioscly 
parallel  to  it  (and  we  may  say  it  in  all  rever- 
ence) as  was  the  change  in  the  conception  of 
the  religious  life  which  provoked  this  striking 
parable.  It  has  been  an  era  of  new  wine. 
As  in  the  one  case  so  in  the  other,  the  old 
things  have  passed  away.  A  habit  of  thought 
that  is  wholly  new  has  supervened,  thou^  the 
causes  that  produced  it  have  been  long  a-work. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  inventions  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  quick  succession  to  alter 
conditions  of  living  as  it  is  that  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  those  inventions  have 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  alter  conditions 
of  thinkinj^.  It  is  a  change  hard  to  realize. 
One  generation  blends  so  gradually  into  an- 
other in  speech  and  thought  and  manners,  that 
even  those  who  live  over  the  transition  fail  to 
recognize  it.  But  the  change  is  there  all  the 
same,  and  little  evidences  of  it  from  time  to 
time  come  home  to  the  thinking  life  of  any* 
one  who  thinks  at  all.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
wide  difference  on  a  fuiulanicntal  question  of 
personal  duty  between  father  and  son  that 
only  patient  love  can  bridge ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  startling  recognition  of  a  new  condition 
that  the  parent  roust  face  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  his  child ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
joyous  sense  of  a  new  freedom,  sometimes  it 
is  the  sad  overthrow  of  a  cheiiahed  idoL 
And  latterly  evidences  of  it  have  begun  to 
appear  in  a  despair  of  the  future,  political, 
religious,  social,  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
future  generations  tu  solve  the  problems  that 
will  be  thrust  upon  them. 

To  trace  the  causes  of  this  new  develop- 
ment, to  analyze  the  new  habit  of  thought, 
and  to  bring  history  to  the  help  of  science 
in  explaining  it,  nay,  even  to  catalogue  the 
various  aspects  of  i^  would  carry  us  too  far 
afield.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  done 
alreadv,  time  and  time  again,  until  one  fears 
the  cfinscqucnccs  of  the  Jin-dc-sihlc  hysteria 
that  it  has  aroused. 

But  we  are  trying  to  put  this  new  wine  into 
our  old  bottles.  \Vc  ate  making  use  of  prac- 
tically the  same  system  ot  culture  which 
served  for  the  needs  of  the  Renaissance, 
somewhat  improved,  it  is  true,  its  machinery 
perfected  by  modern  method,  and  it^  cunic- 
ula  extended  by  scientific  studies,  but  essen- 
tially the  same  culture  in  spirit  and  in  content. 

This  new  wine  has  come  to  us  largely 


through  science  ;  to  some  minds  it  looks  as  if 
the  new  wine  was  .science  itself,  and  to  these 
minds  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  the  proper  methods  of  scientific  study. 
But  that  is  a  one-sided  view ;  for  culture  and 
science  are  two  distinct  ends  in  education,  and 
neither  can  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 

The  pursuit  of  science  has  been  defined 
as  the  seeking  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  that  is.  the  quest  of  pure  knowl- 
edge regardless,  in  the  first  instance,  of  its 
relation  to  life.  According  to  this  notion 
truth  has  no  degrees  of  value ;  every  truth 
gained  is  but  a  stepping-stone  to  more  truth 
to  follow,  and  all  truth  leads  to  the  one  goal, 
universal  sapience,  a  goal  which  tiie  scientist 
humbly,  cheerfully,  and  even  joyously  recog- 
nizes to  be  unattainable  this  side  of  eternity. 
The  generous  feelings  of  humanity  and  the 
deep  concern  in  the  betterment  of  human  life 
arc  but  side  issues  of  the  quest. 

This  is  the  fundamental  conception  of  mod- 
ern science  in  the  strictest  sen.se  ot  the  word. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  with  a  justification 
of  the  conception;  it  has  been  completely 
justified  by  science  itself.  Tn  its  practical 
application  to  educational  problems,  however, 
the  notion  becomes  variously  qualified  by 
philanthropic  and  humanitarian  constdera* 
tions,  and  scientists,  when  they  talk  about 
education,  are  prone  to  mix  uj)  science  with 
culture  to  the  utter  contusion  of  both,  talking 
of  science  when  they  mean  culture,  and  of 
culture  when  they  mean  science.  But  if  this 
strict  conception  of  science  be  kejit  in  mind, 
the  notion  of  culture  becomes  clear  and  defi- 
nite. 

For  culture  is  not  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 

for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  but  the  as.simila- 
tion  of  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  the  normal 
man.  It  is  knowledge  for  the  .sake  of  life. 
Its  end  is  practical,  not  ideal ;  not  universal 
sapience,  but  the  perfect  man.  Its  function 
is  not  to  add  new  increments  to  man's  stock 
of  knowledge,  but  to  develop  man  by  means 
of  the  knowledge  he  already  has.  For  the 
individual  is  not  only  a  plexus  of  mental  and 
physical  forces  making  up  a  .scientific  unit  in 
a  world  of  matter  and  motion,  but  he  is,  too, 
an  active  agent  with  volition  ot  his  own  and 
a  continual  concern  for  his  own  development 
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—  a  developnient  involving  a  vast  number  of 
cumplicated  relationships  and  consequent  6b< 
Kgatums.  His  interest,  therefore,  does  not 
stop  with  the  truth  of  science,  but  goes  on  to 
the  cnnduct  of  life.  Culture  is  the  discipline 
that  trains  him  into  a  right  understanding  of 
these  relatioMhips  and  obligations. 

Science  and  culture  thus  form  two  funds- 
mental  aspects  of  the  intellectual  life,  impos- 
jni;  twn  consequent  ()bliy;ations  upon  education. 
On  the  one  hand,  education  must  supply  the 
means  to  a  wholesome  and  tiiorough  disci- 
pline that  will  prepare  men  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  furnish  adequate  preparation  and  train- 
ing for  the  clear  understanding  and  the  sue* 
cessful  purstift  of  science.  Education  has 
thus  a  humanistic  aspect  and  a  scientific  as- 
pect, and  if  it  is  to  attain  its  best  results,  these 
two  roust  be  harmoniously  blended,  at  least 
m  the  elementary  stages. 

The  humanistic  elements  of  culture  have 
always  been  sought  in  literature.  The  indi- 
vidual's experience  nl  life  suffers  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  space :  he  cannot  travel 
everywhere,  nor  can  he  live  at  all  times. 
When  he  comes  to  bring  his  knowledge  in 
relation  to  life,  this  limitation  seriously  con- 
ditions him.  The  only  means  of  escape  is 
through  Uterature:  hy  thb  means  he  can 
widen  his  experience  so  that  it  will  embrace 
everv  si^ificant  phase  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity. l-"<>r  the  essential  cause  of  literature  is 
human  interest,  and  its  essential  character- 
istic is  the  reproduction  of  significant  aspects 
of  human  relations.  Through  it  we  penetrate 
nrit  only  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  to-dav's 
life,  but  reach  a  more  or  less  adequate  notion 
of  the  life  of  yesterday  as  well.  This  latter 
service  is  better  performed  by  Uterature  than 
by  hi.story,  because  history  is  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  scientific  selection  made  to  sat- 
isfy particular  interests,  while  literature  is 
a  natural  selection  of  agnilicant  aspects  of 
human  life  made  to  satisfy  a  general  human 
interest.  Literature,  therefore,  must  continue 
to  be  our  chief  means  of  furnishing  the  hu- 
manistic elements  of  education.  And  the 
problem  of  building  an  adequate  system  of 
culture  largely  depends  upon  an  adequate 
study  of  literature. 

Now  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the 
only  Uterature  which  was  recognized  as  pos- 


sessing these  elements  of  interest  was  that 
developed  by  the  Greeks  and  e.xtended  by 
the  Romans.  Vernacular  literatures  had  not 
reached  a  pdnt  of  development  where  they 
could  compare  in  richness  and  fulness  with 
classic  literature.  "  Culture  "  speiled  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace.  And 
the  wine  of  the  Renaissance  naturaUy  and 
fittinj^ly  went  into  these  bottles. 

Hut  the  question  is.  Will  these  bottles  hold 
our  new  wine  of  to-day.'  Are  they  strong 
enough  and  large  enough  to  contain  it  ? 

THE  INVAT.IDITV  OF   1M<ESEN"T  CULTURE 

The  two  chief  aspects  of  our  inquiry,  then, 
shape  themselves  into  two  questions,  one  as 
to  the  validity  and  the  other  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  present  culture.  Let  us  exam- 
ine for  a  moment  the  validity. 

The  young  student  begins  his  culture-train- 
ing :  be  is  put  to  work  on  a  military  campaign 
of  a  Roman  general  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Soon  he  begins  on  another 
military  campaign  of  a  Greek  general  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ.  He  passes  on 
to  a  study  of  part  of  a  Roman  epic  version 
of  the  Troy-story,  military  interest  being 
here  joined  with  social ;  this  is  often  supple- 
mented by  a  poetical  description  of  Roman 
fanning  in  the  first  century  a.o.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  introduced  to  a  small  part 
of  a  version  of  the  Troy-story  in  Greek  of  the 
eighth  century  b.c,  a  version  remarkable  for 
a  large  number  of  human  interests  when  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written  is  once  thor- 
oughly mastered;  but  this  end  is  rarely 
reached  before  the  student  must  abandon 
the  literature.  The  old  notion  was  that  all 
this  was  preparatory  and  necessary  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  classic  tongues,  merely 
pro|)a-cIeutic  to  what  fullowed-  five  years 
of  prcliminarv  ti  lining  lor  a  suh'>eqMent  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  culture  to  follow. 

When  objection  was  made  to  this  enormous 
outlay  of  energy,  the  objector  was  met  with 
the  statement  that  the  student  was  also  train- 
ing his  mind  to  correct  forms  of  thinking 
by  means  of  the  study  of  an  ideally  per- 
fect language.  Modem  science  has  entirely 
overthrown  this  notion  of  the  ideal  perfection 
of  Latin  ami  Greek  as  means  of  expression, 
and  muUcrn  life  is  beginning  to  demand  more 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  educational 
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time  than  is  illustrated  by  a  five  years'  propae- 
deutic for  the  mastery  of  a  dead  language. 
Now  all  the  while  this  educational  process 

is  going  on  the  student  is  gettinj^  a  sli^^^ht 
smattering  of  his  own  classic  literature :  a 
couple  of  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost,  a  play  ot 
Shakspere's,  a  poem  of  Dryden's«  a  speech 
of  Burke's,  and  a  story  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  His  language  is  being  taught  him 
very  much  as  it  was  before  science  knew 
anything  about  its  history  and  development ; 
he  knows  so  little  about  it  that  he  cannot 
read  Shakspere  as  Shakspere  was  written 
—  thinks  Elizabethan  FriE^Ush  is  a  "ftinny" 
way  of  writing  New  English  (I  quote  from  a 
typical  Sophomore);  imagines  Chaucer  to 
be  a  curious  conglomerate  of  modern  English 
and  Middle  l-'.nglish,  and  is  as  if^nnrant  of 
Chaucer's  real  speech  as  a  babe  unb(jrn  —  or, 
to  put  it  even  more  strongly  in  Mark  Twain's 
phraseology,  '*  as  unborn  twins." 

The  Renaissance  theory  held  that  classic 
literature  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  ver- 
nacular literature  that  the  latter  could  be 
neglected.  We  no  longer  accept  the  theory, 
but  we  still  hold  to  the  practice  —  putting 
our  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  show  signs  of  bursting  ? 
In  the  second  stage  of  education  matters 
are  a  little  better.  For  here  the  studait 
begins  to  think  for  himself.  What  he  does 
in  most  cases  is  to  avoid  cultural  elements 
altogether  and  trust  to  his  later  experience 
of  life  to  furnish  them.  He  stores  his  mind 
with  science,  economics,  ethics,  psychology, 
supplementing  these  with  history  rather  than 
by  literature.  The  momentum  of  his  pre- 
paratory training  for  college,  if  he  has  re- 
ceived it  through  the  orthodox  channels,  often 
carries  him  along  for  one  or  two  years  into 
classical  study.  His  yearninj:;  for  culture 
makes  hiai  listen  patiently  to  dilettante  talk 
about  his  own  literature.  But  these  things 
cease  to  be  vital  in  his  training,  and  by  the 
time  be  has  reached  the  Junior  year  they  are 
but  ornaments  in  his  course  of  study. 

The  real  reason  for  this  lack  of  balance  in 
our  education  is  that  our  culture  is  at  cross 
purposes  w'ith  our  science.  In  it  we  try  to 
bring  our  knowledge  into  relation  to  a  life  we 
do  not  live.  We  trv  to  fit  toi^ether  modern 
thinking  and  mediitval  philosuphy.  We  take 
truth  of  science  that  recasts  the  whole  uni* 


verse  in  complcmental  series  and  sequences 
and  try  to  force  it  under  the  formal  fabrics 
of  mediaeval  thinking.   And  then  we  express 

surprise  that  education  drifts  toward  science 
to  the  neglect  ot  culture. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  an  educational 
system  containing  this  sort  of  culture  cheek 
by  jowl  with  modern  science,  the  trend  of  the 
effort  should  be  in  the  direction  of  science 
in  proportion  as  authoritative  prescriptions 
are  removed  ?  The  one  is  frank,  direct, 
definitely  organized,  and  clearly  presented; 
the  other  is  shifty,  clumsy,  incoherent,  and 
hazily  presented.  The  one  is  concrete  and 
tangible ;  the  other  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  one  is  a  gospel  of  fact;  the  other  a 
dogma  of  opinion.  The  truth  of  the  one  can- 
not be  interpreted  into  terms  of  the  other. 
The  new  wine  cannot  go  into  the  old  bottles, 
for  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  contain  it. 
If  we  persist  in  the  foolish  endeavor  we  are 
making,  tkt  old  wine-skins  will  burst  and 
both  wine  and  skins  be  lost. 

THE  NARROWNESS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  CULTURB 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  capac- 
ity of  these  old  bottles 

One  effect  of  our  new  wine  has  been  to 
quicken  our  sense  of  humanity.  Democracy 
as  a  social  and  political  condition  has  long 
been  recognized.  But  have  we  realized  the 
full  consequences  of  intellectual  democracy  ? 
Have  we  frankly  faced  the  conditions  of 
modern  thought-life  and  adapted  our  culture 
to  it?  So  long  as  we  continue  to  use  the 
culture  of  the  Renaissance  we  must  answer 
no,  for  it  is  essentially  aristocratic,  not  demo- 
cratic. It  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
subtle  means  of  perpetuating  intellectual  ex> 
clusiveness.  Its  inherent  spirit,  disguise  it 
how  we  may,  is  still  ot/i  profamtm  Tn!f^N^. 
Even  were  its  spirit  different,  it  would  still 
remain  exclusive,  tor  it  requires  special  train- 
ing to  begin  to  acquire  it,  and  special  training 
requires  leisure.  How  IS  ft  member  of  society, 
hard  pushed  for  mere  subsistence,  to  find 
time  for  five  years  of  prehminary  training 
propaedeutic  to  a  subsequent  culture?  Our 
culture  should  offer  its  essential  blessings 
without  any  condition  of  previous  training 
save  those  ot  matihond  aiul  ordinarv  intelli- 
gence. And  we  cannot  make  use  ot  a  lit- 
erary vehicle  for  it  no  matter  how  noble 
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and  generous  it  may  be,  if  it  docs  not  imme- 
diately open  its  doors  to  the  seeker  after  truth 
of  life.    To  meet  the  needs  of  the  present, 

let  alone  those  of  the  future,  our  culture  must 
be  more  catholic  — catholic  in  spirit,  catholic 
in  extent,  catholic  in  accessibility.  In  other 
words,  it  roust  be  national. 

If  our  culture  is  to  harmonize  with  our 
science,  its  literarv  elements  mdst  be  such  as 
are  closely  allied  to  our  actual  experience,  our 
national  life  and  national  habits  of  thought. 
And  if  literature  is  to  be  used  as  machinery 
of  culture,  we  must  found  our  culture  upon 
the  study  of  our  own  literature. 

NBCESSiry  OP  a  national  culture 

But  besides  these,  which  may  be  called 
reasons  of  expediency,  there  is  another  and 
a  deeper  reason  why  culture  should  be  na- 
tional. For  a  national  speech  is  more  than 
a  means  of  general  communication,  it  is  a 
way  of  looking  at  life.  The  very  nature  of 
the  process  through  which  language  becomes 
national  makes  it  such.  The  meanings  of 
words,  the  significance  of  their  combinations, 
the  force  of  their  stresses,  the  character  of 
their  sounds,  are  all  determined  by  past  asso- 
ciations. Speech  is  thus  not  only  a  vehicle 
of  expression,  but  it  is  also  the  embodiment 
of  a  national  experience.  It  is  a  thing  of 
the  present,  but  a  transitory  phase  of  de- 
velopment always  conditioned  by  its  past. 
There  is  thus  a  heredity  in  speech  that  we 
can  no  more  shake  ourselves  free  of  than  we 
can  of  our  physical  heredity.  Its  character- 
istics arc  subtle  and  commonly  escape  obser- 
vation, but  their  limitations  arc  not.  therefore, 
the  less  effective  in  conditioning  our  thought. 
We  may  buy  and  sell  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
we  may  transact  affairs  of  government  in  a 
speech  that  is  not  native  to  our  habits  of 
thought,  but  we  think  in  inherited  idiom  even 
after  we  learn  to  translate  our  thought  into 
foreign  words.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  fairness,  justice,  expediency,  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  those  we  are  horn  to.  A  nation's 
institutions  may  have  this  or  that  external 
form,  but  their  spirit  must  always  be  condi- 
ticmed  by  the  habit  of  thought  embodied  in 
the  national  speech. 

But  though  a  national  speech  thus  puts 
upon  thought  certain  limitations,  it  also  gives 
it  certain  freedoms.   For  as  national  char- 


acter shapes  itself  through  predilections  for 
certain  aspects  of  thought,  the  assocbtions 
of  national  speech  grow  rich  along  the  cor- 
responding lines  of  experience,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  better  vehicle  for  some  ideas  than 
for  others.  Each  national  language  through 
the  course  of  its  development  is  in  this  way 
preparing  for  itself  peculiar  fitnesses  of  ex- 
pression not  possessed  by  others.  French, 
for  instance,  is  a  better  vehicle  for  a  quick 
imagination  than  English,  German  is  a  better 
vehicle  for  a  deep  imagination  than  French, 
Kn^Iish  a  better  vehicle  for  a  just  imagina- 
tion than  cither.  Now  since  these  peculiar- 
ities correspond  to  peculiarities  of  national 
character,  and  since  culture  is  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  life,  an  adequate 
culture,  if  it  is  to  affect  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, must  be  couched  in  the  form  of  thought 
peculiar  to  a  national  speech,  and  must  begin 
its  work  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
a  national  speech.  It  may,  indeed  must, 
afterward  pass  the  limitations  and  attain  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  truth,  but  its  begin- 
ning must  be  with  what  is  known  and  under- 
stood, even  though  partially  known  and 
imperfectly  understood.  There  is  no  other 
way.  Even  were  it  possible  to  impart  cul- 
ture through  a  perfect  medium,  some  great 
Volaptik  of  the  soul,  which  was  free  from  the 
limitations  we  have  been  speaking  of,  culture 
would  first  have  to  be  gained  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  speech  because  experi- 
ence is  cast  in  native  idiom.  And  widiout 
such  a  perfect  medium,  to  seek  culture  in  a 
foreign  speech  before  mastering;  the  native 
one  is  on!)'  to  exchaiiii^e  natural  t<^r  artificial 
Imuiations,  which,  as  it  cannot  understand 
their  nature,  only  confuse  and  embarrass  the 
mind's  thinking  processes 

Grantini;  that  Greek,  for  instance,  is  the 
best  language  that  the  world  has  yet  known 
in  its  power  to  express  aesthetic  form,  that 
very  excellence  is  a  hindrance  to  the  English 
mind  if  it  has  not  first  gained  the  funda- 
mentals of  its  culture  thruuL;h  the  medium 
of  English  thought  For  the  English  mind 
gets  thereby  an  idea  of  the  conduct  of  life 
which  it  based  on  the  assumption  that  beauti- 
ful form  is  the  first  piinciplc  of  life,  an  idea 
that  will  belittle  and  dwarf  all  its  subsequent 
thinking.  After  the  student  is  more  or  less 
established  in  his  culture  as  it  affects  bis 
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experience,  he  will  recognize  the  Greek  lim- 
itations and  be  able  to  make  the  proper  allow- 
tmccs  for  Greek  notions  as  to  conduct  of  life. 
Then  he  will  be  strengthenccl  and  ennobled 
by  the  perception  of  their  true  experience, 
and  can  add  the  richness  of  Greek  thought 
to  his  own. 

A  HISTORICAL   BASIS  ESSENTIAL 

Again,  if  our  culture  is  to  harmonize  with 
otir  science,  its  method  must  be  historical  and 
not  formal.   As  long  as  learning  remains  in  a 

state  in  which  the  various  parts  of  it  are  niore 
or  {ess  unknown,  it  is  possible  to  arranj^e  the 
parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  arrangement 
will  accord  with  aesthetic  notions  of  form  and 
proportion.  The  mind,  unhampered  by  the 
actual,  can  thus  make  a  very  pretty  universe 
to  suit  itself;  in  fact,  such  a  universe  was 
just  the  one  which  served  as  the  pattern  of 
mediaeval  thinking,  and  we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover how  firmly  fixed  this  universe  is  in  our 
ideas  nf  culture.  When  science  comes  in, 
the  arbitrary  metaphysical  arrangement  is 
broken  down,  and  the  order  established  be* 
comes  definite  and  fixed.  Points  which  ap- 
peared isolated  before  and  were  capable  of 
being'  brought  into  jpsthetic  arrangement  to 
please  the  thinking  mind,  now  show  them- 
selves to  be  connected  in  sequences,  and  a 
formal  arrangement  of  them  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. This  historical  or  sequential  arrange- 
ment of  truth,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
awkward  expression,  has  come  to  be  our 
modem  one.  The  method  of  culture,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  foriUvil  and  classical  as  it  used 
to  be,  but  must  be  historical.  That  is,  cul- 
ture must  take  account  of  knowledge  in  its 
relation  to  life  by  arranging  it  along  lines  of 
development  and  interrelation,  and  not  by 
fixini;  it  in  categories.  This  has  not  yet 
been  done,  and  because  it  has  not  been  done 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  science  and  culture 
have  been  put  into  two  hostile  camps.  The 
work  of  making  this  truth  clear  and  practical 
is  a  task  for  the  coming  century,  and  this 
is  a  chiet  reason  for  saying  that  the  entire 
fabric  of  om  present  system  of  culture  must 
be  reorg:  i    1  and  adapted  to  present  needs. 

The  task  is  especially  hard  because  wc  use  as 
our  chief  means  of  culture,  a  literature  which 
dues  not  recognize  the  historical  method,  and 
because  we  strive  to  wrest  our  own  literature 


into  conformity  with  sesthetic  notions  derived 
from  this  foreign  source.  We  still  interpret 
it  on  a  formal  basis,  and  study  it  by  classical 
method.  But  the  very  process  by  which 
a  literature  becomes  classic  and  formal  is 
through  tlic  arresting  of  its  natural  and  his- 
toric development  Its  natural  development 
and  expression  once  interfered  with,  its  stand- 
ards perforce  become  formal,  and  further  nat- 
ural development  is  not  possible.  A  period 
of  flofes(%nce  is  assumed  as  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  to  which  literature  can  go,  and 
the  standards  for  all  literature  are  taken  from 
it;  the  literature  of  the  past  which  has  gen- 
eral and  abiding  human  interest  is  wrested  into 
conformity  with  these  notions,  and  a  body  of 
aesthetic  criticism  is  established  whose  prin- 
ciples the  literature  of  the  future  must  follow. 

OUR  OWN  LrrERATORE  A  BASIS  OF  CULTURE 

But  in  the  case  of  a  living  literature, 

thought  through  the  medium  of  a  living 
speech,  natural  development  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  in  this  way.  It  may  be  tempora- 
rily (and  temporarily  may  mean  for  a  century 
or  so  )  wrested  from  its  natural  course,  but  it 
will  inevitably  return  to  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  that  development  will  never  square 
with  a  body  of  '  testhctic  '  criticism.  The 
method  by  which  such  a  literature  must  be 
studied,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at  all,  is  the 
historical  method  ;  to  study  it  by  the  classical 
method  is  like  studying  biology  by  categories 
—a  wasting  of  time ;  indeed,  more  than  that, 
a  narrowing  of  sympathy  and  a  numbing  of 
tfie  understanding.  The  chief  diiTicuIty  in 
reorganizing  culture  so  that  it  shall  be  valid 
and  catholic  lies  just  in  this  reluctance  to 
give  up  formal  and  aesthetic  notions  in  our 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  accept  a  historical  or 
sequential  classification  of  it. 

The  basis  of  our  culture  is  still  x-sthetic  The 
ancient  idea  of  '  beautiful '  conduct  imparted 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  *  beautiful' 
letters  and  'beautiful'  arts,  a  cult  of  fieZ/rs 
fi'tfrc?^  and  beirnx  arts,  is  still  its  ideal.  It  is 
stiii  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  primary 
need  of  man  is  a  need  for  beauty  and  not  a 
need  for  knowledge,  that  satisfying  this  need 
is  furnishing  the  guide  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  life.  And  the  result  of  this  inchisiun  ot 
modern  scientific  elements  in  a  culture  luuuded 
on  the  principle  that  the  education  of  the  aes- 
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thetic  sentiment  is  the  sole  end  ot  culture,  has 
been  to  give  tts  a  system  of  education  that  is 

not  homogeneous. 

Now  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  homogene- 
ity in  our  education  is  due  almost  wholly  to 
the  lack  ut  some  connecting  link  to  bind 
together  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic  ele- 
ments of  culture.  We  have  such  a  link  in  the 
scientific  and  historical  study  of  English,  a 
discipline  at  once  capable  of  scientific  and 
humanistic  use.  It  is  a  subject  whose  phe- 
nomena we  all  of  us  become  familiar  with  in 
the  earlier  ?taf^cs  of  our  education;  indeed,  it 
is  the  very  first  scientific  material  we  get  hold 
of.  The  laws  which  bring  this  material  into 
order  and  arrangement  are  clearly  connected 
with  fundamental  natural  processes,  —  pro- 
cesses of  hiolorn,',  —  and  are  only  clearly  intel- 
ligible in  the  light  of  a  historical  method  of 
study.  There  is  no  mental  discipline  that  is 
so  practical  or  so  significant  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  with  a  significance  which  begins  when 
the  child  bep^ins  to  think  and  continues  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  an  English  think- 
ing being.  Above  all,  it  prepares  the  way 
for  a  full  understanding  of  English  literature, 
a  means  of  humanistic  development  that  for 
us  is  the  only  one  offering  elements  f)f  culture 
characterized  at  once  by  catholicity  of  spirit, 
catholicity  of  extend  and  catholicity  of  acces> 

sibility. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  thus 
far  failed  to  understand  the  fitness  of  English 
for  scientific  and  for  humanistic  discipline. 
In  the  first  place,  scientific  scholarship  in  the 

language  has  come  to  us  from  Germany.  The 
Germans  ha\'c  naturally,  and  rightly,  too, 
developed  the  .subject  in  the  light  of  univer- 
sity aims  and  university  ideals.  Their  entiiu- 
siasm  for  it  has  been  and  still  is  a  purely 
scientific  one.    In  taking  over  their  scholar- 


ship we  have  also  taken  over  their  method 
and  have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 

are  not  Germans.  A  subject,  therefore,  which 

is  of  the  first  importance  for  us  as  a  discipline 
of  culture  and  should  for  us  properly  be  an 
clenjentary  discipline,  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  special  student  for  university  and  research 
work. 

The  second  reason  is  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  means  for  humanistic  discipline  in 
our  literature  a  failure  due  largely  to  our 
notion  that  humanistic  discipline  must  be 
foundi'd  on  rtsthetic  principles.  We  are 
taught  that  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
aesthetic  ideals  is  to  be  found  in  Greek ;  we 
find  that  our  literature  does  not  conform 
easily  to  Greek  notions  of  criticism,  and  we 
come,  therefore,  to  hold  it  to  be  inferior  to 
Greek  literature.  The  scientific  study  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  widespread  enough  to 
set  us  straight  on  this  matter  of  critical 
estimate ;  indeed,  many  of  us  do  not  want  to 
be  set  straight,  preferring  opinion  to  knowl- 
edge. We  fail,  therefore,  to  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  historical  development  of  a  living 
literature  Unat,  were  we  only  able  to  read  it 
aright,  we  might  justly  claim  with  patriotic 
pride  to  be  the  fullest  and  richest  of  all  litera- 
tures. 

The  practical  solution  of  this  problem  of 

how  to  get  an  adequate  vehicle  for  culture 
depends,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent,  indeed 
one  might  almost  say  wholly  depends,  upon 
the  removal  of  this  formal  prejudice  against 
English  study  and  upon  the  spread  of  accu- 
rate and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  through  the  element- 
ary stages  of  education  —  a  solution  that  has 
a  vast  significance  for  the  happiness  and  in- 
tdlectual  well-being  <^  the  future. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  GOLF 


THE  RAVAGES  OF  THE  GAME— ITS  EFFECT  UPON 
WEN  BI^IKESS  AND  WEALTH— GOLF  vs.  OFFICE 
WORK  AM)  THF  RESULTS— ITS  INFLUENCE  IN 
FOREIGN    COUNTRIES,    EVEN    AFRICA    AND  ASIA. 


IT  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1895  that 
the  ancient  Scotch  game  of  golf  became 
any  special  part  of  American  outdonr  life. 
Mow  it  st:irted  is  an  old  stoi) .  but  what  it 
has  done  and  how  it  has  affected  men  of 
Standing  in  the  community,  overworked,  joy- 
less toilers  in  business  and  the  professions 
who  were  thoun;ht  In  he  bc\  L>iid  the  influence 
of  anything  so  frivolous  as  an  outdoor  game, 
will  make  an  interesting  study  for  some 
thoughtful  investigator  of  the  future. 

About  forty  clubs  are  within  thirty  miles  of 
New  York  City  I  lall ;  Chicatro  has  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  its  nn mediate  vicinity,  and  Boston 
boasts  as  many  more ;  most  other  American 
cities  can  tell  the  same  tale  in  proportion  to 
population,  and  a  competent  authority  esti- 
mates the  i)resent  number  of  golfers  in  the 
United  States  at  2CX),ooo.  A  new  golf  club 
which  catches  popular  fancy  sells  at  the  rate 
of  2000  a  week  (it  takes  300,000  a  year  of 
all  kinds  to  supply  the  demand):  one  of  the 
favorite  balls  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  5000 
a  week,  and  nearly  3,000,000  were  sold  in 
America  alone  during  the  past  year. 

But  the  intcrestinr;  part  nf  the  golf  mania 
is  the  human  s-Vi-.-  f)t  the  game.  Leaving  out 
the  comparaiivcly  small  number  of  experts, 
—  match  players*  young  college  men,  and 
the  giftc  !  n  :s  in  general,*— succctslttl  busi- 
ness and  active  professional  men  make  up 
the  rank  and  file  of  players,  and  they  go 
about  it  with  an  enthu^sm  which  leads  tbdr 
families  and  associates  to  doubt  their  sanity 
until  they  themselves  cati  h  the  fever,  or  ac- 
cept it  as  a  well-dcrined  and  hopeless  mania. 

In  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  else- 
where in  the  world  where  golf  is  played,  a 
bag  of  clubs  is  a  sure  introduction  to  the  best 
people  particulartv  men,  of  course  —  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community.  It  is  a  sign  of 
good  fellowship  which  no  other  sport  can 
bring;  for  it  has  never  been  spoiled  by  the 


sort  of  professionalism  which  has  killed  other 

worthy  games. 

In  Eni^l.md  and  Scotland  one  is  struck  by 
the  tact  tliat  men  well  on  in  middle  life  play 
so  fine  a  game.  1  o  s>ec  a  man  of  sixty  drive 
his  two  hundred  yards  with  the  swing  of  a 
youngster  and  count  bis  holes  by  the  fours 
and  fives  is  inspirin^j  for  some  nf  us  younger 
men  who  had  thought  ourselves  getting  old. 
Certainly,  the  average  game  of  the  English 
or  Scotch  player  is  from  five  to  a  dozen  strokes 
better  than  that  of  the  same  class  here. 
He  seems  to  have  studied  the  game  more 
and  he  plays  it  for  its  full  points,  as  wc  play 
for  a  80(Mre  or  match.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  lind  at  no  place  abroad  the  almost  blind 
and  fervent  enthusiasm  which  disting^iishes 
the  American  players.  Of  course,  one  can 
get  some  good  golf  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  not  much.  The  Latin  races,  more  is  the 
pity,  will  never  play  games  of  this  sort  with 
the  An^lo-Saxon. 

In  South  Africa  golf  has  been  cut  short 
by  the  war.  When  the  troops  entered 
Btoemfontein,  a  friend  who  was  with  them 
took  away  as  his  loot  the  batch  of  notices 
of  a  new  golf  club  just  begun,  sent  out  by 
President  Steyn,  but  destined  to  be  organized 
under  other  auspices. 

In  Australia  the  game  has  led  a  happy 
and  respected  life  for  years,  with  the  result 
that  there  arc  many  good  courses  and  skilled 
players.  At  Melbourne  and  Sidney  real  golf 
can  be  played  and  is  played  all  the  year 
round.  At  Brisbane  there  is  a  beautiful 
course,  a  joy  to  the  true  golfer,  who  has  an 
eye  on  more  than  the  ball. 

Golf  has  been  played  in  New  Zealand  for 
twenty  years  by  all  the  various  Macs  who 
left  Scotland  and  carried  their  clubs  with 
them.  In  none  of  these  far-away  courses 
do  they  make  playing  clubs,  but  send  home 
to  the  old  country  for  what  they  need.  The 
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golfer  who  goes  to  Japan,  however,  finds  him- 
self out  of  his  element,  as  there  is  not  room 
in  the  group  of  Islands  for  holes,  every  inch 
being  occupied  by  gardens,  houses,  and  farms. 
New  Zealand  has  the  windiest  course  known 
to  man,  at  Wellington.  The  wind  is  literally 
always  blowing  wildly  the  year  round,  and, 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  links,  one 
has  to  play  continually  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale.  The  stranger  has  no  chance  here  to 
beat  the  local  adepts,  for  the  player  who 
would  succeed  must  learn  involuntarily  to 
catch  his  hat  as  he  rounds  every  corner,  or 
spend  more  time  finding  his  head-gear  than 
the  duffer  spends  in  hunting  for  his  ball. 

The  English  in  the  Far  East  have  played 
under  difficulties.  At  Singapore,  for  example, 
the  links  are  laid  out  on  the  ground  of  the 
public  charitable  institutions.  One  hazard 
is  the  wall  of  the  jail,  another  the  wall  of 
the  insane  asylum  grounds,  a  third  a  Chinese 
burial  ground,  and  the  home  green  is  the 
lawn  of  an  orphan  asylum.  The  course  at 
Calcutta  is  flat  and  poor.  In  Bombay,  too, 
the  links  are  crude,  the  dirt  greens  are  hot 
and  dusty,  and  the  fair  green  is  of  coarse, 
tufty  grass.     In  Ceylon  there  is  a  better 


course ;  at  Colombo  and  in  Hurmah,  flat, 
uncomfortable  links  are  not  inviting  except 
to  the  bold  enthusiast.  Nevertheless,  the 
game  goes  on  there. 

At  Hong  Kong  there  is  the  Hong  Kong 
Royal  Golf  Club.  Their  course  is  in  the 
Happy  Valley,  but  it  is  flat,  and  none  too 
good  golf  is  played  upon  the  public  race- 
course, with  its  many  water  jumps;  more- 
over, as  cricket  is  played  on  these  very 
grounds  at  the  same  time,  the  sport  is  diffi- 
cult on  a  holiday.  One  carries  the  balls  in 
ice  bags  if  one  wishes  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
A  ball  exposed  to  Hong  Kong  heat  will  look 
more  like  an  egg  after  being  hit  squarely  and 
hard,  than  a  self-respecting  sphere. 

One  joy  there  is  about  playing  in  China  — 
there  are  ten  applications  for  each  caddie's 
job,  and  as  a  result  the  Chinamen  become 
wonderfully  expert  in  the  competition  which 
follows.  You  hire  your  caddie  for  the  day 
and  pay  him,  by  the  rule  of  the  club,  1 5  cents 
for  the  day's  play,  Mexican  money,  equal  to 
about  7i  cents  here.  He  is  a  caddie  you'll 
sigh  for  in  America.  These  caddies  are  tak- 
ing up  the  game,  and  the  best  player  in  Singa- 
pore is  a  Chinaman. 
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IN  the  controvenqr  which  has  been  going 
on  since  the  results  of  the  war  with 
Spain  began  to  crystallize  into  political 
issues,  the  fact  is  too  oltcn  lost  sight  of  or 
intentionally  obscuiecl  that  the  present  altitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world  b  the  result  of  economic  chanig^  which 
were  beyond  the  control  of  any  party  or  any 
clique  of  politicians. 

For  several  generations  Americans  have 
been  conscious  of  a  potentiality  which  has 
found  crude  expression  in  "spread  criticism," 
and  without  always  knowing  exactly  why, 
the  great  mass  of  us  have  telt  ourselves  to 
be  a  favored  people.  For  a  long  time  we 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  unique. 
It  attracted  people  who  suffered  more  or  less 
from  restrictive  or  even  despotic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  United  States  was  looked  upon  the  world 
over  as  an  asylum  not  only  for  the  oppressed 
hut  for  the  discontented,  the  less  fortunate,  the 
adventurous,  and  the  struggling  poor  of  every 
clime.  We  held  out  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
all,  and  were  proud  that  our  boundless  jirai- 
ries  and  magnificent  natural  resources  enabled 
us  to  extend  ungrudging  hospitality  to  any  one 
who  sought  our  shores.  Secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  invincible  to  invasion  on 
any  lai^  scale  and  having  no  incentive  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  be\  ond  our  own  ex- 
tended limits,  we  were  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  susceptibilities  or  opinions  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  gave  ourselves  but  little  con- 
cern about  the  rivalries  of  the  great  military 
or  naval  powers. 

The  war  tor  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  a  titanic  struggle  which  still  further  em- 
phasized our  national  sense  of  superiority, 
and  our  growing  confidence  in  the  ability  to 


take  care  of  ourselves.  There  was  thus  gradu- 
ally generated  an  intense  Americanism  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large,  took  the 
guise  of  an  exaggerated  vanity ;  but  it  was 
really  an  instinctive  pride  of  power  which  had 
its  root  in  an  exceptional  growth  in  material 
things.  During'  the  past  ten  years,  the  United 
States,  without  knowing  it,  has  been  swiftly 
approaching  the  point  where  isolation  would 
no  longer  be  possible  and  it  would  find  itself 
drawn  irresistibly  into  the  current  of  the 
world's  affairs.  We  arc  now  compelled  to 
assume,  whether  we  would  or  not,  the  largest 
share,  perhaps,  uf  the  world's  work. 

By  the  world's  work  I  do  not  mean  its  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity  only,  although 
our  material  development  is  the  most  salient 
and  important  fact,  and  the  one  which  has 
given  us  the  greatest  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  '*  First 
Principles,"  has  pointed  out  in  the  most  strik- 
ing way  the  inter])lay  of  material  and  moral 
forces.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  careful 
examination,  that  the  material  development  of 
the  United  States  has  i  i  uul  in  hand  with 
a  wonderful  intellectual  and  social  dcveloji- 
ment,  and  that  our  progress  in  industry  and 
commerce  has  been  the  propelling  force  of 
profound  social  and  political  changes. 

THE    y\R<r    I'l  \<  I-    AMdNG    THK  NATIONS 

Whatever  moralists  and  statesmen  may 
think  of  recent  political  phenomena,  the  fact 
seems  clear  to  me  that  they  are  but  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  outcome  of  our  national 
growth.  The  United  States  of  to-day  is  not 
the  United  States  of  yesterday;  and  we  had 
as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  instead  of  be- 
ing a  more  or  less  interrst  1  spectator  of  hu- 
man activity  beyond  our  borders,  we  are  now 
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among  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  actors 
in  the  world's  drama.    Whatever  the  future 

may  evolve  in  the  creation  of  powerful  na- 
tirM-^Iitics,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  facts 
u  inch  I  hope  lo  be  able  to  present  to  convince 
one  that  our  decision  in  any  questbn  affect" 
ing  humanity  at  large  is,  for  the  present, 
likely  to  be  more  momentous,  either  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  than  the  decision  of  any 
other  member  of  the  family  of  civilized  powers. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
ranf;e  of  (lucstions  of  world-wide  significance 
which  might  he  profoundly  affected  by  our 
action,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  political 
relations  of  different  naticmalities.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  destinies  of 
nations  within  the  past  century  have  been 
largely  controlled  by  the  example  of  the 
United  States.  The  French  Revolution,  for 
example,  although  it  had  its  origin  in  intol* 
arable  social  conditions,  undoubtedly  obtained 
momentum  and  definiteness  from  the  succe.«;s 
of  our  struggle  for  independence  and  the 
subsequent  determination  to  do  away  with 
privilege  and  the  rule  of  kings.  One  after 
another,  the  Latin-American  countries  threw 
off  the  foreign  yoke  as  wc  had  done,  and  bor- 
rowed from  us  republican  forms.  Through- 
out the  continent  of  Europe,  at  one  time  or 
another,  revolutionary  movements,  having  de- 
mocracy as  their  goal,  have  upset  thrones,  and, 
in  spite  of  subsequent  reactions,  have  had  a 
strongly  modifying  influence  upon  monarchi- 
cal government  Although  the  tendency  of 
all  English-speaking  peoples  has  for  many 
generations  been  in  the  direction  of  individ- 
ual liberty,  it  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  not  have 
attained  so  soon  to  the  degree  of  personal 
freedom  which  they  now  enjoy  but  for  the 
successful  issue  of  our  struggle  with  the 
mother  country,  and  the  demonstration,  in 
subsequent  years,  of  the  practicability  of 
popular  government. 

This  is  the  most  striking  as  it  is  the  most 
familiar  illustration  of  the  influence  of  our 
example  upon  other  peoples;  but  the  same 
thing  applies  in  the  domain  of  inventive 
genius  and  the  play  of  industrial  forces. 
No  thoughtful  American  is  so  egotistical 
as  to  assume  that  wc  shall  lead  the  world 
in  an  lines  of  thought  or  effort ;  but  when 
one  reflects  upon  what  has  actually  hap> 


pened,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many 
and  how  potent  are  the  influences  that  we 

have  generated,  and  that  have  spread  world- 
wide. It  has  happened,  moreover,  that,  in 
certain  new  and  virile  communities,  such,  for 
example,  as  Australia,  our  capabilities  for 
original  and  daring  adventure  in  both  mental 
and  material  enterprise  have  been  pushed 
beyond  the  point  of  development  that  we 
ourselves  have  reached  — a  fact  that  would 
seem  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  our 
own  exceptional  position.  That  is  to  say: 
If  scions  of  an  old  but  hardy  race  are  trans- 
planted to  a  virgin  soil,  they  seem,  as  is  the 
case  with  plants,  to  take  on  a  new,  more 
vigorous  growth,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits 
with  qualities  unknown  in  their  former  homes. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  sketch  the  progress 
made  in  Australasia  in  the  solution  of  social 
and  ectmomic  problems  which  are  still  vexing 
us,  but  I  may  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  remark- 
able success  which  has  thus  far  attended  ex- 
periments in  land  taxation  and  the  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
various  forms  of  government  aid  and  control 
in  the  development  of  industries  in ,  South 
Australia.  Many  questions  of  this  sort  have 
remained  unsettled  in  the  United  States,  just 
as  our  merchant  marine  has  been  permitted 
to  languish,  for  the  reason  that  our  people 
were  absorbed  with  matters  which  seemed,  at 
the  moment,  to  be  of  greater  concern. 

ECONOMY  THE  CAUSE  OF  LEADERSHIP 

The  inflMnn-f  which  we  arc  now  most 
forcibly  exerting  — ■  and  this  influence  has 
penetrated  the  self-conceit  of  nations  that 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  being  without  peers  In  various 
branches  of  manufacture  —  springs  from  the 
increasing  economy  of  production.  For  many 
years  this  economy  took  the  form  of  new 
processes  of  manufacture  or  improved  ma- 
chinery ;  but  now  looms  up  the  mighty  prob- 
lem of  organized  economy  of  ra]iital  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  trusts.  There  are  trusts 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  but 
the  world  is  watching  a  simplification  of 
capitalistic  processes  in  the  United  States 
which  is  marvellously  akin  to  that  simplifica- 
tion of  industrial  processes  which  has,  with 
astonishing  quickness,  placed  us  far  in  the 
f  roi^t  of  what  might  be  termed  the  great  sla> 
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pics  of  manufacture.  Without  entering  into 
the  question  ot  tlic  merits  or  the  evils  of  combi- 
nations of  capital,  we  may  assume  that  a  coun- 
try which  adds  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
the  human  unit  of  production  with  the  aid 
of  labor-savin*^  machinery,  the  least  waste  of 
invested  capital,  and  draws  from  within  its 
own  borders  the  most  abundant  supplies  of 
raw  material  and  fuel,  must,  of  necessity, 
outstrip  any  competitor  This  has  hapjicned 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  so  marked 
a  degree  within  the  past  few  years  that  the 
great  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  are 
addressing  themselves  most  seriously  to  the 
effort  to  imitate  or  to  improve  upon  our 
processes  and  apparatus. 

As  we  advance  akmg  tiiese  lines,  crowding; 
our  competitors  more  and  more  closely,  not 
only  in  markets  common  to  all,  but  in  their 
own  home  markets,  we  shall  be  less  and 
less  able  to  evade  those  responsibilities  which 
inevitably  attend  so  active  a  participation  in 
the  world's  affsurs.  Commerce  is  in  itself  a 
peaceful  occupation  and  draws  its  very  sus- 
tenance from  the  continued  amity  of  nations. 
But  it  were  childish  to  pretend  that  there  are 
not  occasions  when  a  trading  nation  must 
assert  its  dignity  or  ptotci  t  its  rights  with  the 
mailed  hand.  As  in  the  rase  of  individuals, 
a  nation  trading  largely  must  have  power  of 
rnie  kind  or  another  at  its  hack,  and  conse* 


qucntly  it  is  easy  to  sec  that,  without  lean- 
ing toward  jingoism,  imperialism,  or  any  other 
of  the  catchwords  meant  to  indicate  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  military  spirit,  this  country  is 
beini,'  forced  by  its  material  development  to 
provide  itself  with  the  proper  weapons  of 
defence. 

Without  burdening  the  reader  with  a  mass 

of  statistics,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  recent 
growth  of  the  industries  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  which,  it  seems  to  me,  give 
substance  to  the  clum  not  merely  of  our 
prospective  but  actual  preeminence  as  a 
world  power. 

PROOFS   OP  PREftMINENCB 

Five  years  ago  the  total  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  5l200,000,0(X).  Withiti 
the  three  years  following  1895,  the  increase 
of  such  exports  amounted  to  ^107,000,000,  or 
more  than  one  half  the  aggregate  in  1895. 
This  increase  was  largely  accelerated  durintj 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1899  and 
190a  According  to  a  recent  report  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  the  total  exports  of  m  iiiufacturcs 
alone  during  the  fiscal  year  it/xD  amounted 
to  $432,000,000;  and  the  fact  is  noted  that, 
besides  the  large  excess  over  any  preceding 
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year,  these  exports  show  also  a  great  gain  in 
the  extent  of  territory  covered  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  Ihiitcd  States  has  lonpc  been  a  great 
exporter,  but  it  was  nut  until  a  lew  years  ago 
that  this  country  began  to  show  a  steady 
advance  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  manufacturing  nations  had  been 
accustomed  to  look-  to  us  for  supplies  of 
cereals,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  and  other  raw 
materials ;  and  there  were  specialties  in  man- 
ufacture, such  as  agricultural  machinery, 
sewing  machines,  and  some  lines  of  hard- 
ware, which  had  commended  themselves  by 
their  novelty  and  superior  adaptability  to  the 
requirements  of  certain  nations.  In  times  of 
industrial  depression  in  this  country,  manu- 
facturers were  occasionally  enabled  to  unload 
the  surplusage  of  some  branches  of  produc- 
tion in  foreign  markets,  but  the  development 
of  a  permanent  export  trade  in  manufactured 
poods  j::cnorally  was  not  anticipated  by  either 
our  own  proilucers  ur  by  those  of  highly  de- 
veloped industrial  countries  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  France,  which  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy  more  or  less  of  a 
monopoly  in  special  lines  of  manufacturing^ 
for  export.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  our 
manufacturers  were  loath  to  embark  upon 
foreign  trade  except  as  an  incidental  means 
of  relief.  They  looked  upon  the  home 
market  as  ali-sufficiciit  tor  oidinarv  y^^irooscs 
and  were  inclined  to  discourage  any  general 
movement  to  increase  sales  abroad,  from  the 
fear  that  it  might  involve  tariff  concessions 
which  would  enable  foreie^ners  to  enter  our 
markets  with  cheaper  goods. 

But  first  one  manufacturer  and  then  another 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  productive  capadty 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  even  in 
normal  times,  with  an  active  demand  at  home, 
the  annual  output  was  so  great  that,  it  we  re- 
stricted ourselves  to  the  home  market,  it  would 
be  neeessary  to  close  down  mills  for  some 
months  of  the  year  or  to  continue  working  on 
shorter  time  or  reduced  wages.  It  was  found, 
moreover,  upon  actual  trial,  that,  without  any 
special  concessions  on  our  part,  the  European 
countries  were  not  unwilling  to  take  our  goods 
even  though  they  came  into  competition  with 
their  own.  This  tendency  gained  headway 
from  the  fact  that  labor  difficulties  in  Europe 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  efforts  of  our 


raanufacturer.s  to, sell  goods  abroad.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  strikes  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  and  engineering  trades  in  Great 
Britain,  which  forced  consumers  to  cast  about 
for  immediate  supplies.  The  result  was  that 
not  only  our  boots  and  shoes  but  our  leather 
goods  generally  soon  began  to  commend 
themselves  because  of  their  superiorit)'  and 
relative  cheapness.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
more  recently  in  exports  of  coal. 

OUR    INV\SION    OF    FOKEtGM  MARKKTS 

Having  thus  found  an  entering  wedge  in 
the  pressing  needs  of  foreign  countries, 
American  manufactures  began  to  force  them- 
selves  upon  the  notice  of  European  consumers, 
and  our  exporters  were  stimulated  to  greater 
and  more  general  effort.  One  manufacturer 
argued  that  if  his  neighbor  could  sell  goods 
abroad,  so  could  he ;  and  while  this  reason- 
ing did  not  prove  to  be  correct  in  all  cases,  it 
was  surpri.singly  verified  in  a  wide  range  of 
articles.  American  furniture,  bicycles,  cut- 
lery, labor-saving  implements,  cotton  goods* 
clocks,  and  even  silks  and  watches,  found 
ready  sale  in  markets  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  closed  to  them.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  consular  reports  of  our  foreign 
trade,  we  are  actually  sending  cutlery  to  Shef- 
fioUl,  iron  to  Birmingham,  silks  and  shoes  to 
Franee,  beer  to  Germany.  .'\  few  )  ears 
ago  this  would  have  been  deemed  by  our- 
selves as  well  as  by  foreigners  engaged  in 
those  industries  the  vain  shadow  of  a  dream. 
That  we  could  compete  with  Manchester  in 
cotton  goods  on  the  score  of  a  better  product 
for  the  money  would  have  seemed  equally  in- 
credible, although,  far  many  years,  a  certain 
class  of  our  cottons  had  enjoyed  a  well-estab- 
lished reputation  in  ("liina  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.  Witliiu  the  past  year  or  two, 
cotton  mills  have  sprung  up  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  tlie  Southern  States  and  are  making 
lari^e  dividends  from  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  for  markets  which  Great  Britain 
had  long  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  her 
own.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  a 
great  enlargement  of  our  export  of  cotton 
i:;oo(ls,  a  most  important  result  will  follow  in 
specializing  manufacture  in  this  country,  by 
restricting  the  New  England  mills  to  a  su- 
perior product  which  will  dominate  certain 
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markets  and  leaving  to  the  Smith  the  con- 
stantly expanding  demand  tor  coarser  grades. 

Just  ber^  we  find  a  striking  iUustration 
of  social  and  political  results  of  economic 
develojiment.  The  ^^owth  of  the  cotton 
manutacturiag  industry  in  the  South  has 
given  employment  to  the  mountaineer  and 
"cracker"  element  which,  for  generations, 
had  drawn  a  precarious  existence  from  the 
soil  and  lived  in  habits  of  shiftlessness  and 
comparative  indolence.  It  has  caused  the 
South  to  look  to  Oriental  trade  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  of  its  prosperity,  and  has  thus  had 
a  profound  effect  already  upon  its  political 
attitude.  Is  It  not  obvious  that  the  course  of 
events  which  have  followed  the  Spanish  war 
might  have  been  very  different  but  for  eco- 
nomic considerations  such  as  these,  which 
reconciled  many  minds  to  the  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  assertion  of  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Pacific  ?  It  may  be  con- 
tended tihat  this  b  not  a  creditable  view  to 
take  of  the  motives  animating  our  people; 
hwt  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  any  nation,  however  altruistic  it 
may  be,  that  it  should  refuse  to  profit  by 
commercial  opportunities  created  for  it  by  the 
success  of  its  arms. 

PROOF  OF  OUR  SKILL  IN  PRODUCTION 

Another  fact,  which  emphasizes  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  United  States  as  a 

manufactun'ng  country,  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  importation  of  materials  to  be  used  in 
our  various  industries.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1900^  according  to  our  Treasury  reports,  man* 
ufacturers'  materials  formed  a  larger  share 
of  the  total  imports  than  ever  before.  Two 
of  the  five  great  classes  of  imports  are  exclu- 
sively materials  for  manufacture.  The  first 
of  these,  "  articles  in  a  crude  condition 
which  enter  into  the  various  processes  of 
domestic  industry,"  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
unmanufactured  fibres,  raw  silk,  wool,  crude 
India  rubber,  hides  and  skins,  pig  tin,  and 
chemicals.  The  second,  "articles  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured  for  use  as  materials 
in  manufacture,"  includes  wood,  leather,  furs, 
cement,  yarns,  oils,  dyes  and  dyewoods,  and 
chemicals.  The  imports  of  articles  in  a  crude 
condition  in  1900  was  nearly  40^  greater 
than  in  any  i)recedin.i,^  year. 

Thecxportsof  manufactures  in  1900 showed 


an  increase  of  over  $90,000,000  and  amounted 
to  3I2  %  of  the  total  cxport.s,  as  contrasted 
with  23.14%  five  years  ago,  20.2570  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  15%  thirty  years  ago.  In 

i860  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  about  $40,000,000;  in  1900,  to 
more  than  $430,000,000,  or  nearly  eleven 
times  as  much.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
w  ith  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the  exports  of  roan- 

u'"act'i'-es  rn^e  from  nearly  $170,000,000  tO 
over  $430,000,000  —  a  gain  of  150%. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  its  ex- 
port trade,  with  that  of  other  countries.  In 
i860  (ireat  Britain's  exports  of  manufactures 
exceeded  ours  by  more  than  $570,000,000.  In 
1890  our  exports  of  manufactures  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  5ii  51,000^000,  and  those 
frf)m  the  United  Kingdom  were  over  $1,000,- 
000,000.  In  1900  the  showing  is  very  differ- 
ent Our  exports  of  manufactures  were  nearly 
eleven  times  as  great  as  in  1860^  while  those 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  quite  doubled.  In 
i860  they  w'cre  about  $6lO,OOO,000;  in  (899b 
$1,091,000,000  — a  gain  of  $48i,ooo,ooa 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  United  States 
was  gaining  upon  Great  Britain  was  alr^y 
apparent  three  years  ago,  and  attention  was 
called  to  our  industrial  progress  in  a  memo- 
randum by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  January  28,  1897.  His 
conclusion,  at  that  time,  was  that,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  was  still  greatly  ahead  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Germany  in  its 
power  of  manufacturing  for  export,  each  of 
the  latter  countries,  "  beginning  from  a  lower 
level,"  was,  "for  the  moment,  travelling  up- 
wards more  rapidly  than  we  are,  who  occupy 
a  much  higher  eminence."  Since  then,  our 
progress  has  continued  at  a  swifter  pace,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  of  the  Si_>anish 
war  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  consump- 
tion at  home. 

OUR  RF.CENT  GAINS  THR  FASTF.ST 

A  comparison  of  total  cxjinrts  shows  that 
the  United  States  stands  second  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  falls  behind  even  that 
great  industrial  country  to  the  extent  of  only 
some  $330,000,000.  Of  cnurse.  onr  a^rit  ul- 
tural  exports  are  still  the  great  factor  ut  this 
prepoaderaace  in  loreiga  trade ;  but,  as  has 
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been  shown,  the  exports  of  manufactures  are 
now  considerably  more  than  one-fourth  ol  the 
total  and  are  constantly  growing. 

Our  exports  exceed  those  of  Germany,  with 
her  splendidly  organized  industrial  activity, 
by  nearly  S3c»,O0O,00O.  Her  total  exports 
are  nearly  j>9i!4,cxx),ooo,  as  contrasted  with 
our  total  of  Il432,ooo^ocx>  of  exports  of  man* 
ufactured  goods  alone.  France  falls  still 
farther  behind  us  than  Germany,  her  total 
of  exports  being  about  $753,ooo,cxx).  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Government's 
Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  for  iSgg* 
gi\es  the  relative  position  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade :  — 

THE  WORLD'S  TRADE  IN  EPTfOME. 


L'ultCiJ  Sl.lIM  .  , 

Unitcti  KiDgdon  .  , 
Ocfmaay  .  .  .  .  , 

Belpum  .  •  ,  .  , 
Greece'  .... 

Ilaly*  

Auttria-Huogary  ■ 
Swiuerlud  .   .  . 
Russia  ■  .... 
Canada*  .... 
Mexico* 
CoiU  Rica  • 
Arjceniine  Republic* 
Bniuh  Guiana*  . 
ITrujsuay*.    .    .  . 
Brituh  India*    .    .  . 

Japan '  

SlraiU  SettlemeoU ' 

NaSl* ..... 


$798.'*5.S7' 

i,3oB/>t},ot4 
4«*.8i  7,945 
W.JW.054 

»>}.S9«'.«34 

t5J.«".435 
148,834^5 
i5a,oai,ojl 
$0,869,194 

4,>}849a 

87,6*0,900 
6.S»».77* 
|9.»5«.J97 
»7«,045.75» 
W>.7JS.587 
57,937.064 
«9.«74.«>8j 

•9iS34.9>4 


$«.»7$.499i67« 
1,604.388,674 

342,073,611 

7.»3«.>«9 
M9,4I7,I7" 
390,191 ,900 
l}4.'ja.'Na 
144.a35.v60 
154,083.'  50 
<'4.»40,a4* 

S,6s9,<i8 
117,617,780 

8.iaj,3i8 
»S.«S6.7$4 
384,414.796 

87.831. M 

}i,o7},t4>4 

•03.989.S67 
6,sai,U4 


'  Six  month*  of  1899 
III  of  iS 


*  Nine  monlHt  of  1899. 

*  FUcal  year  1898  99 


•  Kleven  rnonlh«  of  1899. 
'  Ten  monlht  of  1S.J9 

*  Nine  months  of  ift     for  imports,  %ix  munlVs      i8v>  for  eaport*. 

The  foregoinj;  figures  indicate  the  following 
positions  for  the  leading  countries  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world;  the  black  portions  of  the 
diagram  representing  their  relative  positions 
in  i8gi,  and  the  comj)lcte  diagram  their 
changed  relations  to  each  other  in  1899:  — 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  CoLNTRlIvS, 
iflyi  AND  1B99. 


United  KiBgdon 
United  StAtet  . 

(iorniany  .    .  . 

France  .... 

(Black  POTtioM  of  diMpwm  iadkaic  espocu  u  it^t,  the  vitutc  por. 
rioM,  tte  iiiciwi  bimiiiiiW  —it  «»9») 

•  Published  by  tlw  BwcM  of  FtedgB  Gonacne,  Oe- 
putoieDt  of  SUtc 


There  are  many  notable  instances  of  gains 
in  exports  upon  those  of  other  countries  which 
actually  reverse  the  traditional  flow  of  trade, 
but  the  changes  which  have  excited  most  re- 
mark, both  at  home  and  abroad,  arc  naturally 
those  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  and  the  ex- 
port of  coal ;  for  these  products  form  the  basis 
of  all  modem  economic  progress.  England 
had  long  held  undisputed  preeminence  in 
these  lines  of  industry,  but  the  United  States 
is  now  well  in  advance  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  in  its  production  of  coal  as  weU  as  of 
iron  and  steel. 

The  economies  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
which  have  created  great  fortunes  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  have  had  so 
marked  an  effect  upon  the  industrial  world, 
that  they  have  been  the  object  of  concern  and 
imitation  both  in  England  and  Germany ;  and 
within  the  past  year  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  leading  authorities  in  Great  Brit^ 
ain  that»  in  all  the  varied  branches  of  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  the  competition  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  British  enterpri.se  has  to  face. 
For  a  long  time  Great  Britain  rested  content 
in  the  conviction  that  the  superiority  of  her 
steam  coals  would  continue  to  enable  her  to 
dominate  the  European  markets ;  but  during 
the  recent  scarcity  of  coal  in  Europe,  trial 
shipments  from  the  United  States  demon- 
strated that  American  coal  may  compete 
successfullv  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
transportation  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
United  States  Treasury  figures  show  that  our 
exports  of  coal  rose  from  about  $12,000,000 
in  1898  to  $15,000,000  in  1899,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  aggregate  $20,000,. 
000  in  1900.  The  consular  officers  were  in- 
structed to  report  upon  the  prospects  for  the 
increased  consumption  of  American  coal  in 
Europe,  and  their  general  conclusion  is  that, 
if  proper  faciUties  of  transportation  be  pro- 
vided, the  sales  of  coal  will  be  largely  and 
permanently  increased.  Whether,  in  the  aid» 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  this  country  to  con- 
tinue to  ship  large  quantities  of  our  fuel 
abroad,  is  a  question  to  be  considered ;  but 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that,  following  the 
inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  our 
mine  owners  will  continue  to  export  as  long 
as  the  profit  induces  them,  and  that  for  a 
time,  at  least,  we  shall  occupy  the  unique 
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position  of  providing  the  world  at  once  with 
manufactareid  goods,  the  raw  materials  for 
most  n;  it    manufactures,  and  the  fuel  to 

keep  its  factories  going. 

Of  the  principal  articles  of  manufactured 
exports  from  the  United  States,  those  of  iron 
and  steel  rose  from  $25,000,000  in  1890  to 
nearly  $132,000,000  in  1900;  k-nther  from 
$12,000,000  to  1*27,000,000;  cotton  goods 
from  about  $10,000,000  to  ^24,000,000,  agri- 
cultural implements  from  nearly  14,000,000 
to  $16,000,000:  wood  manufactures  from 
$6,500,000  to  $1 1 ,800.000.  Notable  increases 
are  also  to  be  found  in  exports  of  scientific  in- 
struments, paper  and  manufactures  of  paper, 
manufactures  of  vegetable  fibres,  books,  maps 
and  cn^ravinfjs,  manufactures  of  india  rubber, 
clocks  and  watches,  musical  instruments, 
paints  and  colors,  brass  manufactures,  and 
woollen  goods. 

In  the  foregoing  maps,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  distribution  of  United  States 
manufactures  during  1899  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world,  the  names  of  the  leading 
articles  being  printed  on  each  great  division. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  ten  years 
ag'o  but  few  of  these  articles  would  have 
appeared  in  any  country,  and  in  most  of 
them  there  would  have  been  none  at  all,  the 
diffusion  of  American  exports  is  seen  to  have 
been  remarkably  cjeneral  and  rapid.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that,  until  quite  recently,  but  little  intelligent 
direction  was  given  to  our  export  trade.  The 
consular  officers,  for  years,  have  rung  the 
chanj^cs  on  the  need  of  better  methods  of 
transportation,  of  packing,  of  a  more  elastic 
system  of  credits,  of  a  careful  study  of  trade 
usages  of  different  countries,  of  the  employ- 
ment of  commercial  travellers  conversant  with 
the  lanf^agc  and  customs  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  wish  to  sell,  and  particularly  upon 
the  great  impcHtance  of  adapting  goods  in 
qualities^  patterns,  lengths,  etc.,  to  the  special 
requirements  of  certain  markets  To  all  this 
our  manufacturers  lent  but  an  indifferent  ear 
until  the  time  came  when  they  found  it  worth 
their  while  to  con«der  seriously  the  question 
C'f  cn[^apnL(  in  foreij^n  trade. 

There  is  danger,  even  now,  that,  having 
achieved  so  large  a  measure  of  success  in 
many  lines,  American  manufacturers  may 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  their  goods 


will  continue  to  sell  themselves.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  tiiat  nations  like  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France  will  permit  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  markets  they  have  long 
controlled,  without  a  serious  struggle.  They 
will  undoubtedly  imitate  our  goods  and  per- 
haps improve  upon  them,  and  they  stOl  have 
a  great  advantaj^e  over  tis  in  their  carefully 
systematized  methods  of  paining  and  holding 
foreign  trade.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ger- 
many, which,  with  far  infoior  natural  ad- 
vantages, has,  by  means  of  her  wonderful 
intellectual  appliances  in  trade,  accomplished 
so  much  in  recent  years  in  spreading  her 
wares  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 

GERMANY  IN   SOUTH  AMERIC.X 

It  is,  indeed,  a  mortifying  t'-j.rt  whi  -h  should 
largely  counterbalance  the  natural  conceit  we 
may  derive  from  our  recent  success  in  extend* 
ing  our  sales  abroad,  that  Germany  should 
have  gained  such  control  of  the  trade  of  our 
Latin- American  neighbors.  With  the  exce{>- 
tion  of  Mexico,  our  exports  to  the  principal 
Latin-American  countries  for  ten  years  past 
have  cither  decreased  or  remained  almost 
stationary,  notwithstanding  the  geographical 
conditions  which  would  seem  to  give  us  so 
great  an  advantage. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  taken  but  little 
trouble  to  cultivate  the  susceptibilities  and 
tastes  of  the  Latin-Americans,  while  the  Ger- 
mans not  only  manufacture  especially  for 
those  markets,  but  train  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  agencies  in  South 
America,  and  thus  bring  themselves  into  in- 
timate relation  with  the  chief  business  cen- 
tres. Great  Britain  has  long  been  strongly 
intrenched  in  South  America,  and  has  freely 
invested  her  capital  in  commercial  and  indu.s- 
trial  cnter])rises  in  the  jjrinci})al  countries. 
Thus  far,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
made  any  serious  impression  upon  the  South 
Ammcan  market  in  competition  with  Euro- 
pean exporters. 

The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  as  yet  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  these 
markets.  In  the  increasini;  stress  of  inter- 
national competition  which  we  must  expect, 
the  same  iiUelligence  and  adaptability  which 
have  won  such  success  for  us  in  varbus  lines 
of  effort  may  be  expected  to  apply  to  con- 
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ditions  which  have  heretofore  been  more  or 
less  neglected;  and,  as  our  business  men 
become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  constrmtly  cxpnnding  foreign 
trade,  it  may  be  assumed  that  scientific  pro- 
cesses will  be  substituted  for  the  negligent  or 
experimental  methods  now  in  use. 

THE  SCtFNCE  OF  COMMERCE 

We  have  worked  out  most  intelligently  the 
special  problems  of  economy  of  production 
and  the  use  of  capital,  and  have  shown  our- 
selves to  be  most  effic  ient  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  but  it  was  not  until 
quite  recently  that  we  realized  the  necessity 
of  applymg  scientific  methods  to  all  the 
branches  of  our  activity.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  years  that  we  have  j^ivcn  any 
attention  to  the  intelligent  development  of 
our  export  trade.  Coincidently  with  this 
awakening  has  come  the  demand  for  a  more 


efficient  consular  service  as  one  ot  the  instru- 
mentalities, as  also  the  i^tation  for  a  revival 
of  our  merchant  marine.  The  consular  ser- 
vice, it  mny  he  remarked,  has  of  itself  im- 
proved under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  trade 
which  it  has  undoubtedly  promoted  most 
remarkably,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  de- 
fects of  appointment  and  tenure. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  country  still  so 
young  and  so  immature  as  our  own  would 
proceed  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  and  hap- 
hazard way ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  of  the 
steady  growth  of  a  scietititic  spirit  in  com- 
merce as  well  as  in  mechanical  arts,  and  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  symptoms  is  the 
recent  introduction  into  several  of  our  leading 
universities  and  colleges  of  special  courses 
preparatory  for  forcii^n  trade  and  the  diplo- 
macy which,  in  the  future,  must  be  an  impor- 
tant auxiliary  of  our  business  intarcoturse  with 
foreign  nations. 
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IT  is  the  most  common  observation  of  the 
time  that  within  the  last  four  years  the 
horizon  of  the  people  has  widened  more 
than  i  till  preceding  forty  years.  The  little 
war  with  Spain  and  the  responsibilities  it 
brought,  the  consequent  readjustment  of  the 
Republic  to  the  other  Great  Powers,  the  rev- 
olution in  the  opinion  that  other  nations  had 
of  us,  our  reasonablv  certain  settlcnicnl  of 
the  standard  nf  monetary  value  after  l(nty 
years  of  dalliance  with  it,  our  bounding  for- 
eign trade,  the  better  organization  of  indus- 
try, the  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  our 
cities,  the  part  we  have  been  callcl  on  to 
play  in  China,  —  these  events  in  politics,  in 
finance,  in  industry,  and  in  commerce,  mark 
a  revolution  in  our  national  life.  And  our 
thought  is  reshaped  by  them.  Meantime, 
AmericLin  statecraft,  American  diplomacy, 
American  education,  American  scholarship, 
the  spread  of  comfort,  and  the  arts  of  iiving, 
have  all  made  advances  not  dreamed  '  lu-n 
men  now  in  middle  life  were  young  and  \\  li>  n 
men  now  old  were  in  middle  life.  It  is  a  new 
era,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  men  who  formed  their  opinions 


twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  have  held 
to  them  without  the  revision  demanded  by 
the  swift  current  of  events,  should  spell 

danger  with  every  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  shonld  fall  into  a  mood  of  gloom.  In 
periods  of  uncommon  activity  the  inactive 
have  always  so  suffered.  Nor  are  the  in- 
active in  our  time  willing  to  suffer  in  silence 
—  they  write  and  talk,  some  of  them  with 
most  fluent  earnestness. 

The  singular  spectacle  is  presented,  there- 
fore, of  a  great  volume  of  current  political 
and  social  discussion  which  has  as  little  to  do 
with  contemporaneous  cotuiitions  and  forces 
as  the  debate  about  secession  or  about  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures.  A  democracy 
learns  by  events  —  perhaps  in  no  other  way. 
And  the  multitude,  which  is  under  the  tui- 
tion of  events,  is  not  likely  again  to  take 
an  interest  in  many  of  the  old  subjects  of 
public  di.scussions.  Men  who  do  not  know 
the  educating  power  of  recent  events  keep 
threshing  old  straw ;  hut  old  theories  when 
Hung  against  a  rising  tide  will  stem  it  no 
better  than  old  shoes,  and  it  makes  no  matter 
how  violently  they  be  flung. 
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POLITICAL  caricature  in  America  is 
virtually  a  development  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  Thou<;h  prior  to  1870 
there  were  occasional  efforts  to  employ  cari- 
cature as  a  political  weapon,  they  were  too 
crude  in  execution,  spasmodic  in  appearance, 
and  indefinite  in  purpose  really  to  influence 
public  opinion.  Thomas  Nast  was  the  first 
American  to  give  vitality  and  force  to  it. 
His  remarkable  pictorial  warfare  on  William 
M.  Tweed  remains  the  strongest  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  range  of  caricature,  and 
the  cartoons  which  he  drew  during  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  from  1872  to  1884  were 
equally  powerful. 

Joseph  Keppler,  who  died  in  1894,  was  for 
manv  years  Mr.  Nast's  sturdiest  rival  in  the 
field  of  political  caricature.  /'«</',  which  he 
helped  to  found,  afforded  a  congenial  medium 
for  the  exercise  of  his  unusual  powers,  and 
made  his  pencil  a  recognized  factor  in  politi- 
cal campaigns.    Much  of  Mr.  Kcppler's  suc- 


cess was  due  to  his  .singular  quickness  in 
seizing  an  idea.  A  mere  suggestion  had  but 
to  be  made  to  him,  when  he  would  instantly 
grasp  it,  and  see  things  in  it  of  which  the 
person  with  whom  it  had  its  origin  never 
dreamed.  The  idea  treated  with  such  weird 
strength  in  the  '*  Last  Awakening  of  the 
Democratic  Rip  Van  VV'inkle  "  was  borrowed 
from  a  rough  sketch  .sent  to  Mr.  Keppler.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  artist  could  have 
made  so  telling  a  cartoon  from  a  mere  sug- 
gestion. 

P-qually  effective  is  the  cartoon  in  which, 
after  the  election  of  1892,  Uncle  Sam  searches 
vainly  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Keppler,  during  his  long  connection 
with  Puck,  was  the  master  and  instructor  of 
an  active  generation  of  political  cartoonists. 
These  included,  besides  his  clever  son  and 
namesake,  who.se  cartoon  "Marooned"  recalls 
an  interesting  chapter  of  the  campaign  of 
1892,  Bernhard  Gillam  and  Louis  Dalrymple. 
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WHY  THEY  DERIDE  HIM. 
[Bernhard  Gillam  in  Pn(k  (1884).] 


Mr.  Gillam,  after  several  years'  work  for  malicious  or  brutal,  Mr.  Gillam  hit  hard, 
/'//<•>(■,  left  that  periodical  in  1886,  to  become  but  always  fairly.  The  drawin<js  "Why 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Jm/ge,  serving  as  its  They  deride  Him,"  dealing  with  the  Demo- 
chief  cartoonist  till  his  death  in  1896.    Never  cratic  opposition  to  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884; 
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with  David  B.  Hill's  profitless  fight  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1892,  arc  typical 
examples  of  Mr.  (iillam's  art.  Most  of  the 
political  cartoons  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  author 
of  the  cartoon  dealing  with  the  close  of  James 
G.  Blaine's  public  career,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
or  more  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Puck,  are 
noteworthy  for  the  truth  and  trcnchancy  of 
their  satire.    He  draws  well  and  never  loses 


STANh  FROM  CNDER. 
[Bcrnbatd  Gillain  in  Judgt  (1891).] 

sight  of  the  fact  that  the  American  public 
will  not  t«)lerate  cither  a  bad  jest  or  its 
maker. 

*  When  Mr.  Gillam  died,  his  place  on  Juds^c 
was  taken  by  Grant  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  younger  men.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  an  open  and  facile  mind,  is  a  stout 
hater  of  all  things  that  work  against  right 
living,  and  when  he  has  a  story  to  tell  and  a 
moral  to  point,  as  the  drawing  "A  D»)ubtful 


WHERE  IS  HF..» 
[Joseph  Kcpplcr  in  "Judgt  (1891).] 

Outlook  "  proves,  delivers  the  one  and  indi- 
cates the  other  with  humor  and  power. 
The  most  remarkable  development  in  Amer- 


K^:SlCNATIO^^  RKJHi  TIoN.  and  RK'IIKKMRNT. 
[I.OIIIS  Ilalryniplc  in  /'«•>  (iByi}.] 


HISTORICAL  CAMPAIGN  CARICATURES 


MAROONED. 
[Joieph  Kcpplcr  in  Pmik  (t8i)>).) 


ican  caricature  clurin<;  the  decade  just  closing 
has  been  its  very  general  adoption  by  the 
great  daily  newspapers.  Conspicuous  among 
the  artists  thus  brought  into  prominence  are 
Homer  C.  Davenport,  of  the  Xixo  York 
Journal,  and  Charles  G.  Bush,  of  the  Xnv 
York  M'orld.  Mr.  Davenport,  as  his  two  car- 
toons dealing  with  President  McKinley  and 
Senator  Hanna  hear  witness,  has  an  abun- 


A  MAN  OF  MARK. 


(Homer  C   Davcnpori  in  Thr  Nf.i-  Vx^rk  7'''"'»<t/ 1 18-^).] 

dance  of  force  and  originality,  while  Mr.  Hush, 
a  draughtsman  of  great  technical  skill,  has 
no  living  superior  in  applying  the  pictorial 
method  to  the  explanation  of  a  principle.  His 
•'  The  Apathy  Campaign  '*  is  one  of  the  pith- 
iest  and  most  effective  of  the  many  brought 
forth  by  the  presidential  contest  now  drawing 
to  a  close. 


A  NEW  STATUE  IN  WAl.t,  STREET 
[Hnmer  naveq|mrl  in  T/it  AVtr  Verk  Jturtntl  (i&/>).] 


The  drawings  here  brought  together,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  twenty  years,  give  in  epitome 
a  pretty  good  history  of  recent  presidential 
campaigns. 


THE  "APATHY"  CAMPAIGS. 
[Charl»  C.  Uuth  in  Tkr  AVa.  V.'rk  WerlJ  tigoo".] 
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COST  OF  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS 


FROM  $100,000  TO  RKKI.KCT  LINCOLN  To  ?5,ooo,fK)0 
SPLNT  THIS  YE.\K  — THE  LAkULST  CON  1 KIHU  lOli-S 
OF  EACH  PARTV— SECRET  AND  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 
—CAMPAIGN     COMMITTEES     AS     AN  OUGARCHY 


MR.  LEONARD  SWKTT,  who.  of 
course,  knew  all  the  facts,  once  said 
that  the  whole  expense  of  Lincoln's 
first  nominatioa,  including  the  cost  nf  head- 
quarters,  telegrams,  music,  fares  of  delegates, 
and  incidentals,  was  less  than  ^700.  It  cost 
the  Republican  National  Committee  less  to 
elect  Lincoln  in  i860  than  is  now  frequently 
spent  in  a  single  Congressional  district.  "That 
committee,"  said  Mr.  .Swctt,  "spent  a  sum  that 
would  now  seem  contemptible,  but  it  did  its 
work  as  thoroughly  and  successfutty  as  any 
committee  the  party  has  had  since.  In  1864, 
at  the  most  critical  hour  in  the  country's  his- 
tory, the  sum  of  $icx),ooo  was  all  that  was 
spent  to  secure  the  reelection  of  Lincoln." 

CamjMigning  since  then  has  become  a  fine 
art,  and  costly.  It  is  well  within  bounds  to 
say  that  it  will  cost  more  than  55,000,000  to 
elect  a  President  this  year.  .  1  his  sum  will  be 
spent  by  the  National  Committees  of  the  two 
great  parties,  and  does  not  include  the  funds 
collected  by  the  several  State  Commit- 
tees, Congressional  Committees,  and  smaller 
agencies. 

The  use  of  large  sums  in  presidential  cam> 
pa%ns  was  begun  by  the  two  committees  which 
managed  General  Grant's  canvasses  in  1868 
and  1872 ;  but  Mr.  Tilden  more  than  any 
other  one  man  is  to  be  credited  with  the  per< 
fectingof  the  political  methods  now  in  vogue. 
He  had  genius  for  the  manaj^^cment  of  men 
on  a  large  scale.  Me  saw  that  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  great  issues  which  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  masses,  though  essential,  does 
not  In  itself  insure  success,  but  that  much 
work  mu.st  be  done  in  secret,  and  that  every 
voter  must  be  brought  into  direct  personal 
contact  with  some  campaign  management. 
Such  a  plan  requires  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, great  volumes  of  correspondence,  and  an 
almost  limitless  use  of  printed  matter — in  a 
word,  an  organization  which  touches  almost 


every  voter  in  the  land.  Mr.  Tilden's  busi- 
ness methods  have  replaced  the  old  methods 
of  hurrah  and  sentiment. 

In  1876  more  than  ^Soo^ooo  were  collected 
and  spent  by  the  campaign  managers  of  the 
two  parties.  Four  years  later  they  had  at 
their  disposal  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  in 
1884  the  campaign  disbursements  were  half 
as  much  again.  In  1888  the  Harrison- 
Cleveland  campaign  cost  not  less  than 
$1,800,000;  and  in  the  campaign  of  1892 
the  expenditure  of  the  two  National  Com- 
mittees were  quite  ^2,O0O,000i  Finally  in 
1896  more  than  $.4, 000,000  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Chairman  Ilann<i  and  Chair- 
man Jones  and  their  associates.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  science  of  campaigning  will 
be  developed  in  the  near  future  to  such  an 
extent  that  each  National  Committee  will  be 
compelled  to  organize  something  like  a  bank 
or  a  trust  company  which  shall  have  control 
of  its  financial  operations;  for  they  have  now 
become  so  enormous  that  they  demand  some- 
thing different  from  the  comparatively  irre- 
sponsible method  of  handling  the  funds  in 
past  years. 

THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

What  use  is  made  of  the  money  raised  by 
the  National  Committees?  The  answer  is  not 

always  easy.  First  on  the  campaign  expense 
account  stands  the  cost  of  maintaining^  com- 
milLce  headquarters.  Before  J  80  campaign 
headquarters  were  established  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  in  that  year  both  parties, 
though  maintaining  branches  in  the  metrop- 
olis, had  their  chief  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, and  the  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
this  year.  The  headquarters  of  a  National 
Committee  must  be  as  extensive  as  a  great 
railroad's  executive  offices,  and  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  including  clerk  hire,  will 
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exceed  rather  than  fall  below  $3000  a  day. 
Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  parades  and 
meetings  in  New  York  City  and  in  Chicago 
are  arranged  and  paid  for  by  the  two  National 
Committees;  and  these  cost  large  sums.  A 
torchlight  parade  in  New  York  costs  from 
$  1 2,000  to  $20,000,  and  a  large  public  meet- 
ing costs-  from  $3000  to  ^4000  for  rent, 
nuisic,  speakers.  decorattonSj  advertising, 
printing,  et  ci  tcra. 

The  chairman  of  a  Campaign  Committee  ii> 
selected  by  the  presidential  candidate  himself, 
and  is  always  a  man  in  whom  the  candidate 
places  implicit  confidence,  both  as  to  his  loy- 
alty and  his  political  wisdom.  The  first  work 
of  the  Committee  is  to  prepare  campaign  lit- 
erature. These  documents  not  only  inform 
the  people,  but  give  to  orators  and  writers  a 
mass  of  facts  and  arguments.  This  year  the 
two  National  Committees  have  probably  spent 
$500,000  in  the  preparation,  publicatiiHi»  and 
distribution,  through  the  medium  of  State, 
county,  and  city  committees,  of  campaign 
documents. 

Then  each  headquarters  maintains  through- 
out the  campaign  a  news  bureau,  which,  under 
the  direction  of  experienced  political  writers, 
supplies  partisan  news  and  arguments  to  the 
smaller  newspapers.  A  good  many  news- 
papers are  subsidized — newspapers  tn  foreign 
tongues,  and  certain  class  journals.  There 
arc  hmulredsof  these  kinds  in  lliclarger  cities 
and  towns,  nearly  every  one  of  whose  edi- 
tors is  ready  to  support  cither  party  for  a  con- 
sideration. They  do  not  say  so  openly,  but 
they  announce  ady  in  a  campaign  that 
unless  they  are  'lielix'd"  in  some  way  by 
the  National  Committee  to  which  they  appeal, 
it  wiU  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  devote 
a  proper  amount  of  space  to  "  booming  "  the 
candidate.  Payments  to  these  political  sol- 
diers of  fortune  usually  take  the  form  of 
standing  orders  for  a  certain  number  of 
pa|>ers  of  each  issue,  the  orders  ranging  from 
three  thousand  to  ten  thousand  copies. 

The  campaign  orator  does  not  now  cut  the 
figure  that  he  did  in  former  years,  but  his 
influence  is  still  great,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  managers.  This  year 
hundreds  of  speakers  are  under  the  dirertion 
of  the  National  Committee,  especiall)  in  the 
doubtful  States.  Their  e.xpenscs  arc  paid, 
but  the  services  of  most  of  them  are  given 


without  pay.  A  great  number  of  attractive 
speakers,  however,  —  men  who  have  no  par- 
ticular fame  or  who  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
their  business  without  compensation,  —  arc 
paid  during  the  entire  campaign.  Some 
receive  3100  a  week  and  expenses,  a  few  as 
much  as  $1000  a  week.  They  get  cues  from 
headquarters  and  are  cautioned  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  each  locality.  They  talk 
differentlv  to  the  farmer*;  and  to  the  city 
people  ;  and  us  u  rule  those  speakers  are  pre- 
ferred who  tell  many  anecdotes,  and  know 
how  to  point  a  political  argument  with  a 
joke.  The  result  of  this  flood  of  oratory, 
which  costs  a  National  Committee  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000,  is  doubtful.  As 
Republican  mass  meetings  are  attended 
mainly  by  Republican  voters,  and  Demo- 
cratic mass  meetings  by  Democratic  voters, 
the  number  of  converts  made  by  them  must  be 
small  But  they  serve  to  create  enthusiasm, 
and  to  maintain  and  to  improve  party  disci^ 
pline.  Useful  for  the  same  purposes  are  the 
campaign  clubs  and  societies,  whose  organi- 
zation and  equipment  cost  in  the  aggregate  a 
large  sum. 

LARGK  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

How  is  the  money  raised  for  all  these 
expenses  and  for  others  even  greater }  The 
work  has  developed  shrewd  and  successful 

beggars  of  money.  As  a  collector  of  cam- 
paign funds  Mr.  Marshall  Jewell,  who  was 
for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  perhaps  never  had  an 
equal.  When  others  f;i;led  he  succeeded, 
and  it  is  told  of  him  that  in  Boston  in  a 
single  day  he  collected  $170,000.  President 
Arthur  was  a  charming  beggar,  and  when  he 
was  an  active  politician  his  services  as  a 
money  getter  were  always  counted  as  of  the 
first  importance.  lie  had  much  to  do  with 
the  collection  ul  the  lunds  disbursed  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  1880. 
So  had  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  who, 
it  is  generally  believed,  within  twenty-four 
hours  collected  $300,000  or  thereabouts  lor 
purely  technical  politics.  His  powers  were 
again  put  to  the  test  in  1888.  He  followed  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  prepared  a  list  of 
men  whom  he  knew,  and  put  down  opposite 
their  names  the  sums  he  thought  they  ought 
to  give,  and  he  went  to  see  them.  Few 
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words  were  spoken.  The  business  men 
looked  upon  tiM  matter  as  a  biuineas  trans- 
action,  and  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Morton 
had  good  business  reasons  for  calling  upon 

them. 

Do  you  think  i  ought  to  put  my  name 
down  for  so  much,  Mr.  Morton  ?  " 
"If  I  had  not  thought so»  I  shouldn't  have 

named  that  amount." 

Most  men  paid  without  turthcr  ado. 

The  fund  used  to  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
1884  came*  in  the  main»  from  a  dozen  men. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  Payne  each  gave,  it  is  be- 
lieved, quite  $100,000.  It  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Edward  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abrara  S.  Hewitt 
each  contributed  an  equal  amount.  Senator 
Benjamm  F.  Jones  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Commiteein  that  year,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  he 
collected  in  round  figures  ^8op,ooo.  But  this 
sum  did  not  pay  all  the  bills,  and  there  was 
a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of 
$115,000.  This  Senator  Jones  made  good 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  heavy  loser.  Mr. 
Blaine  at  the  outset  of  the  camjjaign  drew  his 
check  for  525,000,  and  sent  it  to  the  National 
Committee  as  his  shaxe  ot  the  campaign  ex- 
penses. In  the  last  days  of  October,  his 
managers  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
.situation  in  New  York,  New  Jersev.  and  Con- 
necticut, and  decided,  as  a  last  expedient,  to 
raise  $150,000  for  use  in  those  States,  Only 
$SOi,ooo  could  be  got  from  the  usual  sources, 
all  which  had  already  been  freely  drawn  ui)on 
by  the  eoniniittee.  Mr.  Blaine  was  informed 
of  the  difficulty,  and,  on  the  assurance  that 
the  money  would  be  collected  and  repaid  to 
him  later,  he  advanced  $100,000.  But  after 
the  campaign  the  National  Committee  was  un- 
able to  make  any  collections,  and  Mr.  Blaine's 
loan  was  not  repaid.  It  is  thought  that  it 
was  mainly  to  retrieve  this  loss  that  he  wrote 
his  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress." 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund  in  1S88  was 
$250,000.  Other  generous  contributors  were 
Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict, and  William  C.  Whitney,  who  added  per- 
haps another  quarter  million  to  the  fund  ;  but 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  did 
not  prevent  a  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the 


campaign  of  $200,000,  which  Senator  Calvin 
S.  Brice,  then  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  committee,  is  said  to  have  paid  out 

of  his  own  porket.  A  lari^e  sum,  it  has  been 
said  $400,000.  of  the  Republican  campaif;n 
fund  of  1888  was  collected  by  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker.  An  equal  amount  was  raised  in  New 
York  City  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
N.  liliss  and  Governor  Levi  P.  Morton.  Four 
days  before  the  election.  Senator  (Juay,  who 
managed  the  Republican  campaign,  felt  the 
urgent  need  of  an  additional  $200,oooand  ap- 
pealed to  Senator  T.  C.  Piatt.  Senator  Piatt  at 
first  protested  that,  in  the  brief  time,  the  task 
was  an  impossible  one ;  but  he  finally  accom- 
plished it  by  discounting  a  note  which,  accord* 
ing  to  common  belief,  bore  the  indorsement 
of  Mr.  CoUis  P.  Huntington.  The  iarj^est 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  campai-^n 
funds  four  years  ago  were  made  by  the  "  silver 
interests  " — the  ownere  of  silver  mines. 

Campaign  managers  say  that  it  is  under 
most  conditions  easier  to  raise  money  for  the 
party  which  is  out  of  power  than  for  the  party 
that  is  in  office.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Democratic  managers  in  1892 
had  a  larger  fund  at  their  disposal  than  the 
Republicans.  And  in  1896,  wlien  the  Repub- 
licans were  out  of  ollice,  the  committee  headed 
by  Chairman  Hanna  collected  a  campaign  fund 
aknost  twice  as  large  as  the  fund  of  the 
managers  of  the  Bryan  canvass.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  largest  subscriber  to 
this  fund  was  Mr.  WiUiam  JC  Vanderbilt, 
who  sent  his  check  for  $i$o;ooa  It  was 
not  sent  in  answer  to  ai:y  appeal,  but  was  a 
deliberate  and  voluntary  gift  late  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  largest  subscription  from  a  cor- 
poration came  from  a  purely  savings  and 
benevolent  association,  whose  directors  voted 
$25,000,  "to  protect  their  depositors  from  loss 
of  their  savings." 

This  fact  brings  us  to  the  source  of  most 
of  the  campaign  funds  in  recent  years — the 
great  corporations.  The  so-called  "  business 
interests  "  contribute  most  freely  to  the  party 
that  is  in  power ;  for  th'ey  wish  no  change  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs ;  but  many  large  con- 
cerns contribute  to  both  sides,  to  have  friends 
at  court  in  any  event.  Office-holders  arc 
another  certain  source  of  revenue  to  tlie 
National  Cuiiuuittee  of  the  party  in  power, 
and  a  third  source  is  a  considerable  class  of 
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men  who,  anxious  to  secure  political  promi- 
nence or  to  occupy  high  positions,  give  lav- 
ishly as  a  means  of  advancing  their  personal 
interests.  Finally  comes  the  aggregate  of 
small  popular  subscriptions,  which,  especially 
in  contests  of  unusual  enthusiam,  is  a  large 
sum. 

Since  methods  of  spending  campaign  funds 

have  increased  faster  than  new  means  of  rais- 
ing them,  it  has  been  found  more  and  more 
desirable  that  the  chairman  of  a  National 
Committee  should  be  a  man  of  large  private 
fortune,  with  a  credit  and  business  status 
which  inspire  confidence  and  respect.  When 
subscriptions  are  slow  in  coming  in  and  he 
has  only  promises  instead  of  cash,  he  must 
become  responsible  for  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  current  expenses,  or  advance  them  ;  and 
such  pledges  and  advances  often  amount  to 
a  small  fortune.  It  may  be  said,  in  paren- 
thesis, that  the  caution  of  contributors,  and 
the  close  watch  that  one  National  Committee 
keeps  on  the  other,  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  likelihood  of  misappropriatini^  campaign 
funds.  Although  they  are  disbursed  on 
honor,  and  a  final  accounting  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  made,  their  disbursement  is  made  in  all 
routine  ways  by  strict  business  rules.  The 
money  is  handled  by  men  who  may  be 
trusted  implicitly.  In  1888  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee which  collected  the  Republican  cam- 
paipu  funds,  and  he  carefully  j^upcrvised  all 
disbursements,  receiving  vouchers  tor  them 
all.  But  this  Innovation,  introduced  by  htm, 
had  its  disadvantages  and  has  not  been 
repeated. 

SECRET  AND  BMBRGBNCr  FUNDS 

There  is  always  a  sum,  large  or  small, 

spent  in  "  secret  "  work,  which  is  charged  on 
the  books  of  the  Committee  to  some  general 
account,  where  it  could  never  be  traced,  just 
as  the  contributions  of  corporations  are 
charged  on  the  books  of  these  corporations 
to  some  account  where  a  stockholder,  for 
instance,  could  never  find  it.  There  arc 
many  uses  of  campaign  money  that  the  man- 
agers think  prudent  to  keep  secret  which  are 
not  illegitimate.  Indeed,  the  money  that  is 
used  at  last  in  buying  votes  on  election  day 
may  have  been  properly  charged  on  the  books 
of  a  National  Committee  as  a  legitimate  ex- 


pcnditure ;  and  it  may  have  been  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  use  on  the  last  day  by  the 
last  man  who  received  it;  or — it  may  have 
come  from  some  "aiecnt*'  fund  which  had  in 
the  bcginnint;  been  provided  for  uses  that 
would  not  bear  investigation.  How  much  is 
spent  in  buying  votes  can  never  be  guessed  at. 
But  since  tlie  secret  ballot  law  went  into  effect 
in  many  States,  bribery  has  been  lessened. 

A  very  important  and  costly  piece  of  work 
is  the  polling  of  doubtful  States.  From  the 
first,  the  National  Committee  keeps  in  close 
and  constant  touch  with  the  several  State  com- 
mittees. Some  States  are  so  safe  and  otlicrs  so 
hopeless  as  to  require  no  attention  from  the 
National  managers;  but  for  strategic  reasons 
a  sham  campaign  is  sometimes  made  in  hope- 
less States.  The  real  battle-ground  is  the 
doubtful  States.  The  National  Committee,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  causes  to  be 
prepared  as  nearly  a  correct  and  complete 
list  of  the  voters  in  these  States  as  possible. 
This  canvass  is  a  jiolitical  census,  When, 
in  1S76,  Mr.  Hewitt  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  there  were 
two  sets  of  blanks  for  every  precinct  in  the 
United  States,  one  showing  a  preliminary 
and  the  second  a  final  canvass.  It  disclosed 
fairly  accurately  the  position  of  every  voter. 
In  1892  Chairman  Harrity,  of  the  Democratic 
Natronal  Committee,  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion,  made  up  a  table  showing  the  States  that 
would  be  carried  by  each  party.  .The  elec- 
toral vote  of  Cleveland  was  two  more  than 
Mr.  Harrity  claimed. 

Most  of  the  men  who  make  these  can* 
vasses  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  aggregate 
cost  is,  of  course,  enormous.  But  it  is  money 
that  is  regarded  as  well  spent,  for  the  real 
weak  spots  are  discovered,  and  campaign 
work  is  redoubled  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Meetings  are  orf^anized  at  short  notice,  an 
army  of  workers  is  employed,  and  the  best 
speakers  are  sent  where  they  may  change 
votes.  Thus  the  most  expensive  work  of  a 
n,ition;il  campaign  is  done  during  the  last 
three  weeks  before  the  election  Every 
doubtful  State  and  city  is  closely  watched  by 
men  prompt  to  discover  every  change  in  the 
political  tide,  and  money  is  transmitted  in 
large  sums  to  the  localities  in  wliich  it  is 
believed  it  will  produce  the  best  results. 
A  few  days  before  the  election  in  1888  West 
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Virginia  received  ^44,000  from  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  the  Republi* 
cans  sent  $50,000  to  the  same  State.  About 
the  same  time  the  Demncrats  sent  100,000 
into  Indiana;  and  three  nights  bclore  the 
election  Chairman  (^ua  \ ,  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  sent  $300,000  from 
New  York,  to  trusted  Hciitcnants  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  A  fortnight  bclnrc  the 
election  of  1896  the  Republicans  became 
doubtful  about  Iowa.  Chairman  Hanna  at 
once  resolved  upon  a  personal  canvass  of 
every  doubtful  voter  in  the  State.  He  pro- 
posed that  every  voter  not  classed  on  the 
polling  lists  either  as  a  downright  Demo- 
crat or  a  downright  Republican  should  be 
visited  by  some  zealous  and  tactful  member 
of  the  Republican  party.  Before  election 
day  the  thousands  of  such  men  in  towns,  in 
cities,  and  in  the  country  were  sought  out  and 
appealed  to  by  the  Republicans  most  likely 
to  win  them  ;  and  this  canvass  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  Republican  National  Committee 
more  than  $200,000. 

Such  incidents  always  mark  the  strenuousi 
hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the  closing  days  of 
a  national  campaign.  Political  parties  are 
now  no  thoroughly  organized  and  national 
campaigns  are  so  skilfully  conducted,  that 
the  vote  of  every  State  can  be  foretold  with 
reasonable  accuracy  at  least  ten  days  before 
election,  but  the  loss  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion by  1200  votes  proves  the  lurking  perils 
that  beset  the  pathway  of  the  wariest  politi- 
cal strategist 

Reckoning  all  the  expenses  in  all  the 
States,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  a 


presidential  campaign,  including  also  Con- 
gressional, gubernatorial  and  lerao'  cam- 
paigns, causes  the  total  expenditure  of 
perhaps  $20,000,00a 

COMMITTEE  OLIGARCHIES 

The  work  of  campaign  committees,  Na- 
tional, State,  Congressional,  and  even  county 
and  ward,  is  not  done  when  the  election  is 
held ;  for  the  whole  vast  machinery  is  kept 
in  existence,  even  if  it  have  periods  of  inac- 
tivity, and  work  begins  again,  long  before 
the  public  suspects  it,  in  preparation  for  the 
next  nominating  conventions.  The  cam- 
paign committees  are  often  the  strongest 
influence  in  nominating  candidates  as  well 
as  in  electing  them  Thus  an  irresponsible 
oligarchy  has  grown  up.  Hut  it  differs 
from  almost  every  other  oligarchy  in  history 
in  this — only  a  few,  and  they  the  vulgarest, 
of  the  oligarchs  receive  public  credit,  or 
moncv,  or  dignitv.  or  great  offices,  or  any 
reward,  except  the  excitement  of  the  game. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  spend  large  private 
fortunes  in  the  work.  But  it  is  such  exciting 
exercise  that  few  men  who  once  engage  in 
it  ever  lose  a  keen  interest  in  it.  Most  of 
them  work  for  the  fun  of  it  —  the  exhilaration 
that  comes  of  producing  world-wide  results. 
Some  work  for  purely  patriotic  reasons. 

But  the  danger  point  is  not  the  I'jcrsonnel 
of  this  vast  political  machine,  but  the  growth 
of  a  system  thai  requires  such  enormous 
sums  of  money.  If  a  presidential  candidate 
were  nominated  only  to  reform  this  very 
system,  his  managers,  to  elect  himi  WOUld 
have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars. 
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THE  HUSTLING  QUALTTV  OF  -MARK**  AND  THE  BENEVO> 

I.KNT  nriLOSOPHY  of  "  M ACK       PHILX)S0PHERS  IN'  C.EN 
ERAL  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  TRUSTS 

BV 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 


MR.  BILLY  SANDERS  has  his  own 
way  of  looking  at  passing  events, 
and  his  comments  thereon  being 
something  out  of  the  usual  order,  he  is  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  respect  by  the 
rising  generation  in  his  community.  When 
he  comes  to  town,  he  usually  goes  to  the  ho- 
tel which  has  a  wide  and  pleasant  veranda. 
There  he  is  sure  to  find  a  sympathetic  audi- 
ence, which,  in  spite  of  the  familiarity  his 
humor  invites,  has  great  respect  for  his  opin- 
ions. His  interest  in  politics  continues  una- 
bated, though  he  professes  a  great  contempt 
for  the  whole  business. 

He  is  hardly  ever  without  an  audience  of 
some  kind ;  for  when  he  luiis  for  a  day  or  two 
to  come  to  town,  the  young  men,  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  older  ones,  make  it  a  point  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  his  comfortable  home, 
where  they  are  always  sure  of  hnding  a  warm 
welcome.  He  draws  a  very  delicate  distinct 
tion,  however,  between  his  home  and  the  tav- 
ern, as  he  persists  in  calling  the  hotel.  At 
the  tavern,  lie  leads  and  monopolizes  the  con- 
versation ;  in  his  own  bouse,  it  is  with  ditli- 
culty  that  he  can  be  drawn  out  He  main- 
tains  that  it  is  discourteous  for  a  host  to  take 
hold  of  a  subject  and  discuss  it  in  a  way  to 
ride  over  the  opinions  and  views  of  his  guests. 
"  When  I  ax  a  man  to  dinner,"  he  says,  "  I 
might  as  well  help  myself  to  the  vittles  fust, 
as  to  up  an'  do  all  the  talkin  ." 

Therefore,  it  is  on  the  veranda  of  the  tav- 
ern that  Mr.  Sanders  is  at  his  best.  He  feels 
that  he  has  the  privileges  of  a  guest,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  them.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance tlicre  recently  after  a  somewhat 
proionj;ed  absence,  and  the  young  men  who 
were  sitting  in  its  shadow  made  haste  to  place  a 
chair  for  him  and  to  inquire  about  his  health. 
"Well,  I  tell  you," said  Mr.  Sanders, " I've 


felt  bettcr'n  I  do,  an'  then  agin,  I  vc  felt  lots 
wuss.  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  locate  the 
state  of  my  condition  some'rs  betwixt  the 
111  and  the  shoulder  —  sorter  middlin\  I 
ain  t  complainin'.  I've  been  blessed  beyan' 
my  deserts.  I  flung  away  my  specks  the 
year  they  yerked  Cleveland  out  of  the  Buffalo 
beer-gyuden  an'  sot  him  up  as  die  demmy* 
cratic  Joshway ;  I  don't  have  to  hoi*  my  han' 
to  my  year  for  to  hear  myself  snore;  an'  1 
ain't  had  no  call  for  a  third  set  of  teeth." 

**  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  only  philosopher  we 
have  left,"  explained  one  of  the  young  men, 
after  introducing  the  old  gentleman  to  a 
commercial  traveller  from  Ohio  who  was 
making  his  hrst  trip  to  the  section  of  Georgia 
in  which  Harmony  Grove  is  situated. 

"  Don't  be  onjust  to  the  rest  of  *em,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Sanders,  {giving  a  casual  but  crit- 
ical glance  at  the  stranger.  "Don't  leave 
any  fond,  familiar  names  off* n  the  list ;  give 
'em  all  fa'r  play.  Don't  forgit  Mark  an'  Mack 
when  vou're  a-huntin'  for  th  :  t^innywinc  brand 
and  sample."  His  tone  was  solemn  and 
assured  as  his  clear  blue  eyes  once  more  threw 
their  searchlights  on  the  stranger. 

"Yott  mean  McKinley  and  Hanna,"  the 
commercial  traveller  remarked. 

"  Tooby  shore  ;  tooby  shore,"  replied  Mr. 
Sanders,  seating  himself  with  something  of  a 
grunt,  and  fixing  his  legs  in  a  comfcHtable 
position. 

"Well,  T  don't  know  about  McKinley  — 
but,  really  now,  it  never  struck  me  that  Mr. 
Hanna  was  much  of  a  philosopher;  and  I 
know  him  ])rctU'  well." 

"  He's  the  t!iu-st  in  the  hnsiiicss,"  Mr. 
Sanders  declared  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  perfcssion,  as  you 
may  say,  an'  Mack  ain't  many  jumps  behind 
him.  Mack  kinder  takes  after  me ;  he's  willin* 
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to  set  down  an'  rest  ever'  once  in  a  while  an' 
shed  a  sweet  smile  on  the  wimmen  an*  chil- 
dren ;  but  H;inna's  a  hustler.  He  never  tetches 
nothin'  th:it  he's  willin'  to  put.  down.  He's  in 
a  class  all  by  hisself,  an'  shines  on  the  heights, 
as  the  poet  says,  like  the  mornin'  star  winkin' 
at  the  wanin'  moon. 

**  l.nokin*  at  it  from  my  pint  of  view," 
continued  Mr.  Sanders,  "  they  ain't  noihin' 
cheaper  ner  easier  than  bein'  a  philosopher. 
But  to  be  a  philosopher  after  the  manner  of 
Hanna(ef  you'll  excuse  the  po'try  that  natch- 
ally  pops  out'n  the  subject)  you've  g^ot  to  sleep 
wi'  your  duds  on  an'  git  up  an'  eat  a  sandwich 
by  early  candle-light. 

"  The  perfession  an'  pursuit  of  philosophy 
is  as  different  in  these  days  from  what  it 
useter  be  as  ef  Tommy  Kdison  had  took  hold 
on  It  an'  het  it  up  wi'  a  live  wire.  What 
does  Mark  do  when  the  expandin'  trusts  come 
along  an'  ax  him  what  he  wants  ^ 

"  Why,  he  cocks  his  head  on  one  side,  an' 
draps  his  wattles,  an  says,  says  he,  '  Gi'  me  a 
light,  an*  a  dang  big  bunch  of  it!  Ef  you 
want  honest  money,  le'  me  have  the  handlin' 
of  a  good,  big  chunk  —  paper  or  specie!  ' 

*•  Now,  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  friend,  *  nod- 
ding to  the  commercial  traveller,  "  ef  the 
Hanna  philosophy  don't  take  the  socks  off'n 
the  Sackertees  brand,  an'  leave  it  bar* footed 
in  the  dust.  " 

The  stranger  laughed,  but  betore  he  had 
time  to  make  any  comment,  Mr.  Sanders 
resumed :  — 

"  It's  natchaU  as  well  as  agreeable,  in  civ- 
ilizin'  cvcr'thine:  an'  evcr'body,  an'  in  hitchin' 
ourselves  to  the  trolley-wire,  that  we  shouldn't 
overlook  an*  neglect  philosophy.  In  ginny- 
wine  philosophy,  wi'  'Git  Thar*  marked  on 
the  dashboard,  Mark  is  settin'  the  pace.  Me 
an'  Mack  ain't  in  sech  a  hurry.  We're  philos- 
ophers all  right  enough,  but  we  ain't  got  no 
special  train  for  to  ketch. 

"  What's  the  use  of  our  advanced  civilization, 
an'  our  mor'l  proj^'css,  I'd  like  to  know,  if  we 
can't  patch  up  our  pliilosophy  so's  it'll  gallop 
along  with  ever'thing  else  ?  Poverty,  a  wet 
dog.  an'  a  blue-gum  nigger  is  things  to  be 
kept  out'n  the  house  cf  voti  want  to  have  a 
contented  mind:  an'  me  an"  Mark  an'  Mark 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  philosophy 
that  ain't  got  no  perquisites  tied  to  it  had  bet> 
ter  be  put  on  the  top  shelf  wi'  ol'  Pkito  an'  all 


the  other  dagoes  that  know'd  more'n  tfae^ 

thought  they  did.    What  you  reckon  them 

fellers'd  do  ef  thev  could  be  brung^  to  life  an' 
sot  down  in  the  midst  of  our  social  whirligig, 
an'  have  a  chance  lor  to  listen  at  the  tee-tee's 
an*  the  ta-ta's  that  make  up  the  bulk  an'  heft 
of  talk  up  an'  down  the  country  ?  Why, 
they'd  throw  up  the'r  han's  an'  ax  for  a  good 
big  doste  oi  morphine. 

"Then,  take  t'other  side.  S'pose  we  had 
some  native-born  Piatos  an'  a  half  a  dozen 
Sockerteeses,  an',  stiddcr  sellin'  goober-peas 
on  the  .street-cornders,  they  was  to  set  thar  an' 
blab  out  the  kinder  taik  an'  conversation  that's 
made  the  name  of  Sockeitees  as  fresh  as  a 
last  year's  mack'rcl ;  what  you  reckon  would 
happen  ?  Why,  they  ain't  a  city  on  the  United 
continrnt  that  makes  any  pertence  of  good 
gov'racni  whar  such  carryin's  on'd  be  winked 
at  The  trusts  an'  corporations'd  call  the  city 
council  together  an'  arrange  for  the  fellers  to 
be  legally  lynched.  An'  ef  the  city  council 
showed  symptoms  of  hangin'  back,  the  raii- 
roads'd  call  the  legislature  in  sesdon  and 
suppress  the  agitators!  A  feller  that  k>ves 
his  country  an'  is  willin'  to  be  shot  in  the 
abdomen  for  to  keep  the  ji;lurious  dag  wavin' 
over  a  lot  of  b  iiipeeners,  has  got  to  w'ar  bed- 
room slippers  wi*  rubber  heels  for  to  keep 
from  disturbin'  our  'business  interests.'" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sanders,  what  is  your  system  of 
philosophy  .''  "  asked  one  ot  the  young  men. 

"  I  ain't  wedded  to  no  special  system/' 
replied  the  ohl  man,  after  a  pause.  "  You've 
seed  men  afore  now  wi'  a  whole  passel  of 
walkin'  canes  -  one  for  ever'  day  in  the 
week,  if  need  be,  an'  a  gold-headed  one  for 
Sunday.  Well,  that's  the  way  wi'  me.  Yit 
I'll  not  deny  that  I've  got  a  pet  system.  It's 
on  wheels  an*  it'll  run  on  the  same  track  wi' 
Mack's.  I  didn't  invent  it  —  Oh,  no!  it  was 
old  in  years  long  before  I  was  bom,  an'  I  ain't 
no  spring  chicken.  I  don't  wanter  snatch  no 
man's  laurel  patch  from  him.  You  see,  it's 
this  way  :  there  come  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  men-folks  thought  they'd  cut 
a  puttier  figger  vn*  britches  on  than  they  did 
wi'  nothin'  on  but  a  night-«hirt  or  somethin' 
of  that  sort.  Well,  britches  come  into  fashion, 
an  then  Satan  put  it  into  some  feller's  head 
to  put  pockets  in  'em,  an'  right  then  an'  liiar 
was  liatched  the  philosophy  that's  ketched 
me  an'  Mark  an'  Mack.  Mmd  you,  I  ain't 
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br^gin'  on  it ;  Fm  jest  a-^givin*  you  the  plain 
facts. 

"  Our  system  has  cvolutcd  consider'bul  sence 
the  britches-pocket  was  invented ;  it's  ex- 
panded! No  longer'n  Mother  day  a  good 
neighbor  of  mine  got  caught  in  a  gaw-mill,  and 
when  they  unlimbcred  the  machine  he  wa'nt 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  clay,  as  you  may  say. 
Well,  sir,  I  brung  mc  an'  Mack's  philosophy  to 
my  aid,  an'  you'd  be  surprised  to  know  how 
well  I  stood  it.  Considerin*  my  age  an'  the 
gener'l  feeble  condition  of  both  body  and 
mind,  I  bore  up  under  it  wonderful  well.  It 
may  astonish  you,  but  I  bore  up  better'n  the 
man's  wife  an'  children.  That's  where  me  an' 
Mack  an'  Mark  have  the  advantage  of  so 
many  people  ;  we're  philosophers  by  trade. 

"Mark  is  specially  gifted  that  way,  an'  I'm 
kinder  envious  of  his  talent — be  jigged  ef  I 
ain't.  He  hollered  prosperity  when  he  woke 
up,  an'  he'll  to  bed  yelliii'  it.  Ef  he  was 
called  into  ihe  Pennsvlvany  coal  mines  to- 
morrcr,  he'd  bounce  aroun'  amongst  the  men 
an' wimmen  that  ain't  handled  no  money  wages 
in  a  year  an'  sing  the  same  tune  ;  an'  he'd 
laugh  an'  joke,  an'  hunch  the  gals  wi'  his 
elbow,  an'  poke  the  hungriest  in  the  short  ribs 
wi'  his  thumb,  an'  ax  'em  why  in  the  world 
they  wasn't  spendin'  at  least  a  part  of  the 
season  at  Cooncy  Islan*  or  some  of  the  other 
waterin '  places.  You  sec  what  philosophy  '11 
do  ler  a  man. 

**  111  bet  you  a  thrip  to  a  ginger  cake  that 
Mark  'ud  up  an*  tell  you  right  now  that  they 
ain't  no  reason  under  the  sun,  considerin'  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  country,  why  the  coal 
miners  an'  fact'ry  ban's  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  shouldn't  'a'  took  a  European 
tower  this  summer.  An'  when  you  come  to 
think  on  t  you  can't  find  but  three  or  four 
rcely  good  reasons  why  they  didn't  go  across 
wi'  Mark  when  he  banished  hisself  to  Lon- 
don, endurin'  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

"  Hut  Mark  ain't  the  only  huckleberry  on 
the  bush  There's  Mack.  I'm  reel  fond  of 
Mark  ;  but  Mack  comes  the  nighcst  to  bcin' 
my  kind  of  a  philosopher.  Why,  you  can  look 
at  that  man's  pictur's  an'  see  Benevolence 
oozin'  out  like  ro/zum  on  the  sunny  side  of 
a  loblolly  pine;  an'  ef  it's  so  in  the  i)ictur's, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  the  man  hisself  ? 
Why,  he's  got  a  smile  that  you  could  rock  a 


baby  to  sleep  in.   Oh,  yes !  Mack's  my  kind 

of  a  man  ef  I'm  to  have  a  sesso  in  choosin'  a 
pardner.  I  had  a  ri<;ht  hearty  laugh  at  the 
way  Mack  brung  his  Benevolence  to  b'ar 
on  the  Porto  Rican  tariff  business.  It  was 
like  eatin'  a  suet  puddin'  after  camping  out  in 
the  bLishes  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  In  gen- 
er'l, the  tariff  issue  is  calculated  to  t^'i  me  a 
case  of  the  heaves,  but  Mack  has  put  a  twist 
on  it  that's  new  enough  to  draw  a  big  crowd. 

"  I  had  a  right  hearty  laugh  when  the  boys 
in  Congress  lifted  the  curtain  a  little  an'  gi' 
me  a  chance  to  .see  the  did  rence  betwixt 
Mack's  maxims  an'  his  morals.  At  fust  'twas 
our  plain  duty  for  to  have  free  trade  wi' 
Porto  Rico,  then  when  the  sugar  folks  had 
colloi^ued  wi'  the  sugared  crowd,  Mack  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  worl'  wouldn't  end  ef 
we  only  done  a  part  of  our  plain  duty. 

"  When  the  trusts  put  a  ruffle  an'  a  couple 
of  feathers  on  our  plain  dutv,  Mai  k  didn't 
know  it;  he'd  never  seed  it  before;  he  give 
it  the  back  of  his  han',  smihn'  all  the  time 
like  he  had  a  vision  of  angels  an'  jest  men 
made  perfect.  Now,  I'd  tike  to  know  what 
complaint  you  can  make  ^<x\n'  sech  philos- 
ophy as  that  —  the  philosophy  that  mixes  a 
big  dose  of  North  American  Benevolence  wi' 
Business?  " 

Mr.  Sanders  paused,  and  before  he  could 
begin  again,  the  Judge  of  the  county  court 
came  up.  *'  Mr.  Sanders,"  said  the  Judge, 
after  an  exchange  of  greetings,  "  how  are  yeu 
getting  on  with  your  new  family  }  " 

"  Which  family  is  that  ?  "  Mr.  Sanders  in« 
quired. 

"Why,  the  widow  and  orphans  of  Jack 
Landram  who  was  killed  in  the  rawmill." 

"  W^ell,  it  was  this  way,"  replied  the  old 
man,  grinning  broadly,  "  Jack  didn't  have  no 
lite  nshurance,  ner  no  real  estate  in  Atianty, 
ner  no  money  in  the  bank,  ner  no  house  an' 
lot  whar  they'd  been  livin'  at,  an'  so  after 
'twas  all  over  an*  done  wi',  T  axed  'em  over  to 
dinner,  an'  be  jigged  et  they  didn't  take  pos- 
session of  the  house.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  to  move 
up  stairs.  When  you  come  out  to  see  me. 
Judge,  be  keerful  that  you  don't  wake  the  baby 
wi'  your  hollcrin'  an'  bawlin'  at  the  gate." 

The  Judge  was  passing  on,  but  Mr.  Sanders 
called  him,  and  the  two  walked  slowly  down 
the  street. 
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A  DAY'S  WORK  OF  AN  ARCTIC  HUNTER 

STARTING  HV  AURORAL  LIGHT  AND  RUNNING  OVER  ICE  FOR 
nVKLVE  HOURS  — A  lo  x  ii  F(K>T  HOUSE  FOR  NINETEEN  PEO- 
PLE AND  THREE  DOGS  —  SLEEPING   IN  AN   AIR-TKIHT  HIT 

A.  J.  STONE 

ABCnC  nCPLOMK  IM  Tin  IKTERESTS  OF  THE  AMBUCAM  MUSSITM  OP  NATDKAL  HISTORY 

[The  rxpericnce  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Arctic  hunter,  has  been  an  exccc«lingly  interesting  one.  Five  years  ago  he  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Montana,  but  his  whole  interest  was  in  natural  history.  With  the  supfMirt  of  the  American  .Museum 
of  Natural  History,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  Arctic  journey  by  the  nu>st  rigorous  training  —  starting  out  in  the  morning, 
f»r  instance,  without  breakfast,  and  climbing  over  the  tivountains  all  4lay  long  without  touching  Uhu\.  He  started  on  his 
first  .Arctic  trip  in  1 896.  For  four  years  he  was  exploring  the  northern  interior  and  coast-line  from  Seattle  to  a  |xiinl  about 
two  hundre<i  miles  cast  of  Franklin  Hay,  travelling  in  one  sledding  trip,  along  the  ctMist,  more  than  a  th  >usand  miles.  Of 
the  country  through  which  he  travelled  comparatively  little  was  known.  Mr.  Stone  iluring  his  journeys  correcteil  and  made 
«xact  the  undchnol  geography  of  the  northern  coast  ;  compiled  a  list  of  the  region's  fauna,  and  atlded  to  our  knowledge, 
among  other  animals,  a  new  mountain  sheep,  the  (h'ls  Stoiifi,  and  a  new  caribou;  and  made  a  close  study  of  the  northern 
trittes,  Imth  Inilian  and  Eskimo,  most  interesting  in  its  detail.  Indecil  he  has  olrserved  most  carefully  two  tribes  which,  we 
believe,  have  never  been  scienlitically  describeil.  In  the  present  sketch  he  tells  of  a  uni<|ue  day's  work  done  on  Christmas 
Day,  1898,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  This  magazine  will  contain  from  time  to  time  vivid  stories  of  what 
"a  day's  work"  means  lo  men  in  different  walks  of  life,  and  this  lifelike  picture  farms  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  series.  ] 


T 


IHRMH  weeks  passed  rapidly  at  Her- 
.  schel's  Island,  with  the  colony  of 
Noonitagniioot  Eskimo  to  amuse  and 
interest  us,  and  December  was  already  half 
fjone  when  we  started  back  to  Fort  McPher- 
son.  Progress  was  slow,  and  with  storms 
and  bad  sledding  it  was  Christmas  when  1 
reached  Oak  Pik  again. 

Christmas  comes  to  the  fields  of  ice  and 
snow  as  surely  as  it  comes  to  the  land  of 
flowers,  but  not  a  Christmas  of  chiming  bells 
and  laughter  and  play.  Out  on  the  masses 
of  ice  that  break  in  the  wind  and  current,  the 
great  icc-bcars  of  the  Kskimo  growl  and  fight 
over  a  seal  they  have  caught  or  the  stranded 


carcass  of  a  giant  bow-head  ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  home  of  the  reindeer,  the  wolves 
are  plotting  for  their  holiday  fea.st ;  while  the 
traveller,  facing  the  icy  wind,  tingles  at  its 
touch  and  shivers  as  he  thinks  of  the  South. 

The  coast  was  low  and  treeless,  with  no 
living  thing  in  sight  e.xccpt  my  Indians  and 
dogs.  Hevond  was  the  moncdonous  stretch 
of  country  which  forms  the  delta  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  We  were  still  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  camp,  and  the  hardest 
part  of  the  journey  was  before  us,  for  we  had 
hitherto  been  travelling  on  hard  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  soft  snow  of  the  sheltered  places  was 
still  to  be  passed. 
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rock  .ind  a  few  odd  sticks  of  driftwood  ;  and 
we  had  house  and  hearth  and  Arctic  comfort. 
Over  a  slow  fire  on  the  top  of  the  snow  we 
made  our  tea,  which,  with  a  strip  of  bacon 
and  two  hard  biscuits,  completed  each  man's 
supper.  It  was  far  from  enough,  and  the 
poor  dogs  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
portion  of  whale-blubber,  but  wc  were  all 
used  to  stinting  ourselves  of  food,  and  were 
thankful  for  what  wc  had.  Supper  over,  the 
Indians  rolled  themselves  up  in  a  knot,  dog 
fashion,  and.  winding  themselves  up  in  skins, 
were  soon  asleep  in  the  burrow  we  had  made 
in  the  .snow.  The  dogs  were  already  stretched 
at  full  length,  asleep,  all  e.xcept  Zilla.  Poor 
Zilla,  my  foregoer,  a  sturdy,  never-tiring  fel- 
low, was  at  last  worn  out.  It  is  nf»t  sentiment 
but  sincere  truth  when  I  say  that  I  grieved 
for  him  as  for  a  friend. 

The  night  was  perfectly  fair.  A  clear 
moon  shone  down  on  the  white  fields  about 
me,  and  the  stars  were  bright  with  an  Arctic 
winter's  brilliancy,  while  just  before  me  glim- 
mered and  sank  the  embers  of  our  fire  on  the 
snowtop.  To  the  north  was  the  great  ocean  ; 
to  the  east  and  south  the  low,  flat  plain  ;  to  the 


west  the  northern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; and  all  lay  a  pallid  white.  The  wonder 
of  it  all  held  me  awake  until  long  after  the 
fire  was  dead.  For  the  moment  I  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  danger  and  hard 
usage  of  the  days  just  past,  lost  in  that  great 
land  of  white  that  stretched  everywhere  about 
me  ;  and  then,  finally  realizing  that  such  days 
were  before  as  well  as  behind,  and  that  I  must 
make  myself  ready  for  them,  1  bundled  my- 
self up  for  the  night  beside  my  dogs  and 
Indians  in  our  burrow. 

Christmas  morning  found  me  up  at  one 
o'clock,  and  two  hours  later,  having  eaten  a 
breakfast  which  differed  from  our  evening 
meal  only  by  the  addition  of  a  few  beans,  we 
were  rcadv  to  start.  One  of  the  Indians  ran 
ahead  to  show  the  way,  the  other  took  the 
first  sled,  and  I,  the  second.  The  dogs  ran 
off  briskly,  and  seemed  glad  to  leave  our 
night  camp,  for,  looking  back,  we  could  all 
see  the  form  of  poor  little  Zilla  lying  beside 


<•..;., r.jV.  W*>,  i»  A.  J  9  mr. 

F.^KIMO  WdMKN  .\SU  CHll.O. 


[Theie  »i«  of  the  KfMkpiiKmniot  tribe.    There  is  lilllc  real  difference 
between  the  varimn  inlie*  of  KsLinid  nave  in  the  ni.iiler  of  liw  ality 
1'he  women  of  the  picture  have  rathei  better  and  neater  fun  than  the 
average  Ktkimu  women.] 
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A   lYI'lCAL  blsKIMO  IIKAU 


[This  man  i»  drossf  d  in  skins  and  lur  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  wears  "  tooiucks  "  through  his  lips. 
He  has  lost  one  eye  —  a  strikingly  common  disfigurement  among  these  tribes.] 

the  dying  fire.     He  had  died  during  the 
night. 

AX  ARCTIC  CHRISTMAS  MORNIN(} 

The  morning  was  cold  and  cahii,  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirring.  The  moon  had  low- 
ered and  was  paler.  The  sky  shaded  from  a 
light  blue  to  a  deep,  dark  purple  at  the  hori- 
zon. A  bcautifid  aurora  swayed  its  great 
ribbonlike  folds  gracefully  above  us  as  if 
stirred  by  a  breeze  ;  then  tied  itself  to  the 


invisible  handle  of  a  brilliant,  fan-shaped 
electrical  display  that  just  tipped  the  purple 
of  the  north,  as  if  in  preparation  for  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  season.  There  was  a  breath- 
less hush  over  all.  Even  the  dogs'  harness 
bells  were  clogged  with  frost  and  completely 
nuifHed.  There  was  not  the  howl  of  a  wolf, 
the  hoot  of  an  owl,  the  twitter  of  a  bird,  or 
even  the  breaking  of  a  twig.  The  soft  swish, 
swish  of  my  Loucheu.x  snowshoes  intensi- 
fied rather  than  broke  the  silence. 
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The  snow  was  yet  hard  and  the  dogs  trav- 
elled rapidly.  I  ran  beside  my  sled  as  one  in 
a  dream.  An  illusion  of  unreality  controlled 
me,  and  I  became  an  imaginary  being  follow- 
ing a  fancied  dog-team  over  unknown,  unreal 
fields  of  ice  and  snow.    It  was  a  land  made 

r 


K.>KI.Mo  MOIHKR  ANl>  CHILD. 


[The  wntnen  carry  ihcir  children  ihis  way  in  a  deep  hrii>1  on  lua^ 
journey t.    This  lady  i>  orcarinic  >  *uil  uf  "  iin)K>rlcd"  tun.] 

by  magic,  a  day  which  made  me  glad  for 
what  I  had  been  able  to  do,  content  with 
scanty  food  and  no  shelter,  and  fearless  as  to 
the  future.  All  day  long  I  ran  with  the  sled. 
I  did  not  tire,  for  my  running  seemed  me- 


chanical. I  knew  nothing  of  exertion  or  the 
passing  of  time,  and  but  little  of  my  surround- 
ings. I  remember  having  seen  the  moon  at 
the  noon  hour  directly  north  of  me,  about  five 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  I  wondered 
at  it  greatly;  but  soon  I  had  forgotten  it  all, 
and  was  again  running  and  dreaming  beside 
my  sled.  Only  a  few  minutes  after,  as  it 
seemed,  I  heard  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  and, 
looking  at  my  watch,  was  astonished  to  see 
that  I  had  been  constantly  running  for  just 
twelve  hours,  and  at  a  speed  of  about  three 
and  one-fourth  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a 
strange  sort  of  a  day  for  an  Arctic  explorer 
to  spend,  this  of  running  in  a  dream  over 
miles  of  ice  and  snow  ;  and  I  cannot  explain 
it,  unless  it  was  because  the  day  was  Christ- 
mas day  and  I  was  alone  on  the  north  coast. 

My  dogs  turned  to  climb  the  sloping  river- 
bank,  and  I  knew  we  must  be  approaching 
Oak  Pik  Igloo,  where  some  Eskimo  were  liv- 
ing. Even  while  I  helped  the  dogs  to  climb 
the  bank  with  the  sled,  we  came  upon -a  nar- 
row strip  of  willows,  and  passed  through 
them  upon  the  small  lake.  Pushing  through 
more  willows  on  the  farther  bank,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  low,  dome-shape  igloo,  cov- 
ered with  snow.  As  may  be  judged  from  my 
description  of  our  Christmas  eve  supper,  we 
had  a  very  limited  amount  of  food.  And 
these  Eskimo  are  very  fond  of  white  man's 
food.  It  seemed  that  deception  was  the  only 
way  by  which  we  could  obtain  lodging  and 
keep  food  enough  to  last  through  our  journey. 
So  I_told  them  without  any  c'ompa»ctionjyhat 
we  were  starving,  and  prepared  for  a  night 
as  a  guest  of  the  igloo. 

The  Indians  had  already  unloaded  the  bed- 
ding, and  had  started  to  carry  it  inside.  I 
followed  them,  getting  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  crawling  through  the  low  pas- 
sageway. The  atmosphere  that  met  me  from 
within  was  heavy  and  sickening ;  but,  of  course, 
one  cannot  be  too  fastidious  in  an  igloo.  W  hile 
we  were  shaking  hands  with  our  now  friend.s, 
a  few  dogs  were  thrown  outside  to  make  more 
room  for  us.  The  Eskimo  is  really  a  very 
courteous  host. 

A    lO  X  I  I    FOOT  HOME  FOR   TWO  F.\MII.IES, 

r.uE.sT.s,  .\Nn  ixxis 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  almo.st  .square, 
with  a  floor  space  of,  I  should  say,  about 
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•    »  •  •  t'<»»»r<»*f.  WH.  hp  A.  J.  Sl<mt. 

A  I'ARIT  OF  ESKIMO. 

[Just  such  a  party  as  Mr.  Slone  spent  his  Christmas  nicht  wi<h.  Among  Ihem  may  b«  sern  th«  varied  styles  of  furs  and  skins 
worn.  The  third  Eskimo  from  the  right  of  the  picture  is  smoking  the  short,  tiny-bowled  pipe  so  common  among  all  the  tribt-s.  It 
hardly  serves  for  more  than  two  or  three  whifls  at  once] 


ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  about  five  and  a 
half  feet  from  floor  to  roof.  It  was  the  home 
of  two  families,  nine  people  in  all,  and  num- 
berless dogs  and  puppies.  Two  native  oil- 
lamps  were  burning,  and  by  their  yellow  light 
I  could  see  the  faces  of  my  com|>anions.  A 
very  interesting  study  they  were,  too.  The 
youngest  was  a  little  girl  evidently  about  nine 
years  of  age,  with  a  face  that  would  have  been 
really  pretty  had  it  been  clean  and  had  her 
hair  been  combed,  but  these  arc  over-niceties 
with  which  the  Eskimo  women  never  worry 
themselves.  Yet  they  all  complained  of  their 
dress,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  fur.s. 

Dead  willows  made  a  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  and  one  of  my  Indians  brought  up 
two  kettles  of  water  from  the  lake,  one  for 
the  tea  and  the  other  for  los/i.  These  were 
to  make  our  Christmas  dinner :  los/i,  the 
ugliest,  most  worthless  food  fish  on  earth,  not 
fit  for  the  hungriest  Arctic  dogs,  and  tea 
without  sugar.  One  of  my  Indians  broke 
up  the  frozen  mass  of  fish  into  chunks  with 
an  axe,  and  threw  them  into  the  kettle  with- 
out .seasoning  of  any  kind.  The  day  had 
been  a  long  one  of  continuous  travel,  and  this 
indeed  seemed  a  poor  reward  for  it  all. 
Then  the  history  of  previous  travellers  in  this 
region  and  their  privation  came  to  my  mind. 
Fifty  years  ago  Sir  John  Franklin  s  entire 


expedition  perished  in  the  very  latitude  of 
this,  my  Christmas  camp.  Of  an  army  of 
brave,  helpless  men,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  in  all,  not  one  remained  to  tell  us  of  all 
the  suffering  and  misery  they  experienced. 
Theirs  was  an  heroic  struggle  against  too 


AN  ARCTIC  WHAI.KR  IN  WIN  IKK  yl  ARTKRS. 

[At  Hcrfclwl  Ulanil  when  Mr.  St»iic  wa*  ilicrc  al  thi-  lime  ihc  vhalir 
whii.h  lay  bl<i<.kcil  \i|>  with  (•hx.lc*  nf  »noi»  for  the  wititcr,  furiiiiheJ  him 
wilh  Kime  giKxl  <;om|iAni<>iis.  Indeed,  on  the  lir«t  day  »f  the  lti(>  he 
dckCfibct,  Itw  men  of  ibc  wtiaict  aiAvni|>anic<l  litiii  alun^  the  coati.J 
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AN  ESKIMO  GRANKKATHKR. 
[A  typical  old  patriarch  of  the  Igluo.] 

great  odds.  Mine  was  a  rosy  Christmas, 
after  all,  full  of  health  and  boiled  losli. 

I  };ave  the  natives  all  the  tea  they  could 
drink,  which  pleased  them  so  much  that  my 
dogs  had  a  veritable  feast  at  their  hands. 
The  evening  meal  was  scarcely  over  when 
one  of  the  native  women  brought  out  a 
copper  kettle  almost  full  of  filthy,  grca.sy 
water,  hung  it  over  the  fire,  and  dropped  in 
a  mass  of  fish.  When  the  mass  had  had 
time  to  boil  she  produced  a  coui)le  of  dirtv 
wooden  platters  which  had  evidently  been 
used  for  years  without  washing.  To  appear 
well  before  her  white  visitor,  however,  she 
did  dip  some  of  the  boiling  lifpiid  into  them 
from  off  the  boiling  fish,  twirled  it  around 
for  a  moment,  and  poured  it  into  the  kettle 
again.     Then,  taking  a  greatspoon  formed 


from  the  horn  of  the 
Ovis  Daliti,  she  dipped 
up  the  fish,  and  each 
family  gathered  about 
its  platter.  I  was  asked 
to  join  them,  but  refu.sed 
with  as  good  a  grace  as 
was  possible,  and  was 
watching  them  enjoy 
this  addition  to  their 
meal  when  there  crawled 
in  through  the  door  a 
party  of  seven  visiting 
Eskimo,  —  four  men.  a 
woman,  and  two  chil- 
dren, making  in  all  nine- 
teen people  and  three 
dogs  in  the  little  hut, 
and  a  large  number  of 
dogs  outside. 

The  woman  who  had 
just  come  was  a  rather 
pretty  Eskimo  woman, 
and  wore  a  beautiful 
new  suit  of  "imported" 
reindeer  skins  that  fitted 
her  exceedingly  well. 
After  sitting  before  the 
fire  for  a  lew  minutes, 
and  brushing  the  frost 
from  her  furs,  she  unfas- 
tened her  belt,  and,  put- 
ting her  hands  around 
to  one  side,  drew  out  a 
little  reddish  brown  ball 
of  human  flesh,  perfectly  bare,  and  evidently 
onlv  a  few  weeks  old,  from  beneath  her  gar- 
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ment.  Then  came  its  little  furs,  and  into 
them  it  went,  until,  at  last,  it  looked  like  a 
perfect  bundle  of  fur. 

A    SUSPICIOUS  BEDFELLOW 

These  newcomers,  also,  were  ready  for  the 
meal  of  boiled  fish  ;  and,  that  once  completed, 
they  all  turned  to  the  frozen  fish  once  more. 
When  they  had  finally  finished  their  eating, 
I  talked  and  traded  with  them,  giving  tea  and 
tobacco  for  some  trinkets  they  had  made. 
The  evening  had  passed  rapidly,  and  it  was 
midnight  when  the  party  retired.  I  was 
allotted  a  larger  space  than  any  one  else,  in 
one  corner,  and  a  big,  villanous-looking  fel- 
low, one  of  the  newcomers,  whose  appear- 
ance I  did  not  like  in  the  least,  volunteered 
to  arrange  my  sleeping-gear  for  me.  He 
succeeded  far  better  than  I  could  have  done. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  distru.sting  him,  for  he 
had  a  wild  pair  of  eyes  and  watched  me  con- 
stantly.   In  one  of  the  oil  lamps  they  left 
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[A  characlcrislk  head  ni  one  of  the  Eskimos  in  his  prime-  The 
bone  onianienlt  in  ihc  lift  nf  this  man  are  |iartii:iil.irly  inteicMing. 
llicsc  Urv;c  "looluck-i,"  as  llicy  arc  called,  arc  considered  w»nh 
loo  while  fox  skins  )icr  pair.  I  hcy  mre  tluck  through  gaping  holes 
made  in  ibc  lip  for  the  purpoie.J 

burning  a  small  wick  that  cast  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  yellow  light  about  the  dingy  hole.  I 
fell  asleep  quickly,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
long  after  when  I  woke  with  a  start.  Luckily 
I  only  opened  my  eyes  slightly,  for  I  saw  my 
villanous-looking  friend  sitting  up,  bending 
over  me,  and  looking  directly  int«»  my  face. 
I  was  satisfied  to  lie  still  and  watch  him,  but 
not  without  a  thrill  of  fear.  He  sat  motion- 
less for  a  while,  then  leaned  back,  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  took  two  or  three  long  whiffs,  Mskimo 
fashion.  All  at  once,  to  my  surpri.se,  he 
turned  over  and  fell  asleep.  Evidently  his 
curiosity  was  .satisfied,  and  he  had  decided 
that  the  white-faced  stranger  from  the  south 
was  not  such  a  remarkable  man  after  all. 
For  my.self,  I  was  well  pleased  with  his  lack 
of  ajiprecialion. 

Notwithstanding  my  restlessness  and  the 
lack  of  air,  —  for  at  night  they  seal  up  the 
igloo  entrance,  its  only  ventilation,  and  make 
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AN  INDIAN  HUT  NEAR  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER. 


[While  tlighity  dtffcreai  from  the  E>kimr>  Igino*,  thia  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  (pace  available  for  the  larfc 

pany  with  whum  Ml.  Stone  «pent  the  night.] 

the  hut  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  —  I 
slept  well  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  we  started  in  good  spirits  in  the  morning ; 
in  good  spirits,  but  without  breakfast,  for,  al- 
though the  Eskimo  offered  us  more  frozen 
fish,  we  decided  to  breakfast  en  route.  That 
night's  entertainment  did  not  whet  our  appe- 
tites. 

We  bade  farewell  to  our  hosts,  who  had 
shown  courtesies,  if  not  comforts,  to  us,  and 
were  away  for  the  fields  of  soft  snow  and 
hard  travelling  before  us.  So  passed  my 
Christmas,  and  when,  a  week  later,  I  sat  be- 
side the  fire  in  my  little  cabin  home  at  Fort 
McPher.son,  while  the  wind  pounded  against 
the  cabin  walls,  I  remembered  that  white 
Christmas  Kve,  the  unreal  dreaming  day  by 
the  sled,  the  strange  meal  and  night  at  the 
igloo  tavern,  but,  most  of  all  and  sadly,  my  old 
companion  Zilla,  who  lies  buried  in  the  snow 
of  our  camp  by  the  overhanging  rock.  It 
was  the  sort  of  day  that  so  impresses  it.self  on 
a  man's  memory  as  to  become  fi.xcd  forever. 
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WILLIAM  R.  LIGHTON 


[The  author  of  this  article  has  written  in  a  private  letter  about  the  article  as  follows :  "  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  present  the 
whole  matter  in  a  mat^a/inc  article;  hut  I  have  tried  tu  cover  the  principal  points  in  a  su);t;e»tive  way.  I  have  avoided  a 
mere  statistical  treatment,  but  all  the  figures  used  have  been  verified.  I  have  taken  nothing  fur  granted,  but  have  personally 
examined  every  tatile  of  which  I  have  made  use. 

I  have  written  from  the  |Kiint  of  vitw  of  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  Imt  of  one  who  is  not  blinded  to  the  state's  errors  of 
policy  in  ailministerin);  its  industrial  affairs.  I  have  ha<l  much  benefit  of  counsel  with  sober-minded  men  who  arc  'on  the 
inside '  of  life  here,  and  so  have  been  able  to  present  the  whole  case  fairly. 

"  In  the  brief  reference  that  was  made  to  political  life,  as  affecting  the  industrial,  I  have  found  the  greatest  ilif!iculty. 
That  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  —  not  so  much  l>ecause  of  the  results  it  is  to  yield,  as  Itecausc  of  the  menace  that  lies  in 
a  continued  eastern  misapprehension  of  the  western  farmer's  needs.  In  Nebraska,  Kaiisxs,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  all 
the  western  states  of  this  class  there  is  an  intricate  and  inseparable  relation  between  industry  and  politics,  l>uth  in  theory 
and  in  practice.  My  difficulty  has  been  in  confining  my  <liscussion  to  one  or  two  paragraphs,  and  in  avoiding  the  danger 
of  coloring  the  matter  with  personal  convictions.    I  have  tried  to  state  it  all  without  prejudice."] 


NKHRASKA  is  more  exclusively  agri- 
cultural in  its  activity  than  any  other 
American  State.  Agriculture  is  of 
course  the  dominant  industry  over  all  the 
great  prairie  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the 
conditions  of  life  in 


it  has  no  navigable  waterways  —  in  short, 
it  has  nothing  but  soil  and  sunshine ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  "green  botanic  e.xpanse,"  a 
magnified  garden  patch  and  barnyard.  The 
(iarden  of  Kden  was  not  more  purely  pas- 
toral.    Political  economy  here  is  brought 

back    to    first  prin- 


or               same  ^^^^^H^^E^^^^^^E^m^^^^^^l 

in  this  whole  region  ^^O^^H^BP^^'^^^V^^ -^^^^^1  ^^"^^   el.sewhere  cun- 

but  the  other  States  m^jt^f^^jJF^    jh^  BBv^'^^^M^^^H  social  and  eco- 

each  have  some  col-  ^UMffttmrw.      v^UWr    ""^^^^SBBA  nomic  problems  are 

lateral  resources  and  TO  aM^^S^^^^^^HBBi^B  ^^^'cc  reduced  to  their 

activities.     Nebraska  llKr^/^^^H^^B^Si9I^H 

is  the  extreme  ca.se.  ''■^.^^I^-^i^^^^^B^^P^IiSHliK  'i^^  't"^  work  have  a 
It  has  developed  no  ■  dircctne.ss  and  sim- 
mineral  wealth;  it  iP ^^^^^^^^F^  -  ^^^Fn/  plicity  that  make 
buys  practically  every  V  ■M^S^'lilMWP^  thi^W  meaning  and 
ton  of  its  coal ;  it  tendencies  conipara- 
has  no  native  forests  tively  easy  to  under- 
worth  mentioning,—  ^■»<-^ra,.^».w  ^.^.^,^^1 

,       ,,  .    .  THE  FA-MIl-V  OF  A  RETIRED  FARMER  IS  SOl'TH-  ....  vr    i  i 

hardly  enough  to  sup-                        ra.stern  Nebraska.                           vV  hen  Nebraska 

ply  its  people  with  a  was  organized  as  a 

winter's    firewood;    it    has    no   commerce  Territory  in  1854,  it  included  a  portion  of  Colo- 

but  the  sale  of  its  surplus  farm  products  rado,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas ;  but  when, 

and   the    purchase  of    the   simple    neces-  in  I S67,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 

saries  of  life  which  it  does  not  produce ;  State,  its  present  boundaries  were  fixed.  The 

it  has  almost  no  manufactures  .save  those  mountains,  with  their  forests  and  mines,  were 

mills,  packing-houses,  and  dairies  which  put  taken  away,  and  there  was  left  a  prairie 

its  food  products  into  form  for  consumption  ;  with  a  mean  altitude  of  twenty-three  hun- 
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A  REI.IC  or  PIONEER  DAYS. 
[An  old  sod  house  in  Franklin  County,  Nebraska.] 
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drcd  feet,  —  ci^ht  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
feet  on  the  eastern  border,  rising  to  five 
thousand  or  si.\  thousand  feet  toward  the 
foothills  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner, 
'i  hc  .soil  is  a  measureless  deposit  of  loess  and 
alluvium,  chemically  and  physically  identical 
with  that  of  the  Rhine  valley.  No  one 
knows  its  average  depth  ;  but  in  most  parts 
of  the  cultivated  area  one  may  go  down  for 
a  hundred  feet  without  finding  a  stone  big 
enough  to  sink  a  fish-line.  The  s(»il  is  uni- 
form in  te.xture  and  composition  throughout 
its  great  depth  ;  brought  from  the  lowest 
level,  after  a  short  e\])osure  to  sun  and  air,  it 
will  support  a  luxuriant  vcgelatinn.  Mxhaus- 
tion  by  any  natural  process  is  impossible,  and 
exhaustion  through  cultivation  appears  almost 
impossible.  Forty-five  years'  experience  has 
shown  that  the  nmrc  the  soil  is  cultivated, 
upturned,  and  exposed  to  climatic  action,  the 
greater  becomes  its  productiveness.  Arti- 
ficial fertilization  has  never  been  practised. 

Innumerable  rivers  and  creeks  cross-seam 
the  broad  surface,  and  about  I  2.ooo,oco  acres 
lie  within  the  river  valleys.  The  rains  come 
mostly  in  .May.  June,  and  July,  and  the 
winters  arc  dry.    L'nderlving  almo.st  the  en- 


tire State  is  a  constant  sheet  of  water,  whose 
principal  source  is  the  mountains,  and  this  is 
largely  available  for  use  in  irrigation,  by 
means  of  wells  and  windmills. 

Temperate  Nebraskans  do  not  say  that 
their  land  is  the  happy  valley  where  "all  the 
diversities  of  the  world  are  brought  together, 
the  bles.sings  of  Nature  collected,  and  its 
evils  extracted  and  excluded."  That  was  the 
cry  of  the  land  agents  in  earlier  years,  but  it 
did  more  harm  than  good.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  the  State  is  that  Nature 
here  affords  limitless  opportunities  for  hard 
work,  with  assurance  of  reward  to  the  intelli- 
gent worker.  Those  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  expl«)iting  the  adaptabilities  of  soil  and 
climate  had  to  face  adversity  ;  drought,  hot 
wind,  and  crop  failure  have  occurred  four 
times  within  thirty  years,  —  often  enf)Ugh  to 
spice  assurance  with  doubt,  ami  to  modulate 
the  song  of  plenty  into  a  strain  of  anxiety. 
Hut  every  apparent  failure  has  yielded  good 
results,  teaching  things  that  were  necessary 
to  be  known,  hailure  was  not  alwavs  caused 
by  natural  conditiiuis,  but  sometimes  bv  igno- 
rance of  tho.se  conditions.  When  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State  »vas  settled,  it  was  found 
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that  the  grains  could  he  grown  ahundantly ; 
and  as  the  plough  moved  farther  and  far- 
ther westward,  grain-growing  was  attempted 
on  new  lands  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  took 
time  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  fact 
that  as  one  crosses  the  State  to  the  westward 
there  is  a  gradual  hut  constant  increase  of 
altitude,  on  the  scale  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  a  correspondingly  gradual  decrease  of 
rainfall.  This  condition,  now  so  obvious,  was 
not  definitely  impressed  upon  the  people  until 
five  or  six  years  ago.  When  it  was  realized, 
it  was  turned  to  good  account ;  but  the  pro- 
cess of  realization  was  painful. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  of  natural  resources  : 
One-half  of  the  State  is  included  within  the 
richest  part  of  the  "corn-belt,"  while  the 
other  half  is  in  the  best  of  the  cattle  country. 
There  could  be  no  happier  combination. 

CORN-BELT  ANt)  "  BK.MN-BELT  " 

Hut  in  building  a  State,  the  temper  of  a 
people  is  a  factor  as  important  as  natural 
resources.  It  is  well  to  say  that  Nebraska  is 
also  included  in  the  "brain-belt,"  which  is 


.said  to  have  geographical  limits  as  well  de- 
fined as  those  which  regulate  crop  conditions. 
Consider,  it  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  a 
plough  first  touched  the  soil  of  Nebraska,  but 
in  i<)00  there  are  more  than  15.000,000  culti- 
vated acres.  If  the  State  can  be  said  to 
have  a  past,  its  remoteness  consi.sts  less  in 
years  than  in  contrasts.  Of  those  men  who 
were  the  first  to  disturb  the  absolute  virginity 
of  the  .soil,  many  are  still  living,  and  they  will 
this  year  .see  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  bill- 
ion bushels  of  corn  harvested  fntm  eight  and 
one-half  million  acres.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 3  5.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  50,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  2.500,000  cattle,  2.000,000 
swine,  and  1,000,000  sheep.  There  are  3,500,- 
000  fruit-trees  and  750,000  vines.  When  the 
Klondike  excitement  was  running  high,  the 
prophecy  was  made  that  $200,000,000  would 
be  taken  from  the  gold-fields  before  they  were 
exhausted  ;  but  Nebraska  is  taking  from  its 
soil  more  than  $300,000,000  almost  every 
year,  and  exhaustion  can  never  come.  If 
there  is  no  great  depth  of  perspective  in  the 
State's  industrial  prospect,  at  lea.st  the  fore- 
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ground  is  full  The  population  of  1856,  which 
numbered  4000,  has  increased  to  more  than 
1,000,000,  and  the  actual  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  is  now  as  much  as  |(  1,000^- 
000,000.    The  State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

It  has  been  no  lij^ht  task  to  brin^  these 
things  to  pass ;  men  of  a  lighter  temper 
would  not  have  done  it.  It  is  true  of  hus> 
bandry  as  of  few  other  human  activities  that 
results  are  not  achieved  fortuitously.  If  the 
blind  vagaries  of  c  hance  pla\  u  part  in  any 
man's  work,  that  man  is  not  the  lurmcr. 

It  was  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  men  that 
crossed  the  Missouri  River  in  1854,  when 
the  Indian  lands  of  Nebraska  were  opened 
for  settlement.  This  was  then  the  remote 
frontier,  having  no  communication  with  civili- 
zation except  by  days  of  slow*  travel  over 
the  trails.  When  the  Oklahoma  country 
was  opened,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  ahiiost 
instantly  populated;  but  Oklahoma  lay  just 
over  the  fence  from  well-settled  regions,  and 
there  was  no  delay  in  communication  with 
the  world.  People  could  get  to  Nebraska 
only  after  days  or  weeks  of  wagon  travel,  or 
by  the  slow  boats  that  came  up  the  river  from 
St  Louis.  Of  those  who  came,  some  were 
farmers  by  first  intention ;  but  a  great  many 
were  attracted  by  the  mere  novelty  of  the 
experience,  or  by  real  or  imaginary  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  suddenly  rich.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  trading  with  Indians 
and  traffic  of  one  sort  or  other,  of  various 
degrees  of  honesty.  There  was  also  a  class 
of  "  land-grabbers,"  who  were  content  to  get 
what  they  could  and  to  hold  it  against  the 
future,  waiting  for  the  labor  of  others  to  give 
it  value.  Some  of  those  men  are  now  to  be 
numbered  among  the  richest  in  the  State; 
but  they  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  State's  wealth;  their  fortunes 
represent  mere  accretion,  and  really  siL:;nify 
nothing  of  importance.  The  men  whn  made 
Nebraska  were  the  tillers  ol  the  soil ;  with- 
out them  there  would  have  been  no  social 
permanence  or  real  wealth. 

There  was  nothing  romanti'  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  lands  of  the  ea.Mcrn  portion 
of  the  Stale,  except  as  life  may  be  called 
romantic  in  any  pastoral  wilderness,  where 
there  is  more  or  less  of  contact  with  rude 
native  peoples.  In  the  beginning  of  Kansas, 
blood  was  shed  for  an  idea,  which  colored 


and  ruled  the  whole  life;  but  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  Nebraska  were  men  who  came 
here  for  the  simple  and  avowed  purpose  of 
getting  on  in  the  world;  a  good  purpose, 
but  rather  commonplace  when  one  tries  to 
write  of  it.  Of  those  early  settlers  who  are 
now  living,  most  are  worthy  specimens  of  a 
worthy  type,  —  [)l  tin,  sensible,  honest  men, 
who  have  never  begged  any  odds  in  the 
game  ('f  life,  and  whose  strongest  wish  seems 
to  be  to  stand  square  with  their  fellows.  It 
was  Carlyle's  lameui  that  the  rugged  heroic 
quality  of  manhood  is  so  often  sacrificed  for 
the  histrionic.  I  think  Carlyle  would  have 
loved  the  pioneer  farmers  of  these  prairies, 
who  had  the  very  unhistrionic  habit  of  "  saw- 
ing wood  and  saying  nothing.*'  Those  early 
laborers  waited  for  no  applause;  they  were 
eniicerned  with  nothini;  but  their  work  and  ^ 
the  keeping  of  their  integrity.  They  knew 
something  of  hardship,  as  a  matter  ot  course, 
but  they  were  not  moved  by  it.  The  fear  of 
failure  was  hardly  present  with  them.  They 
did  not  come  here  to  fail ;  they  came  to  stic- 
ceed,  and  naturally  enough  they  succeeded. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  eastern  portioa 
of  the  State  was  settled  and  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  production,  and  later  immigrants  were 
compelled  to  go  farther  and  farther  west  in 
each  succeeding  year,  in  order  to  find  unoc- 
cupied lands.  When  immigration  passed  to 
the  west  of  the  locth  meridian  (so  far  as  a 
line  can  be  fixed),  there  was  practically  a 
new  element  in  the  iiroblem  of  getting  on. 
The  newcomers,  in  traversing  the  older  and 
cultivated  region,  passed  cornfields  equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  —  cornfields  in  which  a 
!nan  on  horseback  could  be  as  effectually 
lost  as  in  a  forest.  The  iiitiuence  of  exam- 
ple is  strong;  the  strangers  would  be  filled 
with  an  impetuous  desire  to  go  and  do  like* 
wise.  The  only  trouble  was,  that  the  corn 
would  not  grow  m  the  western  portion  ;  for 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  looth 
meridian,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  there 
is  a  difference  of  two  thousand  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, and  a  decline  of  about  one-third  in  the 
annual  rainfall.  Once  in  a  while.  Nature 
would  seem  to  give  some  cuy  sign  of  consent, 
but  not  often;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
only  variety  in  the  record  was  the  meagre 
variety  between  a  short  crop  and  a  total  fail- 
ure.   I'or  a  long  time  the  men  were  not 
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to  be  daunted ;  their  ill-fortune  seemed  only 
to  toughen  the  fibre  of  their  resohition,  and 
they  kept  on  doggedly, — corn,  corn,  corn; 
failure,  failure,  failure.  The  climax  came 
only  six  years  ago. 

The  Nebraska  railway  companies  had  for 
sale  immcn.se  tracts  of  subsidy  lands  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
them  "  .settled  up."    No  matter  about  diffi- 
culties ;  people  must  be  induced  to  go  there 
and  work  out  their  own  .salvation.  Accord- 
ingly, immigration  bureaus  were  organized,  and 
the  lands  were  offered  at  low  prices  and  upon 
easy  terms,  so  that  no  man  need  be  hindtri'd 
by  poverty  from  getting  a  farm.    The  poorer 
a  man  is,  the  more  susceptible  he  is  to  the 
influence  of  tales  of  sudden  and  great  riches. 
The  pcrfervid  literature  of  the  land  agents 
brought  an  influx  of  settlers,  most  of  whom 
were  very  poor.   They  had  no  means  to  make 
experiment  and  discovery  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  plant  corn.    The  only  re- 
sult was  disappointment.    Hope  is  a  glorious 
resource  for  the  mind,  but  it  makes  a  poor 
filling  for  the  stomach.X  Those  who  could 
worry  through  somehow^made  other  trials. 
In  the  Nebraska  confession  of  faith  there  is 
no  plea.sant  provision  made  for  the  "quitter." 
We  are  all  more  or  less  deeply  affected  with 
a  sporadic  optimism,  which  makes  us  slow  to 
take  due  account  of  adverse  conditions.  The 
faint-hearted  "quitter"  is  apt  to  be  lightly 


regarded.  Tho-se  men  were  not  faint-hearted ; 
they  were  splendidly  courageous. 

But  optimism  will  not  compel  corn  to  grow 
where  there  is  deficient  rainfall;  it  will  not 
prevent  drought  and  hot  wind.s,  as  the  farm- 
ers of  the  western  lands  discovered  in  the 
year  1894.  After  that  woeful  summer,  west- 
ern farms  were  abandoned  and  western  neigh- 
borhoods were  deserted,  and  the  prairie  was 
streaked  with  emigrant  trains  bound  eastward, 
That  year  was  the  nearest  approach  to  trag- 
edy in  the  State's  history.  It  was  a  hard  les- 
son, but  it  had  to  be  learned.  To  correct  the 
mi.staken  impression  that  "has  got  abroad,  I 
should  like  to  say.  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, that  those  men  did  not  fail  because 
they  temperamentally  deser\'ed  failure;  they 
failed  because  they  were  struggling,  however 
bravely,  against  unknown  conditions.  As  it 
has  turned  out,  the  State  is  now  much  better 
off  than  it  would  be  with  every  acre  suited 
to  the  growing  of  corn. 

C.VTTI.E  ON  A  THOUSAND  HILLS 

In  the  early  days,  those  empty  lands  farther 
west  had  been  used  as  pasturage  for  migra- 
tory herds  of  cattle,  that  were  driven  up  from 
the  south  to  be  "  summered  "  where  the  wild 
grasses  were  richer  and  more  luxuriant.  Three 
or  four  years  ago.  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  lands  by  the  farmers,  "  the  cattle  came 
back,"  —  this  time  not  in  migratory  herds  of 
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alien  ownership,  but  as  the  property  of  Ne- 
braska's own  people.  Now  there  are  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills,  outnumbering  the 
human  population  more  than  two  to  one. 
The  western  half  of  the  State  breeds  cattle, 
while  the  eastern  half  raises  corn  for  mak- 
ing the  cattle  fat ;  and  there  is  the  solution  of 
the  whole  "  arid  land  difficulty.  There  is 
another  aspect  of  this  matter  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  The  people  are  greatly  relieved. 
They  speak  of  the  "  revival  of  the  cattle 
industry  "  as  the  most  important  in  the  world. 
The  Hebrew  children  in  their  wilderness 
worshipped  a  golden  calf ;  we  worship  the 
whole  bovine  family  in  flesh  and  blood.  W'e 
do  reverence  to  the  very  ground  the  cow 
walks  upon,  —  land  which  five  years  ago  we 
thought  waste  and  unprofitable.  The  most 
nutritious  of  wild  grasses  and  the  best  of  al- 
falfa grow  lu.xuriantly  upon  the  high  plains, 
and  there  the  cattle  range  in  summer;  then 
in  the  fall  the  marketable  beeves  are  brought 
eastward,  into  the  corn  country  and  nearer  to 
the  packing-houses  at  South  Omaha,  where 
they  are  fattened.  If  it  were  not  for  the  cat- 
tle, there  would  be  this  year  about  200,000,000 
bushels  of  surplus  corn  sold  to  the  elevators 
for  shipment  abroad ;  but  as  it  is,  more  than 
half  of  this  surplus  will  be  fed  at  home  to 
home-grown  .stock.  The  nearness  of  the  live- 
stock market  —  lying  as  it  does  within  our 
own  State  —  increases  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  corn,  if  he  is  a  seller 
and  not  himself  a  feeder.  There  are  men 
courageous  enough  to  prophesy  that  before 


long  Nebraska  will  be  buying  instead  of  sell- 
ing corn. 

To  meet  Nature  half  way  and  to  subdue 
her  wild  unwillingness  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  demanding  of  the  man  only  a 
rude  strength  and  patience  and  calm  courage'. 
Having  the.se  qualities,  the  Nebraskans  have 
won  finely.  So  far  as  the  man's  relations 
to  the  soil  are  concerned,  his  position  is 
now  assured.  Hut  there  are  other  matters 
for  careful  after-consideration,  (iranted  that 
the  man  has  native  power  sufficient  to  wrest 
the  materials  of  wealth  from  the  soil,  what 
then  ?  A  true  definition  of  wealth  is  not  to 
be  given  in  dollars,  nor  in  acres,  nor  in 
bushels. 

SOCI.AL  PKODUCTS  OF  PRAIRIE  LIFE 

Upon  the  purely  social  aspect  of  the  prairie 
life  but  little  need  be  said.  According  to 
sociological  theory,  the  criminal  instinct 
ought  to  be  found  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  a  com- 
munity whose  people  sustain  primary  rela- 
tions with  the  earth  ;  and  that  is  exactly  true 
of  Nebraska.  As  it  is  the  most  exclusively 
agricultural  of  all  the  States,  so  its  records  of 
crime  are  the  least.  Some  of  the  well-settled 
counties  do  not  even  maintain  a  jail,  having 
found  it  a  needless  expense  ;  the  sheriffs  and 
peace  officers  nurse  their  official  dignities  in 
idleness.  The  year  1897  is  the  last  covered 
by  statistics  :  then  reports  were  received 
from  200  towns  throughout  the  State,  show- 
ing but  950  convictions  for  all  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  during  the  entire  year,  more 
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than  half  of  the  number  being  upon  charges 

of  va^^rnncv  and  such  niiiinr  offciR-cs.  In  60 
out  ot  tilc  200  towns  tlieic  wcri-  no  convic- 
tions whatever.  This  rccotcl  excludes  the 
two  large  cities  of  the  State,  Omaha  and 
Lincoln.  The  record  of  crime  upon  the 
farms  is  practically  nil.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  ol  moral  training  or  tradition  as  of 
environment  Nature  sets  moral  safeguards 
about  those  who  are  near  to  her.  Honesty 
and  orderliness  are  not  the  result  of  precept, 
hilt  of  rifjht  conditions  of  life.  While  the 
man  is  honestly  at  work  in  his  field,  there  is 
no  incentive  to  crime.  He  is  an  orderly  cit- 
izen, not  as  the  result  of  knowledge  and 
observance  of  civic  law,  but  from  primary 
instinct. 

Illiteracy  also  is  lower  in  Nebraska  than  in 
any  other  of  the  States.  When  the  State  was 

admitted  to  the  Union,  the  enabling;  act  pro- 
vided for  the  reservation  of  one-sixteenth  of 
the  public  land  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent 
school  fund,  so  that  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  schools  rests  lightly  upon  the  people.  In 
proportion  to  poi>ulati()n,  Nebraska  expends 
for  educational  jnirposes  a  sum  twice  as  ji;reat 
as  that  e.\|H;nded  by  Massachusetts;  and  m 
proportion  to  population,  Nebraska  has  but 
one-half  the  number  of  illiterates  to  be  found 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the  practical  adminis- 
tration ot  educational  affairs,  Nebraska  rather 
overdoes  it;  for  we  have  6  univerffltie.s,  29 
colleges,  and  17  academies,  a  total  of  $2, — 
one  such  institution  for  each  7000  children 
of  school  age.  There  are,  in  addition,  2cx) 
high  schools.  The  income  from  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  is  so  a}>[)ortioned  that  each 
district,  even  the  poorest  and  most  isolated, 
can  have  the  benefit  of  at  least  one  term  of 
school  in  each  year,  paying  no  tax  therefor. 

But  the  condition  of  a  people  with  regard 
to  illiteracy  is  not  a  very  profound  measure* 
ment  of  the  value  of  an  edtu  itional  system, 
though  it  is  the  accepted  fasliion  when  a 
proud  citizen  grows  boasttul.  Mere  ability  to 
read  and  write  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
down  illiteracy.  A  good  school  system  ought 
to  nourish  the  man's  native  r  ip  u  ity  for  wise 
usefulness  in  his  relations  ^\  it h  the  worlfl.  It 
is  only  just  to  say  that  Nebraslvu  has  not  yet 

had  time  to  experience  to  the  full  the  effect  of 
home-made  intellectual  training.  The  people 
are  only  now  feeling  the  calm  assurance  of  in- 


dustrial poise  which  must  necessarily  precede 

social  poise.  So  far  as  equipment  and  means 
of  education  are  concerned,  we  have  everv 
rea.son  to  be  confident ;  the  temper  ol  ilie 
people  must  accomplish  the  rest. 

THK  r.xr.W'siVK  vii:w  ok  i  \\r»  .wn  life 

Considering  her  immense  natural  wealth, 
it  must  be  owned  that  Nebraska  has  made  a 
surprisingly  inadequate  use  of  opportunities. 

It  has  been  rather  a  hand-to-mouth  life,  an 
almost  literal  obedience  of  the  admonition  to 
take  no  thought  lor  the  morrow.  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  we  have  suffered  the  pains  of  im- 
providence. We  have  been  content  to  sell 
outright  each  vear's  crop  as  it  was  harvested, 
and  have  made  use  ot  every  aid  to  put  this 
policy  into  more  extensive  practice. 

The  very  bigness  of  things  was  to  a  great 
degree  responsible  for  this.  It  is  said  that 
landscape  has  a  subtle  but  sure  influence 
upon  character  and  mood ;  and  our  behavior 
has  been  upon  the  wide  dead-level  scale  of 
our  surroundings.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of 
our  industrial  vnuth  there  has  been  almost 
no  word  but  millions.  We  have  heard  so 
constantly  of  millions  of  acres,  millions  of 
bushels,  millions  of  dollars;  and  there  has 
been  in  the  word  a  j^litter  that  has  hypno-' 
ti?:ed  us,  so  that  we  have  alniost  lost  the 
power  to  take  a  million  to  pieces  and  to  sec 
how  it  is  made.  We  have  been  likely  to  for- 
get that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  millions 
alone,  but  rather  in  the  significance  of  the 
smallest  traction  of  a  million.  ( )ur  unit  of 
land  measurement  is  not  the  acre,  but  the 
quarter*sectton ;  and  when  one  gets  a  quarter- 
section,  he  grows  ambitious  to  own  a  square 
mile.  The  averai^e  size  of  Nebraska  farms 
is  one  huntlred  and  ninety  acres ;  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
practice  of  intensive  agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  be^an  a  "boom" 
exactly  in  keeping  with  this  dominant  humor 
of  the  people;  land  values  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  State  were  set  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  an  illusory  assurance;  and  then  began, 
in  the  largest  sense,  oin-  career  as  borrowers 
of  money  and  makers  of  m  >rti:rit:e'^  A 
"  boom  "  is  almost  invariably  an  unloiiiinale 
experience  for  a  new  community;  ours  was 
no  exrej  iion.  It  was  easy  to  borrow  money 
in  those  days,  and  the  loans  were  based  upon 
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land  values  that  had  no  substantial  founda- 
tion. Experience  had  not  furnished  data 
sufficient  for  a  rational  scale  of  values ;  in- 
stead of  experience  we  had  an  ecstatic  confi- 
dence in  our  resources  and  abilities.  That 
confidence  will  be  justified  by  and  by  ;  but  in 
1885  it  was  not  a  sub.stantial  asset.  Most  of 
the  borrowed  money  came  from  the  East, 
and  was  lent  at  high  rates  of  interest. 

The  Eastern  lenders  were  not  altogether 
innocent;  they  should  have  remembered  that 
thetfc  is  "no  man  so  ready  to  pledgt;"* extrava- 
gant interest  as  one  who  is  oversanguine 
of  his  ability  to  pay.  Perhaps  there  were 
tho.se  among  the  borrowers  who  were  even 
a  little  careless  about  future  payment;  the 
redemption  of  a  five-year  pledge  appears  to 
sime  like  a  very  remote  contingency.  F<  r 
the  most  part,  however,  we  meant  to  pay  our 
debts  like  honest  men.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  boom  collapsed,  as  booms  will,  and  some 
of  the  worst-affected  communities  were  left 
in  a  condition  very  like  economic  r/j^or  tt/or/is. 

The  effects  are  patent  upon  the  records  Ui- 
day.  In  1887,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  owned  their  farms;  while  in  1897 
but  sixty  per  cent  were  owners,  in  conse- 
quence of  foreclosure  of  the  ubiquitous  farm 
mortgage.  There  is  no  fear  but  that  this 
will  be  readjusted  in  due  time.    It  is  a  con- 


dition not  likely  to  occur  again.  We  know 
belter  now ;  but  we  had  to  have  our  heads 
smartly  bumped  before  we  grew  wise.  In 
comparison  with  "boom  times,"  the  life  of 
to-dav  is  devoid  of  excitement,  rather  dull 
and  monotonous;  but  it  is  certainly  saner 
and  safer. 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  recurring 
to  our  people  again  and  again  in  these  later 
years :  What  does  it  profit  a  man  to  grow 
corn,  and  then  to  have  no  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  its  market  price }  That  is  a 
question  which  rises  in  every  farmer  s  mind, 
so  long  as  he  produces  the  world's  great 
staples.  In  that  particular,  an  agricultural 
State  is  at  a  theoretical  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  a  manufacturing  State.  Nebraska 
has  nothing  to  .say  concerning  the  selling 
price  of  its  main  crops ;  and,  having  nothing 
but  its  crops,  it  may  be  said  to  lack  com- 
mercial independence.  Farmers  and  pro- 
ducers of  all  raw  material  share  in  this 
condition.  Proximity  to  the  world  markets 
is  an  imj)ortant  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  class  of  producers. 

There  is  a  fine  sound  in  the  saying  that 
the  corn-crop  of  one  year  will  be  one-quarter 
of  a  billion  bushels;  but  look  at  the  lot  of  the 
individual  grower  and  seller.  In  the  year 
1897  the  cost  of  producing  corn,  ready  for 
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market,  was  $4.20  per  acre ;  the  average  yield 
was  32  bushels  per  acri.- ;  the  average  cost 
per  hiishol.  13  cents.  This  cnvn  brought  the 
farmer  18  cents,  representing  a  net  profit  of 
5  cents  per  biu>hel»  or  ^1.60  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  rent  of  land  or  interest  on  capital. 
This  is  verily  almost  like  the  case  the 
peddler  who  lost  money  on  each  individual 
sale,  but  made  his  profits  by  doing  a  big 
business. 

THE  QUAKRF.I-  WfTJT  TI!K  KXH.KOAn': 

Nebrnska  is  far  removed  from  the  world 
markets,  and  the  question  of  the  transportation 
of  products  is  one  of  the  greatest  administra- 
tive pu/zles  of  to-day.  For  many  years  our 
corn  and  wheat  went  to  Chicago  and  thence 
to  New  York,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it; 
but  that  is  changing.  The  whole  West  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  the  Gull  ports  are  much  nearer 
than  the  Atlantic  seaboards,  —  from  Omaha 
the  proportion  is  as  9  to  15.  North-and-soiith 
railways  entered  into  strong  competition  with 
the  east*and-west  lines;  deep  harbors  were 
constructed  in  the  Gulf ;  Port  Arthur  rose 
out  of  the  tide  water  ;  and  nf>w  Chicago  gets 
comparatively  littie  of  the  prairie  corn.  New 
Orleans  has  become  the  greatest  of  the  corn- 
exporting  ports.  Even  Illinois  sends  its  crop 
to  the  south.  And  then,  every  W  v  rr,  man 
whose  days  are  perplexed  by  these  thoughts 
has  his  dreams  tilled  with  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  The  East  can  hardly  understand  the 
importance  of  this.  Every  Western  industry 
is  to  be  vitally  affected  by  that  canal.  It 
must  come. 

The  individual  farmer  with  corn  to  sell 
sustains  no  personal  relations  with  the  market; 
his  relations  are  wholly  second-hand,  through 
the  boards  of  trade,  the  railroads,  and  the 
elevator  companies.  There  are  hundreds  of 
grain  elevators  in  the  towns  along  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  ownership  of  these  is  centrali2ed 
in  a  few  large  companies,  each  of  w  hich  has 
traffic  agreements  with  one  or  another  rail 
way.  The  larnier  is  forced  to  sell  to  the 
elevators,  if  he  sells  at  all ;  and  the  price  he 
gets  is  the  current  market  quotation  less  the 
tariff  rate  of  frci^lit  and  elevator  char^rt-s. 
The  public  docs  not  know  what  freight  rates 
are  given  to  the  elevator  companies ;  but  they 
are  such  as  to  give  control  of  the  situation. 
Of  course,  the  farmer  who  meditates  inde- 
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pendent  shipment  of  his  own  grain  can  get 
a  "  rate  "  upon  application ;  but  it  is  a  pro< 

hibiti\c  rate,  as  compared  with  those  given 
the  elevators.  No  relief  from  the  burden  of 
this  system  has  ever  been  secured,  by  opera- 
tion of  law  or  otherwise;  every  effort  has 
resulted  in  failure.  The  people  of  the  East 
are  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  \\Vsicrn 
farmer  looks  upon  the  railroad  as  in  some 
sense  his  enemy  and  hostile  to  his  interests ; 
but  this  is  the  reason.  Nebraskans  are  only 
human.  Doubtless  they  have  unduly  niagni- 
tiL-d  ib.c  L'vtent  of  iheir  injury,  so  that  they 
arc  in  a  measure  inappreciative  of  the  great 
service  of  the  railroads.  Every  evil  of  the 
system  will  be  righted  in  time.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  each  railway  system  has  almost 
exclusive  control  of  certain  territory,  with 
almost  full  power  to  fix  arbitrary  rates,  but 
as  the  railways  are  extended  and  brought  into 
competition  with  one  another,  rates  will  bo 
lowered,  in  obedience  to  a  law  that  is  mightier 
than  any  iegislaiive  enactment,  and  more  im- 
perative than  any  decree  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  North- 
ern Mi.s.souri  produce  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  corn-crop  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  question  of  freight-rates 
can  permanently  isolate  this  product.  This 
condition  exists  with  reference  to  all  prod- 
ucts save  those  marketed  at  home,  and  to 
almost  every  part  of  the  prairie  country. 

The  difficulty  was  in  some  measure  obvi< 
ated  in  Nebraska  when  the  people  began  to 
feed  their  surplus  corn  to  cattle  and  hogs; 
for  one  carload  of  fattened  hogs  represents 
five  carloads  of  corn.  There  is  as  yet  no 
centralization  of  the  stock-shippii^  interest, 
and  the  market  is  near  at  hand,  in  South 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

THE  POLITICAL  REMEDIES  PROPOSED 

The  Labor  Commissioner  of  Nebraska  re* 
cently  sent  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the 
State  a  request  for  a  candid  expression  of 
opinion  conceiniug  the  manner  of  bringing 
to  the  farmer  the  greatest  benefit  of  his  work. 
There  were  received  in  reply  1140  letters, 
o.:}o  <if  wldch  declared  that  relief  from  pres- 
ent conditions  must  be  purely  political,  in  the 
narrowest  sense;  518  of  the  940  ask  for 
financial  legislation;  71  recommend  "doing 
away  "  with  the  trusts ;  33  want  lower  rates 
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of  interest ;  26  would  have  legislation  to  pre- 
vent ''board  of  trade  gambling  " ;  63  advo- 
cate government  ownership  of  railroads,  As 
against  these  in  tenor,  one  writer  suggested 
that  "the  farmer  stop  buying  and  raise 
everything  possible  himself  " ;  one  counselled 
the  better  training  of  the  farmer  in  scientific 
methods ;  and  three  would  have  the  farmer 
practise  greater  economy  and  frugality  in  the 
administration  of  his  affairs. 

The  prairie  man  has  an  inexplicable  faith 
in  pf>litics  and  in  legislation,  as  bein^  able  to 
make  over  society  to  suit  the  convictions  of 
the  party  in  power,  lie  would  hardly  need 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  most  skilful  crafts* 
man  cannot  with  greatest  industry  fashion  a 
silk  purse  from  a  pi^'s  ear ;  but  he  is  not 
quite  sure  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
fiat  of  law.  So  great  is  his  faith  that  he 
expects  to  have  it  said»  **  Be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt."  One  would  not  be  much  sur- 
prised bv  the  introduction  into  the  le;^Mslature 
of  a  bill  to  prohibit  tiie  ru;>ting  of  neglected 
farm  machinery.  Himself  so  law-abiding, 
the  man  expects  great  things  of  law.  Poli- 
tics is  not  the  mere  plaything  of  an  idle  hour, 
designed  "  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  atten- 
tion and  lessen  the  tediousness  of  time"; 
it  is  a  very  serious  business.  This  is  not 
strange,  when  we  consider  the  great  need 
for  change  in  the  man's  economic  relations, 
and  his  past  failure  to  get  relief. 

MEANING  OP  AGKICfr  TfRAI.  DISCONTENT 

To  the  Eastern  mind,  this  \\'estern  political 
movement  usually  signihes  nothing  more 
than  a  casual  vagary  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  con- 
scientious attempt  at  a  declaration  of  indus- 
trial independence,  and  it  has  become  a 
serious  threat  against  the  political  entity  of 
the  nation.  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  it 
lightly.  The  Western  man  is  as  faithful  as 
any  to  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  be  one  and 
inseparable  :  but  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  he  out^ht  not  to  have  a  share  in  the 
benefits  ot  such  a  union.  As  the  matter 
stands,  the  Western  agriculturist  feels  that  he 
is  bearing  his  full  portion  of  the  burden  of 
the  national  policy,  vvhile  he  is  left  to  adjust 
fur  himself  the  conditions  adverse  to  his  work. 
There  arc  those  who  think  of  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  as  instigators  of  social 
disorder,  —  mere  adepts  in  the  black  art  of 


demagogies.     Nebraska  has  had  several 

years  of  experience  with  their  administra- 
tion of  affairs  of  State,  and  is  rather  better 
off  than  otherwise. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  such  extreme 
earnestness  in  politics  is  likely  to  make  the 
man  forget  that  the  highest  functions  of  an 
industrial  society  are  altogether  extra-political, 
extra-legislative.  Nebraskans  have  neglected, 
in  large  measure,  the  remedies  that  lie  ready 
to  their  hand. 

Even  in  compelling,  by  politics  or  other- 
wise, a  profitable  market  for  its  surplus  prod- 
ucts, the  State  would  not  make  the  fullest 
measure  of  progress.  The  good  Abbot  Sam- 
son urged  that  there  are  but  two  ways  of  pay- 
\ng  debt  and  makinp^  wealth :  increase  of 
industry  in  raising  income,  and  increase  of 
thrift  in  laying  it  by.  Why  should  Nebraska 
export  wheat  and  import  flour  ?  Why  should 
hides  and  wool  be  exported,  while  shoes,  tex- 
tile fabrics,  and  clothing  are  imp'^rted  ?  Why 
should  we  send  abroad  any  raw  maienal  which 
we  must  then  buy  back  again  as  manufac- 
tures.' That  is  exactly  what  Nebraska  has 
been  doing  from  the  first.  And  the  Nebras- 
kan  "  he  pays  the  freight,"  both  ways.  That 
is  always  the  fate  of  the  mere  maker  of  raw 
material.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  looks  like 
a  poor  policy.  .'\bbot  Samson  said  again 
that  a  man  can  learn  to  do  anything,  from 
making  shoes  to  decreeing  judgments  and 
governing  communities.  We  are  cock-sure 
of  our  ability  to  judj^e  and  to  i^ovem  ;  but  we 
seem  to  be  doubtful  of  our  ability  to  make 
shoes.  We  have  packing-houses,  beet-sugar 
factories,  and  dairies;  but  in  all  the  State 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a   factory  town." 

THE  TOWN  AS  A  l  AKASITE 

The  average  prairie  town  is  an  incubus 
rather  than  an  aid  to  progress.  The  popula- 
tion of  Nebraska  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  town  and  the  farm,  but  the  bur- 
den of  support  rests  almost  entirely  upon 
the  tarracr.  To  speak  strictly,  the  towns 
are  unproductive;  they  are  merely  market 
stations  and  supply  depots;  they  eonld  not 
exist  save  bv  the  process  of  suckiiiL:  tb.e  mid- 
dleman's profit  from  the  commodities  which 
pass  through  their  hands;  they  add  practi- 
cally nothing  to  wealth.  There  is  no  very 
good  reason  to  be  given  for  this,  except  to 
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say  that  there  has  not  been  time  to  mend  so 
palpable  a  fault.  It  must  be  mended ;  until 
it  is  done,  the  towns  will  have  no  reul  sta- 
bility, no  sufficient  excuse  to  *;ivc  for  their 
existence.  The  typical  country  town  of  the 
prairies  consists  of  a  railway  station,  a  graiit 
elevator  (whose  operator  is  commonly  a  dealer 
in  fuel,  lumber,  and  fann  machinery),  two  or 
three  "stores"  of  general  merchandise,  a 
saloon  or  two,  and  a  varying  number  of 
poverty-stricken  mission  churches.  Ahnost 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  seen  the  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  of  those  who  arc  making  things. 
There  are  far  ton  many  of  such  towns,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  too  large  for  the  purpose 
they  serve.  How  the  surplus  people  get 
along  is  something  of  a  mystery ;  liut  railway 
station,  store,  and  saloon  ahnost  invariably 
shelter  the  "gang"  of  listless  sons  ol  Micaw- 
ber,  —  men  whose  every  full-blooded  inclina- 
tion has  grown  anaemic.  These  towns  ought 
to  be  set  to  work. 

Most  of  the  towns  of  that  class  arc  survi- 
vals of  that  lamentable  "  boom  time,"  when 
ordinary  prudence  was  superseded  by  a  mad 
pride  of  size  and  a  lust  of  strength.  Then 
the  pas;  ion  for  town-building  took  hold  on 
us ;  the  railroads  encourat^ed  us  in  it,  and  in 
hundreds  of  places  the  praii  ie  was  checkered 
with  plat-lines,  matking  the  sites  of  new-bora 
hamlets,  every  one  of  which  was  a  potential 
metropolis.  Of  course  there  was  no  prof^ress 
in  that,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  boy 
may  be  said  to  progress  when  he  is  merely 
outgrowing  hb  trousers.  There  was  no 
good  in  the  ovcrc^rowth,  and  it  was  inevita- 
bly drained  away,  in  lari(cr  part.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  statistics,  these  towns 
have  suffered  a  decline ;  but  according  to  the 
measurement  of  reason,  they  have  be(  n  bene- 
fited by  that  very  numerical  loss.  Most  of 
them  would  be  still  thriftier,  if  they  could  get 
rid  of  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  present 
population. 

In  view  of  the  idleness  of  so  many  towns* 
men.  the  wa^^jes  of  labor  are  hitjher  in 
Nebraska  than  in  most  places  where  manu- 
facturing is  the  leading  activity.  An  oflficer 
of  the  State  said  in  a  recent  oHidal  report 
that  "the  lot  of  the  average  wage-worker  (in 
Nebraska)  is  pretty  gencrallv  a  stniirirle  for 
but  a  mere  existence  *;  but  the  figures  given 
in  the  report  do  not  sustain  this  generaliza- 


tion. The  average  day's  wage  for  all  classes 
of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  including  that 
of  children  and  farm  hands,  is  $1.86;  the 

average  nimiher  of  days  employed  during 
the  year  (1 897),  223;  the  averac^'e  yearly 
earning,  S4 14.78.  As  compared  with  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  average  worker  in 
the  Eastern  factory  town,  the  balance  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  prairies. 

THE  FUTURS  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

Prophecy  is  an  uncertain  business;  but  I 

cannot  resist  saying  that  our  surest  manner 
of  development  hereafter  will  be  not  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  "boundless  resource"  idea, 
but  in  the  conservation  of  waste  energy  and 
opportunity.  We  are  prodigal  wasters,  and 
we  have  been  led  into  it  by  that  very  thought 
of  illimitable  natural  riches  upon  which  we 
can  always  draw.  Our  wastes  are  those  ol 
redcless  sons  of  a  rich  house.  I  know  a 
German  market  gardener,  who  within  the 
past  ten  years  has  placed  himself  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  four  acres,  while  his  nearest  neighbor, 
who  cultivates  280  acres  of  com  in  the  ortho- 
dox prairie  fashion,  is  perennially  "  hard-up." 
The  land  tiiat  is  suffered  to  go  to  waste  on 
the  big  farm  would  sustain  in  plenty  a  dozen 
men  like  the  German.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  to  practise  intensive  agriculture,  and 
to  utilize  our  raw  materials  in  the  home-man- 
ufacture of  at  least  such  articles  as  we  now 
buy  abroad,  then  we  shall  read  our  title  clear. 

There  is  one  sure  thing  about  the  wealth 
of  Nebraska,  or  any  other  agricultural  State  : 
it  is  legitimate.  There  is  nothing  dishonest 
in  a  comheld;  and  the  worker  borrows  his 
dominant  mood  from  his  surroundings.  It  is 
a  mood  of  simi'lieity  and  Uprightness,  and  all 
that  the  man  di>es  is  ruled  thereby.  Colos- 
sal private  tortunes  do  not  spring  up  in  a 
night;  but  a  comfortable  competence  may 
be  surely  secured  by  patient,  persevering 
toil.  It  is  a  busy  life,  but  a  placid  one. 
Nobody  would  reasonably  expect  exciting  or 
dramatic  things  to  happen  on  these  prairies 
to-day:  we  are  not  river-burners;  but  river- 
burning  is  not  very  profitable.  Our  life  is 
merely  sane  and  wholesome;  and  that  is  the 
surest  foundation  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  ends. 
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THE  STRANGE  ACaDENTS  IN  THE  POLITICAL  LOTTERY  WHEREBY 

GREAT  MEN  FAILED  :   CLAY.  CALHOUN,  WEBSTER,  SEWAKD.  TILDEN  ; 

AND  WMFRKHV  I.KSSKK  WKS  Sl'fTKKDFD  :  TVI.KR,  PfM  K.  PIERCE, 
JOHNSON,    HAVEh  —  Hii:.    KIND    Oh    MAN    MoSi    l.lKhl.V    TO  WIN 


ACCIDENTSr  circumstances  beyond 
human  ccmtrol,  and  unlooked-for 
events  have  done  more  to  seat  most 
of  our  Presidents  and  to  bar  abler  aspirants 
than  all  calculable  influences  and  qualities. 
Hardly  one  of  the  great  leaders  who  had 
already  left  his  impress  on  our  legislation 
and  our  public  policy  has  bcca  elected  since 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Constitution.  With 
the  exception  of  Jackson,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
and  Grant,  none  of  the  generally  popular 
men  has  sncceeded,  and  of  these  Harrison's 
was  the  popularity  of  an  idea,  and  Grant's  of 
a  military  hero.  In  fact,  the  history  of  nomi- 
nating conventions  and  of  elections  shows 
that  a  man  who  has  won  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  fame  and  then  watted  for  some 
happy  turn  of  fortune  has  had  by  tar  the 
best  chance  of  success. 

To  go  back  as  far  as  the  first  election  of 
Jefferson  —  Burr  and  Jefferson  received  an 
equal  number  of  electoral  votes.  Then,  of 
course,  the  man  who  received  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes  became  President, 
and  the  man  who  received  the  next  largest 
number,  Vice-President.  There  was  no  choice 
in  the  Electoral  College,  and  the  election  was 
thrown 'into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  doubtless  Jefferson  would  have  failed 
of  the  first  place  had  not  an  unexpected 
influence  been  brouglit  to  hear  iii)oii  the  con- 
test. Hamilton,  leader  of  the  Federalists, 
and  the  last  man  from  whom  Jefferson  could 
hope  for  help,  preferred  Jefferson  as  the  less 
of  two  evils.  Hamilton's  purpose  was  not 
accomplished  by  directly  securing  Federalist 
votes  for  Jefferson,  but  the  Federalist  repre- 
sentatives from  Vermont  and  the  two  from 
Maryland  voted  blank  balliits,  so  that  in  the 
final  ballot  it  appeared  that  ten  States,  a 
majority  of  those  voting,  had  given  Jefferson 
then:  ballots.  There  is  no  stranger,  more 
dramatic  episode  in  our  political  history  than 


that  Jefferson,  the  founder  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  as  the  Democratic  party  was  tiien 

called,  owed  it  to  Hamilton,  who  was  the 
personification  of  all  that  he  opposed  in  politi- 
cal theory,  that  he  succeeded  John  Adams  in 
the  Presidency. 

c  LW  'S  FIRST  FAILURE 

Madison  and  Monroe  were,  in  succession, 
the  predetermined  heirs  to  Jefferson's  politi* 
cal  estate;  but  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 

followed  Monroe,  was  in  some  respects  an 
accidental  I'resident.  There  were  lour  candi- 
dates for  the  office  in  1824, —Adams,  J  ackson, 
Crawford,  and  Clay.  Jackson  had  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote;  but  there  being  no 
choice  in  the  Electoral  College  the  election 
again  went  to  the  House,  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  was  to  select  one  from  the  three 
candidates  who  had  received  the  three  largest 
votes.  These  were  Adams,  Jackson,  and 
Crawford.  Adams  was  the  final  choice  of 
the  House,  but  he  owed  his  election  to  what 
seemed  at  the  moment  a  comparativdy 
trifling  matter.  The  State  Legislatures  at 
that  time  selected  the  presidential  electors  for 
the  States.  By  what  Clay's  friends  termed 
outright  political  dishonesty,  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  seized  or  made  an  oppcMtunity 
durinj:!;  the  absence  of  Clay's  supporters  from 
that  body  to  vote  for  the  presidential  electors. 
These  electors  voted  in  the  College,  three  for 
Jackson  and  two  for  Adams,  whereas,  had 
the  election  taken  place  when  Clay's  friends 
were  present,  the  five  electors  would  all  havt* 
voted  lor  Clav,  and  their  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College  would  have  made  Clay's  electoral  vote 
greater  than  Crawford's.  He,  then,  instead 
of  Crawford,  would  have  been  a  candidate 
before  the  House;  and  in  that  event  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Clay  would  have  been 
elected  President  by  the  House,  of  which  he 
was  at  that  time  easily  the  most  popular 
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Van  Buren  was  again  the  ^ndidate  of  bis 
party  in  1 840,  but,  what  with  the  panic  of  1857 

and  the  hard  times  that  followed  it,  Whig  suc- 
cess in  that  campaign  was  from  the  first  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Again  accident  came 
into  play  to  make  a  President.  The  sentiment 
of  his  party  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Clay,  and  ho  fully  expected  the 
honor;  but  half  a  dozen  inHuential  Whirls 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  deemed  him 
unavailahle  hecause  the  anti^Masons  made 
up  a  large  portion  of  the'opposition,  and  Clay 
was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

GENERAL  SCOTT'S  FATAL  LETTER 

With  Clay  out  of  the  f!e!d«  the  choice  of  the 

convention  was  narrowed  down  to  General 
Harrison  and  (  lencral  Scott,  and  the  Virginia 
delegation  was  in  a  position  to  decide  between 
them.  But  Scott  had  written  a  letter  to 
Francis  Granger  of  New  York,  in  which  he 
evidently  sout^ht  to  conciliate  the  antisl  ivcry 
sentiment  of  that  State.  Granger  showed  it  to 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  permitted  Stevens 
to  use  it  in  his  own  way.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  being  the  centre  of 
attraction,  were  always  crowded,  and  Stevens 
called  there  along  with  many  others.  Before 
leaving,  he  dropped  Scott's  letter  on  the  floor, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  and  its  contents 
made  known  to  the  Vir<;inians.  That  letter 
caused  the  Virginians  to  support  Harrison  and 
to  reject  Scott.  The  nomination  was  e4uiv- 
alent  to  an  election. 


meroher.  Thus  robbed  of  success,  the  friends 
of  Clay  in  the  House,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  their  leader,  gave  their  support  to  Adams, 
and  he  was  elected. 

HOW  CALHOUN  MISSED  THE  PRIZE 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  death  alone 
could  liave  prevented  the  election  of  Jackson 
to  the  l^residency  in  1828,  or  his  reelection 
in  1832.  But  an  unlooked-for  incident,  or 
combination  of  incidents,  played  a  dednve 
part  in  the  election  of  Van  Buren  in  1836. 
When  Jackson  first  took  office  two  men  were 
prominent  as  his  possible  successors.  These 
were  Clay  and  Calhoun.  In  fact,  when  Jack- 
son was  elected,  it  was  understood  that  he 
should  serve  a  single  term,  and  that  Calhoun, 
who,  in  1824  and  acfain  in  1828,  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, should  become- his  successor.  But  this 
plan  was  never  carried  out.  Crawford,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  resent  his  defeat  in  1824, 
for  which,  with  or  without  reason,  he  held 
Calhoun  chiefly  responsible,  now  wrote  to 
Van  Buren,  Jackson's  Secretary  of  State, 
declaring  that  in  Monroe's  cabinet,  of  which 
both  he  and  Calhoun  had  been  members, 
Calhoun  had  proposed  that  Jackson's  conduct 
in  the  Florida  war  (during  which  Jackson  had, 
in  fact,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  as  was 
his  custom)  be  made  the  subject  of  imiuiry, 
and  that  if  the  char^'es  against  him  were 
proved,  he  be  punished  with  severity.  Van 
Buren  showed  this  letter  to  his  chief,  and  the 
friendship  of  Jackson  for  Calhoun  changed  at 
once  to  implacable  enmity.  From  that  day 
Calhoun  was  doomed  as  Jackson's  successor. 

Calhoun,  of  course,  charged  his  loss  of  favor 
to  Van  Buren ;  and  when  Jackson  sent  Van 
Buren's  name  to  the  Senate  as  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  Calhoun,  with  Webster  and 
Clay,  set  about  defeating  the  nomination. 

He  was  rejected  in  the  end,  but  with  a  result 
unforeseen,  save  by  one  astute  senator,  who 
.said,  "Vou  have  broken  a  minister,  but  you 
have  cle'  ted  Vice-President."  His  rejection 
did  all  tha.1,  and  more,  for  it  fixed  in  Jackson 
the  determination  to  make  Van  Buren  his 
successor  in  the  Presidency.  This  resolve 
became  plain  when,  in  i^^2,  Van  Huren  was 
nominated  and  elected  Vice-President.  Four 
years  later  he  succeeded  Jackson  in  the  chief 
magistracy. 


TVI.RR  INSTEAD  OF  WFHSFFK  WON 

Harrison's  candidacy  was  as  dramatic  in  its 
sequel  as  in  its  inception.  Before  the  Whig 
convention  met,  Thurlow  Weed  urged  Webster 
to  take  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  but 
he  rejected  the  suggestion  with  scorn.  After 
Harrison's  nomination  Clay's  friends  were 
urged  to  name  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. They  first  offered  the  nomination  to 
Watkins  I.ei^h,  of  Virginia,  who  declined  it. 
Then  it  was  tendered  to  Nathaniel  P.  Tall- 
madge.  Had  he  not  put  it  aside,  New  York 
would  have  had  three  Presidents  from  the  Vice- 
President's  chair.  Next,  Samuel  Southard,  of 
New  Jersey,  had  the  offer  of  the  nomination, 
lie,  too,  refused  it.  At  last  some  one  remem- 
bered that  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  had  shed 
tears  at  Clay's  defeat.   As  a  result,  Tyler  was 
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named  for  Vice-President,  the  delegates  feeling 
that  so  devoted  a  follower  of  Clay  on  the  ticket 

would  g;o  far  to  heal  the  wounds  that  the  con- 
vention had  caused.  Thus  by  these  curious 
combinations  ot  acciUcnis,  for  which  he  was  in 
no  way  responsible,  Tyler,  through  the  death 
of  Harrison,  became  ^sident,  after  four  men 
had  declined  the  chance. 

Van  Burcn  should  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  convention  in  1844.  He  had 
a  clear  majority,  but  the  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  deprived  him  of  this  advantnpjc  over 
his  rivals,  and  prnlrm<^ed  ballotiii}?  produced 
much  bad  feeling  between  his  supporters  and 
the  supporters  of  his  chief  competitor,  Cass. 
On  the  eighth  ballot  forty-four  delegates  voted 
for  James  K.  Polk,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  mentioned  only  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  Vice-President;  and  on  the  succeeding 
liallo^  he  was  unanimously  nominated.  Polk 
had  been  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  he  was 
not  a  man  of  nny  g^reat  national  reputation. 
"The  nomination,"  says  Thomas  1^1.  Benton, 
"  was  a  surprise  and  marvel  to  the  country/' 

CI.AV'S  SECOND  SLIP 

Clay  was  nominated  by  acclamation  by 
the  Whigs,  but  again  an  untoward  accident 
blocked  his  path  to  the  White  House.  The 
great  Kentuckian,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
career,  had  given  serious  personal  offence  to 
James  G.  Birney.  The  latter  was  conspicu- 
ous as  an  AboHtbnist,  and  there  was  some 
trifling  strength  in  the  so-called  Abolition 
party  in  the  Xi>rth.  In  New  Voik  State 
there  were  a  few  thousand  scatti-red  Ahn- 
litionists,  and  they  met  in  a  conveniiun  and 
nominated  Birney  for  the  presidency.  He 
did  not  wish  to  run,  and  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Abolitinnists  were  opposed  to  any 
organization ;  but  there  was  at  that  time  a 
general  belief  that  Birney  saw  in  his  candi- 
dacy a  chance  to  punish  Clay.  Birney  there- 
fore ran,  and  he  had  such  revenj^'c  as  caused 
the  Whig  party  to  lose  the  Presidenrv.  for  his 
popular  vote  of  62,300  was  sutticient  to  turn 
New  York  and  Michigan  to  the  Democrats. 

The  sequel  proved  that  Clay's  political  sun 
hid  set;  for  in  1848,  when  it  was  almost 
ccrtaui  that  the  Whig  candidate  would  be 
elected,  he  was  put  aside  for  Taylor,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  a  war  which  the  Whigs  had 
denounced  as  a  crime. 


WEBSTER'S  SECOND  CHANCE 

Webster,  also,  in  1848,  missed  his  last  op- 
portunity to  become  President.  Before  the 
\\'hi^  convention  met,  Thurlow  Weed  again 
urged  Webster  to  become  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  Again  he  refused, 
and  die  nomination,  after  going  begging, 
was  finally  given  to  Millard  Fillmore.  Tay- 
lor died  soon  after  takinsj  office,  Fillmore  be- 
came President,  and  Webster  returned  to 
Washington  to  serve  him  as  Secretary  of 
State,  as  he  had  similarly  served  the  acci- 
dental Tyler  twelve  years  before.  In  filace 
of  either  of  them  he  might  have  become 
President. 

The  unexpected  befell  in  the  Democratic 

convention  of  1852.  Cass,  Buchanan,  and 
Douglas  were  the  leading  candidates,  but 
Cass's  candidacy  had  the  stigma  of  defeat; 
Buchanan  lacked  an  attached  personal  follow- 
ing; and  the  envy  and  the  personal  hatreds 
caused  bv  Douglas's  brilliant  career  as  a 
leader  in  the  Senate  prevented  his  nomination. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
of  New  York,  would  have  been  nominated  as 
a  compromise  candidate  had  he  not  peremp- 
torily declined  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before 
the  convention,  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
pledged  to  Cass.  Finally  the  Southern  dele- 
gates said  to  the  New  Hampshire  delegates 
that  any  New  Hampshire  Democrat  upon 
whom  they  conld  agree  would  he  supported 
by  the  South,  and  thus,  after  a  protracted  con- 
test. Franklin  Pierce  was  nominated.  Pierce 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  and  a 
meniher  of  the  Smate,  but  wa<!  so  little  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State  that  many 
Democrats  had  never  heard  his  name.  Scott, 
robbed  of  a  nomination  when  he  could  have 
been  elected  twelve  y^rs  before,  was  now- 
made  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Whisks.  He 
met  with  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  de- 
feats on  record,  only  four  States  voting  for  him 
in  the  Electoral  College. 

SEWARO'S  DISAPPOINTMENT 

In  1856  Buchanan,  for  many  years  an 

active  aspirant  for  the  offict^  was  chosen 
ri\si(Utit.  but  the  year  i860  wrecked  the 
long-cherished  hopes  of  Douglas,  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  and  Seward.  Wien  the  Re» 
publicans  met  in  convention,  the  nomination 
of  Seward  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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But  he  had  made  a  personal  enemy  of  Horace 

Greeley,  who  was  determined  to  defeat  his 
nomination.  As  Greeley  ctnild  not  be  chosen 
a  delegate  from  New  Vork,  he  appeared  in 
the  convention  with  the  proxy  of  an  Oregon 
member.  He  worked  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  undcrmiiiing  Seward's  sti  cn^^th.  Gree- 
ley's arguments  and  the  declaration  (if  Andrew 

G.  Curtin,  then  candidate  fur  governor  of  Penn- 

sylvaniap  that  he  could  not  carry  his  State  in 
the  October  election  if  Seward  was  nominated, 

drove  enough  de!ef,'ates  from  the  eminent 
New  Yorker  to  prevent  his  nomination;  and 
Lincoln  was  named  in  his  stead. 

BEN.  BUTLER  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  PRESIDENT 

No  name  but  Lincoln's  was  presented  to 
the  Republican  convention  in  1 864,  and  from 
the  first  his  reelection  was  never  in  serious 
doubt.  But  the  abiding  issue  of  that  cam- 
paign, a?  the  sequel  proved,  was  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Lincoln  for  good  reasons 
preferred  a  War  Democrat  on  the  ticket  with 
him,  and  his  first  selection  was  General  Ben- 
jamin V.  Kutler.  But  Butler,  when  approached 
by  an  agent  of  the  President,  declined  peremp- 
torily to  permit  his  name  to  be  considered, 
and  Johnson  was  finally  selected  as  the  most 
available  man  for  the  place.  Butler  refused 
because  of  his  personal  dislike  of  Lincoln. 
It  was  a  costly  refusal,  for  Johnson  became 
President  within  a  year. 

Grant's  nominations  in  i863  and  in  1872 
were  beyond  the  power  of  chance  to  prevent ; 
but  in  1876  the  enmity  of  an  angry  man 
helped  to  defeat  Blaine,  the  favorite  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  party,  and 
brought  about  the  unexpected  nomination  of 

H.  i\'es.  When  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  Representatives,  James  N.  Tyner, 
a  member  of  the  House  from  Indiana,  coveted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  post 
offices  and  post  roads.  Me  asserted  that 
HIainc  promised  him  the  place,  and  then, 
without  warning,  gave  it  to  another.  I'ucing 
the  Speaker  in  his  private  room,  he  declared 
to  Blaine  that  he  should  remember  what  he 


called  his  betrayal  when  Blaine  should  become 

a  candidate,  a  year  or  two  later,  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  Blaine  laughed  at  him. 
it  was  then  said ;  hut  Tyncr,  who  bad  some 
iniluetice  in  the  politk»  of  bis  State,  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  When  in  the  Republican 
con\ciitinn  of  1876  it  became  apparent  that 
(_)]i\  ei  P.  Morton  could  not  be  nominated,  the 
Indiana  delegation  decided  to  support  Hayes, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  thought 
a  probable  candidate  Blaine's  friends  had 
counted  upon  Indiana  when  Morton  was  with 
drawn;  but  Tyner  turned  them  from  Blaine 
to  Hayes. 

LATER  ACCIDENTAL  PRESIDENTS 

By  the  Electoral  Commission,  whereby 
Hayes  secured  the  presidential  office,  al- 
though Tilden  received  250,000  majority  of 
the  popular  vot^  was  completed  the  chain  • 
of  unusual  events  whereby  Hayes  became 
President. 

In  1880  Tildcu  was  certainly  the  choice  of 
his  party.  But  in  the  confusion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic convention — confusion  caused  by  a 
letter  from  Tilden  expressing  the  wish  that 
the  convention  should  not  renominate  him 
(which  the  convention  took  seriously,  however 
it  was  meant  to  be  taken)  —  an  eloquent 
speech  by  Daniel  Dougherty,  of  Penn.sylvania, 
caused  the  ill-starred  nomination  of  Hancock. 
In  the  Republican  convention  Blaine,  Sher- 
man, and  Grant  were  presented  as  candidates, 
but — Garfield  was  chosen.  Had  he  kept  the 
purpose  that  he  onec  formed,  —  not  to  attend 
the  convention,  — there  is  little  likelihood  that 
he  would  have  been  nominated.  The  sur- 
prises since  1880  may  perhaps  be  said  to  in- 
clude the  first  nominations  of  both  Cleveland 
and  Harrison. 

Among  the  accidental  or  unexpected  Presi- 
dents in  this  incomplete  review  are  Tyler, 
Polk,  Pierce,  Johnson,  Hayes.  Arthur;  and 
among  the  men  who  clearly  missed  the  Presi- 
dency by  chance  or  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events  are  Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  Webster, 
Seward,  and  Tilden,  not  to  mention  Benjamin 
F.  Butler. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  ADNA  RO- 
MANZA  CHAFFEE  has  been 
thirty-nine  years  a  soldier.  A  strip- 
ling of  nineteen,  he  left  his  fathers  Ohio 
farm  in  the  summer  of  t86i  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry, 
and  during  the  next  two  decades  he  had  a 
hand  in  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  perilous 
lighting  against  Indians  and  won  lor  him- 
self the  nickname  of  the  "Sleuth  Scout," 
because,  meeting  the  Indian  with  his  own 
weapons,  he  was  never  ambushed,  and  never 
defeated. 

General  Chaffee's  diary  of  his  Indian  cam- 
paigns would  make  a  volume  of  interest.  One 

of  its  m.my  thrilling  chapters  deals  with  the 
fi^ht  ot  the  "  Hig  Drv  Wash  "  in  the  summer 
of  1882,  cherished  by  cavalrymen  as  one  of 
the  most  gallant  known  to  their  arm  ol  the  ser- 
vice. About  150  White  Mountain  Apaches, 
who  had  taken  to  the  war-path,  were  on  one 
side  of  a  carton  in  the  Mogollon  plateau. 
Chaffee,  now  a  major,  with  a  pursuing  troop 
of  the  Sucth  Cavalry,  held  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  hill  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
carton.  The  battle  went  on  for  hours.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  scouts  fell,  some  two-score 
yards  from  where  Chaffee  was  standi  tig.  A 
second  scout  at  Chaffee's  elbow  remarked  that 
the  fallen  man  wns  done  for.  but  the  major 
quickly  saw  that  he  was  only  wounded. 

"Come  along,"  said  he,  "and  we'll  fetch 
him  in." 

Then  he  threw  himself  fl  it  on  the  f^round 
and  crawled  toward  the  wounded  soldier.  The 
scout  followed.  Slowly  and  painfully  Chaf- 
fee and  his  companion,  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
centrated fire  from  all  the  Indians,  worked 
their  way  to  the  wounded  mm.  and  half  car- 
ried, half  drarr^t  d  him  back  within  the  lines. 

The  handful  of  troopers  on  the  rock,  thrilled 
with  the  deed  that  had  been  performed,  for- 
got  the  task  in  hand,  stopped  fighting,  and 
hc^nn  to  cheer.  ThiN  made  Chaffee  furious, 
and  iie  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Shut  up  that  noise  and  go  to  shooting !  " 

Thus  recalled  to  the  work  of  fighting  Ind- 


ians, Chaffee's  men  again  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  their  carbines,  and,  relieved  in  the 
nick  of  time  by  two  troops  ot  liic  Third  Cav- 
alry, slowly  they  fought  the  foe  to  a  standstill. 
The  Apaches,  almost  to  a  man,  were  killed 
or  captured.  Chaffee  was  brevettcd  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  this  day's  work,  and  in  1897 
the  brevet  hccatne  a  commission. 

His  part  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  he 
served  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  is 
familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader.  So  is 
his  more  recent  work  in  the  I"ar  Mast.  Few 
officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  arc 
genuinely  popular  with  the  enlisted  man. 
But  General  Chaffee  is  an  exception,  and  a 
score  of  incidents  like  that  of  the  "  Big  Dry 
Wash  "  give  the  cue  to  his  popularity. 

Since  May,  1899,  he  has  been  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  Cavalry  in  the  regular  army.  Should 
he  be  advanced  to  a  regular  brigadiership» 
he  will,  in  (lie  course  of  the  next  four  years, 
become  commanding  general  of  the  army. 

A  Qood  Story  of  McKlnloy  and  Hanna 

A  friend  of  President  McKinley  and  Sena- 
tor Hanna  gives  an  intere.sting  account  of  the 
birth  and  growth  of  the  friendship  between 
them.  The  two  men,  who  had  met  only 
once  before,  found  themselves  lodged  in  the 
same  room  when  they  were  delegates  to  the 
convention  which  finally  nominated  Cnrfield 
tor  President.  Mr.  Hanna  favored  Blaine. 
Mr.  McKinley  was  a  thlck-and-thin  sup- 
porter of  Sherman.  At  one  point  a  scheme 
was  hatched  wlierehy  the  convention  was 
to  be  stampeded  for  Blaine.  Its  authors 
felt  the  need  of  telling  Mr.  Hanna  at  a 
very  unusual  hour,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  aid  them  at  the  critical  moment. 
They  entered  his  room  quietly,  using  the  key 
of  one  of  them  who  had  a  cot  in  the 
room  occupied  by  both  Mr.  McKinl^  and 
Mr.  Hanna.  In  the  darkness  they  mistook 
McKinley  for  Hanna,  and  gently  rousing 
him,  poured  into  his  ears  the  scrape  and  pur- 
pose of  their  plot.  They  told  liim,  with  a 
wealth  of  detail,  how  Sherman  was  to  be 
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routed,  and  how,  as  a  climax*  the  nomination 
was  to  go  to  Blaine  "on  a  landslide." 

"It's  all  very  interesting,  c^entlemen,"  said 
McKinlcy  when  they  had  tinished,  "but  you 
have  made  a  mistake ;  1  am  a  Shcnnan  dele- 
gate. The  Blaine  delegate, "  pointing  to  the 
sleeping  Hanna,  "  is  over  there." 

But  McKinlcv  made  no  use  of  the  Blaine 
story  thus  disclosed  to  him,  and  Hanna  took 
careful  note  of  his  forbearing  honesty. 

The  Republican  convention  of  1888  found 
McKinley  again  supporting  Sherman.  Sher- 
man, however,  was  from  the  first  doomed  to 
defeat ;  and  as  the  balloting  progressed*  talk 
sprang  up  of  nominating  McKinley  himself. 
Then  the  New  Jersey  delegation  went  into 
caucus  and  decided  to  cast  its  vote  foi  him. 
Ohio,  it  was  given  out,  stood  reach-  to  sub 
stitutc  McKinley  for  Sherman,  just  as,  lour 
years  before,  she  had  switched  from  Sherman 
to  Garfield  liut  at  this  point  McKinley  inter- 
posed with  emphasis  and  vi;;nr.  He  went  to 
the  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio  delegates,  and 
forbade  them  to  present  his  name. 

"  I  came  here  for  John  Sherman,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  the  chnicc  of  my  State,  whose  people 
have  commanded  inc  to  work  and  vote  for 
him.  It  would  be  dishonorable  to  ignore 
thb  command.  No  delegate  who  would  not 
cast  reflection  upon  me  shall  cast  a  ballot  for 
me.  And  if  I  am  nominated,  I  will  decline 
to  run." 

This  conduct  gave  Mr.  Hanna  convinc- 
ing proof  ol  Mr.  McKinley's  honor.  Their 

friendship  grew;  and  one  of  these  men  is 
now,  for  the  second  time,  giving  all  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  securing  the  Presidency 
for  the  other. 

Does  City  Life  Enervate? 
liy  Dr.  A.  E.  W'imhip 

The  popular  impression  that  most  men 
who  win  noteworthy  success  are  countzy- 

bred  has  bec^yme  almost  or  quite  a  definite 
belief.  It  is  taken  for  i^rantcd  by  social 
philosophers  of  this  generation,  and  there 
has  been  great  concern  lest  the  increase  of 
urban  residence  leave  the  next  generation 
without  strong  men. 

I  have  undertaken  on  a  small  scale  to 
ascertain  whether  such  a  fear  is  warranted. 
I  selected  for  study  one  thousand  representa- 
tive men  whose  success  is  assured.  These 


were  carefully  chosen  from  professional,  mer- 
cantile, and  puUic  life, — lawyers,  clergymeti, 

educators,  journalists  and  literary  men,  finan- 
ciers, managers  of  great  enterprises,  great 
merchants,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  men 
are  now  alive,  and  the  rest  died  but  recently. 

Of  these  one  thousand  successful  men, 
forty-ei<;ht  are  Irss  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  forty  line  are  more  than  eighty.  Very 
nearly  one-iuili  are  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty-five.  In  classifying  the  places  of  rear- 
ing, cities  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion art*  ron<?i(U'red  rural,  except  in  cases 
where  a  minor  city  is  very  old  and  has  been 
the  chief  city  in  a  State  for  many  years. 
Such  a  classification  seems  to  be  both  com. 
prchcnsive  and  representative*,  and,  I  think, 
i^ives  a  fair  basis  for  judgement  whether 
nearly  all  successful  men  are  country  bred. 

Of  these  10 14  men,  there  are  138  profes- 
sional men,  175  arc  in  public  life,  and  more 
than  700  are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
Three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  had  a 
college  or  university  training.  The  results 
are  as  follows :  Of  10 14  successful  men, 
40?  were  country  bred.  130  were  of  forci;.;n 
birth,  and  392  were  born  and  bred  in  the 
cities.  The  majority  of  the  professional  men 
are  city  bred,  while  in  mercantile  and  public 
life  the  countrymen  predominate. 

The  cities,  then,  have  supplied  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  successful  men  of 
to-day  than  our  social  philosophers  have 
thought.  When  it  is  remembered  that  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  —  the  time  when  most  of 
these  men  were  growinp^  up— the  population 
of  the  large  cities  was  only  about  12  per 
cent  of -the  whole  population  of  the  nation, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  cities  have  sup- 
plied a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful men  than  the  country.  The  12  per 
cent  of  city  population  yielded  392  as  against 
a  yield  of  492  by  the  88  per  cent  of  rural 
population. 

The  ad\  anta'^es  offered  by  life  in  the  cities, 
educational,  commercial,  professional,  and 
social,  give  the  fortunately  bom  city  boy  a 
better  start  and  a  better  equipment  for  his 
life's  work  than  the  country  lad  has.  He 
learns  to  work  more  effectively  because  of  the 
better  organised  machinery  of  life  all  about 
him,  and  the  opportunities  to  cultivate  any 
talent  he  may  have  are  greater. 
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THE  growth  of  our  cities  during  tiie  last 
decade  has  taken  the  United  States  out 
of  the  list  of  nations  in  which  agriculture 

predominates,  and  put  it  in  the  li^it  of  those  in 
which  manufacturing  is  the  leading  interest.  It  has 
been  a  steady  and  healAfal  growth ;  and  the  rate 
of  increase  in  population  of  the  most  prosperous 
has  been  approximately  one-third.  Fully  oiie-lhird 
of  our  people  now  live  io  cities  and  tuwub  of  booo 
or  more.  The  increase  has  been  caused  by  natural 
forces  —  the  growili  of  man',ifa<  tares  and  commerce. 
It  has  come  partly,  too,  by  immigration,  which  once 
went  to  the  farms,  but  now  goes  more  to  the  cities. 

The  cities  that  have  grown  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity arc  those  in  the  tn.inufacturing  parts  of  tlie 
Eastern  States,  and  those  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
river  cities  show  a  slower  growth.  The  railroad  has 
come  to  be  more  important  than  the  inland  water- 
w,^v.  South  of  Norfolk  the  roast  rittes  are  making; 
only  moderate  progress,  but  north  ot  Virginia  tiie 
seaport  cities  have  all  grown.  Wherever  an  in- 
crease is  reported,  it  reHects  conditions  which  are 
hkely  to  be  permanent.  No  "  b<x)m "  towns  or 
cities  now  show  in  Uie  returns.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  our  chief  cities,  so  even  and  regular  has 
been  the  growth  in  population,  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  what  it  wa^  ten  years  ago ;  yet  almost  every 
increase  in  wealth  and  numbeis  has  been  attended 
by  features  of  an  individual  and  unusual  character. 
Tlic  most  cxtraordinarv  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  chain  of  cities  al>out  the  Great  Lakes. 

Correspondents  in  a  few  interesting  cities  in  diAer- 
ent  sections  of  the  ITnion,  have  been  asked  to  point 
out  brielly  the  mo>t  important  changes  that  iheccn* 
sus  does  not  show,  and  tlicir  letters  fcjllow  : 

The  Higher  Life  of  Chicago 

What  will  perhaps  be  regarded  hereafter  as  the 
most  notable  event  in  the  history'  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  is  the  establishment  and  growth 

of  its  University.  This  instiintinn.  less  than  ten 
years  old,  has  now  property  in  buildings,  grounds. 


DfadDcadtjasiinr 


and  endowment  of  over  ,$11,000,000,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  which  it  owes  to  the  beneficence 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Even  this  vast 
amount,  it  is  hoped,  is  but  the  beginning  of  his 
work  for  the  University,  whereby  he  will  make  this 
institution  his  permanent  and  abiding  monument 
through  the  coming  ages.  The  University  has  160 
members  in  its  faculty  and  over  1800  students; 
its  University  work  proper  is  a  special  feature,  and 
its  summer  sdiool  of  1000  students  has  representa- 
tives from  the  teachers  in  most  of  the  colleges  in 
the  country,  engaged  in  every  department  of  post- 
graduate sttidy. 

Another  line  of  Chicago's  extraordinary  growth 
is  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  covered  by  the 
general  term  Art.  Its  Art  Institute  and  Field 
Museum,  similar  in  scope  *to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  and  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts,  have  collections  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  countrj',  while  the  .\rt 
School,  numbering  in  its  various  classes  over  1600 
student-,  is  much  larger  and  is  more  thorough  in 
its  work  than  any  single  school  in  .America. 

No  institute  of  technology  is  better  equipped  or 
is  dcSng  better  work  than  the  Armour  Institute,  — 
also  a  child  of  the  last  ilc  aile. 

Within  the  last  ten  years,  too,  over  >32,o<)o.tx>o 
have  been  expended  in  the  drainage  canal,  which, 
when  completed,  should  give  to  the  city  an  un- 
limited suppiv  of  the  purest  water.  It  ranks  with 
the  wonders  of  the  world  as  an  achievement  m  en- 
gineering, especially  in  view  of  its  forming  a  possible 
link  it)  the  shipping  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  C.ulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  notable  growth  is  the  progress  made  by 
Chicago  toward  becoming  the  second  financial  cen- 
tre of  the  nation.  The  increase  of  our  national 
wealth  in  the  last  decade  comes  largely  from  the 
excess  of  our  c.\pi)rts  above  our  imports,  and  this 
excess  is  principally  from  the  export  of  food  prod- 
ucts grown  in  the  ro'intry  tributarv  to  Chicago. 
This  city  has  thus  received  what  would  otherwise 
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have  been  an  undae  pfoportion  of  such  increaaed 

wealth.  Ten  \0ar3  ago  New  York  was  the  nercs 
sary  centre  ot  all  large  iinaDcial  projects  ;  now  I'rora 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  countr}'  tributary  to 
Chicago  has  arisen  the  large  accumulation  of  capital 
nercssarv-  to  liandle  ]irojects  of  railway  reorgani- 
zation, industrial  combiiutions,  or  colossal  loans. 
The  leading  national  bank  with  its  capital  of 
15,000,000  has  deposits  of  S66,ooo.(mx),  and  the 
largest  trust  rompany  with  a  capital  of  ^4,1300.000 
has  deposits  pf  {$70,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  no  bank 
or  trust  company  in  New  York  is  bdieved  to  have 
had  so  much  capital.  By  reason  of  these  accumu- 
lations Chicago  is  to-day  largely  the  financial  centre 
for  the  country  west  of  it,  and  is  tu  it  a  commercial 
metropolitan  capital. 

Pittsburfl^'e  Qrowing  GreatnMt 

The  new  census  gives  Pittsburgh  321,616  popula- 
tion, and  places  it  eleventh  on  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  Its  own  clearing-house  proves  that  its 
natural  boundaries  are  those  of  the  county ;  and  in 
this  \'iew  the  city  comprises  a  tot.i!  population  for 
Allegheny  County,  which  is  the  "(ireater  I'itts- 
burgh,"  of  773,899,  making  her  fifth  on  the  list,  with 
only  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
ahead.  The  tax  valuation  of  property  is  55.t  mill- 
ions. Pittsburgh's  share  is  more  than  one-half  of 
the  whole  production  in  the  United  States  of  steel, 
coke,  oil,  plate-glass,  glassware,  harness  leather,  and 
iron  pipe.  It  mines  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  of  the  United  States.  It  has  2500 
mills  and  factories,  with  an  annual  product  worth 
3$o  millions  ai»(l  a  pay-roll  of  75  millions  of  dollars. 

But  while  these  surpassing  industries  have  given 
Pittsburgh  wealth,  population,  supremacy,  and 
power,  commercial  materialism  is  not  the  ultima 
thu'<-  nf  the  people.  In  the  past  ten  vears  the  .id- 
vance  in  the  higher  life  has  been  as  extraordinary  as 
the  progressive  industrial  development.  In  that  tine 
has  been  reared  a  court-house  which  is  the  crown- 
ing arrhitectural  triumph  of  H.  IT.  Ri<  hardson. 
Rapid  transit  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  rest* 
dential  district,  the  east  end,  containing  thousands 
of  beautiful  homes,  and  churches,  and  school-houses 
in  ne.irly  even'  block.  Two  tjrent  fmrks,  one  the 
jjilt  of  .Mrs.  Mary  Schcnicy,  embracing  400  acres  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  purchased  by 
the  citv  rnrporation,  h.ive  been  developerl  at  a  rost 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

There  is  a  ladt  of  proportion  m  the  fiiict,  the 
mequity  of  which  wiD  soon  be  corrected  through  a 
njiidly  growing  public  spirit,  —  Idit  it  is  tnie  at  the 
present  moment  that  five  citizens  ot  Pittsburgh  have 
given  more  for  the  intellectual  expansion  of  the 
people  than  all  the  lest  of  the  prospering  population 


combined.   William  Thaw  endowed  the  Western 

University.  .Mrs.  Schenley  gave  the  great  p;irk 
which  bears  her  name.  Henry  Phipps  erected  ilie 
spacious  conservatory  in  which  whole  acres  of  plants 
and  flowtas  ace  grown.  Christopher  L.  Magee  built 
and  stocked  the  zoological  garden  which  is  a  source 
of  wonder  ami  delight  to  the  whole  population. 
And  then  the  prince  of  modem  philanthropists, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  has  established  some  fifteen  libra- 
ries in  the  f^re.iter  Pittsburgh  limits  at  a  rest  th.a  is 
approaching  twelve  millions.  His  greatest  benefac- 
tion, the  Carnegie  Instibite,  comprising  library,  art 
galleries,  music  hall,  and  museum,  costing  originally 
one  million,  has  just  received  his  indorsement  for 
an  enlargement  to  cost  four  millions  mure. 

Amounts  are  stated  because  money  is  the  most 
graphic  measure  of  purpose.  These  art  galleries  .ire 
already  noted  for  their  annua!  irt  exhibitions.  The 
library  is  constantly  growing,  and  has  seven  flourish- 
ing branches.  The  music  hall  is  the  home  of  the 
K\\  Society  and  the  University  Extension,  .and  the 
museum  has  won  a  high  place  for  original  work. 

The  Expanding  Actlvitiet  of  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis*  increase  of  27.33  P^**  ^^"^  inhabit- 
ants since  1S90  has  been  &r  exceeded  by  the  ex- 
pansion in  most  of  its  interests  and  ariivitics.  Its 
bank  clearances  have  grown  about  40  per  cent. 
The  $228,000,000,  which  represented  the  output 
of  the  city's  manufactures  in  the  aggr^ate  in  1890, 
will  give  place  to  figures  which  promise  to  be  at 
least  50  per  cent  higher  for  1900.  still  larger 
increase  has  been  made  by  the  merchandise  han- 
dled by  the  railroads  centrini;  here  ;  while  trade 
by  the  river  is  also  increasing,  though  its  general 
tendency,  owing  to  railroad  competition,  was  down- 
ward in  recent  years.  A  gain  of  fully  100  per  cent 
has  been  made  in  the  shoe  sales  of  the  city's  manu- 
£acturcrs  and  jobbers,  while  the  expansion  in  the 
manufacture  of  street  cars  has  been  at  a  still  higher 
ratio.  St.  Louis  built  street  cars  are  found  in  al- 
most every  important  city  on  the  plobe. 

The  Su  Louis  Traiisit  Comi)any  has  340,  and  the 
St  Louis  and  Suburban  Company  lox,  miles  of 
street  track,  a  total  of  441  miles  of  street  railway 
in  operation  in  the  city,  representing  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  over  ^90,000,000.  Practically,  the 
whole  of  this  electric  traction  has  been  created  since 
1S90.  In  proportion  to  population,  St.  I/niis  has 
a  larger  street  car  mileage  than  any  other  city,  and 
its  transfer  system  enables  a  person  to  ride  farther 
on  a  single  fare  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

In  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  cducatii  in  d 
institutions,  Sl  Louis  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  country's  cities,  and  the  exhibit  of  the 
public  schools  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  has 
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obCaiDed  one  of  the  five  grand  prizes  given  to  the 
world  in  this  class  of  displays. 

Among  the  city's  iini\  erMitic.s,  the  Wa-^hington.  the 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Forest  I'ark  (lor  women)  have 
a  wide  reputation.  Gifb  aggregating  $4,000,000, 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Samtiel  Cupplcs  and  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Hrnokings,  havt-  hccn  made  to  Washinf^'ton  Uni 
versity  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Its  new  home, 
west  of  Forest  Park,  wiU  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  fall  of  1 90 1,  and  it  will  have  as  attractive  a 
situation,  and  as  complete  a  general  equipment,  a& 
any  educational  institution  in  the  United  States. 

AdvaRcenwnt  in  Kansas  City 

Close  obseners  of  Kinsn^^  ('it\  (in  Nfi-^souri  and 
Kansas)  have  noticed  certain  ciianges  m  the  past 
ten  years  far  more  gratifying  and  important  than  the 
mere  increase  in  population.  The  general  tone  of 
the  town  has  improved  almost  beyond  romprfhen- 
sion.  Good  citizenship  is  now  the  rule  a>id  not  the 
exception.  It  seems  contagious.  There  are  no 
better  people  in  the  town  now  than  tlierc  were  in 
the  rotti^hpst  frontier  days,  but  there  are  more  of 
them,  ihe  physical  improvements  made  are  in 
line  with  the  foregoing.  A  remarkable  assembly 
hall,capnhlc  of  holrjin,;  twenty-five  thousand  people, 
has  been  built  by  popular  subscription.  A  splendid 
new  public  library  and  historical  museum  building 
has  come  into  existence,  and  better  yet,  into  uni- 
versal u-,e.  A  store  of  new  churches,  schoolhouscs, 
and  hospitals  have  been  built.  The  city's  new 
manual  training  school  probably  has  no  superior  m 
the  ( ouiitry.  The  new  government  building  to 
replace  the  old  one  is  far  handsomer  than  most 
of  the  government  buildings  eUewhere.  Numerous 
city  and  country  dubs  have  added  greatly  to  the 
social  charm  of  the  city,  and  large  numbers  of  fine 
residences  have  been  built. 

The  city's  street  railway  system  has  been  remod- 
elled, the  newspapers  arc  brighter,  cleaner,  and 
better  thnn  ever,  and  the  hotels  are  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  years  ago  had  not  been  heard  of  in 
the  West  The  park  system  of  the  city  has  been 
amplified  into  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whole 
country.  The  s<  !i ool  attcnd.inre  has  increased 
wonderfully.  The  sale  of  ixxiks,  the  patronage  of 
libraries,  the  multiplication  of  literary  organisations, 
the  disposition  to  vote  for  good  government,  —  these 
signs  of  advancemeot  are  abundantly  present. 

Clfvaland  and  the  Lake  Trada 

Cleveland,  daring  the  past  decade,  has  witnessed 
the  consummation  of  thosr  dre:im=;  of  far-sighted 
business  men,  by  which  the  iron  mmcs  of  Lake 
Superior  have  been  linked  with  the  coal  and  coke 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  consequent  stu- 


pendous development  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus' 

try.  It  has  seen  the  construction  of  ore  and  coal 
railroads  from  Pitt^tturgli  to  I,:ike  Krie  ;  iinTnen<;e 
docks  designed  almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  cavernous  iron  steamships  as  large  as  ocean 
liners  for  the  transportation  of  ore,  which  are  loaded 
like  tjrain,  by  the  law  of  cavitation,  and  unloaded 
by  dredging  scoops,  almost  all  ot  whu;h  is  done 
through  delicate  machinery,  rather  than  by  man- 
tia!  labor.  In  this  decade  Cleveland  has  become 
the  centre  of  the  steel  ship-building  industry  in 
Amecka.  The  cargo  tonnage  which  passes  through 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  i>  ttuee  times  as  great  as  the 
tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Cleveland  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pohtical  storm  cen- 
tre, and  it  has  always  contained  a  radical  political 
element.  Growing  independence  of  party  in  State 
and  local  matters  has  l)een  fostered  in  Clevt-Iatul 
during  the  past  five  years  by  a  lK>dy  of  independ- 
ent voters  known  as  the  Municipal  Association, 
which,  through  the  aid  of  publicity  and  the  com- 
bined force  of  independents,  has  striven  to  secure 
better  officials  and  promote  reform  legislation.  In 
this  respect  the  change  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  reniarkafde  ;  the  next  ten  years  give  promise 
of  being  revolutionary.  Cleveland's  public  school 
system  is  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  This  is  largely 
the  devetopment  of  the  past  decade. 

Baltimore's  Civic  and  Industrial  Growth 

Were  Bahimnre  to  be  judged  only  by  the  in- 
crease in  Its  poinilation  from  434,000  in  1890  to 
508,000  in  1900,  it  would  necessarily  rank  as  being 
less  progressive  tlian  some  of  its  rivals  ;  but  Haiti- 
more  must  be  judgetl  not  by  them,  but  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  business  advancement 
during  tlie  past  ten  years. 

Ten  years  .ago  <  ivic  life  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
the  people  of  Baltimore  displayed  comparatively 
small  interest  in  the  question  of  good  municipal 
management.  To-day,  it  probably  leads  the  coun- 
try in  the  activity  displayed  by  its  leading  business 
men  in  municipal  a/Tairs.  The  independent  vote 
now  holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  if  one  party 
fails  to  give  good  government,  it  is  promptly  de- 
feated by  the  |x)wer  of  the  independent  vote.  The 
change  is  radical  and  must  be  Car- reaching. 

Turning  from  municipal  government  to  business 

interests,  the  advancement  of  the  last  dcca.ie  ha% 
been  tar  beyond  the  increase  in  population.  Ten 
years  ago  the  street  car  system  of  Baltimore  was 
operated  by  horses.  To-day,  it  has  one  of  the  most 
complete  electric  sireet  car  systefiis  in  the  world. 

Prior  to  1890  Baltimore  had  a  very  limited  capi- 
tal in  financial  institutamis,  other  than  in  its  national 
banks.   Since  then  it  h«»  developed  trust  com- 
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paoies,  which  have  largely  financed  many  great 
andeitakings  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  other  sec- 
tions, and  to  these  has  added  bonding  companies, 
t.ikini^  the  place  of  private  bondsmen,  tmtil  tin's  city 
now  ranks  as  the  leadmg  bonding-company  centre 
of  America.  In  1 887  Gir-seeiiig  capitalists  of  Petmsyl- 
%'ania,  looking  to  the  future  in  iron  and  steel,  com- 
menced the  building  at  Baltimore  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  steel  plants,  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
ores  from  Cuba,  Spain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  manu* 
ficttire  of  steel  rails  and  in  the  btiilt^ing  of  ships, 
expecting  that  a  tidewater  location  would  give  them 
advantages  over  interior  points.  In  1 890  this  enter- 
prise* hardly  under  way,  might  have  been  classed 
as  an  experiment.  Tt  now  represents  a  capita!  of 
about  $10,000,000,  and  fmds  a  market  in  almost 
every  foreign  country  for  its  steel  rails.  Even  Lon- 
don street  railway  companies  have  been  buyers  of 
its  r.iils.  nnd  tlioiis.iu'ls  ol  tons  of  Marylanil  made 
rails  arc  laid  on  the  1  rans-bibenaa  Railroad. 

Atlsnta  ftf  En«rg«tic  City  of  the  South 

Atlanta's  industrial  growth  duritig  the  past  decade 

has  been  even  greater  tlian  its  increase  of  popul  i 
tion,  which  was  from  65,533  in  1890  to  ^9,872  in 
1900,  or  37.14  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  shown 
by  any  Southern  city,  except  Birmingham,  Ala. 
This  fjrowth  has  been  on  van'nus  lines,  and  in  the 
diversity  of  the  city's  manufactures  is  found  one  of 
the  main  elements  of  its  strength.  It  has  cotton 
mills,  of  coarse ;  three  large  ones  already  in  opera- 
tion and  four  smaller  ones  almost  comi'letp.  l?iit 
besides  the  products  of  these  mills  .Atlanta  manu- 
£ictures  on  a  large  scale  the  various  commercial 
procliK  t>  of  ( ottonseed,  cotton  gins,  .ic^rirultural 
m.ichmery,  furniture,  wooden  and  paper  boxes, 
clothing,  shoes,  wagons,  baws,  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers, soap,  flour,  candies,  crackers,  cigars,  and  many 
other  articles.  A  majority  of  these  manu£M:tories 
have  been  established  since  1890. 

The  Intellectual  growth  of  Atlanta  during  the 
pxst  decade  is  shown  by  the  marked  improvement 
of  the  public  schools  and  the  greatlv  increased 
attendance,  and  the  establishment  and  prosperity 
of  a  number  of  private  schools  of  high  grade  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women.  About  a  year 
ago  Atlanta  was  included  in  the  large  list  of  Mr. 
.Andrew  Carnegie's  beneficiaries.  He  donated 
$135,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  library 
there  on  condition  that  the  i  ity  should  give 
$5000  a  year  toward  its  support.  This  condition 
has  been  complied  with,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Ubiary,  a  flourishing;  institution  with  assets  worth 
at  \fr\<t  ? 1 00,000,  has  been  merged  intn  the  Car- 
negie Library.  A  beautiful  marble  home  of  classic 
design  is  h&ag  erected  for  this  institution  and  will 


be  opened  next  spring.  lo  works  of  philanthropy 
and  charity  Atlanta  has  made  a  good  record  daring 

the  century's  last  decade.  The  Grady  Hospital, 
erected  .is  a  monnment  to  Henry  W.  Grady,  is 
well  equipped  in  every  way  and  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  city.  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  die  Catholic 
hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
Four  large  private  s.init.iriums  have  been  established, 
aiid  their  proprietors  have  ennobled  themselves  by 
receiving  and  ministering  to  many  charity  patients. 

Lessening  the  Ocean  Record 

The  recent  performances  of  the  Dcufsrhhtni^ 
wiiich  cut  down  the  passage  from  Cherbourg  to  New 
York  to  five  days  twelve  hours  and  twenty-eight 
minutes,  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  23.2  knots 
per  hour,  once  more  serve"?  to  empha^i/e  what  has 
been  the  most  striking  development  in  marine 
engineering  during  the  past  dozen  years — thegrad' 
ual  lowering  of  the  speed  record  of  ocean  craft. 
First  the  in  iS^^q,  broke  the  reeonl,  with  an 

average  of  twenty  knots.  ITiree  years  later  came 
the  Campania,  making  21^5  knots,  but  speedily 
giving  w.iy  to  the  great  Ka!^<  r  W'i'fi, /nt ,  whic-h 
made  22.79  knots  per  hour.  For  the  moment  the 
Deutsckland  holds  the  record,  but  already  another 
ship  is  building  in  a  German  yard  which  is  expected 
to  redtire  her  time.  Indeed, with  the  steaily  increase 
in  tonnage  and  horse  power,  and  tlie  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  oil  for  coal,  the  advent  of  a  ship  that  will 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  four  days  may  be  set  down  as 
an  par!y  probability.  Kutldersand  owners,  howev  er, 
are  of  divided  mind  whether  this  increase  in  speed 
is  worth  all  that  it  costs.  German  steamship  owners, 
thanks  to  the  libi  ral  subsidy  system  ol^  their  govern- 
ment, are  enabled  to  strive  steadily  for  fleeter  ships, 
but  their  English  competitors  seem  inclined  to  c^ill 
a  halt  in  the  building  of  ships  in  which  comfort  and 
economy  are  sacrificed  to  the  one  qnalitv  of  speed. 

The  trial  trips  of  the  new  battleship  Alabama  and 
the  tori>edo  boat  Barley  prove  that  in  this  matter 
American  builders  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
foreign  competitors.  Substantial  cheer  f>>r  the  same 
class  IS  found  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation's  ofhcial 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
which  show  that  during  the  period  named  1446 
vessels,  of  a  little  less  than  400,000  gross  tons,  were 
built  and  documented  in  the  United  States,  a  record 
which  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  in  forty-four 
years.  Hut  of  the  score  of  ocem  steamships  con- 
structed during  the  year  all  save  one  were  designed 
for  traffic  reserved  by  law  to  American  vessels. 
.•\nother  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  returns 
is  that  the  greatest  shipbuilding  activity  is  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  where  during  the  year  ninety  steel 
vessels  were  built  and  documented.  In  no  previous 
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twelvemonth  has  this  record  been  exceeded,  and 
the  twenty-five  large  vessels  now  under  contract  in 
the  several  lake  yuds  promise  steady  employment 
during  the  cominp  winter  to  upward  tif  5000  men. 
in  a  word,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Lakcii,  which  is 
in  American  hands  and  carried  under  the  American 
flag,  shows  healthy  and  constant  expansion. 

American  Steel  Leading  the  World 

Signal  proof  of  the  growing  foreign  market  for 
American  steel  b  supplied  by  the  Berlin  (Conn.) 
Iron  Works,  from  which  a  l.irge  and  complete  fountlry 
has  lately  been  shipped  to  the  Geriuan  city  of  the 
same  name.  The  Germans  are  expert  and  eco- 
nomical makers  of  steel,  aixl,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
the  hyman  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  how  Americans 
could  manufacture  such  a  heavy  thing  as  an  iron 
foundry,  pay  railway  freight  on  it  from  the  middle 
of  Connecticut  to  a  seaport,  pa}-  frei!;ht  ;u  ross  the 
Atl  iiitie,  anil  (hen  again  further  freight  from  Ham- 
burg to  Berlin,  and  yel  compete  successfully  with 
German  makers.  This  question  is  answered  by  the 
manager  of  the  Berlin  works,  who  attributes  tbeir 
success  to  close  and  systematic  study  of  the  needs 
of  the  customers.  One  particular  department  of 
the  Connecticut  plant  is  under  the  control  of  an 
expert  foundryman,  who  is  engaged  solely  in  design- 
ing iron  foundry  buildings,  the  result  being  that  if 
the  company  are  told  how  many  castings  of  a  given 
type  are  to  be  produced,  they  will  supply  a  foundry 
es])eci;d!y  laid  out  (or  the  pur]>ose. 

The  berlm  works  are  not  alone  in  tl^e  sagacious 
and  trade-compelling  policy  of  employing  experts 
to  design  special  plants,  spO'  i  il  factories,  and  special 
tools.  It  has  been  adopted  in  recent  years  by  a 
majority  of  American  steel  makers,  who  in  this  way 
score  a  decided  advantage  over  thdr  British  and 
German  competitors,  to  whom  the  expert  specialist 
is  comparatively  unknown,  and  is,  past  question, 
the  principal  reason  for  the  constant  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel.  When  the 
American  steel  manufacturer  finds  a  market  want- 
ing, he  sets  about  making  one,  and  he  seldom 
fails  of  success.  Thus,  while  a  few  years  ago  the 
pressed-strt  1  <  ar  was  almost  unknown,  <ner  15,000 
of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present  lime.  This  busi- 
ness, which  had  a  modest  birth  in  18S9,  has  grown 
in  a  single  decade  to  a  number  of  plants  able  to 
produce  130  rars  jn  r  il  i\ ,  their  output  bein^  !iiiiite<l 
only  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  steel.  Our  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  during  1900  promise  to  exceed 
in  vahie  ^131,000,000 — an  increase  over  1899  of 
532>ooo,ooo. 

American  Locomotives  for  Export 

The  lesson  taught  by  our  steel  makers  is  one 
that  can  be  studied  with  profit  by  other  American 


manufacturers  seeking  an  cnbrged  foreign  market 
for  their  goods.  It  has  already  been  mastered  by 
American  builders  of  locomotives.  The  Baldwin 
Works,  of  Philadelphia,  have  lately  reeeivetl  an 
order  for  twenty-two  heavy  freight  locomotives  for 
use  on  the  government  railroads  of  New  Zealand, 
and  another  order  now  Ix^ing  e-vecuted  by  the  same 
concern  is  that  for  six  locomotives  for  the  Rio 
Tinto  Mining  Company,  of  Spain,  a  British  cor- 
poration engaged  in  mining  ore.  Recent  shipments 
from  the  Baldwin  Works  include  a  dozen  locomo- 
tives for  the  Belgian  State  Railway,  while  the  first 
American  locomotives  to  be  used  in  Ireland  were 
Started  across  the  water  in  the  early  days  of  Sep- 
tember.  Nor  are  these  orders  exceptional  ones. 
Nearly  all  the  American  plants  engaged  in  loco- 
motive building  now  have  on  hand  considerable 
orders  from  foreign  buyers.  Egypt  is  buying  our 
locomotives;  they  are  !>eing  shipped  in  growing 
numbers  to  South  America ;  even  Germany  and 
Russia  order  them.  Confidence  in  a  still  larger 
use  of  them  abroad  is  borne  out  by  a  recent  state- 
ment from  Lon\  Cromer,  the  British  governor- 
general  in  ligypt.  "  Their  choice,"  he  says,  "  is 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  American  firms  al- 
most invariably  offer  engines  built  on  st  in<lard 
designs  of  their  own  at  lower  prices  and  in  less 
time,  while  the  English  and  other  European  makers 
content  themselves  with  their  old  designs,  not 
beint:,  as  a  rule,  in  the  halul  of  manufarturtng 
to  standard  designs  of  their  own.  We  prefer,"  he 
adds,  "  to  adh«ie  to  our  standards,  but  in  cases 
where  time  and  cost  are  of  great  importance,  offers 
from  America  cannot  be  passed." 

American  Typewriters  in  New  Markets 

America's  chief  market  lor  machinery  is  still  to 
be  found  in  European  countries,  but  an  increasing 

proportion  is  being  sold  in  the  Far  East,  especially 
in  .Australasia,  in  Japan,  and  in  India.  The  type- 
writer suppUes,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  instance 
of  thu  development  of  a  new  market.  Our  ex- 
parts  of  typewriter^;  to  Australasia  in  1898  amrumtcd 
to  only  560,039,  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  they 
were  |ioi,ooo;  to  Japan  the  exports  of  type- 
writers in  i<S98  were  but  $4220;  in  1899  they 
increased  to  ^7262,  and  in  1900  to  $16,579,  thus 
clearly  forecasting  the  possibilities  of  future  devel- 
opment in  this  article  of  export.  '*The  demand 
Un  American  tyi>cwriters,"  says  a  prominent  manu- 
fai  tnrer  quoted  by  the  New  York  O^mme  rfia/,"  was 
never  greater,  and  our  machines  arc  pretty  good 
globe  trotters.  We  have  just  made  a  shipment  to 
Puntas  Arenas,  on  the  Straits  of  ATagcll an.  at  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  South  America,  and 
another  lot  of  typewriters  has  been  sent  north  to 
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Vi.idivostock,  Russia,  for  the  use  ol  ihe  imperial 
government.   Many  of  the  missionaries  and  foreign 

fiusiness  men  in  China  ust-  onr  iii.u  liines  ;  ne  irly 
every  American  regiment  in  the  Phihppines  has  from 
three  to  five  of  them ;  and,  as  business  increases  at 
Manila  under  American  auspices,  there  will  be  a 
bri;  deminil  for  t\ [lewritcrs.  The  American  tjrpe- 
wnter  has  become  well-nigh  umversal  in  its  use." 

WirelMs  T«l«graphy  and  tira  Tolographon« 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in  electricity 
innsi  potent  wiih  ]>roinise  for  the  future  is  the  ex- 
tended practical  test  given  to  the  Marconi  system 
of  wifeless  telegraphy  by  the  British  army  and  navy 
in  Sonth  Africa.  British  headquarters  were,  by  the 
us?  of  Marconi's  instntmonts.  kc]>t  in  constant  coni- 
munication  with  dciachrnents  of  the  army,  sonie  of 
which  were  fifty  and  sixty  miles  away ;  white  the 
British  admiral  at  Dcla^^oa  Ray  was  enabled  to 
send  messages  eighty,  and  even  a  hundredj  miles. 
These  tests  arc  regarded  by  experts  as  Ailty  demon- 
strating that  military  campaigning  oflTers  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Mean- 
time, it  is  serving  peaceful  pursuits  to  an  increased 
degree.  A  number  ofocean  liners  are  now  equipped 
with  Marconi  instruments  in  order  to  announce  their 
approach  to  the  coast ;  lightships  employ  the  same 
means  to  report  wrecks  and  summon  aiti  from  life- 
saving  stations  on  shore,  and  a  recent  number  of  a 
London  scientific  journal  describes  a  successful  test 
of  an  automatic  device  for  warning  vcsseb  in  a  fog 
of  the  proximit)'  of  dangerous  rocks.  A  tiaiURnftter 
capable  of  sending  out  waves  for  seven  miles  was 
operated  by  clot  k-work,  and  made  to  repeat  the 
word  "Fastnet"  at  intervals  of  three  minutes.  A 
ship  on  which  l^ere  was  a  Marconi  receiver,  and 
which  came  within  the  range  of  the  signal,  would 
learn  of  its  peril  in  ample  time  to  save  itself. 

.■\noiher  recent  noteworthy  development  in  elec- 
tricity is  the  telegraphone  invented  1^  the  Danish 
engineer,  Valdemar  Poiilsen.  This  invention  is  a 
phonograph  which  magnetically  records  the  iiuls 
converted  into  electric  vibrations  by  the  telephone, 
and  appears  to  have  solved  a  problem  which  has 
presented  unusual  difficulties.  What  the  relay  is  to 
the  telegraph,  Poulsen's  instrument  promises  to  be 
to  the  telephone,  and  also  to  perform  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  duplex  telegraph.  It  has 
not  crossed  the  water  as  yet,  hnt  is  now  used  in  the 
Danish  telephone  systems  with  no  litde  success. 

Ain«riean  Exportation  of  Coal 

Though  the  strike  in  the  anthracite  region  caused 
v«me  disturbance  in  the  coal  traiic,  a  more  signiA* 
cant  iie\'elopmcnt  is  the  increasing  export  of  Ameri- 
can coal  to  foreign  markets.   The  present  year  has 


witnessed  a  remarkable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
throughout  Great  Britain,  an  advance  ranging  from 

seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton. 
This  rise,  which  seriously  menaces  England's  export 
trade  in  coal,  has  an  immediate  and  vital  interest  for 
American  mine  owners  ;  for  while  English  coal  exists 
only  in  litnitcd  quantities  ami  can  now  be  prf)du(  cfl 
only  at  a  relatively  hi^h  cost,  the  United  States  has 
an  inexhaustible  sui  pl\ ,  and  can  aflbrd  to  sell  it  at 
a  far  lower  prii  e. 

Cardiff  coal  cannot  be  delivered  at  ("■ibraltar  or 
Marseilles  for  much  less  than  ten  dollars  a  ton,  but 
American  coal  can  be  shipped  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  sold  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton.  A 
Russian  naval  agent  has  lately  placcil  at  Norfolk  an 
order  for  1,000,000  tons,  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments promise  to  become  early  and  heavy  buyers 
of  .■Vmeriran  roal.  What  with  our  ownershifi  of 
one-half  of  the  coal  area  of  the  world,  and  furnishing 
at  the  present  time  one-third  of  its  total  production, 
the  day  is  no  longer  dbtant  when  vvc  will  furnish 
not  only  food  fc)r  the  industrial  and  military  armies 
of  some  of  our  chief  competitors,  but  also  the  fuel 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

Finishod  Goods  for  Loss  than  Raw  Product 

A  novel  and  unparalleled  condition  of  affairs 
prevails  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  .-Xmerican  cotton 
crop  for  1900  will  fall  sliort  of  tlvat  of  last  year  by 
an  average  of  at  least  eight  per  cent.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  cost  (.f  raw  cotton  does  not 
materially  affect  the  selling  prices  of  the  finished 
product ;  but  recent  advances,  impelled  by  the 
decreased  crop,  have  been  so  ra[>id  and  so  great 
as  to  set  aside  all  ordinar\  conditions.  Spot  cotton 
has  recently  been  quoteil  in  the  New  York  market 
at  eleven  cents  per  pound,  while  the  price  of  goods 
remained  on  a  basis  of  seven  and  a  half  cents 
a  pound  for  the  raw  material.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  gap  thus  created  must  be  filled  up, 
or  that  manuEicturers  must,  for  the  time  beii^, 
cense  production.  This  latter  conrse  has  alreatly 
been  adopted  by  English  manufacturers,  and  their 
example  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many  of  their 
.Vmcrican  competitors. 

Against  this  phase  of  the  cotton  trade  mav  he 
set  the  statement  that  in  the  hrst  six  months  ui  liic 
current  year  the  United  States  surpassed  all  former 
records  in  the  construction  of  new  textile  mills. 
AW  in  all  307  new  mills  .are  reported,  194  of  them 
manufacturing  cotton.  Most  of  the  new  woollen 
mills  are  located  in  the  North  and  West,  but  all 
save  eighteen  of  the  new  cotton  mills  must  be 
credited  to  the  several  Southern  States,  North 
and  South  Carofina  leading  all  the  others.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  our  cotton  spindles,  and  an  even 
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larger  prop<fftioin  of  oor  cotton  looms,  are  now 

located  in  the  South,  a  showing  wliich  clearly  em- 
phasizes the  growing  practice  of  mamifart\irini; 
cotton  in  the  regions  where  it  is  grown,  i  hc  ex- 
slave  States  promise  in  a  few  years  to  lead  New 

England  in  their  output  of  cotton  goods  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  and  to  ofler  formidable  rivalry  in 
other  flepartinents  of  the  trade. 

Commercial  Supremacy  of  the  United 
States 

English  and  C.erman  concern  at  America's  eco- 
nomic advance  proves  to  be  well  founded.  Esti- 
mates prepared  for  Thk  Wf  iki.d's  Wdrk  place  our 
jiroduclion  of  manufactured  goods  during  1900  at 
;>!  25,00,000,000,  a  sum  fully  ^450,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  manuiactured  products  of  Great  Britain  and 
Cermany,  our  chief  cotiii>cti!ors  for  the  world's 
trade.  In  a  period  compassed  by  the  memory  of 
men  not  yet  old,  we  have  doubled  our  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  greatly  reducing  our 
imports,  and  the  same  statement  n[)jilies  to  our 
trade  relations  with  (jermany.  .Sale  for  our  excess 
of  production  over  domestic  consumption  is  found 
not  only  by  sedulously  cultivating  old  markets,  but 
also  by  creating  new  onc*s,  and  this  last  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  significant  feature  of  our  export 
trade  in  the  closing  days  of  the  century.  Right 
years  ago  the  annual  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  Aiiia,  Oceanica,  and  Britii»h  Australasia  were 
leas  than  $50,000,000.  This  year  they  will  exceed 
$  1 90,000,000,  with  promise  of  a  still  greater  increase 
in  the  ne.ir  ftittire. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  whole  story.  Wall 
Street  takes  its  place  with  Lombard  Street,  and 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  F,uroi>e  does  some  of 
its  banking  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
By  reaM^n  of  the  steadily  growing  trade  balance  in 
fovor  of  this  countr>',  Europe  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  time  pnst,  a  heavy  debtor  to  tlu-  I'liiicil 
Sutes.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  sums  at 
present  owing  to  our  bankers  and  merchants  from 
foreign  debtors  at  not  less  than  $500,000,000,  and 
to  lii|iiidate  this  debt  the  lifT'  rent  rnrMitries  of 
Europe  have  begun  to  send  us  their  national  bomls. 
Following  upon  a  Russbn  loan  of  $10,000,000  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  year,  came  American  pur- 
chitses  of  IJritibh  Exche<pier  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $33,000,000,  and  mure  re*  enlly  a  German  war 
loan  of  $20,000,000  was  oversubscribed  on  the 
very  day  that  the  subscription  lists  were  opened  in 


New  York.  Gold  was  sent  in  part  payment  for  the 

Russian  and  British  bonds,  but  such  were  Our  credits 
in  Germany  that  no  gold  whatever  was  «!hippe<i  in 
payment  for  the  German  bonds  subscribed  fur  in 
this  country — all  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  new 
position  the  United  States  has  taken  in  the  finan- 
cial world. 

An  IncreaM  of  Country  Banks 

The  most  significant  feature  of  country  banking 
durin<j;  the  current  year  has  been  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  national  banks  of  small  capital, 
located  for  the  most  part  in  towns  and  cities  of 
mode>i  ^i/e.  The  change  in  the  banking  law  per- 
mitting the  organization  of  national  banks  of 
$25,000,  was  api)roved  on  March  14.  During  the 
ensuing  six  months  applications  were  approved  for 
the  organization  nf  351  national  banks,  each  with 
a  capital  of  less  than  $50,000.  Of  approved  appli- 
cations for  the  organisation  of  banks,  each  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $50,000  or  more,  there  were 
113.  The  total  number  of  b.uiks  organized  in 
the  period  under  discussion  was  31a,  and  the 
total  authorized  capital  amounted  to  a  trifle  over 
$16,000,000. 

Most  of  these  new  banks  are  in  places  heretofore 
without  banking  facilities,  and  are  bound  to  quicken 
trade  in  an  immediate  and  radical  way.  In  one 
Pennavlvanii  town,  to  t^ive  a  definite  instanre,  the 
organization  of  a  lutional  bank  has  opened  a  ready 
and  economical  source  of  credit  to  a  number  of 
merchants,  traders,  and  small  manufacturers,  who 
were  formerly  rompelled  to  look  to  private  lenders 
for  needed  advances,  often  paying  usurious  rates 
that  cut  heavily  into  their  profits.  Similar  examples 
could  be  furnished  by  every  Slate  which  has  a  place 
in  the  list  of  new  national  banks. 

One  other  indication  of  financial  growth  and 
activity  should  not  pass  unnoticed  —  the  great  in- 
crease during  the  ji.ist  four  years  in  the  amount  of 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  money  in  the  possession 
of  our  citizens  and  financial  institutions.  This  in- 
crease totals  the  great  sum  of  $590,000,000,  three- 
fifths  of  which  consists  of  gold  coin  .Tn<i  gold  cer- 
tificates, and,  with  an  increase  of  $  1  im3,ooo,ooo  in 
the  gold  owned  by  the  Government,  shows  an  in- 
crease in  tiie  country's  money  of  nearly  $500,- 
000,000,  and  of  $S  per  capita  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation.  Mure  than  half  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  drawn  from  our  mines,  and  the 
remainder  from  Europe  in  payment  for  exports. 
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^bc  r^arcb  of  Eventd 

THERE  is  no  mistaking  the  larger  two  parties  played  small  part  in  men's  ' 

meaning  of  the  Presidential  election,  thoughts.    States  rights  atul  customs  duties  / 

The  events  of  the  last  four  years  were  hardly  mentioned.    It  was  a  contest 

have  indicated  the  passing  of  the  period  of  whether  we  should  accept  the  larger  respon- 

our  international  isolation;  and  the  people  sibilities  of  the  new  era  in_ our  development,  ^ 

have  shown  .their  understanding  and  approval  or  should  keep  our  old-time  isolation.  The 

of  the  change  with  an  emphasis  that  they  question  was  more  clearly  put  than  any  ques- 

havc  not  used  since  they  expressed  their  tion  had  before  been  put  to  the  whole  people 

understanding  and  approval  of  the  war  to  for  thirty  years:    Should  we  maintain  our 

preserve  the  Union.  commercial  honor  and  credit,  should  we  ac- 

The  first  half-century  of  the  republic  was  cept  our  international  responstbiUties.  and 

given  to  procuring,  exploring,  and  very  slowly  should  we  po  forward  in  our  natural  and 

settling  the  transcontinental  area  that  we  fairl\- won  commercial  prop;rcss  to  supremacy  ? 
occupy;  several  decades  were  given  to  the       The  people  saw  this  larger  meaning  of  the 

fierce  discussion  and  at  last  to  the  eradication  contest ;  and  every  state  whose  population 

of  slavery;  and  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  shows  primary  activity  and  independence  of 

fjiven  to  more  rapid  settlement  and  to  the  thoupjht,  for  the  first  time  since  the  period 

uninterrupted  development  of  the  land  and  of  just  following  the  Civil  War,  cast  its  vote  for 

the  people,  and  to  the  swift  movement  of  the  the  same  candidate ;  and  there  has  been  no[ 

organization  of  energy.    During  this  last  Presidential  election  since  1864  that  was  sol 

period  we  grew  in  power  and  wealth  faster  keenly  watched  abroad. 

than  we  knew,  and  we  kept  the  narrower  ceo-       As  the  century  begins,  then,  wc  clearly 
nomic  and  political  vision  of  an  earlier  time.  enter  a  new  period  in  our  national  develop- 
But  the  little  war  with  Spain  and  its  conse-  ment.     

quences  lifted  our  horizon,  and  we  saw  more  THE  PKI8I0linT*8  TBIDIIFB 

clearly  the  place  that  we  had  won  in  the  world.  Ql  '  Rl^LV  no  more  solemn  responsibility 
What  was  at  stake  in  the  Presidential  cam-  ever  rested  on  a  ruler  than  now  falls 

paign,  then,  was  not  the  old  stake  of  mere  ^  on  President  McKinley.    The  approval  of 

party  supremacy — whether  we  should  have  \  the  people  has  been  most  flatteringly  ex- 

a  Republican  President  or  a  Democratic  pressied — approval  of  the  gold  standard,  of 

President;  for  the  historic  doctrines  of  the  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  of  the  administra- 
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tion's  aim  in  dealing  with  our  island  wards. 
And  the  President  has  the  right  to  feel  a 
profound  personal  gratification  as  well.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  too,  may  take  a  large  share  for 
himself.  They  both  now  enjoy  a  degree  of 
public  favor  which  few  men  in  recent  years 
have  won.  No  administration  has  for  half  a 
century  begun  under  happier  conditions  than 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  ODELL  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  McKinley's  second  administration  will 

begin. 

Any  candid  student  of  contemporaneous 
politics  must  confess  that  the  President  has, 
during  his  first  term  of  office,  steadily  gained 
fixity  of  purpose  and  continuity  of  policy. 
He  has  evolved  a  definite  programme  out  of 
the  popular  generalizations  with  which  he  was 
equipped  four  years  ago.  few  men  have 
developed  better  under  great  responsibilities ; 
and  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
an  administration  no  greater  stride  was  ever 
taken  from  the  common  level  of  politics 
towards  true  statesmanship. 

Much  of  this  definiteness  has  come  from 
the  strong  men  that  the  President  has  gathered 
about  him.  When  he  began  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Sherman,  too  heavily  burdened  with 
years,  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Alger, 
burdened  with  unfitness,  was  Secretary  of 
War.  To  both  these  (so  at  least  the  public 
reasoned)  portfolios  were  given  for  partisan 
reasons.  But  the  administration  ends  with 
the  strongest  men  at  these  two  important 
posts  that  have  held  them  for  a  long  period ; 
and  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Root  do  not  owe  their 
places  to  political  or  personal  favor.  Other 
recent  appointments  have  been  as  good  — 
Wood  in  Cuba,  Taft  in  the  Philippines,  Allen 
in  Porto  Rico.  In  fact,  the  President  has  a 
stronger  cabinet  and  an  abler  body  of  men  in 
most  of  the  places  of  great  responsibility  than 
any  President  has  had  since  Lincoln ;  and,  as 
in  Lincoln's  time,  the  stress  of  great  duties 
has  brought  this  about.  Few  men  have  been 
more  bitterly  regarded  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents than  Mr.  McKinley  was  regarded  four 
years  ago  ;  yet  no  Presidential  candidate  has 
ever  received  so  large  a  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  as  he  will  receive. 

A  strong  foreign  policy ;  a  firm  and  gentle 
hand  in  dealing  frankly  with  the  old  Spanish 
Islands;  the  cutting  of  the  isthmian  canal; 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  beyond 
any  chance  of  future  discussion  ;  definiteness, 
definiteness,  definiteness,  —  this  is  a  pro- 
gramme whereby  the  President  may  make 
himself  permanently  as  strong  in  the  public 
favor  as  he  is  for  the  moment;  for  the  pro- 
digious victory  that  he  won  at  the  polls  was 
not  wholly  a  positive  victory.  He  owes  much 
to  the  weakness  of  his  opponent.  It  was  a 
patriotic  victory  rather  than  a  personal  or  par- 


TWO  LONG  PUI3LIC  CAREERS 


ptisan  one.  His  popular  majority  was  greater 
than  in  1896;  and  his  overwhelming  election 
presents  two  noteworthy  facts :  there  was  a 
considerable  Republican  defection  in  some 
Republican  states,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
larger  and  more  important  independent  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  cast  for  him  than  he  received 
four  years  ago.  More  men  deserted  the  Demo- 
cratic party  because  Mr.  Bryan  stood  for  an 
attack  on  the  public  credit  and  for  the  aban- 
donment of  our  colonial  responsibilities  than 
had  deserted  from  either  party's  ranks  in 
thirty  years.  Probably  neither  the  Republi- 
can defection  from  Blaine  nor  the  Democratic 
defection  from  Bryan  four  years  ago  was  as 
large  as  the  independent  Democratic  vote  this 
year. 

So  much  the  greater,  then,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President,  who  has  had  not  only  a 
critical  partisan  endorsement  but  an  indejieii- 
dent  and  patriotic  one  besides.  During;  his 
first  administration  he  has  risen  to  the  j^reat 
occasions  that  have  confronted  him  —  some- 
times hesitatingly,  but  he  has  every  time  risen  ; 
,  and  he  now  has  a  patriotic  and  expectant 
people  behind  him — a  support  that  imposes 
higher  obligations  than  any  merely  partisan 
victory  could  bring, 

NEW  MEN  IN  HIGH  PLACES 

THE  election  has  brought  into  prominent, 
or  more  prominent,  public  positions  an 
even  larger  number  of  new  men  than  usual, 
many  of  them  young  men  too,  men  who  are 
at  most  just  entering  middle  life.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  is  the  youngest  man  that  ever  played 
for  such  high  stakes  in  our  political  history ; 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  just  passed  forty-two,  has 
had  a  swift  and  brilliant  rise.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  won  the  distinction  of  the  hero 
of  the  campaign. 

The  Governor-elect  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Richard 
Yates,  the  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous 
war  governor  of  that  state,  was  born  in  i860, 
and  wa.s,  by  the  way,  a  cla.ssmate  in  college  of 
Mr.  Brj'an.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1884,  and  has  come  forward  in  politics  swiftly. 
He  was  appointed  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  1897,  and  before  that  he  had  been 
city  attorney  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and 
judge  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor-elect  of 
New  York,  is  six  years  older  than  Mr.  Yates, 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  LA  FOLLETTE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

and  a  native  and  resident  of  Newburgh.  He 
has  been  an  active  politician  from  early  man- 
hood, but  his  office-holding  in  the  past  has 
been  confined  to  two  terms  in  Congress.  He 
declined  a  second  renomination  and  gave  his 
time  to  bu.siness  affairs  and  to  very  active 
party  management.  Since  1898  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Governor-elect 
of  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  that  state  in  1855. 
A  lawyer,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1884  and  twice  reelected,  but  his  present 
prominence  in  the  politics  of  his  state  is  due 
mainly  to  his  advocacy  of  the  principle 
of  primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of 
all  candidates  by  the  Australian  ballot. 

TWO  LONG  PUBLIC  CAREERS 

TURNING  to  the  oldest  men  in  public  life, 
Mr.  Hoar,  the  venerable  and  personally 
well-beloved  .senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  the 
olde.st  member  of  the  Senate  now  in  service, 
except  Mr.  Allison,  and  the  Legislature  of  his 
state  will  probably  reelect  him  this  winter. 
His  political  career  began  in  1852,  before  any 
of  the  men  above  mentioned  were  born.  After 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
he  became  United  States  Senator  in  1876. 
Senator  Hoar  has  not  agreed  wholly  with  the 
Philippine  policy  of  the  administration,  but 
he  has  never  shown  the  stuff  of  which  men 
are  made  who  leave  their  parties.  He  is,  in 
several  ways,  the  most  notable  member  of  the 
Senate. 

But  the  last  man  of  the  generation  in  our 
public  life  that  had  to  do  with  the  slavery  con- 
troversies of  fifty  years  ago  in  the  National 
Legislature,  was  Mr.  Sherman  —  the  last,  ex- 
cept  Mr.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  as  a 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  VATES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


young  man,  entered  Congress  in  1851.  Mr. 
Sherman's  public  career  began  in  1848,  when 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  convention 
that  nominated  Taylor.  His  retirement  in 
1898  from  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet  made  a 
period  of  just  fifty  years.  He  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  in  1854,  and  for  forty-four  years 
thereafter,  as  representative,  senator,  and  cabi- 
net officer,  he  continuously  held  high  official 
station.  Once  only  has  this  record  in  national 
political  service  been  approached  during  the 
later  history  of  the  Republic,  and  that  was  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Justin  S.  Morrill,  whose 
unbroken  service  in  one  branch  of  Congress 
or  the  other  covered  a  period  of  forty-three 
years. 


MR.  BRYAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  DEFEAT 

MR.  BRYAN  has  achieved  the  distinction 
of  bringing  upon  the  party  that  was 
in  power  when  he  took  its  leadership  a  three- 
fold defeat  repeated  with  progressive  em- 
phasis. He  opposed  the  gold  standard,  he 
opposed  the  spirit  of  the  organization  of  in- 
dustry, he  opposed  the  nation's  responsibility 
for  the  wards  left  to  it  by  war ;  and  he  has 
wrought  such  havoc  on  the  great  political 
party  that  succumbed  to  his  eloquence  as  to 
reduce  it  to  the  shreds  and  tatters  of  the  dis- 
contented and  the  visionary.  No  other  man 
in  our  whole  political  history  has  left  such 
a  trail  of  defeat  behind  him. 

The  only  states  that  he  carried  besides  the 
states  that  would  have  voted  for  a  Democratic 
graven  image  arc  four  small  mining  states, 
and  he  lost  three  of  the  border  Southern 
states — Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  will  have  four  less  votes  in 
the  Electoral  College  than  the  solid  South 
casts. 

Men  with  different  points  of  view  have 
drawn  widely  different  conclusions  from  the 
extraordinary  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan.  But  one 
conclusion  no  candid  political  observer  can 
escape :  the  American  people  do  not  wish 
him  to  become  President.  He  stands  for  what 
they  will  not  have.  The  public  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  than  four  years  to  make  its 
estimate  of  the  man  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date—  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other 
candidate  since  Henry  Clay  has  given  it; 
and  he  impressed  himself  on  them  as  a  danger 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Republic  — 
a  man  who  had  badly  fooled  himself.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  democracies  that  "  no 
man  can  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 
The  oratorical  temperament  is  likely  to  ac- 
company a  theoretical  judgment.  The  de- 
fect in  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  public  leader  is  that'  / 
he  mistook  rhetoric  for  facts,  oratory  for  V 
achievement.  He  is  a  man  who  never  did^ 
anything — but  talk.  A  body  of  concrete 
results  of  some  form  of  activity  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment. All  men  who  do  things  have  not 
sound  judgment;  but  few  men  have  it  who  i 
do  not  do  things.  Public  opinion  usually 
measures  men  with  a  strangely  unerring  ac- 
curacy, if  not  at  the  first  trial  then  surely  at 
the  second. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

YET  not  even  Mr.  Hryan's  dismemberment 
of  the  Democratic  party  has  killed  it. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  killing  cither 
of  the  great  parties  of  American  politics, 
least  of  all  the  Democratic  party — e.xcept  in 
the  minds  of  visionary  gentlemen  who  carry 
about  with  them  their  own  pocket  parties. 
In  our  political  life,  the  party  is  an  elemental 
thing.  It  may  be  led  ;  it  may  be  misled  ;  but 
it  is  as  eternal  as  a  river.  Its  course  may  be 
changed,  but  it  flows  on. 

And  the  Democratic  party  is  likely  to  profit 
iby  this  pitiful  experience.  If  it  now  find 
leaders  and  managers  worthy  of  its  history 
and  of  its  true  aims,  it  may  quickly  become  a 
healthful  opposition  and  do  a  great  public  ser- 
vice ;  and,  under  proper  leadership,  its  chance 
to  win  the  Presidency  four  years  hence  is 
better  than  if  it  had  this  year  met  only  a 
respectable  defeat.  At  least  half  the  voters 
of  the  country  would  now  subscribe  to  a  sound 
Democratic  creed  if  it  should  be  bodied  forth 
in  leaders  of  vigor  and  patriotism.  For  they 
do  not  like  the  "  syndicated  "  aspects  of  the 


Republican  party.  A  good  working  policy 
till  a  satisfactory  creed  is  made  would  be  — 

The  extension  of  civil  sen-ice  reform  to  all  minor 
postmasters,  and  all  consuls  and  consular  agents, 
and  the  inviolable  spirit  of  the  merit  system  through- 
out the  public  service ; 

The  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
abroad,  a  strong  navy,  a  wcll-f(iuipped  and  well- 
officered  regular  army  large  enough  to  maintain  a 
good  organization  ; 

The  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  our 
dependent  islands  which  we  hold  in  trust  for  civili- 
zation, and  whose  people  are  our  wards  to  be 
trained  for  self-government ; 

The  gold  standard ; 

Publicity  about  all  interstate  corporations  that 
fall  within  Federal  jurisdiction  ; 

The  local  taxation  of  franchises  ; 

The  building  by  the  government  of  an  isthmian 
canal  ; 

The  restriction  of  the  franchise  without  discrimi- 
nation on  accoimt  of  color,  and  without  subterfuge  ; 

.'\  prompt  repudiation  of  Tammany  Hall  as  a 
part  of  the  Democratic  party. 

* 

These  are  all  Democratic  policies,  and 
they  are  positive.    Jefferson,  Jackson,  Tilden, 
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Cleveland  —  every  great  Democrat  has  sub- 
scribed to  them  or  to  the  principles  that  under- 
lie them.  Equally  important  —  the  men  who 
have  twice  brought  defeat  to  the  party  would 
not  subscribe  to  them. 

AN  AUSTRALASIAN  PASTY 

THE  blind  managers  who  have  twice 
brought  defeat  to  the  Democratic  ])arty 
present  an  interesting  study.  Logically  they 
ought  to  demand  first,  government  control  of 
transportation  and  of  mines,  and  later  the 
government  ownership  of  them.  It  is  such 
an  extension  of  governmental  functions  that 
they  are  driving  towards,  but  they  have  thus 
far  lacked  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

This  collectivist  tendency  is  already  strong 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  will 
be  strengthened  at  any  time  by  the  cessation 
of  high  prosperity.  It  was  the  hard  times  of 
1893  and  the  following  years  that  made  Mr. 
Bryan  possible  in  1896.  Such  a  sentiment 
will  yet  have  many  times  to  be  reckoned 
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HOW  THE  MISSIONARIES  TRAVF.I.  IN  CMINX 


with.  It  has  the  merit  of  positiveness ;  and, 
in  periods  of  depression,  it  will  make  head- 
way.   How  fast  it  will  grow  and  what  other 


CHINh_SK  CHILIJ  DRKSSF.U  FOR  "  FF.AST  OF  FIX)WF.RS  " 


A  NAIIVF:  I'RKACHKR 


tenets  it  will  avow  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  success  of  the  similar  programme  in 
Australasia. 
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fine  spirit  from  the  best  company  that  he  can 
keep  without  a  keen  and  lasting  sense  of  loss, 
and  a  sense  of  thankfulness,  too,  for  having 
known  him. 

HARK  TWAIN  AT  HOME  AGAIN 

MARK  TWAIN  has  come  home  again 
after  a  journey  around  the  world  and  a 
long  residence  abroad.  At  sixty-five  he  is  in 
good  health  and  fine  feather.  Whether  he 
be  our  greatest  philosopher  or  our  best  wag, 
or  both,  —  you  may  start  a  controversy  in  any 
company  by  propounding  either  opinion  that 
you  hold.  And  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the 
philosophical  plan  of  his  life,  or  a  cruel  threat, 
or  only  a  joke,  —  that  he  is  writing  his  opin- 
ion of  his  contemporaries,  not  to  be  published 
till  he  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  —  he 
will  not  say.  Foreign  residence  has  not 
changed  him,  and  time  deals  gently  with  him. 
He  has  taken  a  house  for  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  he  says  that  he  will  not  travel 
more.  But  he  says  also  that  he  has  in  his 
life  received  small  encouragement  to  tell  the 
truth,  for  the  world  prefers  to  believe  him 
when  he  is  joking.  The  double  controversy 
betwixt  him  and  the  world  continues — whether 
he  is  serious  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the 
world  itself  be  serious. 


inn  LAlt  CHAKLES  DLULLY  \V.\K.\LR. 
yigm  4  irftw*.*^!*^  uken  at  the  home  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  F.  S.  Church,  the  artist 
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A  CORNER  IN  THE  UBRARV  OF  CHARLES  DUDLEY 
WARNER  AT  HARTKORD,  CONNECTICUT. 


CHARLES  DUDLST  WARNER 

THE  society  of  some  men's  books  is  better 
than  the  society  of  the  men  themselves. 
Hawthorne's  novels  have  a  fascination  that 
Hawthorne  lacked.  But  when  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  died,  the  world  of  good  men  lost  even 
more  than  the  world  of  letters.  There  was  a 
gentle,  penetrating,  affectionate  quality  of  the 
man  that  even  his  best  books  lack.  Yet  his 
best  books  are  full  of  a  rare  geniality.  He  had 
a  more  highly  developed  social  quality  than 
almost  any  man  of  letters  that  is  left ;  and  no 
man  is  so  rich  in  friendships  as  to  lose  such  a 
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IN  THE  HOME  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON. 


WM.  L.  WILSON  AND  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION 

MR.  Wn.LIAM  L.  WILSON,  long  a 
member  of  Congress  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill,  Post- 
master General  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  Cabinet, 
and  for  three  years  or  more  president  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  was  the  best  representative  in  recent 
years  of  the  higher  level  of  ante-bellum 
Southern  men  in  public  life ;  and  he  was  as 
good  an  example  as  this  generation  has  had 
of  the  gentleman  in  politics,  with  an  heroic 
quality  at  the  core  of  his  gentility.  It  is  Mr. 
Wilson's  distinction  that  when  his  political 
career  ended,  he  chose  to  do  educational  work 
rather  than  to  practise  law  or  to  engage  in 
industrial  pursuits  —  one  might  say,  other 
industrial  pursuits.  He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  prove  whether  he  could  make  a 
great  school  of  the  college  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency.  Rut  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  that  ought  to  take  up  that  sort  of 
work;  and  his  taking  it  up  gives  the  cue  to 
his  high-minded  view  of  life,  just  as  taking  up 
the  .same  task  showed  the  same  trait  in  (ien- 
eral  Lee. 

The  test  given  by  these  two  is  a  true  test 
of  high  qualities  in  a  commercial  era.  When 
the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  left  its  generals 
in  poverty  and  without  employment,  some  of 
them  sold  their  influence  to  the  infamous 
Louisiana  Lottery.  General  Lee  declined 
very  lucrative  offers  to  lend  his  name  to 
insurance  companies  and  other  commercial 
undertakings,  and  earnestly  gave  himself  to 
the  building  up  of  this  college.  Mr.  Wilson, 
too,  declined  chances  to  make  money,  prefer- 


ring to  turn  his  political  reputation  to  the  same 
high  end. 

And  the  presidency  of  a  college  in  almost 
any  Southern  state  is  as  hard  a  lot  as  falls  to 
a  man  of  capacity  who  can  choose  what  he  will 
do.  Additional  equipment  is  needed,  endow- 
ment funds  are  small,  rich  men  are  scarce 
(although  Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  Mr.  B. 
N.  Duke,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina,  are  very 
generously  endowing  Trinity  College,  a  Meth- 
odist institution  in  that  town,  to  which  they 
have  given  about  Si, 000,000),  most  of  the 
state  universities  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
if  not  with  hostility  by  the  colleges  under 
ecclesiastical  management,  and  most  of  the 
colleges  under  ecclesiastical  management  must 
pay  a  high  price  in  spirit  for  church  support. 
Yet  they  must  all  continually  raise  their 
standard,  as  most  of  them  have  done;  for  they 
do  more  good  work  perhaps  at  a  small  cost 
than  any  other  institutions  in  the  land.  Cor- 
respondingly there  is  no  work  in  which  a 
capable  Southern  man  can  engage  and  feci 
so  sure  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  his 
generation  nobly. 

The  generous  support  of  state  universities 
is  not  as  common  in  the  South  as  in  the 
West.  Texas  and  Tennessee  maintain  good 
institutions  for  higher  education,  and  several 
other  states  maintain  them  in  part  or  meagrely; 
but  in  too  many  of  the  states  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  discourage  the  public  maintenance  of 
universities.  This  attitude  of  the  churches  is 
doubly  unfortunate  because  few  of  them  arc 
able  to  equip  their  own  colleges  well.  It  is 
the  churches  that  discourage  the  development 
of  a  system  such  as  Te.xas  and  Michigan  have. 


THE  HOITSE  OCCrriED  nv  MR   WIL-^ON.  BUILT 
ORIGINALLY  KOR  GEN    RUUERT  E.  LEE. 
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JOHN  SHERMAN  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  HIS  WASHINGTON  HOME. 


THE  CUBAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

THE  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  Havana  November  5,  to 
discuss  and  to  formulate  a  fundamental  law 
for  the  island,  has  the  task  of  framinj;  a  con- 
stitution modelled  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  adapted  to  a  tropical  coun- 
try and  a  Spanish-American  people.  When 
a  constitution  is  formulated  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  approval.  The  President  will  doubtless 
refer  it  to  Congress,  which  may  suggest  modi- 
fications. All  this  will  take  time ;  but  a  re- 
public cannot  be  organized  in  a  day  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  call  for  the  convention,  issued  by  the 
American  Governor-General,  specified  that 
the  constitution  adopted  should  define  the 
future  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
This  clause  at  once  provoked  a  strong  protest 
from  the  extremists  in  Cuba,  who  demanded 
that  the  new  republic  should  be  left  free  to 
frame  its  own  fundamental  law  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  force  from  Cuba 
any  more  favorable  terms,  political  or  com- 
mercial, than  are  accorded  to  other  countries. 


In  fact,  the  controlling  political  element  is 
the  Revolutionary  party,  which  is  opposed 
to  a  continuance  of  American  authority  and 
desires  immediate  and  complete  independence. 
Delegates  were  elected  under  a  restricted 
franchi.se ;  but  the  principal  candidates  were 
leaders  in  the  Cuban  revolutionary  forces,  and 
most  of  them  were  elected  over  conservative 
opponents  who  presumably  favor  an  American 
protectorate,  at  least  as  a  guarantee  of  future 
peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Cubans  are  now  confronted  with  the 
first  severe  test  of  their  ability  to  think  for 
themselves  in  political  matters.  Their  behav- 
ior in  this  convention  will  to  a  great  extent 
determine  the  measure  of  political  inde- 
pendence that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  at  last  grant  them.  There  are 
many  hot-headed  and  extreme  anti-American 
politicians  in  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  we 
shall  hear  from  them  much  fervid  oratory, 
some  of  which  will  cause  amu.sement,  some 
of  it,  perhaps,  anger ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  convention  will  be  a  good  indication  of 
the  ability  of  the  Cubans  to  govern  them- 
selves. 
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THE  HAI.L  OF  FAME. 
Within  the  Colonnade,  showing  where  the  Tablets  will  be  placed. 

Many  patriotic  Cubans  believe  that  Cuba 
needs  the  United  States  more  than  the 


Krorn  the  Faculty  Koad. 

United  States  needs  Cuba.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  the  Americans  who  have  been  in 
control  in  the  island  for  nearly  two  years. 

The  work,  of  the  convention  must  cause  a 
clearer  formulation,  too,  of  our  immediate 
purpose  with  regard  to  the  island.  Thus  far 
we  have  drifted.  We  are  pledged  to  grant 
the  Cubans  freedom,  but  we  are  not  pledged 
to  do  it  till  we  are  sure  that  they  have  estab- 
lished a  government  which  they  can  main- 
tain without  our  help.  Whether  or  not 
they  show  themselves  capable  at  once  of 
complete  self-government,  the  United  States 
is  keeping  its  faith ;  and  it  is  a  rare  sight, 
and  a  good  one,  to  see  one  nation  present 
freedom  to  another  that  had  been  long 
oppressed. 
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A  SAIX  or  MMB 

ANY  institution  may  make  a  hall  of  fame 
and  put  in  it  whose  name  soever  it  will 
(or  any  citizen  may  make  himself  such  a  hall 
h  he  wish);  but  it  so  happens  that  nobody 
bas  made  one  but  the  New  York  University. 
Straightway,  of  course,  other  persons  have 
vigorously  fallen  foul  of  these  judgments  of 
greatness,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  of  those 
who  will  make  no  halls  of  their  own.  Down 
widi  a  Hall  of  Fame  unless  it  be  of  one's  own 
making!  But  in  this  enterprise,  as  in  most 
others,  the  work  of  the  men  who  have  built  a 
Hall,  however  foolish  it  may  be,  stands ;  and 
die  criticisms  of  it,  like  most  other  criticisms, 
have  already  been  blown  to  sea. 

New  York  University  received  a  gift  of 
^100,000  with  which  it  built  a  colonnade  500 
feet  long  on  University  Heights,  a  beautiful 
site  in  upper  New  York  City,  overlookiog  the 
valleys  of  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  panels,  two  feet  by  eight, 
will  bear  simple  inscriptions  of  the  names  and 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  famous  native 
Americans  who  are  chosen  as  our  one  hundred 
and  fifty  greatest  men.  Fifty  are  to  be  chosen 
this  year,  and  five  every  five  years  thereafter 
till  the  year  200a  Everybody  was  invited  to 
make  nominations ;  and  such  nominations  as 
were  seconded  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  submitted  to  a  hundred  judges,  rep- 
resenting every  state  in  the  Union.  These 
judges  were  univeraty  and  college  presidents, 
professors  of  history,  scientists,  publicists, 
editors,  authors,  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  national  and  state.  Ninety-seven  of 
these  sent  in  their  votes,  and  twenty-nine 
great  men,  native  and  ten  years  dead,  chosen 
by  this  vote,  and  thereafter  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  are  the  first  of  these 
immortals. 

Now,  any  man  can  make  for  himself  a  roll  of 
great  Americans  that  shall  be  better  than  any 
hundred  men  can  make  for  him.  But  allowing 
for  the  infirmities  of  other  men's  judgment, 
every  man  toMt  admit  that  these  twenty-nine 
names  are  the  names  of  great  men,  some  of 
them  of  very  <^reat  men,  a  few  of  them  of  the 
greatest  men  in  history.  And  the  list  includes 
perhaps  fifteen  that  would  appear  on  the  list 
made  by  any  intelligent  person.  But  their 
cn^er  presents  some  surprises.  That  Marshall 
should  stand  so  high  in  the  list  shows  the  weU' 


balanced  influence  of  the  legal  men  among 

the  judges  who  voted.  That  Webster  stands 
third  also  is  a  surprise ;  and  the  prolessional 
literary  class,  of  this  particular  year  and  pres- 
ent fashion,  would  not  have  chosen  Emerson, 
Longfelbw,  Irving,  Hawthorne  in  thisorder,'-> 
leaving  out  Bryant,  Poe,  and  Cooper;  but  they 
are  likely  to  be  added  hereafter.  Lowell  has 
not  been  dead  ten  years  and  is  not  yet  eligible. 
Bryant  failed  by  three  votes,  Greeley  by  five, 
Motley  by  nine.  The  most  animated  dis- 
cussion has  been  provoked  by  the  selection  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  But  since  only  a 
minority  of  the  judges  were  Southern  men, 
the  vote  for  him  was  at  least  not  sectional. 
The  names  of  twenty-one  other  great  men 
will  be  added  to  the  list. 

SOLL  OF  NAMT"  rnoSKX  FOR  THr  TT  \T  T  OF  F.\ME.  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  VOTES  THAT  EACH  RECEIVED 


GlOHGK  Washincttdn  97 

Abraham  I.inoln   96 

Danikl  Wtusrui  96 

Benjamin  Frankun   94 

Ulysses  S.  Gsamt   9* 

John  Marshau.   91 

THOMA.<i  J  F.FFF.RS()N   9O 

Kau>h  Wauiu  Emerson....   87 

Hkhkv  Wadsworth  Lokcpbixow   85 

Rt»UERr  FlTLTiiN   85 

Washington  Irvin<'.   83 

JoNAIHAN   KliWAKDS  >,...,............  81 

Samukl  F.  B.  Morse    80 

David  CuMxm  Faxracut   79 

IIknrv  n.AY   74 

KAiHAiMliL  UaWTHORNF,   73 

Gkorce  Peabodv   73 

Robert  £.  Lkb.   69 

Pbtrr  CoonR   69 

Eu  Whitney   67 

John  Jamf^  Auhubon   67 

HoRACK  Mann   67 

Henry  Ward  Bexchsr   66 

jAMnKCNT   65 

Joseph  Story   64 

John  Auams   61 

WiLUAM  Ellrxv  Chamkino   58 

GiuiERT  Stuart....   52 

Asa  Grav  ,   51 


Thi.s  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  a  popular  educa- 
tional influence  of  very  great  value,  and 
of  greater  value  when  mural  paintings  and 
statues  and  busts  shall  have  been  added.  It 
is  another  attractive  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
New  York ;  and  now  the  two  most  com- 
manding eminences  in  the  city  are  crowned 
with  institutions  for  higher  learning,  one  with 
a  noble  library,  the  other  with  this  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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THB  REAPPOSTIONMSNT  OF  OOVOfiBSS 

IT  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  a 
reapportionment  of  representatives  in 
Congress,  ba&ecl  on  the  new  census.  The 
congressional  districts  are  now  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  representative  for  every  173,901 
inhabitants.  The  new  apportionment  will  prob- 
ably be  one  representative  for  every  200,000 
inhabitants.  Such  an  apportionment  would 
increase  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  357  to  377,  and  of  the 
Electoral  College  from  447  to  467. 

If  this  scale  of  apportionment  be  adopted, 
the  following  states  which  voted  for  McKin> 
ley  in  November  will  gain  a  member  or 
members  of  Cons^ress:  Connecticut  i,  Illi- 
nois 2,  Massachusetts  i,  Michigan  2,  Minne- 
sota 2,  New  Jersey  i,  New  York  2,  North 
Dakota  t,  Pennsylvania  2,  Washington  i, 
West  Virginia  i  ;  total  16;  and  Kansas  will 
lose  I,  Nebraska  i,  and  Maine  leaving  a 
oet  gain  of  13. 

Of  the  states  that  voted  for  Bryan,  Arkan- 
sas will  gain  I,  Colorado  i,  Florida  I, 
Louisiana  i,  Mississippi  i,  Missouri  i,  Texas 
? :  total  8 ;  and  Virginia  will  lose  i ;  a  net 
gain  of  7. 

The  reapportionment  of  members  of  Con- 
gress has  not  often  provoked  partisan  wrangles. 
The  new  reapportionment  on  account  of  the 
great  urban  growth  in  the  states  that  this 
year  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley,  but  especially 
because  of  the  unprecedented  victory  (by 
states)  for  the  Republicans,  will  give  them 
the  advantage  —  a  gain  of  1 3  against  a  Demo- 
cratic gain  of  7. 

Whether  an  effort  will  be  made  to  cut  down 
the  representation  in  the  Southern  states 
because  of  the  elimination  of  the  ne<^ro  vote, 
we  shall  hear  as  soon  as  the  session's  plans 
are  outlined. 

NEW  POLiUCAL  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  SOUTH 

SOMEiTMES  an  event  that  has  forever 
been  going  to  happen  does  at  last  come 
to  pass;  and  the  South  may  yet  suffer  a  divi- 
sion of  political  opinion.  The  building  up  of 
a  Republican  party  there  has  been  too  hard 
a  task  for  any  Republican  administration,  for 
no  Republican  administration  has  ever  under* 
stood  that  the  Southern  white  man's  point  of 
view  has  been  social  not  political ;  but  what 
Grant  and  Hayes  and  Harrison  and  McKinley 


! could  not  do  to  win  voles,  Mr.  Bryan  has  done 
to  repel  them.  How  easily  the  large  niim- 
^  ber  of  *'  McKinley  Democrats  "  will  fall  back 
into  the  Democratic  party  will  depend  on 
Mr.  Bryan's  successor  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate fur  the  Presidency  and  on  the  R -piib- 
lican  temper  the  next  four  years.  But  the 
large  vote  cast  for  McKinley  electors  in  these 
States,  by  men  who  have  always  been  Deroo- 
'  crats,  is  a  new  political  phenomenon. 

We  have  been  told  for  years  that  if  the 
negro  vote  were  eliminated,  the  Southern 
white  vote  would  be  divided  on  National 
questions.  But  the  negro  vote  has  long 
been  eliminated  by  statute  in  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  more  recently 
in  North  Carolina,  and  by  other  methods  in 
some  of  the  other  Southern  states;  and  until 
this  year  the  predicted  result  did  not  follow. 
The  prediction  was  evidently  based  on  a  false 
analysis  of  the  nature  ol  party  changes,  espe- 
cially in  conservative  communities.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  masses  of  men  change 
their  habits  or  their  point  of  view  by  logi- 
cal processes,  whereas  they  very  seldom  do. 
They  change  in  obedience  to  events  or  as  a 
result  of  action.  Doctrine,  divorced  from 
action,  is  dead  in  politics  as  in  most  other 
departments  of  human  conduct. 

The  South  has  become  more  prosperous 
1  than  it  ever  was.  A  larger  number  of  per- 
'sons  there  are  well-to-do  than  ever  before. 
Cotton  mills  send  their  product  to  China; 
iron  mills  send  their  product  to  Europe  and 
to  Africa ;  tobacco  factories  send  their  prod- 
uct to  alt  countries;  orchards  and  gardens 
give  their  yield  fresh  to  the  great  cities ;  coal 
goes  directly  to  Europe ;  grain  from  the  north- 
west finds  its  exit  by  New  Orleans;  lumber 
is  shipped  in  the  form  of  furniture ;  cotton 
fetches  a  higher  price  than  men  in  middle  life 
remember;  there  is  no  fear  of  an  epidemic 
from  Havana;  and  trunk  lines  of  railroad  arc 
teaching  the  lesson  of  great  business  organi- 
zation. It  is  because  of  these  activities  and 
not  because  of  political  doctrines  that  ener- 
getic men  prefer  the  rrnld  standard  to  party 
loyalty  and  a  lorcii.;n  ]u)licy  that  commands 
respect  to  the  traditions  ot  the  fathers. 

Either  of  two  results  of  this  division  of 
political  opinion  may  follow.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic party  again  affirms  its  creed  of  iSo^>, 
these  Southern  men  who  voted  tor  McKinley. 
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will  f>ermanently  desert  it;  or,  it  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  next  election  be  more  wisely 

led,  they  may  return  to  it.  In  either  event, 
the  political  representatives  of  most  of  these 
states  ought  henceforth  to  rise  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  campaigns  condacted  to 
prevent  **  negro  supremacy."  If  such  a  health- 
ful change  come,  it  is  of  little  importance  hy 
what  party  nam--  the  new  political  life  calls 
itself.  The  iniporiant  thing  lor  the  South  and 
for  the  Nation  is  that  the  character,  the  energy, 
and  the  intelligence  of  these  people  shall  find 
more  fittinc^  representation  in  public  life  than 
they  have  found  in  recent  years. 

It  would  have  a  most  wholesome  effect  if 
Southern  men  of  character  and  substance 
would  emphasize  their  indepentleiice  of 
thought  by  immediately  organizing  a  move- 
ment—  whether  they  call  it  political  or  in- 
dustrial— to  hold  together  for  future  action 
those  who  stand  for  sound  money  and  national 
honor.  They  could  do  much  to  remove  the 
lifelong  feeling  of  independent  men  elsewhere 
that  freedom  of  opinion  and  action  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  South.  Both  Southern 
character  and  industrial  activity  would  gain 
enormously  by  such  a  movement.  It  would 
be  a  long  step  towards  leadership  again. 

m  KARRB8T  ABOUT  THB  ESTBllXAir  CAHAL 

THE  cuttinj^  of  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama  is  one  of  the  inevitable  and 
necessary  great  tasks  that  must  be  done  by 
the  United  States  Government  So  long  as 
we  kept  the  mood  of  timidity  and  were  con- 
tent with  the  partisan  discussion  of  our  own 
parochial  political  subjects,  private  companies 
played  with  it.  Now  that  we  have  risen  to 
the  readization  of  our  true  place  among  the 
nations  and  have  taken  on  a  mood  of  action, 
it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  canal  will  be 
cut  It  is  indeed  the  expectation  of  the 
world.  The  over-conservative  will  yield,  and 
the  opposition  of  transcontinental  railroads* 
if  such  opposition  exists,  will  be  overcome. 

Soon  after  the  a.ssemblinj^  of  Congress, 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  make  a 
unanimous  report  to  the  President  in  favor 
of  the  Nicaraguan  route ;  and  the  Report 
will  declare  that  the  canal  can  be  cut  at  a 
total  cost  within  the  $i40,ooo,ocx)  allowed  in 
the  Hepburn  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  winter  by  a  large 


majority.  This  bill  has  been  made  a  special 
order  in  the  Senate  for  December  la  While 
a  number  of  senators  are  opposed  to  taking 
any  action  until  the  English  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  probable  that  the  closing 
session  oi  this  Congress  will  be  made  historic 
by  the  enactment  of  a  measure  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  whole  world  ;  for  the 
canal  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
achievements  in  all  history. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  waterway  for  vessels 
of  the  Iarc:cst  tonnage  from  Graytown  on  the 
Atlantic  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific,  by  way  of 
the  San  Juan  River  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  a 
distance  of  187  miles.  It  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  10,000,000  to  begin  the 
work,  and  suggests  such  progressive  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  to  finish  it, 
the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  ^140,000,000. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  secure  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  the  necessary  right 
of  way  and  to  dispose  of  all  vested  rights 
and  franchises  interfering  with  its  construc- 
tion. The  canal  is  to  be  built  directly  1^ 
the  Government,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  the  engineering  work 
is  to  be  done  by  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Corps. 

THE  NEW  CANAL  TREATY  WITH  ENGLAND 

AN  important  matter  to  be  settled  in  con- 
nection with  the  Isthmian  Canal  is  Great 
Britain's  rights  and  interests  on  the  Isthmus. 
Many  distinguished  authorities  on  our  diplo- 
matic history  maintain  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  is  still  in  force,  which,  indeed,  seems 
clear.  England  undoubtedly  possesses  certain 
rights  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Nicaragua, 
somewhat  hazy  in  outline  as  they  are.  Yet 
they  are  of  sufficient  definiteness  to  make 
trouble  if  they  were  ignored  by  us  and  if  Great 
Britain  chose  to  exercise  her  rights.  More- 
over, there  is  the  duty  laid  on  us  of  perfectly 
fair  and  frank  dealing  with  her. 

When  Secretary  Hay  formulated  the  pend- 
ing treaty  with  Great  Britain  defining  the 
conditions  under  which  the  United  States 
should  build  the  canal,  he  formally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Clavton-Biilwer  convention 
was  still  in  force.  The  Department  of  State 
preferred  to  give  Great  Britaui  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  scor^  and  to  dispose  of 
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the  Clayton-Bttlwer  pact  in  a  diplomatic  way 
rather  than  to  follow  the  advice  of  sever^ 

members  of  Congress  and  "lynch"  it. 

This  Hay-Pauncetotc  treaty  is  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  be  consklered  by  the  Senate. 
The  friends  of  the  treaty  expect  it  to  be  rati- 
fied; but  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote,  and  as  the  Senate  is  now 
constituted,  it  will  at  best  have  no  votes  to 
spare.  The  objection  made  to  the  trea^  is 
the  provision  whereby  the  United  SUtes 
binds  itself  not  to  fortify  the  canal,  and  agrees 
to  leave  it  open,  in  case  of  war,  to  the  vessels 
of  belUgerents. 

To  the  lay  mind  the  treaty  seems  a  reason* 
able  one ;  and  to  grant  the  concessions  asked 
by  Great  Britain  is  surely  a  cheap  price  to 
pay  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  one  inter- 
national diiBculty  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal.  Moreover,  if 
the  voice  of  the  people  on  November  6  were 
in  any  sense  the  voice  of  God,  it  ought  to  be 
seasonably  plain  that  crying  out  against  ami- 
cable and  even  codperative  relations  with 
Great  Britain  is  at  last  become  a  vain  cry. 

BSITI8B  AMO  CmUM  CABmBT  CHAWCTO 

ON  October  tS  it  was  announced  that 
Count  von  Btilow  had  succeeded  Prince 

Hnhenlohc  as  German  Chancellor.  Eleven 
davs  later  the  reorganization  of  the  liritish 
Cabinet  which  was  expected  to  follow  the 
election  began  with  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  from  the  War  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  vacated  for  him  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
In  neither  case  does  the  change  amount 
to  much«  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. Hohenlohe  is  eiglity4wo  years  old ; 
von  Biilow  rises  from  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship, which  he  still  retains ;  and  since  the 
retirement  of  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor's 
power  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
autocratic  Emperor.  In  England,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, retaining  the  Premiership,  still  holds  the 
entire  field  under  his  surx^ey,  and  retains  a 
guiding  influence,  while  relieving  himself  of 
the  burden  of  departmental  business. 

Lord  Lansdou  ne's  promotion  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the 
War  Uflfice  just  when  the  test  of  the  Boer 
war  revealed  that  its  whole  mechanism  was 
antiquated.  That  he  must  give  place  in  that 
office  to  some  new  man  who  can  assume  its 


duties  with  the  shibboleth  of  reform  in  his 

mouth  proves  neither  his  inefficiency  nor  the 
contrary.  But  this  question  of  army  reform, 
together  with  China  and  South  Africa,  is  the 
sertous  task  of  the  hour  in  English  politics. 
It  is  certain  to  become  a  party  issue,  thouffh 
alon^  v.hnt  lines  cannot  be  known  until  the 
Ministry  announces  its  programme  to  the 
new  Parliament. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remains  Celonial  Secre- 
tary. This  was  formerly  one  of  the  less 
important  cabinet  offices,  but  the  rising  tide 
of  imperial  sentiment  in  England  gave  hira 
his  opportunity,  and  the  Boer  war  now  leaves 
bim  its  legacy  of  troubles.  During  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament  one  of  the  storm  centres 
is  certain  to  be  in  hi.s  neighborhood. 

Another  minister  who  is  certain  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Opposition  is  the  Earl  of 
Selbornc,  Lord  Salisbury's  son-in-law.  He 
rises  into  the  Cabinet  from  the  Under-Secre- 
taryship  for  the  Colonies,  to  take  Mr.  Goschen's 
place  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Goscfaen  was  always  a  tower  of  strength  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  the 
Admiralty  has  been  in  much  the  same  case  as 
the  War  Office,  and  Conservatives  as  well  as 
Liberals  are  demanding  new  blood  and  root- 
and-branch  reforms.  Whether  these  will  follow 
rcmains  to  be  seen.  Manv  of  Lord  Salisbtirv's 
su[iporters  arc  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
new  appointments,  in  making  which  he  has 
shown  characteristic  indifference  to  criticism. 

THB  AHGLO-GERMAN  ALLIAHCE 

NOTHING  in  Lord  Salisbury's  conduct 
of  the  Foreign  Office  has  quite  equalled 
his  last  triumph.    His  first  steps  in  this  field 

were  taken  under  a  malign  influence.  Bca- 
constii'ld  sent  him  to  Const. intinople  in  1876. 
when  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
the  Balkans,  and  on  the  termination  of  that 
war  took  him  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin  as  his 
associate.  Heir  to  the  mistakes  which  fear 
of  Russia  inspired  in  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's conduct  of  affairs  in  the  nearer  East 
has  brought  him  little  credit.  The  Armenian 
massacres  and  the  Cretan  troubles  have  been 
the  latest  fruits  of  this  policy. 

In  the  far  East  he  has  until  now  been 
hardly  more  successful.  So  much  the  more 
surprising  then  is  tlK-  of  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man alliance.   That  alliance  may  be  of  deep 
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«jgnific»iGe  In  European  politics.  For  a  gen- 
eration the  policy  formulated  by  Bismarck, 

of  cullivatinf^  the  friendship  of  Russia  and 
avoiding  the  friendship  of  England,  has  been 
steadfastly  pursued  in  Germany.  This  was 
for  her  a  matter  of  strict  necessity.  With 
France  longing  for  revenge  on  one  side,  Ger- 
many's national  existence  depended  on  remain- 
ing in  the  good  graces  of  Russia  on  the  other 
side.  In  spite  of  his  personal  admhation  for 
England,  Bismarck  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  stii  ring  up  fcclinor  a^rainst  that  country.  He 
feared  the  consequences  of  a  rapprochement. 

Now  for  some  months  such  a  rapproehtmem 
has  seemed  to  be  taking  place»  and  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Emperor's  policy.  The  family  tie 
between  the  two  reij^ning  houses  has  been 
emphasized.  Both  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
incident  and  during  the  Boer  war  Germany 
is  said  to  have  rendered  England  important 
services,  and  to  have  somewhat  cut  loose  from 
Russia.  Her  action  in  seizing  Kiao-Chan 
roust  have  been  a  very  disagreeable  surprise 
to  the  latter  country,  which  in  1895  had  been 
able  to  draw  both  France  and  Germany  to 
her  support  in  interfering^  to  prevent  Japan 
getting  a  foothold  on  the  continent  of  Asia — 
a  coarse  tA  action  supposed  at  the  time  to 
ha\'e  been  brought  about  by  the  rivalry  of 
tliese  two  countries  for  Russia's  favor. 

If  Lord  Salisbury'  has  been  able  to  win  over 
to  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in  China  so 
important  an  ally,  if  he  has  brought  to  an 
end  the  long  period  of  English  isolation  and 
secured  a  permanent  ally,  and  if  Germany, 
developing  so  rapidly  industrially,  and  with 
its  new  colonial  ambitions,  lias  decided  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship  of  Russia  at  any  cost,  and  that  the 
countr'-'s  beet  interests  draw  in  another  direc- 
tion. Lord  Salisbury  has  not  only  stopped  all 
at  once  the  clamor  of  the  China  party,  which 
has  been  reproaching  him  for  abandoning 
Eni^lish  interests  without  a  strtip:c;lc,  but  has 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  European  politics. 

THE  GIII8V8  OV  ISOO 

THE  Director  of  the  Census,  on  October 
30,  announced  the  population  of  the 
United  States — 76,295,220,  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  during  the  decade.  The  population 
by  states  and  territories,  in  1900  and  in  189GV 

IS  — 


TOPULATION  OF  STATES  AMD  TKKRITOaiES 


STATSS 


Alaliama  . 
Arkansas  . 
Califurnia  . 
Colorado  . 
Gmnectieat 
Delaware  . 
Florida .  . 
Geor^  . 
Idaho  .  . 
nUnois .  . 
Indiana 
Iowa    .  . 
Kan»a9 .  . 
Kentucky  . 
I.<)'uisiani\  . 
Maine  . 
Maryland  . 
Ma^chtlKttt 
Michi>;an  . 
M  innesuta 
Jiliuiaiippi 
Mimaa  . 
MoaUna  . 
Nebruka  . 
Nevada 

New  Uampthire 
Nc"  t  rsoy 
New  Vurk 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU 
Ohte    .  .  . 
Oregon    .  . 
rcnmylvaoia . 
Rhode  Island 
Sooth  Cafolhia 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee . 
Tl.'^.ls  . 
I'tali     .  . 
Writiont  . 
Virginia  . 
Washington 
West  Vifginia 
Wisconaia. 
Wyoming;  . 

Total  (lur45  Sutes) 
Indians  not  taxed  .  . 


1900 


1,828,697 

S39»7<» 
90«,3S5 
»84,73S 

«,2i6.239 
161,771 
4.821,550 
2,516,463 

2,25  I, Sif) 

1,409,490 

a.  1 47. '74 
1,381,627 
694,366 
1,189.946 

MI9,782 

«.7S«.39S 
«.5S«.372 
3.'07.>»7 
243.289 
1,068,901 

42.334 

4ti,i;88 
l,8S5.(>()9 
7,26li,oo9 
1,891,992 

4.157.545 

413.532 
6,301,365 

428,556 
1,340.312 

4f''.55y 

2,0-'2,72? 

3,04S,S.;.S 
270,565 

343.64 1 
1,854.184 

5 '7.672 
958.900 

74,627,907 
44,617 


1890 

PER  CENT 
UAIN 

>.5»3.o>7 

20 

1,128,179 

10 

1,208,130 

*J 

412,198 

ai 

746,258 

ao 

« 68,493 

10 

39 '.422 

35 

•.**67,353 
S4.385 

20 

92 

3,826,351 

23 

2,192,404 

'5 

1,91 1,896 

«7 

1. 457.096 
I  ,.S;>s.()15 

3 
16 

t.l  1^,587 

23 

661.086 

5 

1,042.390 

14 

*|23*'.943 

«5 

1,093,889 

20 

1,301,826 

34 

1,289.600 

20 

2,679,184 

_  ^ 

10 

84 

1,05s, <)IO 

1 

Loss, 

37^.53" 

9 

".444.933 

30 

5.997.853 

21 

». 6 1 7.947 

»7 

182,719 

75 

3,672,316 

13 

3 '3.767 

3« 

5,258,014 

ao 

345.506 

*i 

i.»5'.'49 

16 

328,SoS 

22 

1 .711^  ,^  I S 

14 

37 

207,<W5 

34 

.51-\422 

3 

1,655.980  ' 

12 

349.390 

28 

762.794 

26 

|,686,8So 

S3 

60,705 

53 

62,116,811 

TKltnTOMBS 

1900 

1890 

Alaska  (estimated)  .  . 

44.000 

32.05a 

Ari/iitia  

122,212 

59,620 

District  uf  Columbia  . 

278,718 

230.392 

Hawaii  

154,001 

89.990 

Tn  fian  Texritory    .  . 

391.960 

180,182 

iNc  \N  Mexico .  ,  ,  . 

»93.777 

'53.593 

OkUhoma  .... 

39M45 

61.834 

ladiaiiiy  etc.,  on  Indian 

leaervationa,  except 

Indian  Territory .  . 

•    •    •  • 

145.282 

Total  ft)r  seven  terri- 

tonea,  etc*  •  •  • 

I.667.313 

Indiana  not  taxed  .  . 

89.541 

It  is  estimated  that  84,400  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  are  stationed  abroad ; 
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a  census  of  Porto  Rico  taken  by  the  War  De- 
partment on  October  i6,  1899,  showed  a 
population  of  953,243;  the  total  number  of 
Indians  not  taxed,  in  the  states  and  territories, 
is  134.158. 

The  lowest  rate  of  growth  was  in  Nebraska 
(i  per  cent)  and  in  Kansas  and  Vermont 
(3  per  cent).  Maine  shows  an  increase  of  5 
per  cen^  and  New  Hampshire  of  9.  The 

receding  of  population  from  the  semi-arid 
parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  end 
of  the  "boom"  era,  account  for  their  slow 
growth ;  and  their  slow  growth  of  population 
is  by  no  means  a  fair  index  of  the  healthful, 
social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  states. 
They  grew  far  too  fast  in  preceding  decades. 
Nevada  has  lost,  as  was  expected,  because  of 
the  decrease  in  die  mining  population.  Texas 
has  made  the  most  noteworthy  growth,  not  in 
the  percentage  of  increase,  but  in  absolute 
numbers.  Along  with  Wyoming,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  and  Minnesota,  it  has  profited 
most  by  immigration.  It  will  probably  not 
be  many  decades  before  Texas  will  outstrip 
every  state  in  population  except  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  The  order  of  the 
most  populous  states  now  is,  in  even  quarters 
of  millions  :  New  York,  7^;  Pennsylvania,  6\ ; 
Illinois,  4| ;  Ohio,  4^  ;  Missouri,  3  ;  Texas,  3  ; 
Massachusetts,  2|;  Indiana,  2^;  Michigan, 
2^;  Iowa,  2^;  Georgia.  2;  Kentucky,  2; 
Wisconsin,  z;  Tennessee,  2. 

Apart  from  the  newest  states  which  have 
shown  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  by  immigration, 
the  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  steady  and 
healthful  growth  of  the  great  manufacturing 
states:  Massachusetts,  25  per  cent;  Con- 
necticut, 20;  Rhode  Island,  25;  New  York, 
21;  Pennsylvania,  20;  New  Jersey,  30.  In 
the  middle  west,  lUmois,  23;  Ohio,  13; 
Mich^an,  20.  The  growth  of  Minnesota 
(34  per  cent)  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 

facts  shown. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  is  only  21 
per  cent,  the  Director  of  the  Census  has  said 

that  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  at 
least  a  million  more  than  was  predicted  by  the 
best  estimates.  The  higher  percentage  of 
increase  in  previous  decades  was  due  to  a 
much  greater  extent  to  immigration;  and, 
besides  the  decrease  of  immigration,  there 
has  been  a  smaller  birth-rate,  as  was  to  be 
looked  for. 


The  rates  of  increase  shown  by  preceding 
censuses  were :  — 


KATB  or  INCaXASB  SKOWW  BY  BACR  CBNSUS 


: : :  iiS 

.  .  .  35^7 

1890.  .  . 

President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting calculation  of  the  probable  rate  of 
increase  during  the  next  century  and  a  half. 
For  1910,  his  estimate  is  94,673,000 ;  for  the 
year  1950,  190,740,000;  for  the  year  2100, 
1,112,867,000;  for  the  year  2500,  11,856,302,- 
000.  Shades  of  Malthas,  what  a  mass  of 
humanity  that  will  be ! 

A  USD  OP  G8BAT  CIT1B8 

THE  drift  to  the  cities  has  not  been  as 
strong  as  it  was  during  the  preceding 
decade.  Yet  their  growth  in  population  has, 
of  course,  been  much  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  the 
whole  population  was  21  per  cent;  the  in- 
crease of  population  of  the  159  cities  that 
have  each  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  was 
32.5  per  cent  In  the  decade  from  1880  to 
1890  it  was  49.5  per  cent. 

The  more  one  analyzes  these  statistics  of 
pojnilatinn,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the 
decade  has  been  one  of  natural  and  normal 
growth.  It  has  been  the  decade  distinctly  of 
the  increase  of  manufactures  and  of  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  populations.  Hitherto  the 
most  conspicuous  fact  shown  by  the  census 
was  the  growth  of  agricultural  populations. 

The  cities  of  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
have  increased  32  per  cent,  the  increase  in 
the  whole  slate  being  25  per  cent.  New 
Bedford  shows  53  per  cent,  Fall  River  and 
Lawrence  more  than  40  per  cent,  Brockton 
47  per  cent,  Worcester  40  per  cent.  All 
these  are  manufacturing  cities.  Unofficially 
it  has  been  given  out  that  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  whole 
country  has  increased  from  355,000  in  1890 
to  about  600,000  in  1900.  The  increase  of 
manufactures  is  the  most  striking  fact  of  the 
decade. 
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The  rank  in  population  of  the  principal 
cttses  now  is: — 

RAMC  OF  ailES  IN  POPULATION 


Cmu 

Cmn 

PorULATICW 

New  Vorlt  .  . 
Chicago  .  .  . 
FbiUdelpbi*.  . 
St>  Lout  .  . 
Bnton  .  .  . 
Btltimore     .  . 

l!utf,»t<.  .  .  . 
San  Krancisco  . 
Cincinnati    .  . 

»»*98.S75 

1.293.697 

575.238 
560,892 

508.957 
381.768 

352.387 
342,782 
325,902 

Pittsbnig   .  . 
N'ewOrTeu*  . 
Detroit  .  .  . 
Mtltranlcee 

Washington 
Newark  .    .  . 
Jersey  City  .  . 
Ix)ui«ville  .  . 
MioncApoIit  . 

321,616 

287,104 
285,704 

28«,30C 

278,718 

246,070 
206,433 

304,73' 

The  balance  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  population  seems  to  be  as  nearly  a 
wholesome  and  normal  one,  under  modem  con- 

ditions,  as  oould  be  hoped  for  —  a  more  whole- 
some balance  than  any  European  country 
presents.  It  gives  evidence  of  the  strong 
counter-movement  out  of  cities  to  suburbs 
and  to  the  country. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  EUROPEAN  POPULATIONS 

SIR  ROBERT  GIM'hN,  the  Kn-lish  stat- 
istician, has  been  forecasting  the  growth 
of  population  in  European  countries.  He  de- 
clared in  an  address  in  Manchester  late  in 
October,  that  the  popiilntion  of  Europe  and 
of  countries  whose  people  are  of  European 
origin  was  1 70  millions  a  century  ago ;  it  is  now 
500  millions  —  practically  a  threefold  increase. 
This  rate  is  much  larger,  of  conrsc,  than  of 
any  {jrccodin;:^  centurv.  War  and  i:)est!l(M->cc 
have  during  the  last  tiall  century  done  iittle 
to  keep  the  population  down,  in  comparison 
with  their  former  devastations.  The  English 
race  in  both  hemispheres  has  increased  most 
rapidly,  and  Germany  and  Russia  come  next 
in  the  growth  of  population,  for  Fiance  and 
Austria  have  lagged  very  far  behind — have, 
bv  comparison,  been  almost  stationary. 

The  probability  is  that  this  total  of  500 
millions  of  European  peoples  will  a  century 
hence  become  1500  millions  or  more.  But 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  yellow  and  black  nations.  We 
shall  simply  outgrow  the  "  yellow  peril." 

Sir  Robert  extended  his  calculations  to 
other  subjects  than  population  in  the  effort  to 
make  a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  economic 
and  political  power  of  each  nation,  with  this 


result:  The  four  great  powers  are  the  United 

States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  with  France  a  doubtful  fifth;  and 
only  these  need  to  be  taken  into  large  calcu- 
lations  for  the  future. 

If,**  said  he,**^  comber  that  an  empire  like 
that  of  Britain  has  its  strength  rather  diminished 
than  increased  by  the  possession  of  territories  like 
India,  then  the  United  States  having  a  larger 
European  population  than  that  of  the  British  Em> 
pire  may  be  considered  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  world  as  far  as  population  md  resources  are 
concerned.  No  doubt  Russiia  iias  a  much  larger 
popalation,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  units  is  so 
great  that  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  question." 

THE  UlfSOLTXD  PBOBLUf  IS  CHIVA 

THE  chief  danger  in  the  Chinese  trouble 
that  has  kept  the  world  in  suspense, 

is  yet,  happily,  avoided.  The  Powers  have 
not  dismembered  the  Empire  nor  fallen  foul 
of  one  another.  There  may  be  no  war  for 
spoils  nor  the  patching  up  of  a  makeshift 
arrangement  to  avoid  war,  but  an  enduring 
and  satisfactory  settlement  as  beneficial  to 
China  as  to  the  western  world.  Such,  at 
least,  is  yet  the  hope,  though  the  future  is 
uncertain.  If  it  turn  out  so,  the  achieve- 
raent  will  be  more  than  a  triumph  of  states- 
manship ;  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  civilization, 
and  a  shining  proof  that  the  Hague  Peace 
Congress  stood  for  something  more  than  a 
sentimental  dream. 

On  October  2  France  proposed  to  the 
other  Powers  a  possible  basis  for  peace  nego- 
tiations. This  contained  six  points :  the  pum 
ishment  of  guilty  leaders,  prohibition  of  the 
sale  to  China  of  munitions  of  war,  indemnities 
for  actual  losses,  a  permanent  foreign  guard 
for  Pekin,  the  dismantlement  of  fortifications, 
and  foreign  military  control  of  the  road  from 
Pekin  to  Tientsin.  Several  Powers  suggested 
modifications,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
permit  the  ministers  in  Pekin  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
Print  e  Cliing  and  Earl  Li  on  those  points,  to 
whieh  all  were  agreed,  and  to  discuss  among 
themselves  those  on  which  opinion  was  di- 
vided. After  some  delay  this  programme 
was  carried  out 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  composed  of 
British,  French,  German,  and  Italian  troops 
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was  despatched  to  Pao-Ting-Fa,  southwest  of 
Pekin,  where  the  Boxers  had  besieged  and 
finally  massacred  a  number  of  missionaries. 
The  United  States,  Japan,  and  Russia  declined 
to  join  in  this  expedition,  and  this  seemed 
to  indicate  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
Powers  anxious  for  peace  and  those  who 
might  press  hostilities  further. 

On  October  20  came  the  most  important 
development  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  far 
Eastern  question  has  produced.  Kn<];land 
and  Germany  had  concluded  an  alliance  on 
terms,  the  full  text  of  which  every  student  of 
international  affairs  will  have  frequent  occa> 
sion  to  refer  to:-— 

'*  Firstly,  it  is  a  matter  of  joint  permanent  iDter- 
nntional  interest  that  the  jjorts  on  the  rivers  and 
littoral  of  China  should  remain  free  and  open  to 
trade  aod  to  every  other  Intimate  form  of  economic 
activity  for  the  peoples  of  all  countries  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  two  governments  agree  on  their 
part  to  uphold  the  same  for  all  Chinese  territory  as 
far  as  they  can  exercise  influence. 

"Secondly,  Injth  governments  will  not  on  ihcir 
part  make  use  of  the  present  complication  to  obtain 
for  themselves  any  territorial  advantage  in  Chinese 
dominion,  and  will  direct  their  ]>olicy  towards  main- 
taininc:  undiminished  the  territorial  condition  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

**  Thirdly,  in  case  of  another  Power  making  use 
of  the  complicntions  in  Ciiina  in  order  to  obtain 
under  any  form  whatever  such  territorial  advantages, 
the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  come  to  a  prdiminary  understanding 
reijardin^  the  eventual  step  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  interests  in  China. 

"  Fourthly,  the  two  governments  will  communi- 
cate this  agreement  to  the  other  Powers  interested, 
especially  Austria- 1  Itmijary,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and  invite  them  to 
accept  the  principles  recorded  in  it** 

This  ended  douht  on  one  score,  for  Ger- 
many had  from  the  beginning  been  the 
Power  whose  designs  bad  remained  unde- 
fined. Taken  with  Russia's  previous  declara- 
tion that  she  would  withdraw  from  Manchuria 
"if  the  action  of  the  other  Powers  be  no  ob- 
stacle thereto,"  this  agreement  seemed  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Km- 
pire  —  at  least  to  avoid  danger  of  disraera- 
berment  by  the  Powers.  It  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  Germany,  whose  ixilicy  has  hitherto 
been  protective  and  exclusive,  into  the  scale 
with  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 


the  nations  that  desire  the  open  door;  and  it 

seems  to  make  it  certain  that  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  China,  at  least,  this  liberal 
policy  will  prevail. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States.  But  no  nation  will  gain  more 
from  it  than  China  will  gain,  if  the  Empire 
can  be  preserved.  Behind  economic  and 
industrial  freedom  inarch  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  all  the  active  forces  of  the  modem 
world.  To  one  thing  China's  exclusivencss 
must  yield  —  her  own  love  of  gain.  Trade 
can  conquer,  and  surely  can  civilize,  faster 
than  armies,  and  convert  a  people  more 
quickly  than  missionaries. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ministers  of  the  Pow- 
ers at  Pekin  have  been  holding  conferences 
with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  preliminary  to 
a  final  agreement  by  the  Powers  themselves. 
One  grave  diflficulty  encountered  is  the  pun* 
ishment  of  prominent  offenders. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Imperial  Government 
itself  attacked  the  legations.  The  concurrent 
evidence  of  trustworthy  men  of  nearly  all 
nations  who  were  among  the  besieged  makes 
this  clear.  The  Chinese  Government,  in  other 
words,  fell  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  Boxers.  It  thought  to  make  an  end  of 
foreit^n  influence  in  China.  But  the  Chinese 
Government  is  capable  of  now  pursuing  a 
directly  opposite  policy,  under  the  pressure 
of  events.  But  who  is  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment If  it  be  the  Empress  Dowaccer,  there 
will  continue  to  be  instability  at  Pekin.  If 
she  retire  or  be  deposed,  and  the  Emperor 
assume  real  authority,  by  the  help  of  foreign 
Powers  the  dynasty  may  possibly  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  when  this 
record  is  closed,  are  reported  as  declaring  the 
negotiations  hopeless.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment will  not  rt'^ree  to  the  execution  of  some 
of  the  high  offenders  that  the  ministers  are 
said  to  demand.  Conjecture  has  a  wide  scope 
tmtil  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the  minis- 
ters  is  discussed  by  the  Powers. 

In  the  meantime  the  best-informed  men 
express  the  gloomiest  views.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  who  knows  China  and  the  Chinese  per> 
haps  better  than  any  other  European,  declares 
the  situation  hopeless.  Dismemberment  at 
once  or  a  swift  conversion  of  the  whole 
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people  to  Western  civiluation  are  the  alter- 
natives that  he  sees.  The  great  danger  now 
seems  to  be  that  the  Empire  may  fall  to 
pieces  by  its  own  weight  during  the  protracted 
discussions  of  the  ministers  and  the  later 
negotiations  of  the  Powers  themselves.  The 
continued  absence  of  any  central  government 
in  China  may  seem  to  make  military  occupa- 
tion a  necessity. 

In  any  event  the  decadent  central  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  stimulated 
to  maintain  itself  and  to  exert  a  liberal  influ- 
ence, by  the  presence  of  the  Powers  and  the 
fear  of  force.  The  intense  natbnal  feeling 
of  the  Chinese  may,  and  for  the  present  prob- 
ably will,  preserve  the  Empire  so  long  as 
there  is  even  a  show  of  central  authority.  But 
the  inherent  weakness  of  a  central  govem- 
ment  made  up  of  loosely  joined  provinces, 
each  with  a  powerful  viceroy,  is  indicated  by 
the  recent  serious  outbreaks  in  the  south, 
which  have  interrupted  commerce,  and  may 
cause  fresh  trouble  \nth  the  allies. 

One  fact  stands  out  as  clearly  as  a  bright 
star  on  a  dark  night :  when  we  withdrew  our 
troops  we  did  a  wise  thing. 

BASBAKOirS  SEV»6B  Dl  GBIirA 

ONE  great  blot  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Powers  in  China  is  the  shockinp^  barbari- 
ties committed  by  some  of  the  troops  of  some 
of  the  allies.  No  more  sickening  disgrace  to 
Western  civilization  has  ever  been  brought  to 
li^ht  than  these  cruelties  and  horrors.  The 
facts  arc  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  denial. 
At  the  time  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  the 
world  held  up  its  hands  in  horror  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  Japanese  had  pot  prisoners 
to -death.  The  fact  was  taken  as  proof  that 
the  nation  was  still  semi-barbarous.  But 
nothing  like  the  wholesale  massacres  of  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children  in  towns  by 
the  Russians  in  Manchuria  was  done  by  the 
Japanese.  The  scenes  that  followed  the  tak- 
ing of  Tientsin  lacked  none  of  the  horrors  that 
used  to  accompany  the  sacking  of  a  mediaeval 
town,  and  the  ground  marched  over  on  the 
way  to  Pekin  was  left  a  hideous  trail  of  ruin. 
Non-combatants  were  murdered  for  sport. 

Most  relentless  of  all  have  been  the  Rus- 
!aans.  But  against  the  Germans  some  welU 
authenticated  accusations  of  gross  cruelty 
Stand.   French  soldiers  have  shown  them- 


selves lustful  and  lovers  of  art  —  ready  to  ruin 

women,  and  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  piece  of 
lacquer  work.  In  persistent  and  businesslike 
looting  (fortunately  for  few  worse  crimes)  some 
of  the  American  troops  disgraced  themselves. 
The  English  have  desecrated  almost  every 
Chinese  institution.  They  have  removed  the 
tablets  set  up  to  the  n^emory  of  the  Manchu 
emperors,  who  are  regarded  as  deities;  and 
these  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  British  Museum  contains  other  precious 
curiosities  and  works  ot  art  that  have  been 
got  by  conquerors;  but  this  insulting  pillage 
of  the  most  sacred  thing  in  all  China  causes 
a  shudder  of  surprise  and  regret 

There  was  stronfj  temptation  and  a  great 
provocation  to  cruelty  and  plunder.  But  it  is 
a  sore  pity,  nevertheless,  that  the  last  year 
of  the  humanest  of  the  centuries  should  find 
men,  when  released  from  the  restraints  of  civil- 
ization, so  close  akin  to  man  as  he  was  be- 
fore he  developed  civilization.  The  Boxer 
outrages  on  women  of  our  own  blood  have 
indeed  been  avenged.  But  modem  civiliza- 
tion did  not  demand  their  avengfing  in  kind. 
The  sickening  aspects  of  this  Chinese  trouble 
are  enough  to  make  the  whole  world  sad. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINESE  MISSIONS 

THE  status  of  the  missionaries  in  China 
is  one  subject  upon  which  an  agreement 
must  be  reached.  Lord  Salisbury  flatly  de> 
clared  last  summer  that  they  were  not  popular 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  because  they  often  got 
into  trouble  and  e.xpected  the  government 
always  to  get  them  out  again.  Many  public 
men  (and  not  a  few  misaionaries  themselves) 
declare  that  the  government  should  not  con* 
cern  itself  about  them,  but  that  they  should 
where  they  please  at  their  own  risk,  and  take 
the  consequences.  But  while  the  political  cost 
of  missionaries  has  been  very  Serious,  public 
opinion  in  every  Christian  country  has  been 
favorable  to  the  government  protection  of 
them.  After  the  severest  criticism  has  been 
made  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  them,  the 
Christian  world  continues  to  give  them  credit 
for  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  Public  opinion 
still  stands  behind  them,  but  probably  with  a 
diminishing  enthusiasm. 

To  what  extent  they  were  a  direct  provoca- 
tion of  the  recent  anti-foreign  outbreak  must, 
after  all  accessible  evidence  has  been  weighed. 
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remain  a  matter  of  opinitm.   No  missionary  is 

popular  among  the  people  whom  he  seeks  to 
convert.  Ill  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  he  is 
an  irritant.  He  is  a  subvertive  influence ;  and 
except  to  his  converts^  he  is  necessarily  an 
object  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  hostility.  But 
since  events  sharply  call  up  the  whole  subject 
of  missionary  activity,  the  lay  student  of  mis- 
sions encounters  d^p-lying  questions  like 
these:  — 

When  the  Christian  world  in  general  held 
a  more  strenuous  faith  and  believed  that  the 
heathen  would  suffer  personal  damnation,  the 
impulse  to  save  men's  souls  by  preachmg  was 
stronger  than  it  now  is.  We  now  live  in  a 
period  of  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
The  broad-minded  Christian  recognizes  to-day 
that  his  own  religion  has  gradually  unfolded. 
We  have  discovered  that  religious  beliefs  and 
forms  arc  every wh  r  a  part  of  the  social 
fabric,  and  that  established  institutions  can- 
not be  torn  away  from  a  body  politic  without 
endangering  the  whole  organism.  Has  the 
evangelical  force  of  Christianity  not  become 
weaker,  then,  fading  away  from  the  desire  to 
save  souls  into  '\  mere  humane  impulse  to 
spread  well-being  and  civilization  ? 

If  this  be  the  tendency,  does  the  work  not 
appeal  to  a  less  vigorous  Idnd  of  men  than  it 
formerly  did  ? 

Will  the  missionary  of  the  future  not  be 
rather  an  advance  agent  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion  tlnn  of  the  creed  of  the  Christian  church  ? 
Will  he  not  be  the  medical  and  the  educational 
missionary  rather  than  the  apostle  of  the 
faith  ? 

But  such  questions,  after  all,  have  to  do  with 
the  future  ratiier  than  with  the  immediate 

present ;  for  many  of  the  missionaries  are 
men  and  women  who  do  yet  hold  the  most 
rigid  orthodox  doctrines  as  they  were  more 
commonly  held  a  generation  ago. 

There  were  in  China  last  year  2500  Protes- 
tant Christian  missionaries,  and  50CX)  native 
Christian  workers.  The  evangelical  church 
membership  numbers  100,000,  and  the  com- 
muntty  many  more.  There  are  12  universities 
and  colleges,  66  the  ological  and  training 
schools,  and  more  than  200  other  schools 
of  higher  instruction,  with  about  10,000  pu- 
pils, besides  30,000  who  are  taught  in  the  vil* 
la^i-  schools.  The  number  of  patients  who 
receive  medical  treatment  in  hospitals  and 


dispensaries  is  many  times  the  number  of  con* 

verts  and  pupils.  These  are  figures  of  Protes- 
tant missions  alone.  The  Roman  Catholics 
claim  a  million  converts  and  a  much  larger 
ecclesiastical  establishment  in  China. 

These  facts  indicate  that  missionary  activ- 
ity has  already  taken  the  form  of  general  ed- 
ucation ;  and  the  older  conception  of  mission 
work  has  yielded  to  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
general  civilizing  influence  rather  than  the 
direct  propagation  of  tiie  Christian  Mth. 

A  MISSIONARY'S  OUTLOOK 

Afresh  statement,  from  the  missionary 
point  of  view,  of  the  present  aspects  of 
mission  work  in  China,  has  been  made  for 
The  World's  Work,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Brown,  an  American  Methodist  missionary 
of  the  most  robust  faith  and  type,  a  man  of 
as  sturdy  a  nature  as  the  early  heroic  mission^ 
aries  whose  lives  are  a  precious  part  of  our 
literature.  Mr.  Brown,  having  escaped  to 
Tientsin,  guided  the  allied  troops  to  Pckin. 
He  said  since  his  return  to  New  York  :  — 

"  Recent  experiences  will  not  appreciably  dis- 
turb the  missionary.  He  went  to  China  with  a 
purpose,  and  be  will  not  return  till  it  is  accomplished. 
He  lias  been  a  person  of  very  considerable  iiiflvience 
in  China,  and  his  influence  has  been  made  greater 
by  recent  events.  The  heads  of  all  the  government 
universities  and  most  of  the  foreign  profosois  have 
been  connected  with  missionary  societies,  and  are 
really  missionaries,  i  hey  have  connected  thcm- 
.selves  with  government  institutions  because  they 
felt  that  their  influence  woukl  be  broadened.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  of  the  recognized  mis- 
sionary societies  are  doing  educational  work  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  Missionary  Boards.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Chinc'^e  people,  in  fact,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries.  They  have  translated 
many  educational  books  into  Chinese. 

"  I  cannot  look  upon  the  missionaries  as  med- 
dlers. They  have  a  right  to  lie  interested  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  for  of  their  number 
are  many  of  the  nxKt  intelUgeni  men  in  China. 
Before  I  left  Pekin,  after  the  siege.  Minister 
Conner  sufj'^f'stcd  ih.Tt  the  missionaries  should 
come  together  in  a  conference  to  fornnilate  a  plan 
for  the  fumre,  in  which  foreigners  were  interested. 
This  they  did,  and  the  result  has  been  published 
world  wide. 

"  But  hecattse  I  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the 
unselfisli  intent  and  wide  influence  of  most  of  the 
missionaries,  kt  it  not  be  thought  that  any  one  who 
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hw  lived  and  woriced  in  Cluin  holdt  that  there  are 
up  fixoeptioDs  to  the  rule.   We  all  have  seen  the 

missionary '  crank.'  But  such  cases  are  uncommon, 
and  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  degree  to 
blame  for  the  present  state  or  things.  The  only 
suggestion  that  cnn  be  made  regarding  tactless  mis- 
sionaries is  that  the  several  societies  and  missionary 
boards  use  greater  care  in  selecting  candidates. 
They  are  likely  now  to  do  so. 

"  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  missionaries 
should  be  allowed  inLind  and  away  from  consular 
protection.  This  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  niis- 
sionary*a  person  t'  ri  k.  If  the  consul  is  unable  to 
help  him  while  he  is  doing  what  he  feels  to  be  his 
duty,  the  responsibility  is  his  own.  No  missionary 
daims  government  protection  •wbSt  he  b  violatii^ 
any  treaty  that  has  been  made  with  China.  Tlie 
favored  nation  clause  in  the  present  treaty  gives 
the  missionary  a  right  to  reside  in  the  interiw  and 
promises  him  protection.  If  xhai  c  anaot  be  given, 
the  Chinese  promise  to  escort  him  to  a  port  and 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  United  States  consuL  No 
objection  can  be  made  to  this,  and  if  the  govern* 
ment  will  aUow  the  Chfaiese  to  evade  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  missionary  will  have  no  help  and  will 
remain  m  the  port  near  consular  protection. 

After  all,  the  present  treaty  is  a  fair  one,  and 
to  it  the  Chinese  government  should  be  held  :  — 
'  Having  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  Christian 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Chinese  converts 
from  persecution  in  China  on  account  of  their 
faith,  it  is  further  agri:ed  that  l  iti/cns  of  tlie  United 
States  in  China  of  every  religious  persuasion  and 
Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy 
entire  liberty  of  cooscience,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith  or  worship  in  either  country.' 

**  There  can  be  no  diminution  of  missionary  seal 
in  China.  If  some  have  been  killed,  there  are 
others  ready  to  fill  their  places,  and  there  always 
will  be.  The  foreigners  will  not  leave  China  nor 
wiO  the  Christian  gospel.  Plans  may  be  modified, 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  on  more  Judii  iouily 
and  under  better  organization.  There  will  be  less 
conforming  to  heathen  ways,  and  instead,  perhaps 
more  considerate  attempts  to  teach  the  C  hina- 
men  the  value  of  a  better  civilization  and  of  true 
religion. 

**  The  missionary  has  a  duty  deeper  than  tempo* 
tarj-  politics,  a  duty  which  no  government  or  group 
of  governments  <  nn  perform.  With  the  wisdom 
gained  from  bitter  experience  anil  with  a  larger 
hope,  the  missionary  societies  are  plannii^  for  the 
work  of  the  fut^jrc  They  need,  and  they  will  surely 
have,  the  good  will  and  the  aid  of  our  own  people. 
The  present  upheaval,  notivithstanding  bloodshed 
and  war,  presages  a  better  day  for  China." 


THE  0BimtAi4mp  0P  comnwcB 

COMMERCE  must  have  its  diplomaqrno 
less  than  nations,  and  its  generals,  and 
its  own  policies  and  tic  tics.  Especially  is  this 
true  since  the  world  has  become  so  tightly 
wire-girt  and  so  swiftly  traversed  that  the 
whole  earth  is  a  market-place  for  every  maker 

of  wares  for  universal  use. 

Bui  the  mere  making  of  wares  bf  universal 
utility  does  not  win  a  universal  market,  not 
even  when  the  maker  offers  them  cheaper 
than  his  competitors.  Cheap  and  excellent 
manufacture  is  one  thing.  Effective  massing 
and  distribution  is  another  thing.  And  herein 
comes  the  need  of  great  generaJs  in  trade. 

No  better  illustration  of  .such  a  need  could 
be  found  than  is  now  given  by  the  industrial 
condition  of  Germany,  One  of  the  great 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  has 
been  the  building-up  of  German  manufac> 
tures.  The  government  has  in  every  way 
given  its  aid.  The  information  collected  and 
distributed  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers 
and  traders  is  the  most  thorough  and  system- 
atic in  the  world.  The  legend  "made  in 
Germany"  stamped  on  manufactured  articles 
of  every  kind  caused  consternntion  in  Mni;- 
land  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  fact,  all  Germany 
that  is  not  under  arms  is  in  the  workshop, 
and  the  strides  of  German  commerce  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  rise  of  German  scholarship 
was  a  generation  ago,  and  as  the  rise  ot  Ger- 
man military  and  political  power  was  under 
Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck.  But  now  Ger- 
man manufacturers  arc  fccHnj:^  a  restriction 
of  their  recent  jirosperity.  The  trade  reports 
reflect  it,  and  the  commercial  world  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  it  They  are  selling  many  wares 
without  a  profit 

And  the  reason  is  an  unscientific  prepara- 
tion for  the  distribution  of  products.  In  one 
respect  the  great  industrial  movement  of  Ger- 
many has  not  been  well  generalled.  The  Ger- 
mans have  put  all  their  capita!  into  factories, 
buildings,  machinery  —  plant.  They  have 
"fixed"  their  capital  —  made  it  stationary. 
They  have  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
making  of  things,  too  little  on  their  distribu- 
ti-'^n.  After  a  pciiod  of  most  energetic  pro- 
duction in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  Germans  find  that  they  lack 
mobile  capital.  Too  much  of  their  industrial 
strength  is  in  camp.    They  are  forced  to 
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borrow  mobile  capital  from  England.  Ameri- 
can and  English  exporters  therefore  are  not 
yet  finding  German  competiti  n  as  severe  as 
they  feared,  because  of  tbUs  lack  oi  good  com- 
mercial generalship. 

This  incident  in  German  commercial  cxpe> 
ricncc,  whereby  German  manufacturers  are 
suffering  a  falling  away  of  prosperity,  would 
a  little  white  ago  have  been  explained  as  the 
manifeftation  of  some  unseen  and  mysterious 
force — explained  on  a  wild  theory  of  the 
necessary  periodicity  of  prosperity  and  panics. 
It  would  even  have  been  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  spots  on  the  sun.  But  now  even 
men  who  never  read  Bagehot  begin  to  see 
that  world  commerce  has  its  laws.  It  moves 
to  the  advantage  of  one  pco[jle  and  to  the 
disadvantage  oi  auuther,  not  by  accident  nor 
chancy  but  in  obedience  to  weU-dtrected 
energy.  But  nowadays  the  vision  of  its 
generals  must  be  world-wide.  A  continuous 
pjsriod  of  commercial  prosperity  may  be  won 
by  the  right  knowledge  of  worid-wide  forces. 
Cheap  materia),  efficient  workmen,  costosaving 
machinery,  cheap  transportation,  cheap  insur- 
ance, sound  money,  good  credit,  effective 
banking  and  exchange,  good  telegraphic  ser- 
vice, the  effective  policing  of  foreign  ports 
and  countries,  favorable  duties,  trustworthy 
foreign  agents  and  easy  distribution  in  foreign 
lands,  mobile  capital,  an  accurate  and  fresh 
knowledge  of  foreign  markets  and  of  possible 
markets, -~  all  these  tilings  and  many  more 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  extension  of 
any  national  commerce  to-day.  And  when 
all  these  are  had,  generalship  is  still  necessary. 

CHARACTER  THE  BASIS  OF  TRADE  EXPANSION 

BUT  it  is  not  by  generalship  alone  that  we 
are  winning  foreign  markets.  It  is  by 
the  development  of  the  most  efficient  men  in 
the  workshops  and  all  along  the  line  to  the 
ultimate  maker  of  great  contracts.  The  char- 
acter of  the  British  workman,  who  was  for  a 
long  period  the  most  efficient  in  the  world,  — 
as  Carlyle  expressed  it,  "the  strongest,  the 
cunningest,  and  the  willingest  our  earth  ever 
had"  —  is  suffering  gravely  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  the  trades  unions. 
Tliese  limit  the  amount  oi  wurk  he  shall  do, 
restrict  him  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
lessen  his  chance  of  individual  development. 
For  this  reasim  among  others,  the  distinction 


of  the  greatest  efficiency,  measured  in  the 

worth  of  his  product,  has  passed  to  the  Ameri- 
can workman.  Other  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
the  American  workman  to  primacy  will  be 
found  in  the  spirit  of  many  American  work- 
shops, which  is  explained  in  an  article  in 
this  magazine  on  the  Betterment  of  Working 
Life. 

In  the  last  analysis  permanent  industrial 
success,  as  success  of  any  other  kind,  rests 

on  individual  character  and  capacity.  The 
nation  that  has  the  most  efficient  workmen, 
the  wisest  employers,  the  best  masters  of 
transportation,  the  most  far-eighted  mef* 
cl»nts,  the  most  accurate  students  of  foreign 
peoples,  all  working  together  under  the  most 
capable  leadership,  will  win  the  largest  share 
of  profitable  commerce  and  will  hold  it.  Suc- 
cess depends  on  individual  character  as  well 
as  on  good  generalship. 

Yet  in  this  imperial  sweep  of  our  activities 
which  give  such  scope  for  individual  cbar< 
acter  and  ability  as  was  never  before  open 
to  men  —  for  never  before  did  commerce  so 
directly  depend  on  character  and  broad  knowl- 
edge nor  contribute  so  much  to  civilization 
and  all  the  nobler  arts  —  we  are  sometimes 
told  by  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  great 
forces  of  the  modern  world  that  chances  for 
young  men  are  lessened  and  that  our  com- 
mercial expansion  is  degrading  the  American 
ideal  to  a  sordid  view  of  life  \ 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  LEADERS 

THE  prodigious  strides  that  we  ourselves 
are  making  in  foreign  trade  likewise 
demonstrate  the  value  of  good  commercial 
generalship.  The  statement  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  shows  that  our  export  of  manu- 
factured articles  alone  (not  our  agricultural 
products)  had  for  the  nine  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  September  30,  brought  more  than 
^ 1, 000,000  a  day  inchiding  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, or  nearly  31,500,000  for  every  working 
day  -^a  sam  three  times  as  great  as  tiie  value 
of  manufactured  exports  during  the  same 
months  of  1000,  and  two-and-arhalf  times  as 

great  as  \n  1895. 

The  items  of  this  increase  are  chiefly  of 
those  great  industries  that  command  man- 
agers of  the  highest  ability  —  the  products  of 
iron  and  steel,  of  mineral  oil,  of  copper,  of 
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wood,  ot  leather,  of  cotton,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, chemicalsy  cars,  paper,  tobacco,  and 
the  like.  For  instance,  a  Pittsburg  car  com- 
pany in  November  received  (in  London)  a 
contract  for  $5,000,000  worth  of  rolling-stock 
lor  South  Atrican  railways.  The  bid  of  the 
American  company  was  lower  by  a  third  than 
any  European  company's  bid,  and  the  time  of 
delivery  eii^ht  months  less.  And  this  is  only 
one  in  a  long  series  of  contracts  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  secured  from  South 
African  railways. 

American  advance  into  European  markets, 
so  long  as  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  a<^ricul- 
tural  products,  was  complacently  regarded  by 
European  economists  as  only  a  natural  result 
of  the  soil ;  for  they  forgot  the  important  part 
that  ae^ricnltural  machinery  and  labor-saving 
transportation  devices  played.  Good  man- 
agement and  good  generalship  have  had 
much  to  do  even  with  the  building  up  of  our 
agricultural  exports.  One  great  American 
provider  of  meat-products  maintains  a  more 
extensive  and  accurate  meteorological  survey 
of  the  world  than  any  govemmoit,  in  order 
that  he  may  forecast  the  needs  and  the  buy> 
ing  capacity  of  the  people  of  every  country. 

A  fair  statement  of  the  trade  relations  of 
the  three  great  manufacturing  nations  was 
made  in  the  October  number  of  TAt  Fort- 
ni^tfy  Review  by  Benjamin  Taylor 

"We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  German  compe- 
tition with  us  in  the  world's  mnrkcts  has  readied  its 
high-water  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real 
strength  of  the  industrial  competition  of  America 
has  yet  to  be  felt.  The  measure  designed  to  revive 
the  American  mercantile  marine  did  not  pass  through 
last  Congre^,  but  some  measure  of  the  sort  will 
certainly  become  law  wiUiin  the  next  four  yesrs  if 
the  Republicans  are  confirmed  in  power.  Even 
now  American  manufacturers  are  sending;  ship- 
building material  to  this  country,  not  at  a  sacrifice 
«ttd  merely  to  lighten  their  stocia,  but  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  America  has  obtnined  and  will  retain 
the  lead  as  the  greatest  iron  and  steel  producer  in 
die  wortd.  And  si  sudi  she  is  compelled  both  to 
incrc  ise  her  home  market  by  ship-baiiding  and  to 
obtain  foreign  markets. 

**  As  for  American  coal,  it  has  certainly  come  to 
stay  in  Europe,  though  it  may  cease  to  come  to 
Great  Britain  when  our  inflated  indtiMry  is  restored 
to  normal  condition.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
for  American  coal  to  come  into  our  ports  in  order 
to  nsfce  a  aetioos  inroad  upon  our  foreign  trade." 


PBOVBaaOB  MAX  M0IXXK 

IN  the  death  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  the 
worl  (1  lost  one  of  its  distingubhed  men,  and 

l-lngland  one  of  its  most  interesting  personages. 
He  belonged  to  a  grouj)  who,  during  the  last 
half  century,  represented  Oxford  to  the  out- 
side world — an  Oxford  which  was  rathtn*  the 
expression  of  an  et/ws  (as  Oxford  slang  has 
it),  i.e.  an  attitude,  toward  knowledge,  than 
an  aspect  of  knowledge  itself.  An  Oxonian 
would  never  think  of  putting  htm  along  with 
Arnold,  Newman,  and  Jowett,  and  on  the 
surface  his  life  seems  to  have  had  little  in 
common  with  that  of  these  men  But  he 
represented  a  scientific  ideal  that  was  of  the 
same  stuff  as  Arnold's  critical  ideal,  New- 
man's religious  ideal,  Jowctt's  ethical  ideal, 
and  with  them  he  forms  part  of  the  literary 
humanistic  movement  of  the  middle  of  the 
century.  All  these  men  were  interesting 
personalities  rather  than  apostles  of  any  en- 
during system  of  thought. 

Max  Miillcr's  succes.sor  will  probably  be  a 
man  who  represents  the  strenuous  modern 
scholarship.  For  tiie  days  of  the  urbane 
and  leisurely  learning  of  the  mid-century  are 
numbered,  and  its  literary  aspects  no  longer 
command  the  attention  they  once  did.  They 
have  given  way  to  something  more  capable  of 
standing  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life. 

It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  Max  Miillcr's 
real  achievement  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
He  moved  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  and  jeal- 
ousies whose  bitternesses  have  even  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  to  cloud  the  judgments  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  able  fairly  to  judge  his 
work.  Popularly,  his  achievement  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  scientific  scholarship. 
For  his  '* Science  of  Language^*  has  long 
been  one  of  the  few  books  on  language  that 
the  public  has  cared  to  read,  and  Max  Miil- 
lcr's name  has  long  stood  for  a  system  of  my- 
thology that  the  general  public,  while  really 
knowing  very  little  about  it,  has  elevated  to 
a  science.  But  his  book  on  language  and  lii.s 
system  of  mythology  have  neither  of  them 
ever  taken  a  place  among  the  serious  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford. 

Granting  this  weakness,  such  books  have 
their  uses,  and  often  no  mean  ones ;  his  have 
undoubtedly  paved  the  way  among^men  who 
are  not  scholars,  for  a  true  conception  of  lan- 
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guagc  and  literature.  The  workers  in  this 
field  are,  as  a  rule,  unable  to  see  the  wood  on 

account  of  the  trees,  in  the  study  of  langnnpc 
confused  by  words,  in  the  study  of  literature 
confused  by  books.  So  that  these  subjects 
Stilt  await  a  mind  and  hand  like  Max  MOller's 
to  infuse  life  into  them. 

A  BIGHT  niDIAV  SDUCATlOVAIr  TUB 

OUR  North  American  Indians  were  once 
among  the  most  expert  basket-weavers 

in  the  world.  Now  only  the  older  Indians 
know  the  art,  and  certain  tribes  whose  work 
was  incomparably  fine  and  beautiful  have 
already  lost  it  After  much  pauperizing 
under  the  abominable  reservation  system,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Indians  needed  an  in- 
dustry to  save  them  from  sinking  still  lower. 
Lace-making,  after  Brussels  and  French  pat- 
terns, was  first  superimposed  on  a  Minnesota 
rcscr\-ation,  whence  it  has  si)read.  Now  lace- 
making,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 


European  woman,  fits  her  like  a  glove;  and 
quite  as  truly,  basket-making  fits  the  Indian 

like  a  moccasin.  Yet  the  Indians  have  suc- 
ceeded at  niakinf.;  lace,  for  they  have  reniark- 
abie  skill  with  the  fingers.  But  Commissioner 
Jones,  the  present  enlightened  administrator 
of  Indian  affairs,  has  taken  up  a  task  of 
human  development  in  the  right  way  and  has 
made  plans  to  revive  basket-making  by  intro- 
ducing it  into  tfie  Government  Indian  schools, 
where  the  children,  who  now  know  nothing 
of  this  beautiful  art,  may  learn  from  the  only 
masters  cai^ableot  teaching  them,  —  their  own 
people,  directed  by  white  teachers  who  know 
the  needs  of  the  constantly  widening  market. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars*  worth  of 
baskets  arc  imported  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many every  year — money  which  by  every 
right  should  be  earned  by  our  capable  and 
needy  Indians ;  and  better  than  the  mon^ 
they  will  earn  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
what  they  do  with  surpassing  skill. 
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ITS  DEnVITE  AND  PRACTICAL  UTILITIES— CHILDREN'S  ROOM,  IN- 
FORMATION DESK,  INDUSTRLAL  COLLECTION,  TRADE  CATALOGUES, 
"STANDARD  LIBRARY*'  ROOM.  AND  BOOKS  ON  TIMELY  SUBJECIS 

BY 

GEORGE  ILES 

mmm  or  tmb  ammkaii  umumt  AMMCU-niM 


AS  a  model  public  library  in  a  city  of 
moderate  size,  we  may  take  that  of 
Providence,  newly  housed  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $450^000,  of  which  more  than 
$260,000  was  a  j;ift  from  the  late  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown.  Unlike  the  New 
England  rule,  its  maintenance  is  only  in 
part  municipal,  with  a  constant  stream  of 
gifts  testif3ring  to  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  its  public.  This  institution  is  chosen  be- 
cause it  incorporates  the  best  modern  prac- 
tice in  its  administration  with  some  original 
features  of  great  merit,  the  whole  conducted 
with  a  courtesy,  an  enliL^htened  helpfulness, 
not  exceeded  in  the  world. 

First  as  to  its  architecture:  the  plans  were 
worked  out  in  daily  consultation  with  the 
librarian,  Mr.  William  E.  Foster;  the  inten> 
tion  has  been  to  design  rooms  of  such  form 


and  size  as  will  best  accommodate  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  library,  and  so  group 
these  together  as  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 
Instead  of  the  old-time  method  of  beginning 
with  an  ornamental  shell,  and  disposing  the 
interior  to  fit  that  shell,  the  interior  has  first 
been  carefully  thought  out,  and  then  an  ex< 
terior  of  great  beauty  has  enwrapped  it,  dis- 
covering, as  in  so  many  other  cases,  that 
beauty  may  be  the  natural  etiioresccnce  of 
utility.  As  becomes  a  public  building  in 
a  thriving  and  wealthy  city,  the  materials 
throughout  are  rich  and  the  decoration 
sumptuous,  presentinf^  withal  an  unceasing 
lesson  in  that  good  taste  which  is  the  prime 
element  in  good  art.  The  hazard  of  fire  is 
minimized  by  disposing  the  boilers  for  heat 
and  power  in  a  separate  building,  and  by  a 
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constructioii  tiiroughout  of  fire-proof  inar> 
ble^  Bton«,  and  encased  steel;  the  lighting 

is  electric,  preserving  the  purity  of  the  air; 
the  successive  floors  of  the  book-stacks  are 
of  thick  glass  to  promote  cleanliness  and 
diffuse  light.  Swift  eiectric  lifts  convey  the 
books  from  four  of  the  stack-stories.  When 
a  volume  is  to  be  dusted,  it  is  struck  over 
a  bell-mouthed  tube,  through  which  a  quick 
exhaust  bears  away  every  particle  of  dust 

From  the  handsome  vestibule,  we  enter 
the  large  room  devoted  to  children.  The 
best  books  for  the  young  are  ranged  iinoTT 
its  open  shelves,  and  the  tables  are  covered 
with  illustrated  magasines  and  papers.  A 
lady  of  tact  and  training  is  in  charge  to 
aid  the  young  folk  in  selection,  and  to  an- 
swer the  questions  they  are  invited  to  ask, 
—  a  privilege  freely .  exercised  when  their 
reading  has  to  do  with  their  lessons.  Month 
by  month,  collections  of  books  on  birds  or 
trees,  on  foreign  kinds  or  IcKal  history,  are 
placed  on  the  shelves,  with  intent  to  put  a 
uniting  thread  through  reading  which  other- 
wise might  be  haphazard  and  desultory. 

Adjoining  this  large  room  for  children  is 
a  smaller  apartment  where,  on  giving  due 
notice,  a  teacher  may  bring  her  class,  and 
find  on  a  table  the  chief  books  in  the  library 
bearing  on  the  theme  of  study,  while  the 
walls  display  every  map  and  picture  avail- 
able for  its  elucidation. 

We  pass  now  to  the  main  library.  Its 
very  full  reference  department  is  freely  ac- 
cessible ;  it  contains  many  catalogues  to  tell 
'he  inquirer  in  what  other  libraries  he  may 
hnd  books  not  to  be  had  here.  By  a  judi- 
cious plan,  this  library  together  with  those 
of  the  Athenaeum  and  of  Brown  University 
cooper  rite  in  their  purchases,  so  as  not  to 
duplicate  costly  works  seldom  in  demand; 
tiie  three  institutions  jointly  publish  a  monthly 
bulletin  of  a^essions  and  other  useful  infor- 
mation. Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Providence 
libraries,  Mr.  Fn'^ter  exerts  himself  to  procure 
loans  from  larger  collections,  whether  in  Bos- 
ton, Washington,  or  elsewhere.  This  method 
u  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral throughout  the  Union,  so  that  to-day 
the  common  store  of  literature  held  by  pub- 
lic univerai^,  and  state  libraries  is  meas- 
urably at  the  service  of  a  student  anywhere 
in  the  land. 


An  admirable  feature  of  the  main  room  of 

Mr.  Foster's  is  its  Information  Desk,  where 
an  officer  of  wide  knowledge,  long  experi- 
ence, and  the  patience  of  Job  endeavors  to 
reply  to  every  query.  As  a  rule,  these  ques- 
tions are  simple  enough,  coming  as  they  do 
princely  from  Vi^rs  unfamiliar  with  in- 
dexes, catalogues,  and  bibliographies.  At 
times,  as  when  an  inquirer  asks  how  many 
toothpicks  are  exported  from  this  country, 
a  little  delay  is  involved  in  the  necessary 
correspondence.  But  taking  one  day  with 
nnnther,  the  "posers"  are  few,  much  fewer. 
Liiau  one  would  imagine ;  and  the  desk,  by 
its  standing  invitation,  has  a  notabk  effect 
in  furthering  the  usefulness  of  the  library, 
and  in  giving  an  enlarged  field  to  many  a 
work  of  reference  already  in  the  homes  of 
visitors.  Opening  from  the  main  library 
is  the  periodical  room.  Here  the  shelves  • 
for  the  racks  rise  directly  from  the  floor, 
crnnnnizincf  space  where  space  is  precious. 
The  raagazmes  equally  with  the  filed  news- 
papers are  hospitably  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public. 

We  return  to  the  library  proper  and  find 
its  most  striking  department  to  be  industrial. 
Providence  is  a  city  famous  for  its  varied  and 
ingenious  manufactures;  its  machinery,  ma> 
chine  tools,  measuring  instruments,  silver- 
ware, and  textiles  are  exported  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Every  industry  in  the 
dty  has  been  canvassed  with  a  view  to  its 
promotion  by  this  library.  Here  are  costly 
books  of  design  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London 
to  afford  an  architect  an  unhackneyed  piece 
of  decoration,  or  suggest  to  an  inventor  a 
better  arrangement  for  a  loom.  Here,  too, 
are  beautifully  illustrated  books  of  birds, 
insects,  flowers,  and  shells,  abounding  with 
hints  to  the  devisers  of  new  patterns  and 
unwonted  embellishments.  These  artbts, 
indeed,  are  now  asking  for  pictures  of  crys- 
tals and  gems,  for  the  rex'cl  ir'-  ns  of  the 
microscope  and  the  polariscope,  that  nothing 
in  air,  earth,  or  ocean  may  be  wanting  in 
their  quest  for  quaint  and  novel  motives.  For 
the  convenience  of  copiers  a  draughting  table 
is  provided ;  near  by  is  a  dark  room  for  the 
easier  and  speedier  reproductions  of  the 
camera. 

Noteworthy  among  the  industrial  books 
are  the  trade  catalogues;  these  are  issued  as 
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Adverdsements  pure  and  simple,  but  none  the 
less  they  contain  much  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  it  not  to  be  had  elsewhere, 
and  the  illustrations  are  ubualiy  capital.  The 
concerns  which  publish  these  books  are  begins 
ning  to  charge  for  them,  and  many  of  them 
are  well  worth  buying,  as,  for  instance,  the 
volumes  which  recite  how  the  pressure  blower 
is  supplanting  the  tall  chimney,  and  how 
aluminium  is  manufactured  by  electricity  for 
uses  as  diverse  as  those  of  SOUp  kettles  and 
the  circuits  of  telegraphy. 

All  that  Mr.  Foster  has  done  to  promote 
the  industries  of  Providence  he  has  repeated 
for  every  other  interest  of  the  city.  Every 
historical,  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  educa- 
tional, or  philanthropical  society  within  the 
gates  of  Providence  can  find  its  best  and 
most  helpful  literature  within  these  walls,  to 
the  end  that  the  library  may  be  the  rallying 
ground  and  centre  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
culture  and  advancement  of  the  community, 
la  this  important  matter  of  a  careful  adapta- 
tion of  the  contents  of  his  shelves  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  his  public,  Mr.  Foster 
has  followed  in  the  steps  of  that  Nestor  of 
American  librarians,  Mr.  S.  S.  Green  of 
Worcester.  Let  us  now  examine  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Providence  Library, 
original  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  also  deserving 
unqualified  praise. 

One  of  the  handsomest  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing, richly  and  quietly  furnished  in  carved  ma- 
hogany, much  resembles  the  private  library 
of  a  scholar  of  wealth  and  taste.  This  dis- 
plays Mr.  Fo.stcrs  "Standard  Library,"  a 
collection  of  less  than  a  thousand  of  the 
greatest  hooks  of  all  time,  few  of  them  less 
than  fifty  years  old,  all  in  the  best  editions, 
and  many  of  them  with  rare  and  authentic 
portraits.  The  purpose  throughout  has  been 
to  present  the  literature  of  power  as  distinct 
from  books  of  either  information  or  enter- 
tainment. Here  are  Chaucer,  Bacon,  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Milton,  Burke,  Tennyson, 
and  Thackeray ;  Homer  and  Sophocles ;  Vir- 
gil and  Horace;  Goethe  and  Scliillcr;  Dante 
and  Tasso;  and  their  peers  —  all  with  a  free 
invitation  to  be  taken  down  and  read.  In 
the  circulating  department  these  masterpieces 
are  to  be  had  in  duplicates,  but  the  splendid 
impulseof  this  throne-room  of  letters  is  directed 
to  whoever  is  forming  a  library  of  his  own. 


A  book  never  docs  us  so  much  good  as  when 

we  possess  it  —  when  we  are  free  to  take  it 
up  next  month  or  next  year — -when  we 
infringe  no  rule  as  we  mark  its  nubby  pas- 
sages, or  refer  on  the  fly-leaf  to  the  pages 
we  mean  to  re-read.  Of  golden  value  then 
are  the  intimations  of  such  a  store  as  this, 
winnowed  by  that  patient  breath  of  time 
which  at  last  unerringly  divides  the  literature 
of  the  ages  from  the  books  of  a  day. 

I^et  us  now  pass  to  another  feature  of  the 
Providence  Library  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  de- 
veloped so  fully  elsewhere.  Mr.  Foster  has 
observed,  the  attraction  conferred  by  timeli^ 
ness  upon  a  book  or  an  article.  He  knows 
that  what  makes  newspapers  popular  is  news, 
and  that  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  an  informing 
book  largely  turns  upon  its  treating  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  Accordingly  for  several 
years  past  he  has  noted  every  morning  the 
theme  uppermost  in  the  public  mind, — 
whether  a  presidential  canvass,  a  threatened 
strike,  or  aught  else ;  he  then  has  drawn  up 
a  list  of  every  important  book,  report,  pam- 
phlet, or  article  in  his  library  bearing  on  that 
topic,  and  the  list  has  been  posted  in  the 
main  room  and  published  in  the  local  press. 
In  this  thoughtful  fashion  much  of  his  store 
goes  into  active  circulation  instead  of  gather- 
ing dust  on  the  shelves ;  while  the  public  of 
Providence  has  a  special  opportunity  to  be 
well  informed  on  current  questions  wher^ 
often  enough,  much  first-hand  evidence  is  in 
danger  of  being  overlaid  bv  later  but  less  reli- 
able testimony.  In  addition,  Mr.  I'^oster  of  ten 
chooses  themes  of  more  than  fleeting  interest, 
as  Paris  and  the  Exhibition  of  this  year,  or 
American  Colonial  Architecture,  and  focusses 
light  upon  them  from  sources  all  but  f<H> 
gotten. 

Just  as  we  leave  the  building  we  enter  for 
a  moment  the  handsome  hall  in  which  lectures 

and  addresses  on  literary  themes  are  given. 
At  a  touch  a  broad  white  sheet  may  be  low- 
ered for  stereopticon  illustrations.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  strong  burlap,  to  bear  pho- 
tographs and  other  pictures  as  one  exhibition 
succeeds  another  in  a  round  of  informing 
delight. 

By  this  time,  I  trust,  the  public  library  of 
Providence  commends  itself  to  you  as  it  does 
to  me,  as  a  model  of  what  such  an  institution 
should  be. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  OUR  ARCTIC  REGIONS 

THK  IIAKKIMAN  ALASKA  KXPEDITIOV  —  HUNDREDS  OF  NEW 
ANIMALS,  LNSEtTS,  AND  PLANTS— AN  UNKNOWN  FIORD  EXPLORED 
—  ASTONISHING  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS  OF  A  SUMMER'S  CRUISE 
UP   THE    COAST  — A    SUC.t;ESTION  TO    AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES 

HOW  THE  PLAN  ORIGINATED 

The  story  of  the  expedition  is  so  suggestive 
in  several  special  ways  as  to  merit  telling  in 
detail.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  Kdward 
H.  Harriman,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
decided,  instead  of  going  to  ICurope,  to  take 
his  family  to  Alaska  for  a  summer's  trip. 
Naturally  enough  he  did  not  care  to  confine 
himself  to  the  regular  excursion  routes  and 
boats,  yet  the  cost  of  chartering  a  special 
steamer  seemed  out  of  reason  merely  for  a 
personal  outing.  In  this  dilemma  he  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  taking  with  him  a  party 
of  scientists,  the  value  of  whose  observations 
and  collections  would,  he  felt,  more  than 
justify  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

Here  is  the  list  which,  with  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  family  and  friends,  made  up  the  party 
of  fifty:  — 

moi/H^is-rs  AND  zo»)i.cx;isTS 

Dr.  C.  Il.irt  Mcrri.iin,  U.  S.  Itiolof^icnl  Survey. 
Dr.  A.  K.  KishtT,  U.  S.  I'liolo^^ical  Survry. 
I'rof.  William  K.  kittL-r,  University  cif  California. 
Prof.  I>.  (i.  Elliot,  Fii-M  ( '.ilumliiaii  Museum,  t  hicago. 
Dr.  Wesley  R.  Coe,  Vale  University. 

(>K\iril<i|.<K:is-|S 

Clias.  ,\.  Keeler,  Museum  of  <  'alifornia  .'Viailemy  of  Science, 
koliert  Ki'l>;«ay,  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 
John  Kurruu^hs. 

HOTANISTS 
Prof.  William  H.  Hrewer.  Vale  University. 
Dr.  William  Trelease,  Missouri  llotaiiical  (ianlen. 
F,  V.  Colville,  U.  S.  Department  of  .Xgriculture. 
Thomas  II.  Kearney,  U.  S.  I>epartmet)t  of  .Agriculture. 
Prof.  De  .Mton  Saunilers,  Itroukings,  S.D. 
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THE  concrete  results  of 
an  enterprise  form  an  en- 
during basis  upon  which 
to  build  an  estimate  of  its 
success.  Let  us  say  first 
of  all,  then,  regarding  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Kxpedi- 
tion,  that  (with  most  of  the 
collections  still  far  from 
completely  classified)  it  is 
already  known  that  this 
L.A.r^-.  party  of  scientists,  in  their 
two  months'  trip  from  Seattle  to  Bering  Sea 
and  back,  discovered  between  ///;r<-  r/;/r/ /o/tr 
hiiudrcd  s])ecies  and  subspecies  of  animals 
and  plants  new  to  science ;  made  important 
changes  in  the  best  previous  maps ;  discov- 
ered scores  of  unknown  glaciers;  and  immeas- 
urably increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Alaska 
fauna  and  flora. 

Thousands  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time 
are  devoting  their  lives  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  the  search  after  tho.sc  manifestations 
of  nature  still  uncharted  by  Science,  —  think- 
ing themselves  amply  rewarded  if  from  time 
to  time  they  can  extend  the  dominion  of  the 
mi.stress  they  serve  over  a  single  new  form 
of  plant  or  animal  life;  and  in  the  light  of 
this,  one  need  not  point  out  the  magnitude  of 
this  expedition's  achievement  during  the  two- 
months*  cruise  up  the  Alaskan  coast. 
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GF.oijor.isrs 

Pfof.  R.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst  College. 
G.  K.  •  lilhcrt,  L'.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Dr.  Charles  I'alache,  llar%-arti  University. 

ARri>rs 

Louis  ARXwiz  Fucrtcs  ( birds) . 
K.  Swain  ( iilTonl. 
F.  S.  Dellcnbaugh. 

PHYSICIANS 
l>r.  I.cwi*  R.  Morris. 
I)r.  K.  I..  Trudeau. 

GLACIOLOCIST 

John  Muir. 
p.\i-*:ovr<)ux;is-r,  <:kographkr,  vrrc. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

MI.MN(;  KNGINF.F.R 
W.  11.  Ufvcreux,  (ilenwou<l  Springs,  Col. 

F<JRKSTKR 

Dr.  llcrnhard  E.  Fernow,  Cornell  University. 

r.F.or,R.APHF.R 
Henry  (>annett,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

ANTHROP*  n.iKJIST 
Dr.  George  llird  (jrinncU,  Editor  Fortil  &*  Stream. 

F.VIOMOUK.IST 
I'rof.  T.  Kincaid,  .Seattle,  Wash. 

TAXIIiFRMIs^lS 
E.  C.  Starks,  U.  S.  Hiological  .Survey. 
lx:on  J.  Cole,  .\nn  .\rlH)r,  Mich. 

ph<>hh;kaphkrs 

E,  S.  Curtis,  Seattle,  \\  ash. 
D.  G.  Invcrarity. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  impressive  body 
of  experts  left  New  York  on  May  23(1  in  Mr. 
Harriman's  special  train,  and  the  complete 


e  X  p'e  d  i  t  i  o  n 
sailed  from 
Seattle  the 
last  of  May 
in  the  steam- 
er George 
W.  Elder. 

The  re- 
sults of  the 
ad  m  i  rable 
management 
and  untiring 
effort  have 
already  been 
alluded  to. 
Here  is  a 
summary  of 
the  discover- 
ies in  differ- 
ent branches 
of  work,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  before  the  collec- 
tions are  comjjletcly  worked  up  and  classified 
by  the  many  specialists  to  whom  this  difficult 
task  has  been  assigned  :  — 

NEW  FOXES,  SHREWS,  A.ND  OTHER  MAMMALS 

Twenty-six  kinds  of  mammals  new  to 
science  were  found  in  the  collection  of  215 
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THK  KADI  A  K  FOX. 
One  of  the  nru  nianimals  discovered  by  the  Harriman  Exprdition. 


specimens  secured.  Amtnifj  those  were  two 
foxes,  one  larj^er  than  any  North  American 
species  previously  known,  and  marked  by  an 
enormous  tail,  —  much  constricted  where  it 
joins  the  body,  then  growin{^  extremely  large 
and  bushy,  and  from  this  point  tapering 
to  the  tip  —  which  was  named  the  Kadiak 
Island  Fox  {rti/f>cs  /larriniani);  five  species 
and  sub-species  of  shrews,  and  five  new  forms 
of  hares,  besides  lemmings,  jiorcupines,  sper- 
mophiles,  and  so  on. 

RARE  SPECIKS  OF  BIRDS 

No  new  birds  were  found,  but  specimens 
of  two  very  rare  kinds,  McKay's  snow  Hake 
{Passt  riiia  liyperhorai)  and  Kittlitz's  murre- 
let,  were  collected  ;  while  the  five  hundred 
other  specimens  brought  back  extended  the 
known  range  of  many  species,  and  in  one 
in.stance  supplemented  facts  previously  gath- 
ered, so  as  to  confirm  the  existence  of  an 
undescribcd  and  unnamed  sub-species. 

CRABS,  SF.A-WORMS,  AND  OTHF.K  MARINE  INVER- 
TEBRATES 

The  work  in  marine  invertebrates  was  jiar- 
ticularly  successful.  A  small  crab  (/'///// /.iv/ ), 
found  living  in  the  burrows  of  a  sea-worm, 


and  a  shrimp  were  added  to  the  known 
list  of  ten-footed  crustaceie.  In  a  single 
group  of  sea-worms,  known  as  Nemcrteans, 
twenty-five  of  the  thirty  species  collected 
were  entirely  new,  and  only  two  had  been 
previously  found  in  Alaska.  One  of  these 
strange  worms  is  fully  six  feet  long  and  of 
a  deep  vermilion  color ;  another  of  equal 
size  is  blood-red  with  a  while  head  ;  and  the 
zoologists  declare  that  these  creatures  do  not 
appear  in  such  varied  and  striking  forms  any- 
where else  in  the  world.    An  estimate  from 


r.lI.I.S  IN  FLIGHT  AT  THE  UKEKhlNC  r.KlH  NOS. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  INSECTS  FORMERLY  UNKNOWN 


•HARKM"  OK  FUR  SKAl.S. 


Tbe  Military  bull  in  Ihc  back|;rr>tiiKl  lian  '}%i>t  bren  defealed  by  hi»  rival 
ID  front  after  a  fierce  tight  for  poueuion  of  the  herd. 

the  specialist  in  charge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  research  places  the  total  number 
of  new  marine  invertebrates  as  rather  above 
than  below  o/w  hnudnd ;  and  one  discovery 
of  great  importance  was  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  Entcrof<ucitsta  (Ilarrhnatiia  tnacu- 
losa).  This  group  of  animals  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  animated  discussion 
among  zoologists,  many  investigators  holding 
that  they  are  the  starting-point  of  the  back- 
boned animals  —  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ritter  this  new  species  seems 
to  settle  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 


A  dozen  famous  specialists  are  now  at 
work  studying  and  classifying  the  five  thou- 
.sand  pinned  in.sects  (besides  spiders  and  lar- 
val forms  preserved  in  alcohol)  brought  back 


Pmium  if  t.  A-  fSin^M. 

HEAI>  OF  JAFXiER. 


by  the  expedition  ;  and  al- 
ready it  is  known  that  of 
the  nine  hundred  species 
I  _^  represented  two  hun- 
dred have  never  be- 
fore been  described 
by  the  entomologists,  and  many  more  were 
supposed  to  e.xist  only  in  Northern  Europe. 


/ 


MrKAVS  SNOWFI-AKK. 


NEW  FORMS  OF  I'l.ANT  LIFE 

In  the  botanical  work,  though  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  all  was  made,  it  is 
still  almo.st  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the 
results,  since  the  reports  of  the  foreign  spe- 
cialists engaged  in  working  u|)  particular 
groups  have  not  yet  come  in.  Hut  probably 
ten  new  flowering  plants  are  included, — 
among  them  a  unique  willow  apparently 
growing  nowhere  except  on  the  shores  of 
Vakutat  Hay  ;  several  fungi  hitherto  unde- 
scribcd  are  included,  and  a  number  of  new 
seaweeds  (A/i^<r)  are  also  already  in  evi- 
dence. 
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GEOI.OOICAL  WORK 

Collections  of  the  Sitka  black  slates,  the 
crystalline  rocks  at  I'lovcr  Hay,  and  of  the 
rocks  of  that  stranj^e  freak  of  nature,  Hoj^os- 
lof  Volcano,  as  well  as  of  fossils  of  various 
kinds,  are  now  being  studied  microscopically. 
In  addition,  matiy  observations  of  glaciers 
were  taken  in  the  endeavor  to  throw  light 
upon  their  apparently  erratic  waxing  and 
waning  which,  though  for  centuries  the  sub- 
ject of  all  sorts  of  speculations  and  wild 
guesses  on  the  part  of  Kuropcan  geologists, 
still  baffles  scientific  research.  The  .Alaska 
glaciers  are  on  such  a  grand  scale  compared 
with  even  the  most  famous  Iuiro[}can  ones 
that  they  offer  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  field 
in  which  to  test  the  various  theories  advanced. 


CORRECTI.NG 


THE  CO.AST-I.INK 
GLACIERS 


A.NI)  MAI'I'ING 


When  the  expedition  left  Vakutat  Bay  and 
went  to  Prince  William  Sound  many  changes 
were  found  necessary  in  the  maps,  for,  par- 
ticularly on  the  north  and  west  sides,  the 
Sound  had  never  been  accurately  charted. 
Here,  too,  occurred  the  great  find  of  the 


I  UK  VAKLTAT  WIKLOW  {Salix  Amflifoita). 
A  new  >pecie«  diMovetol  by  the  Expnliiiun. 

trip,  geographically  speaking,  —  a  noble  fiord, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  before 
been  suspected  becau.se  a  glacier  almost  bars 
its  entrance:  fifteen  miles  in  length,  this 
"  Harriman  Fiord"  contained  five  new  dis- 
charging glaciers.  (Only  twenty-two  glaciers 
of  the  class  known  as  "  living  "  glaciers  were 
observed  during  the  whole  voyage,  though 
many  hundreds  of  "dead"  ones,  —  so  called 


KADIAK  MKAR. 

This  is  the  Iarj;f«it  sppcies  ofliear  known,  often  .-iiiaining  tlif  size  o)  .-i  fiill-crown  ox.   A  medium-sized  sp4>cim«n  was 

shot  by  Mr.  Il.irriman  un  lri|i. 
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A  PANORAMIC  VIFAV  OF 
One  of  thf  glaciers  discuvered  in  Prince  William 


because  their  fronts  do  not  reach  the  sea  and 
they  do  not  therefore  discharj^c  icebergs,  — 
scores  of  thcni  formerly  unknown,  were 
examined  and  charted.) 

Mr.  John  Burroughs  describes  this  experi- 
ence in  his  narrative  of  the  trip  as  follows  :  — 

"  I^atcr  in  the  aftornoon  we  ascended  an  arm  of 
Port  Wells  more  to  the  westward  and  entered  upon 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  We  steamed  up  to  a  glacier 
of  prodigious  size  that  reared  its  front  across  the 
head  of  the  inlet  and  barred  further  progress  in 
that  direction  —  the  Itarry  (ilacier.  Accortling  to 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur%ey  map  we  were  at  the  end 
of  navigation  in  these  watt-rs  ;  but  Mr.  Harriman 
suggested  to  the  Captain  that  he  take  the  shi]>  a 
little  nearer  the  glacier,  when  a  way  seemed  open 
to  the  left. 

"  The  Captain  natumlly  hesitated  to  enter  it :  it 
was  unmapped  and  unsounded  water. 

"'(io  ahead.  Captain,'  said  Mr.  Harriman;  'I 
will  take  the  risk.' 

"  We  went  on  under  a  good  head  of  steam  down 


this  new  inlet  where  no  ship  had  ever  before  passed, 
(ilaciers  hung  on  the  steep  mountain  sides  all  about 
us.  One  of  these  was  self-named  the  Serpentine 
by  reason  of  its  win«iing  course  down  from  its 
hidden  sources  in  the  mountains  —  a  great  white 
serpent  with  its  jaws  set  with  glittering  fangs  at  the 
sea.  .Another  was  self-named  the  Stairway,  as  it 
came  down  in  regular  terraces  or  benches.  .*\s  we 
neared  the  front  of  this  glacier  the  mountains  to 
the  left  again  parted  and  opened  up  another  new 
arm  of  the  sea,  with  more  glaciers  tumbling  in 
mute  sublimity  from  the  heights,  or  rearing  colos- 
sal palisades  across  our  front.  .Another  ten-mile 
course  brought  us  to  the  hea<i  of  this  inlet,  which 
was  imleeil  the  end  of  navigation  in  this  direction. 
Subse'juenlly  this  inlet  was  filly  named  the  Harri- 
man Fiord,  and  the  glacier  at  the  head  of  it, 
Harriman  (ilacier." 

A   REMARKABLE  PIBLICATION 

These  notable  discoveries  are  to  be  pre- 
served in  a  form  quite  commensurate  with 
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COLUMBIA  GI>ACIF.R. 

Sound,  and  named  by  the  Harriman  Expedition. 


their  importance.  Mr.  Harriman  proposes 
to  embody  them  in  several  volumes.  One  of 
these  will  contain  a  long  narrative  of  the 
journey  by  John  Hurroufjhs,  besides  a  dozen 
articles  of  general  interest  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  ;  and  three  or  four 
will  be  devoted  to  the  technical  reports  of 
fifty  or  sixty  experts  in  the  various  special 
branches  of  research.  Mr.  Fucrtes,  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Audubon  seems  now 
to  rest,  has  pictured  in  color  all  the  mo.st 
noteworthy  birds  of  the  region  ;  Mr.  Gifford 
and  Mr.  Ucllenbaugh  have  painted  and 
exhibited  scores  of  views  of  the  glaciers, 
mountains,  sunsets,  land-and-sea-scapes,  and 
natives  that  pas.sed  like  a  panorama  before 
their  eyes;  and  Mr.  Walpole  was  sent  to 
Alaska  specially,  after  the  expedition  re- 
turned, to  paint  some  of  the  wonderful  orchids 
and  other  flower.?.  A  great  many  of  these 
paintings  have  been  fac-similed  in  color  by 


the  most  expert  lithographers,  and  in  addition 
some  hundreds  from  the  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs taken  have  been  selected  for  repro- 
duction by  photogravure  and  pen  drawings. 
The  popular  volume  alone  will  contain  nearly 
a  hundred  of  these  photogravures,  more  than 
thirty  colored  plates,  and  probably  two  hun- 


I 


I 


BOOOSLOF  VOLCANO. 

The  new  cone,  which  was  suddenly  laM  up  oul  of  ihe  »ca  a  few 
years  agn,  n  >hown  un  ihc  right,  slill  smoking.  The  older  cxiinci  one 
appears  in  (he  diMance. 
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HAkklMAN  GI_\CIF.R. 


At  the  head  of  Haniman  Fiord  — both  fiord  und  glacier  first  made  known  by  the  Harriman  Expedition. 

dred  line  drawings ;  so  that,  presented  on 
an  all-rag  paper  and  handsomely  bound,  it 
will  form  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  work 
of  travel  and  exploration  ever  issued  in 
this  country. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  MILLIONAIRES 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  actual  fruit 
of  the  expedition  is  its  value  as  a  sign-po.st 
to  our  multi-millionaire.s.  A  little  while  ago 
a  Western  man  of  vast  wealth  was  heard  to 
complain  to  a  friend  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  spend  his  money  satisfactorily.  W'e 
venture  to  believe  that  this  is  an  embarrass- 
ment commoner  than  people  often  realize. 
Only  the  dislt)rtcd  imagination  of  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  and  the  sensational  press 
really  conceives  our  wealthy  men  as  a  class 
apart,  entirely  engrossed  in  oppressing  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  in  order  to  swell  their 
bloated  tnoney-bags.  With  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  possessing  hirge  for- 
tunes, there  has  come  even  a  greater  growth  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  When  all  his  own 
wants  are  supplied  the  average  human  being 
can  hardly  help  thinking  of  others ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  and  univer.sal  desire 
to  do  something  that  will  preserve  his  name 


to  posterity,  the  man  of  fortune  is  more  than 
likely  to  have  an  ideal  (carefully  hidden  from 
the  world,  no  doubt)  of  doing  good  with  his 
money,  and  of  using  his  power  to  advance 
civilization. 

Mr.  Harriman's  Alaska  Expedition  and  its 
magnificent  results  .seem  to  indicate  one  true 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  great  field  lying  open  before  them 
will  prove  attractive  to  our  American  rich 
men  who  are  tired  of  the  game  of  mere 
money-getting. 


BARRY  Gt.\CIF.R. 
which  almcMl  ban  the  entrance  l<i  Harriman  Fiord. 
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THE  BETTERMENT  OF  WORKING  LIFE 

THE  SOCIAL  F.NCINKKR  — IMrROVEMF.NT  OF  FACTORY  CONDITION'S  — WHAT 
A  NUMBER  OK  MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THEIR  WORK-PEOPLE 
—  "PHILANTHROPY"    SUPERSEDED    BY    PROFITABLE    MUTUAL  INTEREST 

BY 

R.    E.  PHILLIPS 

[The  author  of  thu  ■rticle  made  a  visit  to  the  faclorie^  that  he  de<cribr»  to  cri  the  facit  at  firs!  hand,  and  what  he  ha« 

wnttcn  wa>  wntlcn  from  his  own  oinervaiionit.] 


THE  most  important 
subject  in  our  social 
welfare  is  the  well-being 
of  working  life.  There 
is  no  other  question  in 
social  economy  com- 
parable in  significance 
to  this.  With  the  in- 
creasing organization  of 
industry  is  the  lot  of  the 
individual  worker  get- 
ting worse  or  is  it  getting 


One  way  of  reRittcii  _ 
plaints  and  tuggrsiions. 


better.'  The  following 
firsthand  observations 
of  experiments  at  cooperation  in  interest,  but 
not  directly  in  profits,  made  in  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  seem  to  me  to 
show  a  tendency  toward  better  working  con- 
ditions and  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  betterment  of  working  life  pays. 

A  committee  of  prominent  business  men  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  appointed  last  October  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  report  on 


plans  for  industrial  betterment  that  had  been 
adopted  in  other  cities,  including  recommen- 
dations to  employers  of  working-people  in 
Cleveland.  The  result  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Chairman  of  an  Industrial  Committee, 
whose  duties  are  to  act  as  adviser  on  social 
betterment.    To  the  city  of  Cleveland,  then, 


THK.  Six  IN  HttCR 

In  thi»  factory  the  workmen  have  reailini;  tl<  ^Ic*  and  chair*,  with 
a  (tiano  and  many  such  conveniences. 
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LUNCH-TIME -THE  OLD  WAY. 

belongs  the  honor  of  having  the  first  Social 
Engineer. 

About  thirty  factories  and  stores  in  that 
city  are  now  carrying  out  various  plans  for 
the  betterment  of  their  working-people.  The 
efforts  of  most  of  them  to  improve  working 
conditions  have  been  made  under  unfavorable 
conditions  of  buildings  or  of  work.  The 
results  are  therefore  of  exceptional  interest 
and  im[)ortance. 

The  Cleveland  Hardware  Company,  for 
example,  wished  to 
equip  a  lunch-room 
in  the  factory,  in  order 
to  keep  their  men 
from  the  near-by  sa- 
loons at  lunch-time, 
and  because  they  be- 
lieved that  a  demon- 
stration of  a  practical 
interest  in  their  wel- 
fare would  pay.  Hut 
every  foot  of  space 
in  the  factory  was  in 
necessary  use.  They 
had  to  make  room,  as 
it  were,  by  force.  The 
first  step  was  to  over- 
haul and  clean  the 
whole  factory.  The 
result  was  that  kitchen 
space  was  found. 

The  kitchen  thus 
provided  for  was  a  room  9  feet  square,  at 
the  end  of  a  corridor  between  two  buildings. 
But  not  half  the  problem  was  yet  solved. 


HEATING  COFFEE- THE  OI.P  WAV. 


There  must  be  a  lunch-room  for  350  men. 
Folding  tables  were  put  in  the  aisles  between 
the  machines,  a  table  to  every  6  men.  A 
monitor  is  assigned  to  every  table.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  takes  to  the  kitchen  a  square  tin 
bo.x  arranged  with  12  small  compartments, 
where  individual  orders  are  placed.  Thus  a 
rush  at  the  serving-window  is  avoided.  The 
men  who  do  not  care  to  form  sets  go  to  the 
window  after  the  monitors  have  been  served 
and  order  what  they  wish.  In  this  wav,  the 
entire  force  of  350  is  served  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  noon  whistle. 

The  next  .step  was  to  add  to  the  bill  of  fare, 
which  at  fir.st  contained  only  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches. New  things  were  added  —  Hamburg 
steak,  2  cents ;  pork  and  beans  with  a  slice 
of  bread,  3  cents  ;  half  a  dozen  crackers  with 
cheese,  2  cents ;  pie,  3  cents ;  mashed  pota- 
toe.s,  I  cent;  cooked  meats  with  bread,  6  cents; 
puddings,  3  cents;  oyster  soup  (on  Fridays^ 
5  cents;  and  so  on.  The  company's  purpose 
was  to  do  away  vvith  all  suspicion  of  charity 
and  to  give  the  men  wholesome  food  at  the 
lowest  price.  On  some  of  the  items  the  com- 
pany makes  enough  profit  to  cover  waste  and 
expenses.  The  pies,  for  instance,  cost  12 
cents  apiece.    They  are  cut  into  5  portions 

and  sold  at  3  cents  a 
portion.  On  coffee, 
sold  at  I  cent  a  pint, 
there  is  a  loss.  On 
the  whole  the  com- 
pany neither  loses  nor 
makes.  The  restau- 
rant pays  for  itself, 
but  makes  no  profit. 

Additions  to  the  bill 
of  fare  required  a  big- 
ger kitchen.  The  first 
kitchen  became  a  .serv- 
ing-room, and  a  bigger 
kitchen  was  made  in 
the  corridor  between 
the  rolling-mill  and  the 
foundry,  7  x  50  feet 
instead  of  9x9  feet. 
The  added  equipment 
cost  nearly  S200. 
Then,  cleanliness 
and  material  improvement  naturally  led  to 
a  consideration  of  other  needs.  A  branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Library  was  established  at 
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THF.  DINING-ROOM  WHICH  HAS  SUPEkbEDED  THE  OLD 

(sec  facing  |>age). 


HAND-TO-MOUTH"  METHODS 


the  factory.  Then  an  idea  that  brought 
excellent  results  was  coined  out.  It  was  an 
idea  that  smacked  somewhat  of  the  old 
attitude  of  charity,  but  it  was  a  most  inter- 
esting one.  Prominent  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world  were  asked  to  donate  to  a  pri- 
vate factory  library  one  book  each,  with  the 
signature  of  the  donor  on  the  fly-leaf.  The 
men  thus  got  an  autograph  library  of  300 
volumes,  selected  by  the  world's  prominent 
citizens.  Some  of  the  letters  sent  by  the 
donors  are  interesting.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss  wrote:  — 

"  I  am  sending  to  you  to-day  by  express,  two 
voltimes  of  *  Contemporary  .Xmcriran  Hiofjraphy.' 
.\s  almost  every  man  whose  name  ajjpears  in  these 
volumes  has  worked  his  way  up  from  small  or  very 
moderate  beginnings  to  jM)sitions  and  prosperous 
conditions,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  niake  no 
more  acceptable  gift  to  the  workers  of  your  com- 
pany, who  are  engaged  in  similar  efforts,  which  are 
certainly  attainable  under  our  beneficent  form  of 
government  by  every  American  Citizen." 


Captain  Robley  D.("  Fighting  Bob") Evans 
sent  a  copy  of  "  With  Sampson  in  the  War," 
with  a  characteristic  "fighting  letter"  :  — 

"  I  send  you  to-day  a  book  for  your  Library,  and 
hope  your  men  may  enjoy  the  at  count  of  our  feeble 
efforts  to  square  the  Maine  account." 


A  F.'VCTORV  LUNCH  CARD. 
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A  FORMER  VIKW  ALONG  A  RAILROAD  LEAULNG 
INTO  DAVTON,  OHIO. 


The  interest  taken  by  the  men  in  these 
books  has  repaid  the  company  many  times  for 
the  trouble  of  procuring  them.  It  stimulated 
the  reading  of  the  books  from  the  public 
library.  From  a  circulation  of  84  in  October, 
last  year,  the  first  month  the  books  were  drawn 
from  the  library,  the  number  now  read  in  the 
factory  averages  about  400  —  or  more  than  a 
book  per  month  for  each  man. 

Work  and  conditions  suggested  further  im- 
provements. In  the  rolling-mill,  for  instance, 
prostrations  frequently  occurred.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  time-schedule.  For  two 
shifts  of  12  hours  were  substituted  three 
of  8  hours  each.  The  result  was,  to  the 
men,  better  health,  fewer  prostrations,  and 
the  same  wages  ;  to  the  company,  greater  out- 
put without  added  expense.  Hy  means  of  air- 
shafts  over  the  furnaces  all  prostrations  were 
finally  avoided. 


THE  SAME  REST-ROOM  rNPER  MORE  KAVOKABLE 

CON  urr  IONS. 


In  cases  of  accident  or  sickness  the  men 
formerly  looked  to  the  company  for  assistance, 
and  it  was  given.  But  the  plan  proved  un- 
satisfactory. It  caused  dissatisfaction.  More- 
over, some  of  the  men  pretended  illness  and 
shirked  their  work.    The  company  proposed 


SAME  VIEW  SHOWINr,  I M I'KOVtM KNTS  m.E  TO  PRIZES 
OKKERtl)  IIV  A  KAYTON  KAtnoRV 


a  Benefit  Society.  The  idea  was  promptly 
adopted,  and  such  a  society  was  organized. 
Of  this,  the  workers  have  entire  charge.  The 
company  contributed  $100  to  start  the  fund 
and  donated  the  services  of  a  clerk  to  keep 


A  MAKK-'SHirr  REST-ROOM  FOR  FACTORY  WOMEN. 


the  society's  books.    They  employ  no  one 
who  is  unwilling  to  join  the  society. 

Thus  the  company  is  relieved  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  sickness  or  disability  ;  it  is  not  ac- 
cused of  unfairness  or  injustice  in  distributing 
benefits  :  and  the  men  in  accepting  the  soci- 
ety's  benefits   for  which   they  themselve* 
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pay,  do  not  consider  themselves  objects  of  lunch-rooms  were  provided  —  one   for  the 

charity.  factory  hands  and  one  for  the  girls,  foremen, 

Here,  then,  are  details  showing  how  plans  and  office  force.    Here  the  employees  of  all 

for  betterment  were  evolved  in  one  factory  departments  brought  their  lunches.  The 
under  unfavorable 


conditions.  What  are 
the  results.'  Docs  it 
pay.'  The  results  that 
I  have  explained 
prove  that  it  does  pay. 
Naturally,  different 
men  regard  benefits 
in  different  ways. 
One  man,  finding  that 
the  company  sold  a 
12  cent  pie  for  15 
cents,  accused  the 
managers  of  conduct- 
ing the  restaurant 
as  a  money-making 
scheme.  Again,  last 
June,  30  machinists 
went  out  on  a  strike, 
though  none  desired 
to  do  so.  Some,  in 
fact,  at  first  refused  to 
obey  the  Union's  order. 


HOW  WORK  USED  TO  BE  DONE  IN  ONE  FACTORV. 


next  question  was, 
why  not  provide 
lunches  for  them .' 
I'irst,  hot  coffee.' 
This  meant  cups,  a 
stove,  coffee-urns. 
These,  with  the  coffee, 
were  provided.  Hav- 
ing provided  part  of 
the  lunch,  why  not 
provide  the  rest  ?  I  lot 
soup  was  added;  then 
bread  and  butter ; 
then  meats  and  fruits. 
A  good  luncheon  was 
thus  arranged.  One 
of  the  items,  either 
soup  or  stew,  together 
with  tea  and  coffee, 
is  served  free  of 
charge.  The  rest  is 
served  at  cost.  The 


This  attitude  of  usual  expense  for  lunch  to  employees  is  6 
its  workers  the  company  attributes  largely  or  8  cents;  by  ordering  everything  on  the 
to  improved  working  conditions.  bill  the  expense  cannot  exceed  17  cents. 


Problems  similar  to 
those  here  indicated 
confront  other  em- 
ployers. In  the  case 
of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Com- 
pany, in  Cleveland, 
for  example,  lack  of 
room,  keen  competi- 
tion, and  the  necessity 
of  considering  all  ex- 
pense of  improvement 
a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production,  are 
among  the  chief  diffi- 
culties. Here,  actual 
factory  conditions 
offered  the  first  sug- 
gestion. Employees 
brought  their  lunches 
and  ate  them  where 
they  could.  Many  sat  on  window-ledges ; 
some  on  the  work-room  floors.  Coffee  was 
heated  on  the  heaters  and  radiators.  Then 


HOW  IT  IS  noNE  NOW  IN  THK.  SAMF.  FACTORY. 


Managers  and  em- 
ployers often  lunch 
with  employees,  thus 
meeting  them  on  com- 
mon ground.  Their 
very  willingness  to  do 
so  counts  for  much  in 
good  will,  sympathy, 
and  in  the  consequent 
interest  of  employees 
in  the  work  of  the 
company,  and  goes 
far  toward  making  the 
plans  for  betterment 
a  success. 

The  company  be- 
lieves that  health 
pays.  Rest-rooms  for 
all  women  employees 
have  been  fitted  up 
and  conifortablv  fur- 
nished  with  cots  and  chairs.  Kath-rooms, 
e(|uipped  with  tubs  and  shower-baths,  are 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  factory.  When 
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THK  HETTERMKNT  OF  WORKING  LIFK 


A  FACr<)RY  WHICH' TRF.ATS  ITS  F.MPl.OYF.ES  AS 


SOMtlHINt;  MnkK  IHAN  MACHINKS. 

shower-baths  were  first  considered,  it  was 
decided  to  i)ut  them  in  for  the  men  only. 
The  women  heard  of  this.  They  demanded 
shower-baths  for  themselves,  and  their  demand 
was  {^ranted. 

The  Cleveland  Telephone  Company  met 
with  the  opposite  experience.  Their  {;irls 
refused  to  use  the  baths  provided.  They 


considered  it  a  reflection  on  their  personal 
cleanliness. 

In  the  dry-color  department  of  the  paint- 
factory,  the  shower-baths  are  compulsory. 
Moreover,  the  company  supervises  the  clothes 
that  the  men  wear,  because  in  their  work 
there  is  pjreat  danger  from  lead-poi.soning.  A 
clean  suit  of  clothes  is  given  to  every  man  in 
the  department  every  day.  The  men  start 
out  with  two  suits  apiece.  The  first  day  the 
clean  one  is  worn  ne.xt  the  skin  ;  the  next  day 
this  suit  is  worn  outside  and  another  clean 
one  is  put  on  underneath.  In  this  manner, 
the  men  are  protected. 

The  plan  shows  interesting  results.  The 
foreman  of  this  department  says  that  during 
the  four  months  since  its  adoption  not  a  single 
case  of  sickness  nor  a  symptom  of  poisoning 
has  occurred.  Formerly,  at  least  20  per  cent 
were  constantly  ill. 

Again,  before  clean  clothes  and  compulsory 
baths,  the  average  time  of  service  in  that 
department  was  a  month  and  a  half.  Since 


INFIXKNCING  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WORKERS. 
The  results  of  prizes  offered  by  factory  owners  to  tlieir  employees  for  the  most  attractive  back  yards. 
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AN  t  XSICHTLY  CORNKR. 

then,  no  one,  on  account  of  sickness,  has 
left  the  department.  These  results  mean 
financial  advantage,  personal  betterment,  and 
working  harmony. 

Once  a  week  in  the  factory  of  the  Cleve- 
land Window  Glass  Company,  a  discussion 
takes  place  upon  some  topic  of  business 
interest.  Written  questions  are  handed  in 
advance  to  the  employees.  The  answers  en- 
able the  company  to  judge  of  the  efficiency 
of  its  w()rking  force.  They  indicate  also  the 
possibility  of  educating  men  from  the  ranks 
to  positions  as  foremen  and  salesmen,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  out- 
side assistance.  Here  is  one  example  :  Two 
years  ago  a  young  man  was  taken  into  the 
employ  of  the  company  at  a  salary  of  $12 


per  month.  Soon  the  company  needed  a  sales- 
man. Largely  through  information  obtained 
in  these  discussions  he  was  enabled  in  a  short 
time  to  fill  the  position  of  salesman  at  a  sair.ry 
of  S25  per  week  instead  of  Si 2  a  month. 

Occasionally  the  employees  found  difficulty 
in  knowing  where  to  go  for  information  upon 
topics  proposed  for  discussion.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  boys.  The  com- 
pany suggested  attendance  on  night  schools. 
Last  year  20  boys  attended  them.  So,  again, 
the  results  are  practical  and  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  company  and  worker. 

Rest-rooms  for  women  have  been  noticed  ; 
but  rest-rooms  for  men  are  a  new  departure. 
One  of  the  first  examples  is  offered  at  the 


A  ••  TRAVELLING"  LIBRARY— FOR  THE  FREE  USE 
OF  ALL  THE  EMPLOYEES. 


HOW  THE  CORNER  WAS  TRANSFORMED  BY  A  BOY 
INTO  A  I'RIZE  WINNI.N(;  EXHIIIIT. 

barns  of  the  Hig  Con.solidatcd  Street  Railway 
Company  in  Cleveland.  Formerly,  conduc- 
tors and  motormen  waited  outside  the  barns 
until  their  runs  began.  Now  a  room  inside 
has  been  fitted  uj)  and  comfortably  furnished. 
A  pool  table  is  one  of  the  furnishings. 

On  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company  a  similar 
room,  about  100  feet  U)ng  by  50  wide,  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  combined  smoking,  read- 
ing, and  lunch  room.  Substantial  food  is  here 
served  at  cost.  After  lunch  the  men  light 
their  pipes  and  lounge  around  the  room,  read- 
ing or  resting.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
a  reading-table,  with  chairs  on  each  side  to 
accommodate  25  or  more  men,  is  usually 
crowded  during  the  noon  hour.  Others  take 
their  books  and  periodicals  to  various  parts  of 
the  room.  About  210  out  of  230  employees 
use  this  room  and  pay  for  their  luncheon. 
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The  others  bring  their  own  luncheons.  All,  of  face  is  smooth  and  highly  polished.  By 
course,  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  facili-  looking  toward  a  strong  light  and  rolling 
ties  offered,  whether  they  eat  there  or  not.  the  drill  back  and  forth,  the  inaccuracies, 
One  feature  of  special  interest  in  this  if  any  CNist,  are  discovered.  This  work  re- 
factory  is  the  system  of  paying  for  sugges-  quires  great  accuracy  and  close  application, 


HOW  ONi:  sTkEi:T-t:AR  use  has  looked  out  for  its  conductors  and  motormen. 


tions  tending  toward  improvements  in  fac- 
tory methods  and  management. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  was  adopted. 
The  drills  made  by  the  company  are  straight- 
ened before  they  are  sent  out.  y\  drill  is 
laid  on  a  block  of  metal  whose  upper  sur- 


and  it  is  e.xceedingly  trying  to  the  eyes.  For- 
merly the  work  was  done  in  a  large  room  with 
a  number  of  large  windows.  An  employee 
suggested  partitioning  the  room,  painting 
the  walls  green,  and  hanging  green  shades 
at  the  windows.    Fifty  dollars  was  paid  for 


A  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATION  TO  EMPLOVF.ES  DURING  A  F.\CTORY  CONVENTION. 
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this  suggestion.  In  return  the  company 
obtained  the  use  of  half  the  original  room 
for  other  purposes,  and  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent  in  the  work  done  in  the  green 
room.  As  this  increased  output  has  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars,  with 
a  better  quality  of  work,  the  company  lost 
nothing. 

In  the  tempering  room,  employees  work  in 
front  of  furnaces.  Their  schedule  calls  for 
10  hours'  work  a  day.  Shower-baths  were  put 
in,  and  30  minutes  each  day  was  allowed  the 
men,  on  the  company's  time,  for  baths.  The 
result  was  that  more  and  better  work  was  done 
in  9.j  hours  than  had  been  done  in  10  hours. 

Better  work  in  this  department  resulted  in 
another  saving  to  the  firm.  In  tempering, 
the  drills  are  heated  and  then  plunged  into 
water.  By  careful  handlinf^  in  this  process, 
they  may  be  made  fairly  siraight.  With  oc- 
casicmal  haths  during  the  day,  the  men  exer- 
cised greater  care.  As  a  result,  less  time 
and  labor  were  needed  in  the  straightening 
department. 

When  asked  about  the  baths,  the  forcinaa 
of  the  tempering-room  said  that  every  Near 
previously  he  had  been  obliged  to  stop  work ; 
this  year  he  was  able  to  continue  without  the 
usual  rest.  He  added  that  he  would  rather 
go  without  light  at  home  than  without  baths 
at  the  factory. 

Air-pipes  have  lately  been  placed  in  the 
annealing-room.  The  result  is  not  only 
better  working  conditions  for  the  men,  but 
a  fourth  greater  output  for  the  company. 
That  the  company  receives  iU  share  of  the 
benefit  from  its  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
of  work  is  shown  by  the  details  just  given  ; 
that  the  men  appreciate  these  efforts  in  their 
behalf  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  the 
company,  dated  August  21,  igoo,  and  signed 
by  all  the  employees  :  — 

"  We,  the  undenigned,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Cleveland  Tirist  Drill  Company,  grateful  for  the 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  so  thoroughly 
and  conveniently  furnished  by  this  firm,  take  this 
method  of  expressing  our  thanks  for  thcin,  together 
vidi  a  sinceie  wish  for  the  cootloued  prosperity  of 
die  oompsny." 

In  the  factory  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  of  Pitts- 
burg, betterment  began  by  curtaining  off 
one  end  ot  a  working-room  tor  use  as  a  lunch- 
room.  It  accommodated  3a    The  present 


lunch-room  accommodates  about  300.  At 
first  a  lunch  was  served  to  factory  hands 
for  1 1  cents.  For  this  same  menu  the  mana* 
gers  of  departments  paid  19  cents.  They 

were  satisfietl  ;  the  factory  hands  were  not. 
They  were  finally  charged  4  cents  per  week 
for  tea,  coffee,  or  milk  every  day.  They 
bring  their  own  lunches.  This  is  the  plan 
now  in  operation.    It  gives  satisfaction  to  all. 

On  last  Christmas  Day,  the  factory  hands, 
office  employees- — all,  in  fact,  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  company  —  gave  an  enter* 
tainment.  The  room  in  which  it  was  held 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  owner 
had  long  considered  the  idea  of  building 
an  auditorium  for  just  such  occasions.  This 
experience  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose. 
The  plans  of  a  large  factory  buildbg  then 
in  course  of  construction  were  changed  to 
include  a  room  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
theatre.  This  room  is  thoroughly  equipped 
with  stage-fittings  and  scenery.  It  seats 
about  500.  At  the  right  of  the  audience 
room  is  the  managers'  dining-room  ;  at  the 
left,  a  second  dining-room  lor  women.  These 
are  so  arranged  that,  should  occasion  de- 
mand, they  can  be  opened  into  the  main 
room  and  increase  the  total  seating  accommo- 
dations. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company's 
president  to  offer  the  use  of  the  auditorium  to 
residents  of  the  neighborhood — non-employ- 
ees —  for  public  gatherings. 

The  extension  of  influence  here  indicated 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  pl^ns  for 
betterment  in  one  factory  where  this  feature 
has  been  especially  studied  and  developed. 

In  1895  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  factory  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  were  such  as 
prevail  to-day  in  most  factories  throughout 
the  country.  Good  wages  were  paid ;  in 
return,  the  company  expected  good  work. 
In  the  contrary  event,  vacancies  occurred. 
Wages,  only,  constituted  the  basis  of  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  workers.  What 
the  results  in  this  factory  show  is,  that  better- 
ment of  conditions  under  which  wages  are 
earned  is  a  practical  business  consideration. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  A  FACTORY  BUETTERMENT 

In  i8c)5  cash  rei^isters  to  the  value  of 
$30,000  were  shipped  by  this  company  in 
one  order  to  England.    The  whole  lot  was 
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returned  on  account  of  defective  workman- 
ship. This  led  the  company  to  a  considera- 
tion of  a  change  in  factory  methods. 

The  first  step  was  to  give  the  most  complete 
information  possible  to  all  employees  regarding 
the  details  oi  ihc  husiticss.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  iicqucnt  meetings,  by  factory  pub- 
lications, and  announcements.  Next,  it  was 
decided  to  educate  the  employees — each  in  his 
special  line  of  work.  Meetings  were  held 
for  this  purpose,  at  which  topics  of  business 
interest  were  discussed ;  primers,  compiled  by 
practical  mechanics,  were  distributed  in  the 
machinery  department ;  prospective  salesmen 
were  required  to  meet  under  a  j)ractic;il  in- 
structor for  a  six  weeks'  training  before  they 
were  allowed  to  go  on  the  road. 

At  first,  the  motives  of  the  company  were 
misimdcrstood  and  misconstrued ;  but  by 
means  of  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  where  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  intelligent  cooperation  were  shown ;  by 
repeated  frank  and  open  statements  of  its 
motives  in  requesting  the  cooperation  of  its 
workers ;  and,  finally,  by  showing  its  interest 
in  the  condition  and  welfare  of  its  people  in 
many  practical  ways,  the  company  succeeded 
little  by  little  in  proving  that  its  m  >tives  were 
meant  for  the  hi^^hest  ijnod  both  to  company 
and  employees ,  and  liiey  changed  their  atti- 
tude from  indifference  to  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support. 

PAYUENT  FOR  SUGGESTIONS 

One  of  the  plans  that  contributed  to  this 
result  was  to  pay  for  suggestions.    A  series 

of  cash  jiri/es,  ranging  from  S5  to  550,  and 
amountini,^  lo  Si 230  each  year,  is  offered  for 
the  best  suggestions  made  by  factory  em- 
ployees, except  heads  of  departments  and 
assistants.  An  average  of  4cxx)  suggestions 
are  received  each  year.  About  (mc-fourth  of 
these  are  available.  Here  are  some  results 
to  company  and  workers:  For  six  suggcs- 
tions,  cited  as  fair  examples,  $t6$  was  paid. 
From  the  resulting  improvements  the  com- 
pany saves  $855  dollars  a  year! 

Many  suggestions  are  received  whose  money 
value  cannot  readily  be  computed.  In  one 
case,  for  instance,  a  suggestion  was  adopted 
which  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  device 
for  |)rintinL;  advertisements  on  the  backs  of 
paper  checks  issued  by  a  certain  style  of 


register.  While  this  is  valuable*  its  ^xact 
value  cannot  be  determined. 

Of  suggestions  offered  by  heads  of  depart* 
ments  and  others  who  receive  no  prizes,  two 
have  recently  been  adopted  which  result  in 
a  saving  to  the  company  of  about  $Hooo  a 
year.  These  instances  show  cash  returns; 
far  above  this,  however,  the  company  places 
the  resulting  tendency  of  the  plan  toward 
increased  ef^cicncy,  interest,  and  cooperation 
by  the  whole  body  of  employees. 

Another  plan  adopted  was  the  introduction 
of  piece-work.  Here  is  the  result  m  one 
department,  best  shown  by  the  following 
table :  — 

RESULTS  OK  TIME-WORK  AND  <)K  riF<;i>WORK. 


UeFOKE  PlKtrK-WukK.  WAN   I.M  ItuiJtCEI) 


Ybar 

Average 

DaUjrOwMMi 

No.  of 
Emptoyee* 

Average 

l>aily 
Earning* 

Labor  Com 
to  CatDpany 

1897 

77 

7* 

$1.10 

AtTKR  PllK  K-WOKK  WAS  ImKODI'CED 

lfy;S  1         86       j  6S 
iS9<)  1        127       '  88 
»yoo  1       135       1  95 

51.19 
1.18 

i.iS 

■91 
.9* 

The  result,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  constant 
decrease  in  productive  cost  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  wages. 

In  every  department  similar  results  were 
obtained.  The  main  point  is  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  cooperation,  jilans  were 
adopted  which  made  it  advanta.c:ef)us  to 
employees  and  at  the  same  time  offered  a  pay- 
ing investment  to  the  company.  This  idea 
—  mutual  advantage,  without  charity  —  is 
the  foundation  of  practical  and  successful 
betterment. 

Having  thus  aroused  an  interest  in  thdr 
people,  the  next  step  was  to  indicate  an  inter- 
est in  them  by  improving  conditions  under 
which  work  was  done.  The  lirst  effort  in 
this  direction  was  to  make  the  factory  sur- 
roundings and  working-rooms  as  attractive  as 
possible.  Flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines  were 
planted  wherever  possible,  near  the  factor}'. 
A  lawn  of  several  acres  took  the  place  of 
weeds  and  stone.  The  appearance  of  the 
whole  factory,  from  one  of  unattractive  dingi- 
ness,  was  changed  to  most  attractive  bright- 
ness and  cheerfulness.  The  next  steps  were 
to  clean  the  factory  buildings,  to  enlarge  the 
windows,  to  paint  the  exterior  a  bright  and 
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attractive  color,  and  to  provide  a  force  of  jani- 
tors, uniformed  in  white,  to  care  for  the 
factory  and  the  grounds. 

HEALTH  AND  SCHEDULE  OP  WORK 

In  addition  to  these  char::;fs.  ♦■special  atten- 
tinn  was  paid  to  the  health  of  employees. 
.Medicines  were  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
every  one  who  needed  them.  Bathrooms,  both 
lor  men  and  lor  women,  were  put  in  all  the 
buildings.  These  rooms,  while  thori)ug;hly 
clean  and  comfortable,  are  neither  elaborate 
nor  expensive.  They  are  of  course  free  to 
all  employees,  each  of  whom  is  aUowed  one 
bath  per  week,  occupying  20  minutes  of  the 
company's  time. 

These  changes  and  innovations  were  of 
course  gradual.  The  next  important  step  was 
to  reduce  the  working  schedule  of  men  from 
!0  to  g\  hours,  and  of  women  from  10  to  8 
hours,  a  day.  The  pay  remained  as  before 
on  the  basis  of  10  hours  a  day.  This  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  comforts  of  employees 
resulted  in  increased  effort  on  their  part. 
More  work  was  accomplished  after  the  reduc- 
tion than  before.  In  one  department,  for 
instance,  under  the  10  hours  schedule  89  em- 
ployees produced  an  average  daily  output  of 
53  parts  of  a  certain  kind  of  machine;  work- 
in  8  hours  per  day,  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  that  department  was  decreased 
from  89  to  77,  and  the  average  daily  output 
on  the  Sttne  work  Increased  from  52  to  59. 
The  averap^e  daily  earnings  also  increased 
during  this  period  from  89  cents  to  $1.06  for 
each  employee.  The  women  who  stopped 
work  in  thb  department  were  put  to  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  factory.  This  shows  that 
nfithin;^  was  lost  under  the  more  favorable 
conditions  in  one  department.  Similar  re- 
sults were  attained  throughout  the  factory. 

The  company  employs  about  250  women. 
After  reducing;  the  schedule  of  working  hours, 
one  of  the  first  improvements  was  that  of  fit- 
ting up  a  women's  lunch*room.  It  required 
a  year  to  accomplish  it.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  a  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one 
of  the  factory  buildings,  formerly  used  as  an 
attic  and  storeroom,  was  changed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  windows,  chairs,  and  tables  into  a  plain 
but  satisfactory  lunch-room.  Here  lunch  Is 
ser\'ed  at  a  cost  of  i  cent  per  day  to  each 
girl.   They  take  turns  in  preparing  and  serv- 


ing it.  The  company  has  organized  a  cook- 
inf;-class  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  class  now  has  about  200  mem- 
bers. It  meets  twice  a  week  for  lessons.  The 
price  charged  for  each  meal — i  cent — is 
about  one-fourth  of  its  average  cost  to  the 
company.  Since  the  addition  of  the  lunch- 
room the  increased  average  output  in  all  the 
women's  departments  has  amounted  to  six 
cents  per  day. 

Adjoining  the  lunch-room  is  a  rest-room, 
fitted  with  cots  and  easy-chairs  for  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  women.  There 
they  have  placed  a  piano,  purchased  at  their 
own  e\]ien?;e.  Once  a  week  a  "travelling" 
hbrary  is  wheeled  into  the  rotjm,  with  books 
belonging  to  the  company  or  sent  from  the 
Dayton  City  Library,  of  which  the  factory  b  a 
branch.  Elevators  have  been  provided  to  take 
the  girls  to  and  from  their  work  ;  tall-backcd 
chairs  with  foot-rests  have  replaced  the  former 
benches  and  stools  in  their  work-rooms ;  and 
with  two  recesses  each  day  (included  under 
shorter  hours)and  the  opportunities  for  general 
improvement,  the  advantages  of  these  women 
among  factory  women  of  similar  position  are 
unique.  The  results,  in  added  interest  in 
their  work,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  carry  out  the  company's  request  for  in- 
telligent cooperation,  are  remarkable.  More- 
over, constant  social  meetings  under  proper 
conditions  have  had  an  important  moral  and 
intellectual  effect  upon  them.  On  this  point, 
the  forewoman  of  one  of  the  dcfjartments 
said  :  "  I  know  every  one  of  my  girls  person- 
ally, and  can  vouch,  without  exception,  for 
their  high  standard  of  morality."  Such,  it 
was  added,  was  not  the  case  inider  the  former 
system.  Now,  too,  the  t;it  ls,  aimost  w  ithout  ex- 
ception, are  broader  intellectually  than  before. 
Now  they  read  books  of  recognized  merit; 
before,  they  read  trash,  if  they  read  anything. 
The  illustrated  lectures  in  the  factory  have 
given  them  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in 
other  countries,  and  in  different  parts  of  our 
own  country.  Formerly,  they  knew  and  cared 
nothing  for  these  things.  They  now  have  a 
new  attitude  toward  their  work,  a  new  view  of 
life,  higher  ambitions,  broader  ideals,  charac- 
ter'these  illustrated  in  theur  homes  and  in 
their  everyday  work  in  the  factory. 

Formerly,  out  of  52  Kirl.-^  in  one  depart- 
ment, 5  or  6  were  absent  on  account  oi 
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sickness;  but  now,  from  an  average  of  115 
employes,  i  is  the  average  of  absence. 

For  the  men  employed  in  the  factory  less 
has  been  done  than  for  the  women,  because 
they  have  responded  less  readily  to  advances 
made  by  the  company.  They  are  beginning 
to  realise,  however,  that  the  baths,  the  library 
advantages  (they  have  the  same  advantages 
as  the  women,  including  the  "travelling" 
library),  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  work- 
ing-rooms, arc  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  good  wages.  The  company  has  provided 
two  large  lecture'Tooms^one  at  the  factory 
and  one  in  the  city  of  Dayton  —  where  well- 
known  speakers  are  invited  to  address  the 
employees,  both  men  and  women.  These  lec- 
tures are  always  attended  by  large  numbers 
of  the  wofkingmen,  who  invariably  show  their 
interest  by  giving  the  speakers  a  hearty 
welcome.  Under  the  new  working  conditions 
there  was  practically  no  sickness  among  the 
men  in  the  factory.  In  view  of  this  fact  and 
to  insure  itself  further  against  the  possibility 
of  sickness,  the  company  decided  to  employ 
nn  one  without  a  physical  examination.  The 
first  of  these  examinations,  conducted  by  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  company,  was  held 
in  June  of  last  year. 

One  of  the  workingmen  now  employed  in 
the  machinery  department  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  department  in  anoUier 
factory.  His  statement  was,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conditions  in  the  two  facto- 
ries was  "the  difference  between  the  place  I 
hope  to  go  and  the  place  1  hope  never  to  go." 

In  another  case  one  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  grounds  was  seen  pulling  weeds.  He 
was  working  with  more  than  usual  vigor,  and 
said,  in  explanation,  that  he  always  liked  to 
do  his  work  as  well  as  he  could  because  John 
liked  to  see  things  looking  fine.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  "John"  is  the  president  of  the 
company.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  men  who 
mentioned  the  company  in  any  way  spoke  of 
it  as  *'our"  company.  In  Dayton  they  tell 
the  story  that  for  this  very  reason  a  certain 
well-known  financier  decided  not  to  enter  into 
business  competition  with  it 

couifUNmr  betterment 

Having  secured  in  the  ways  mentioned  the 
sympathy  and  active  cooperation  of  its  people, 
the  company  took  the  important  step  of  ex- 


tending its  influence  to  the  community.  The 
suburb  in  which  the  factory  is  situated  was 
formerly  known  as  "  Slidertown."  The  peo- 
ple who  lived  there  were  for  the  most  part 
poor,  living  in  tumble  down  huts  and  shanties. 
They  cared  little  for  making  their  homes  at- 
tractive. This  air  of  shiftiessness  suggested 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  Through 
the  initiative  of  the  company's  officers,  the 
name  -vas  changed  to  "South  Park."  An 
effort  was  made  to  interest  the  people  living 
there  in  its  improvement.  With  this  end  in 
view  a  series  of  prizes,  amounting  to  $250  a 
year,  was  offered  for  the  most  attractive  front 
and  back  yards,  the  best  effects  in  window- 
boxes,  and  the  most  effective  results  in  vine- 
planting.  To  show  the  people  bow  to  go 
about  such  improvements,  lectures,  ilhistrated 
by  stereopticon  views,  were  given  by  the 
company.  In  these  practical  methods  of 
gardening  were  indicated.  Examples  were 
also  shown  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
results. 

In  continuation  of  these  efforts,  two  acres 
of  ground  were  provided  by  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  boys  of 
the  neighborhood  in  gardening.  This  plot 
was  divided  into  43  small  garden-beds,  with 
one  boy  in  charge  of  each.  Fifty  dollars 
in  prizes  was  offered  to  the  boys  obtain- 
ing the  best '  results.  Lessons  in  practical 
gardening  were  given  by  the  stereopticon. 
The  result  was  that  Slidertown  began  to 
justify  its  name  of  South  Park.  The  en- 
tire aspect  of  the  place  changed.  Flowers, 
vines,  shrubs,  were  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
One  of  the  streets  facing  the  factory  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  beautiful  street 
in  the  world,  considering  the  size  of  the 
lots  and  the  houses. 

These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money, 
but  bv  a  little  attention  r^nd  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
tiie  neighborhood. 

THE  "HOUSE  OF  USEFULNESS" 

A  cottage  near  the  factory  was  bought  by 
the  company  and  was  fitted  up  as  a  "  House 
of  Usefulness."  This  cottage  is  the  centre 

of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  in  charge  of  a  deaconess  paid 
by  the  company.    Her  apartments  in  this  cot- 
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tage  offer  a  practical  example  of  furnishing  a 
house  attractively  and  at  comparatively  small 
expense.   The  use  of  the  factory  library 

located  here,  also  of  the  public  library  books 
which  the  company  receives,  is  given  free  to 
any  one  desiring  the  privilege.  Here,  also,  the 
first  effort  in  America  was  made  to  carry  on 
Kindergarten  work  in  direct  connection  with 
a  factory.  Classes  are  provided  for  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  whose  parents, 
whether  factory  employees  or  not,  desire  the 
little  ones  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities oflFered.  These  classes  are  conducted 
by  experienced  teachers.  The  entire  expense 
is  borne  by  the  company. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  a  Penny 
Bank  has  been  established,  the  object  being 
to  encoiirai^e  the  boys  who  sell  the  products 
of  their  garden-plots,  and  the  children  of  the 
neighburhoud  in  general,  to  save  their  pen- 
nies. 

A  Sunday  school,  now  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  best  organized  in  the  country, 
was  also  started  here.  It  has  about  700  mem- 
bers. The  space  available  will  accommodate 
only  a  small  part  of  this  number.  For  the 
rest,  chairs  are  provided  by  the  company 
in  the  lar<^e  rooms  of  the  factory.  In  the 
summer  the  classes  meet  out  of  doors,  under 
the  trees.  The  children  are  instructed  not 
only  in  Bible  history  and  in  the  topics  usually 
lausrht  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  in  those 
questions,  especially,  which  are  applicable  to 
their  everyday  home  life.  Every  effort  b 
made  to  make  the  afternoons  spent  here 
attractive  to  the  children.  The  stereopticon 
is  considered  a  sure  means  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  Lessons  are  given  on  health, 
in  nature  and  in  out-door  life,  in  travel,  in 
home-gardening>  in  ilower<ulture,  and  in 
numerous  interesting  and  practical  subjects. 
These  talks  are  often  attended  by  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children.  The  influence 
of  the  work  therefore  is  a  broad  one.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  children  and  the  obvious 
results  for  good  from  an  undertaking  of  the 
kind  more  than  repay  any  expense  or  effort 
which  may  be  ne^ssary  to  its  maintenance. 

The  Boys'  Club,  the  Girls*  Club,  the 
Lyceum  Literary  Qub,  the  Young  People's 


Society,  and  the  Boys'  Brigade  —  organiza- 
tions composed  of  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  factcny — have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  "  House  of  Usefulness." 
Organizations  like  the  Woman's  Guild,  for 
the  women  of  South  Park,  the  Kindergarten, 
the  Mothers'  Union,  and  the  Out-door  Art 
Committee  also  come  under  its  influenbe  and 
direction.  The  continued  improvement  and 
growth  of  the  whole  South  Park  neighbor- 
hood, the  consequent  increase  in  property 
values,  including  that  of  land  owned  by  the 
company,  the  interest  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
in  these  improvements,  and  the  results  of  this 
interest  in  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  people, 
are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  company  in 
establishing  a  "House  of  Usefulness." 

The  compMHv  -^ets  its  return  from  this 
extension  of  mducnr.;  in  many  wavs.  It 
has  a  better  class  oi  employees  to  draw  from 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  these  em- 
ployees, prefening  to  work  here  rather  than 
elsewhere,  —  wages  being  the  same  or  better. 
—  add  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the 
company's  business;  the  value  of  land  owned 
by  the  company  is  enhanced  by  attractive  sur- 
roundings  ;  and  so  on.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  plan  here  outlined  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness investment 

Now  for  the  question  of  the  desirabili^  of 
undertaking  plans  for  betterment :  what  is  the 
use  of  considering  the  workers'  well-being  .so 
long  as  good  work  may  be  obtained  by  pay- 
ing good  wages?  Most  employers  have  all 
they  can  do  to  consider  themselves  and  the 
best  ways  of  making  their  business  pay ; 
some  have  always  considered  the  men  in 
their  employ  as  human  beings  rather  than  as 
machines ;  many  have  worked  with  their  men 
in  the  ranks.  To-day  conditions  have  changed. 
The  question  of  betterment  is  one  tiiat  is  met 
in  some  form  by  all  employers. 

If  the  results  above  indicated  show  that 
instead  of  bringing  added  expense,  plans  for 
betterment  actually  assist  in  making  business 
pay,  and  indicate  in  some  measure  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  plans  may  be  successfully 
otrried  out,  the  object  here,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  humanity  and  philanthropy," 
will  have  been  abundantly  accomplished. 
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ARE  yoiinp^  men's  chances  of  success 
more  hopeful  or  less  to-day,  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago?  Arc  the  con- 
centration of  business  and  the  growth  of  great 
corporations  a  help  or  a  menace  to  the  youth 
who  faces  the  world  with  no  other  heritage 
than  his  brains  and  his  hands?  Especially 
nil  the  kuqge  cities  is  this  a  vital  questkm.  It 
is  estimated  that  150  young  men  from  the 
country  and  the  smaller  cities  come  into  New 
York  to  seek  their  fortunes  every  day  in  the 
year.  They  all  hope  to  win  success,  hut  they 
are  often  totd  that  the  increase  of  population, 
the  steadily  advancing  requirements  for  enter- 
ing a  business  career  or  the  professions,  and 
the  lessening  opportunities  for  conducting 
independent  enterprises,  make  the  outlook 
continually  darker. 

The  observation  of  men  of  experience  is 
worth  more  than  theoretical  study  to  help 
toward  a  clear  understanding  of  such  a  sub- 
ject I  have  preferred,  therefore,  directly  to 
ask  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  men  who  arc 
themselves  in  positions  that  enable  them  to 
open  careers  for  large  numbers  of  young  men, 
and  who  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  practi- 
cal study  of  the  present  conditions  of  success. 
Their  opinions  are  here  presented  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  could  be  ob- 
tained than  the  careers  of  some  of  these 
men  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  still 
young,  younf^  cnoup;h  to  have  won  success 
under  the  i^esent  industrial  conditions. 

One  such  is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  of 
Pittsburg.  Twenty  years  ago  he  received  as 
wages  a  dollar  a  day  at  the  Carnegie  Works. 
Now  he  is  the  president  of  the  company  and 
receives  a  salary  twice  as  large,  perhaps,  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
owns  #15^000^000  worth  of  the  company's 


stock.  About  20,CXX)  men  arc  mployed 
under  him,  and  there  are  forty  or  more  of 
his  subordinates  who  receive  salaries  from 
$iS,ooo  to  $50^000  a  year.  Mr.  Schwab 
began  life  with  no  money  nor  influence.  He 
has  risen  by  his  business  ability,  and  because 
of  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
which  he  effected  by  a  careful  study  of  met> 
allurgy,  carried  dn  in  a  laboratory  which  he 
fitted  up  in  his  own  house  and  in  which  he 
worked  outside  of  business  hours. 

There  are,  as  everybody  knows,  many 
careers  of  a  similar  kind.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
own  career  is  one.  There  is  a  man  in  New 
York  who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  shovelling 
gravel  on  a  construction  train  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad.  Now  he  is  at  the  head  of 
the  consolidated  street  traction  service  of  the 
city.  He  is  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  who, 
yet  a  young  man,  receives  a  princely  salary 
and  does  a  great  public  service. 

A  list  of  men  could  be  made  of  wearisome 
length  who,  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
middle  life,  have  won  important  administrative 
positions,  or  large  fortunes,  or  both. 

HIGH  POSITIONS  WAITING  FOR  MEN 

Nearly  all  men  who  have  themselves  SUiC« 
cecded  maintain  that  modern  business  organi- 
zation has  made  more  opportunities  and  better 
ones  than  before  existed. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  of  New  York  says :~ 

**  I  have  to-day  places  for  several  men  to  whom 

I  would  pay  $10,000  a  year.    But  they  must  be 

men  of  all-round  business  ability." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  trusts 

in  the  country  says  :  — 

"  I  am  anxious  at  the  present  time  to  fill  five 
positions,  three  of  which  would  yield  1 15,000  a 
year,  and  the  other  two  $10,000  each.   If  the  right 
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men  could  be  found,  they  could  step  into  these 
phces  and  these  Kdaries  to-naonow." 

One  of  the  largest,  perhaps  the  largest, 
retail  merchant  in  New  York  said  that  U  he 
could  find  a  young  man  who  would  now  train 
himself,  ultimately  to  succeed  the  managing 
partner  of  his  house,  he  would  pay  him 
'    Sso.cxx)  a  year. 

Bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
railway  presidents  declare  that  they  are  look- 
ini;  tor  young  men  capable  o£  directing  great 
business  operations. 

'*But  the  trusts  and  the  vast  industrial 
combinations,"  it  is  said»  "which  are  secur- 
ing control  of  almost  every  product  are  tak 
ing  away  these  opportunities  by  lessening  the 
number  of  lucrative  positions.  They  are  con< 
solidating  opportunities.  One  successful  or 
lucky  nian  now  receives  a  big  salary,  whereas 
formerly  half  a  dozen  men  had  this  salary 
divided  among  them." 

But  most  of  the  managers  of  large  enter- 
prises deny  this  also.  For  instance,  Mr.  Flint 
says: — 

COMBINATIONS  MULTIPLY  OPPORTUNITIES 

"  Highly  developed  organizations,  resulting  in 
an  enormous  volume  of  business,  have  increased 
the  necessity  for  intelligence  ;  and,  since  the  supply 
of  brains  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  of 
brains  has  risen.  The  turning  over  of  individual 
enterprises  to  combmations  has  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  old  men  to  the  advisory  boards,  and  has 
made  way  for  young  men  for  the  active  posts.  In 
our  factories,  our  mines,  our  railways,  in  every  field 
of  organized  industry,  there  are  ten  tiroes  as  many 
men  receiving  S3000  a  year  or  more  as  there  were 
thirty  years  ago.  The  population  of  the  country 
certainly  has  not  increased  tenfold  in  that  period ; 
and  Ihb  increase  in  the  number  of  good  salaries  is 
prima  facif  evidence  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  opportunities  for  men  of  ability. 

**  But  it  is  said  that  they  are  dependent  Depend- 
ence of  one  individual  upon  another  is,  however, 
the  condition  of  civilization.  Complete  indej^end- 
ence  is  found  only  in  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 
Was  Captain  Clailc  less  the  commander,  or  Chief 
Engineer  Milligan  less  the  engineer,  because  they 
were  dependent  upon  each  other  in  making  the 
historic  run  and  the  iine  fight  of  the  Oregon  in  the 
Spanish-American  War?  Each  gave  to  the  other 
his  opportunity. 

"  While  economic  evolution  is  centralizing  pro- 
dnrtion  in  kige  coiporatioii^  decentnUzatkm  of 


ownership  goes  on  simultaneously  through  the  rapid 
distiibntlon  of  shares. 

"  Under  the  old  conditions  of  private  ownership 
the  control  of  many  of  our  indmtria!  enterprises 
would  have  been  intierited  by  one  individual  or 
fiunily.  Now  the  control  is  subject  to  the  rale  that 
prevails  in  the  administration  of  our  state  —  the 
rule  of  the  majority.  It  is  seldom  that  the  heirs  of 
industrial  giants  have  the  capacity  to  succeed  to  the 
management  of  gigantic  enterprises.  The  majority 
of  stockholders  —  for,  generally  speaking,  the  nu- 
merical majority  is  also  the  majority  in  interest — 
elect  as  <^cer8  aspiring  young  men  who,  through 
years  of  application  to  a  particular  industry,  have 
proved  their  ability  to  aaaume  the  responsibilities 
of  leadership. 

"  It  is  not  merely  in  the  highest  positions  that 
this  n:le  liolds  good.  The  rule  in  every  great 
corporate  business  is  to  divide  responsibilities 
among  men  fitted  by  their  training  to  direct  special 
departments.  The  head  of  a  single  department  in 
a  great  rnodern  cnnrcrn  ha<?  more  authority  and 
more  responsibility  than  the  owner  of  a  private 
business  had  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  know  ti»t 
great  industrial  concerns  are  frequently  embarrassed 
Iwcause  they  cannot  fin<l  men  who  ran  command 
big  salaries,  and  that  the  directors  of  our  financial 
institutions  are  put  to  it  to  find  trustworthy  men 
capable  of  handling  grertt  undertakings.  This  state 
of  affairs  docs  not  indicate  that  the  yOUng  matt  of 
to-day  has  no  chance,  does  it?" 

A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Dill,  a  prominent  corporation  lawyer  in  New 
York:  — 

"The  corporate  tendency  of  to-day  hascieated 

an  active  demand  for,  and  put  a  premium  upon, 
college-trained  minds,  both  in  business  and  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits.    The  profession  of  the  kw, 

to-day,  as  every  other  ])rofession,  calls  not  only  for 
men  of  strong  individuality,  but  for  men  capable  of 
intelligent,  strong  team-work.  The  man  who 
is  most  in  demand  and  receives  the  greatest 
reward,  is  the  man  of  strong  individuality  who  is 
capable  of  the  most  accurate,  energetic,  and  intelli- 
gent combination-work.  Individuidism  is  not  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  individualism  is  still  more  strongly 
called  for  in  the  development  of  combinations." 

General  Francis  V.  Greene,  who  has  found 
time,  before  reaching  fifty,  to  win  success  as 
a  soldier,  a  writer,  an  engineer,  and  a  busi- 
ness man,  adds  his  testimony  :  — 

There  are  three  sorts  of  men,  and  for  two  of 

these  sorts  the  tendency  to  industrial  consolidation 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  while  for  the  third  there  is 
no  salvation  in  any  economic  system  that  has  yet 
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been  devised.  These  three  classes  are  the  thi>r« 
Ottghly  competent  who  go  to  the  top  and  command 
annual  salaries  tliat  would  once  have  been  fortunes  ; 
the  half  competent  who  fiud  profitable  eropio)  ment 
in  sabordtnate  positions  and  are  saved  from  going 
loto  business  for  themselves  and  failing,  as  they 
would  have  fallen  under  the  ol  I  system ;  and  the 
incompetent  who  sit  on  the  park  beaches  as  they 
would  have  done  before. 

"  In  the  four  years  ending  June  30th,  1900,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Uniteil  States  were  $4,800,000,000.  In 
this  same  period  the  imports  were  $2,900,000,000, 
leaving  a.  balance  in  our  favor  of  almost  $at00o,ooor 
000.  This  country  is  so  big,  and  its  trade  is  be- 
coming so  vast  that  big  concerns  are  needed  to 
handle  it.  No  collection  of  small  raanubcturrrs, 
without  a  common  purpose  except  to  fight  one 
another,  could  hope  to  handle  such  a  business.  It 
requires  consolidation,  organizatioo,  and  heads 
capable  of  handling  armies  of  men.  This  is  the 
opp  >rtunity  of  the  young  man  with  brains.  So  far 
as  I  know  anything  about  large  ronterns,  they  all 
arc  looking  for  good  men  to  take  high  executive 
positions.  The  man  who  hn  the  advantage  of  an 
education  in  a  technical  school,  and  possesses 
business  ability,  will  be  rushed  right  along  to  the 
top.  The  great  combinations  can  well  afford  to 
pay  large  salaries  to  men  who  can  manage  their 
expensive  machinery  and  who  are  trained  to  high 
special  labor.  Every  increase  in  the  extent  of  com- 
mercial organisation  and  in  the  trade  of  the  country 
widens  the  range  of  opportunities.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  woriti  when  there 
have  been  bO  many  chances  for  young  men  as  now." 

CHANCES  IN  BANKS  AMD  RAILROADS 

In  banking,  consolidation  has  affected  the 
chances  of  young  men  less  directly.  But 
Mr.  William  H.  Kimball,  president  of  the 
Seventh  National  Bank  of  New  York,  says : — 

*'The  large  banking  concerns  are  the  concerns 
tint  make  the  moat  money  and  present  the  best 

opportunities  for  yf>'Jng  men.  The  rhances  for 
young  men  in  banicmg  to-ilay  are  as  good  as  ever, 
and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  top  are  better. 

The  same  r,i|)acity,  integrity,  and  ambition  are  re- 
quired, and  these  qualities,  with  persistence,  are 
bound  to  win  succera  sooner  or  later.  The  outcry 
that  the  trusts  arc  taking  away  the  opportunities 
of  young  men  aiT  inh  a  good  excuse  for  those  who 

do  not  wish  lo  work." 

Another  banker,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Nash,  of  the 
New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  says  :  — 

"Our  country  is  tilling  up  rapidly,  but  new 
■venues  of  occnpation  are  continually  opened  and 


opportunities  for  advancement  are  far  more  fre- 
quent to-day  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Banken 

are  on  rfv-  ilrrt  for  trustw;:)rthy  and  capable  young 
men.  Induence  and  personal  interest  may  be  im- 
portant in  securing  a  position,  but  afterwards  every 
man  most  stand  on  his  own  merits.** 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Now  to  turn  to  the  professions.  Dr.  George 
F.  Shrady,  of  New  York,  gives  an  interesting 
review  of  the  outlook  for  young  physicians 

"The  young  man  entering  upon  the  practice  of 

medicine  to-day  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  success  as  the  man  of  thirty  years  ago  had, 
perhaps  better,"  he  says. 

**  There  has  been  an  equalization  of  advantages. 
A  young  man  of  to-day  has  a  better  foundation 
for  his  medical  education  than  he  used  to  have, 
thanks  to  the  high  schools,  the  technical  schools, 
and  the  hospitals.  In  the  early  days  he  went  from 
the  plough  to  read  in  the  doctor's  office,  thence  to 
an  ill-equipped  medical  college,  and  thence  to 
practice.  He  had  to  learn  his  profession  by  prac- 
tice and  hard  knocks.  A  young  practitioner's 
earnings  were,  I  think,  comparatively  more  thirty 
years  ago  than  they  are  to-day  i  living  expenses 
were  nut  so  high,  and  neither  were  the  office  and 
professional  expenses  so  large.  The  great  devel- 
opment of  the  country  and  of  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  medicine  have  made  new  fields  for 
medical  men.  The  specialists  receive  fewer  but 
larger  fees. 

*'  To  day  the  standard  required  is  much  higher 
than  it  has  ever  before  been,  and  the  rewards 

of  the  successftil  are  proportionately  greater.  I 
may  compare  the  physician  of  to-day  with  the  well- 
trained  and  groomed  thoroughbred.  The  track  is 
*  faster '  now  than  it  ever  was,  the  thoroughbreds 
are  trained  to  a  finer  point,  and  tliosc  who  start  in 
the  race  are  more  numerous.  It  is  a  hard  race, 
and  the  track  is  crowded  with  particularly  good 
runners.  The  best  naturally  win.  But  there  is  the 
law  of  compen<5ation  to  be  considered  in  medicine 
as  in  other  callings,  li  there  are  more  physicians, 
there  are  also  more  patients,  and  they  are  richer 
and  better  alilc  to  pay  big  fees.  There  are  few 
fortunes  lo  be  made  in  medicine,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  is  always  a  good  living  for  competent  men. 
As  in  oiluT  things,  the  unc(iiii;)i»L-d  go  to  the  bottom. 
Aletiirmc  uv  d  to  be  a  limited  monarchy  with  a 
tew  uncr(.>wncd  kings  at  liie  head.  Now  it  is  a 
great  republic  in  which  every  good  roan  is  the 
equal  of  his  fellow.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
wi!!  brin;^  the  young  man  of  today  success  in 
medicine,  and  tiiat  is  a  love  for  his  profession  and 
the  hardest  kind  of  hard  woi^  The  man  who 
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splits  his  own  wood  is  warmed  twice.  There  is  a 
great  field  for  specialists  in  the  big  cities  tbat  did 
not  exist  thirty  years  ago.  But  the  country  doctor, 
too,  is  a  well-educated  man  and  vastly  superior  to 
his  predecessor.  He  is  self-reliant,  and  a  good 
general  practitioDer*  as  a  rule.  One  of  the  greatest 
fact<}rs  in  the  success  of  the  young  doctor  is  his 
affability  of  manner.  The  day  of  the  frank  and 
hraial  practitioaer  is  past.  The  opportunity  for 
success  in  the  medical  professim  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  for  the  brilliant  man;  and  it  is  as  great 
for  the  mediocre  man." 

TWO  COLLEGE  PRESlDBItTS'  OPINIONS 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Universi^, 

has  a  hopct'ul  view:  — 

"Judging  from  our  experience  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  there 
were  so  many  demands  for  able  and  well-trained 
youn^  men  as  nt  present,"  snys  President  Schurman. 
"Perhaps  the  majority  of  these  applications  come 
IKhd  concerns  su imported  by  large  combinations  of 
capital.  As  the  success  of  this  sort  of  businew 
depends  upon  the  ability  with  which  its  affairs  are 
managed,  young  men  of  character  and  brains  are 
indispensable,  and  wonderfully  high  salaries  await 
those  who  can  earn  them.  I  think  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  under  the  present  system  of 
large  combinations  of  capital  are  greater  tlian  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  a  inistake,  however,  to  ?;nppo?;c  that  small 
concerns  and  competitive  undertakings  have  been 
eliminated  by  those  great  combinations.  There  are 
now,  and  always  will  be,  small  lactones,  small  stores^ 
and  other  similar  enterprises.  5>ervice  in  some  of 
these  may  give  a  young  man  more  varied  responsi- 
biK^  and  consequently  more  varied  training.  But 

10  &r  as  success  is  concerned,  if  one  measures  suc- 
cess by  the  financial  compensation  received,  i  think 
young  men  will  have  better  opportunities  in  the 
laige  institutions  than  in  the  small." 

The  president  of  a  university  who  prefers 

that  his  name  should  not  be  made  known,  lest 
he  should  be  thoui^ht  to  criticise  his  associ- 
ates,  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry:  — 

"  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  about  no  other 
subject  so  much,  for  two  reasons  :  I  can't  find  the 
men  I  want  as  teachers,  and  I  cannot  give  the  defi- 
nite advice  that  I  should  like  to  he  able  to  give  to 
many  a  young  man  who  talks  with  me  about  his 
career. 

"  Now  then,  this  university  wants  young  men 
trained  to  enter  its  faculty  after  tliev  have  had 
experience,  who  can  teach,  who  are  men  of  force, 
fiat'dsss^  fiwtlnight  nen,— men  who  twld  do 


anything,  but  who  prefer  this  noble  labor  to  any 
otiier.   But  most  of  the  young  men  who  choose 

academic  careers  are  like  the  older  ones  —  men 
of  high  ideals,  men  of  studious  habits,  men  who 
love  knowledge  and  are  eager  in  its  quest,  men 
with  whom  it  is  a  joy  to  live  if  sometimes  a  trial 
to  work ;  but  they  lack  force.  The  chance  is 
here.  There  are  more  opportunities  than  there 
are  strong  men. 

1  have  concldde^,  and  the  conrluaon  saddens 
me,  that  most  youth  of  force  prefer  commercial 
careers.  The  stronger  boys  go  into  business  or 
into  the  active  profimions.  Bnt  lawyers  and  men 
of  affairs  tell  me  that  they,  too,  are  looking  for 
the  same  sort  of  men  that  i  wish  to  see  in  train- 
ing for  teaching.  I  have  concluded,  tltereiore, 
that  there  are  many  more  chances  for  strong 
men  than  there  are  strong  men  for  these  chances. 

*'But  all  this  does  not  touch  the  man  of  medi- 
ocre ability  and  energy  —  the  seventy-five  or  ei^luy 
or  ninety  or  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred.  But 
these  commonplace  men,  if  they  are  industrious  and 
have  good  habits,  do  manage  to  get  along  well  — 
|nst  as  well,  I  think,  as  they  ever  did.  I  can't 
believe  that  a  healthful  and  industrious  young  fel- 
low has  any  greater  difiliculty  than  his  father  had. 

*'  But  he  differs  from  his  father  in  this  —  and  1 
think  that  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stant complaints  we  hear :  his  father  was  not  so 
ambitious.  More  young  men  nowadays  hope  for 
a  brilliant  success,  perhaps  a  spectacular  sacccaSy 
than  dared  hope  for  it  a  generation  ago. 

"  But,  after  all,  there  are  more  successful  men 
in  every  calling  to-day  than  ever  before  —  whether 
a  larger  proportion,  I  do  not  know.  I  tell  the 
youth  that  seek  my  advice  one  thing  that  I  know 
is  sonnd  doctrine :  '  Don't  think  too  much  about 
yourself  and  about  how  fast  you  thiiii<.  you  ought 
to  rise.  Work  I  A  morbid  man  wouldn't  know 
a  Great  Opportunity  if  he  met  it  in  the  street 
every  morning." 

THE  CHANCE  FOR  DOING  GOOD 

Most  of  these  opinions  turn,  not  unnatu- 
rally, perhaps,  about  the  question  of  mere 
material  success  —  money-making  and  the 
measure  of  success  given  by  money.  The 
higher  view— the  view  of  success  as  an 
all-round  normal  development  of  character 
and  mind  —  implies  of  course  a  moderate 
degree  of  financial  achievement  and  of  per- 
sonal independence.  These  acquired,  the 
chance  of  a  good  influence  in  the  world,  of 
a  widespread  effect  of  sound  character  and 
good  deeds,  is   greater   than   ever  before. 

There  can  hardly  be  doubt  of  this  conclusion. 
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A  ••nCHTIMG  LAWYER-  WHO  TAKES  HIS  DUTIES 

SFRIOUSLY— A  REMOVKR  OF  SfANDALS  IN  THE 
DErARTMENT— THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY 


WHEN  Mr.  Olney  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State,  a  feUow-member  of 
the  Cabinet  said :  "  The  two  ap- 
pointments hitherto  made  to  that  office  by 
President  Clevciand  seemed  ideal  in  their 
way ;  in  one  case  he  chose  a  trained  publicist 
and  statesman,  in  the  other  he  t()f)k  a  distin- 
guished judge  from  the  bench.  The  jiolitical 
propriety  of  both  appointments  was  beyond 
question.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
either  appointee  achieved  a  great  success. 
This  time  he  has  some  especially  hard  work 
for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  do,  and  be  is 
going  to  try  a  fighting  lawyer." 

It  may  have  been  ht  such  a  mood  that 
dent  McKinlcy,  when  obliged  to  choose  a  new 
Secretary  of  War  in  mid-term,  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Mr.  Klihu  Root.  In  his  appointment 
of  Mr.  Alger  he  had  followed  the  almost  un- 
broken precedent  of  a  quarter  century,  in  treat- 
ing the  office  as  if  it  were  cl  icfl ,  ornamental, 
and  easily  filled  by  any  man  who  had  amassed 
a  fortune  and  knew  something  of  politics.  A 
rule  that  works  well  enough  in  fair  weather  is 
often  a  poor  dependence  in  a  storm,  and  tlie 
Cuban  War  and  its  Philippine  sequel  presented 
problems  too  intricate  for  Mr.  Alger's  ability. 
It  is  to  the  President's  credit  that,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  he  acknowledged  it  by 
making  a  change  so  complete  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion. 

A  greater  contrast  in  appearance,  methods, 
and  temperament  than  that  between  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  War  and  his  immediate  pred- 
ecessor It  would  be  hard  to  conceive.  Mr. 
Alger  had  the  merchant,  the  personal  manager, 
the  private  man  of  business,  plainly  stamped 
on  him.  His  dignity  of  manner  was  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  which  he  had  raised  between 
himself  and  a  world  full  of  competitors  in 
trade,  ot  inferiors  in  authority,  of  persons 
from  whom  he  was  to  buy  and  to  whom  he 
was  to  sell  on  the  terms  most  advantageous  to 


himself.  If  he  unbent,  it  was  to  be  affable, 
or  "democratic."  •  When  his  patience  was  too 

sorely  tried,  he  lost  control  of  voice  and  ges« 
ture,  and  an  explosion  followed. 

Mr.  Root,  while  less  aggressive  than  Mr. 
Olney,  is  quite  a  "  fighting  lawyer."  It  would 
not  be  f  air  to  say  that  hc  lacks  dignity  of  man- 
ner, but  he  has  a  natural  rcser\'e,  more  subtle 
than  what  is  commonly  known  as  dignity. 
There  is  nothing  stiff  about  his  greeting,  and 
yet  it  does  not  put  the  caller  wholly  at  ease. 
He  has  no  gift  for  small  talk.  He  does  not 
know  \vh:it  It  is  to  "pass  the  time  of  day," 
to  make  conversation  for  the  sake  of  b«ing 
pleasant, — at  least  in  office  hours.  It  ia 
enough  to  do  this  when  social  intercourse 
com]:)els  it.  When  any  one  cal!s  upon  him 
to  transact  business,  business  mui-t  he  trans- 
acted ;  and  when  this  is  ended,  the  interview 
is  expected  to  end. 

MK.    root's  legal  C.\KEKR 

In  his  law  practice,  which  has  been  full  of 
trying  situations,  his  unvarying  coolness  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead.   In  public  life,  critic 

cism,  even  of  the  most  galling  sort,  fails  to 
rutHe  his  spirits.  He  treats  it,  indeed,  as 
unworthy  of  any  response  unless  backed  by 
an  authority  which  he  is  officially  bound  to 
respect.  Thus  his  nomination  for  a  seat  on 
the  Common  Pleas  bench  of  New  York  in 
1879  was  the  signal  for  a  bitter  assault  by  his 
political  opponents,  based  on  the  fact  thatt  he 
bad  been  one  of  the  legal  defenders  of  Tweed 
in  the  notorious  Tammany  Ring  prosecutions, 
and  that  he  had  let  his  zeal  for  his  client  carry 
him  so  far  as  to  call  forth  a  rebuke  from  the 
court.  On  his  acceptance  of  a  Cabinet  port> 
folio  the  same  accusation  was  revived,  cou|)led 
with  the  charge  that  he  was  regularly  retained 
as  counsel  for  the  Sugar  Trust.  It  would 
have  been  a  simple  thing  for  him  to  respond 
that  in  hoth  these  instances,  and  in  others  like 
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them  which  were  matters  of  public  record,  he  Central  New  York,  earning  as  a  teacher  the 

had  appeared  only  in  a  professional  capacity,  money  to  complete  his  eduottion  In  the  law, 

and  had  done,  as  was  his  duty,  alt  he  could  to  he  entered  his  profession  in  the  great  city 

secure  for  his  clients  their  full  rights  under  with  no  factitious  equipment.      He  had  no 

the  law  ;  and  that,  in  such  cases  as  the  a(]ue-  influential  connections  to  helj)  him  ;  and,  of 

duct  litigation  and  tiie  Vale  Lock  intringe-  course,  no  fortune  to  rest  upon  till  a  clientage 

ment  suit,  he  had  saved  his  fellow  taxpayers  should  find  him  out.  He  was  in  sound  health, 

millions  of  dollars.    But  to  every  attempt  of  of  wiry  build,  and  full  of  courage.    No  task 

the  newspapers  to  draw  him  out  he  answered  was  formidable  enough  to  discourage  him;  no 

not  a  word.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  adversary  faced  him  at  the  bar  with  whom  he 

Senate  voted  to  look  into  the  charge  that  as  feared  to  wrestle.  He  became  famous  for  his 

Secretary  of  War  he  had  shown  favoritism  to  ready  eloquence  and  skill  at  repartM  in  tlw 

certain  miners  at  Cape  Nome  by  granting  court-room.    lie  carried  the  same  spirit  into* 

them  exclusive  permits  to  excavate  the  gold-  his  political  speech-making,  and  was  continu- 

bearing  bed  of  the  sea,  his  answer  was  forth-  ously  in  demand  in  the  campaigns.    But  as 

coming  as  soon  as  the  resolution  of  inquiry  his  practice  changed,  he  long  neglected  public 

reached  his  table.    It  showed  that,  since  the  speaking.    But  hi     f  cech  at  Canton,  Ohio, 

statutes  for  the  protection  of  commerce  for-  just  before  the  election,  was  the  best  speech 

bade  excavations  in  navigable  waters  e-xcept  made  on  either  side  during  the  campaign, 

by  his  authority,  he  had  issued  permits  to  all  Not  less  in  his  political  ideals  has  Mr.  Root 

who  had  applied  for  them,  covering  places  undergone  a  change.    He  came  to  New  York 

where,  according  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  days  when  Chester  A.  Arthur,  as  the 

of  the  army,  the  work  of  the  miners  could  not  Prince  Hal  of  the  Republican  dynasty,  held 

do  any  harm.    The  prompt  refutation  dis-  petty  court  at  the  Custom  House  end  of  the 

armed  his  assailants,  and  nothing  man  was  town,  but  was  frowned  upon  by  the  solid  dti- 

heard  of  the  matter.  sens  who  did  not  dabble  in  politics.  The 

young  lawyer  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
ELEVATION  BV  APPOINTMENTS  ambitious  men  whose  mettle  Mr.  Arthur  was 
Mr.  Root  lacks  what  the  politicians  call  quick  to  discover,  and  whom  he  attached  to 
"  warmth  '*  and  "  approachableness,"  and  his  himself,  possibly  by  lettingthem  get  a  glimpse 
advancement  in  public  life  has  been  not  by  of  the  true  heart  underneath  his  roystercr's 
popular  election,  but  by  appointment.    Twice  mantle.    When,  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
he  has  been  appointed  to  offices  of  large  re-  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  he  shook 
sponsibility:  President  Arthur  made  him  off  the  associations  of  his  earlier  career,  and 
United  States   District  Attorney  for  New  held  faster  than  ever  to  the  handful  of  com* 
York,  and  President  McKinley,  before  nam-  panions  whom  he  believed  worthy  to  share 
ing  him  for  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  had  him  his  elevation,  Mr.  Root  was  one  of  these, 
in  mind  for  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  From  the  atmosphere  of  thick-and-thin  parti- 
President  Harrison  would  have  been  glad  to  sanship  in  which  he  had  passed  his  youth,  he 
promote  him.    He  could  have  had  his  choice  emerged  by  degrees  as  a  reformer  —  a  party 
of  honors  in  the  gift  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  man  still,  but  one  who  realizes  that  parties 
who  has  leaned  upon  his  judgment  for  years,  should  serve  the  state,  not  rule  it.    Thus  the 
Appointive  offices  have  been  his  to  command.  Mr.  Root  of  to-day  may  be  a  lesM  frequent 
But  his  single  nomination  for  a  judgeship  led  campaigner  than  the  Mr.  Root  of  twenty 
to  defeat  at  the  polls.    Every  time,  for  the  years  ago,  but  he  is  a  riper  man. 
last  fifteen  years,  that  the  State  of  New  York  As  Secretary  of  W'ar,  he  stands  for  the  idea 
has  been  casting  about  for  a  governor  or  the  of  unification,  as  opposed  to  the  incessant 
city  for  a  mayor,  Mr.  Root's  name  has  been  clash  of  diverse  bureau  policies.  All  his  work 
high  on  the  list  of  Republicans  "pronunently  is  made  tributary  to  a  definite  line  of  action, 
mentioned,"  but  be  was  never  nominated.  instead  of  being  merely  a  successitm  of  tem- 
No  man  in  public  life  has  changed  more  porary  expedients.     Early  and  late  at  his 
than  Secretary  Root  between  youth  and  mid-  desk,  barring  his  door  against  intrusion  ex- 
dhs  life.   Reared  in  a  small  college  town  in  cept  at  certain  hours  set  apart  for  visits,  he 
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gives  the  impression  of  being  the  busiest  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabins.  Most  of  bis  work  has 
been  broadly  laid  for  greater  results  in  the 
future.  He  has  a  well-defined  pl.m  fnr  thf  re- 
orf^anization  of  the  army;  but  such  an  under- 
taking requires  the  cooperation  of  Congress, 
and  Congress  is  a  slow  body  while  under  the 
influence,  as  it  is  at  present,  of  a  group  of 
military  officers  whose  importance  would  be 
reduced  by  the  proposed  changes.  The  total 
fruit  of  his  efforts  at  last  winter's  senion  was 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  in  the  number  of 
cadets  at  West  Point,  and  le.[;islation  touch- 
ing a  dozen  matters  of  minor  consequence 
but  ignoring  those  which  he  had  most  at 
heart  But  that  Congress  was  willing  to  do 
anything  at  all  was  a  surprise  to  most  observ- 
ers, and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  earnest 
of  better  things  to  come. 

THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THB  ARMY 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Root's  reorganization 
plan  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  is  the 
establishment  of  an  army  war  college  corre- 
sponding to  the  naval  war  coU^e.  Its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a 
situation  which  threatened  our  land  forces 
with  disaster  in  1898  through  lack  of  prepa- 
ration tor  war.  Tributary  to  this  will  be  a 
system  of  staff  details,  such  that  every  officer 
in  the  line  who  shows  adaptability  for  staff 
duty  may  receive  four  years  of  actual  training 
in  the  mobilization  of  an  army  and  its  sub- 
sistence in  the  field,  and  then  return  to  his 
place  in  the  line.  Still  a  third  feature  of  his 
plan  is  a  modification  of  the  seniority  rule,  so 
as  to  let  selection  play  a  part  in  promotion. 
He  would  have  the  first  three  officers  of  each 
grade  below  field  rank  made  eligible,  so  that 
either  one  of  the  three  might  be  selected,  and 
the  other  two  put,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wait- 
ing list  till  the  oflficer  chosen  should  die  or 
retire  or  be  further  promoted.  It  is  true  that, 
if  the  fortunate  man  happened  to  be  the  junior 
member  of  the  trio,  his  competitors  might 
never  reach  the  higher  rank ;  but  the  arrange- 


ment would  offer  a  compensating  advantage 
in  stimulating  young  officers  to  distinguish 
themselves,  instead  of  dropping  into  a  rut  and 
trusting  for  their  advancement  to  the  flight  of 
years  rather  than  to  their  own  exertions. 

Mr.  Root's  activities  in  Washington  have 
not  been  confined  to  those  assigned  by  law 
and  custom  to  his  office.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  he  assumed,  for  a  part  of  last  summer, 
the  chief  burdens  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  addition  to  his  own.  It  was  his  pen  which, 
during  Secretary  Hay's  illness^  framed  some 
of  the  most  important  diplomatic  notes  touch- 
ing the  crisis  in  China.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man,  that  he  was  willing  to  do  this 
double  duty  while  he  was  suffering  acutely 
from  a  disorder  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  suspect  till  the  strain  was  past  and  he  could 
find  time  to  call  in  a  surgeon. 

A  STRONG  HEAD  OF  A  DEPARTMENT 

No  Secretary  of  War  has  kept  his  Depart- 
ment more  free  from  scandals,  petty  as  well 
as  big.  The  first  problem  he  had  to  face  was, 
how  to  checic  the  demoralization  which  had 
begun  to  spread  through  the  military  estab- 
lishment, c^rowin?^  out  of  the  strained  relations 
between  the  .-Xdjutant-Cieneral  and  the  Major- 
General  Commanding  the  Army.  Mr.  Alger 
had  not  proved  disciplinarian  enough  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  two  oflficers. 
Possibly  he  had  become  too  frankly  a  parti- 
san of  one  side,  alter  his  patience  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  other.  Mr.  Root's  first  asser- 
tion of  authority  made  it  evident  to  both  parties 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  would 
po  to  the  very  bottom  of  their  quarrel  if  they 
forced  it  upon  his  unwilling  notice,  and  who, 
on  ascertaining  its  merits,  would  mele  out 
justice  in  his  own  fashion.  The  effect  of  the 
discoverv  was  mncjical.  The  bickerinp's  and 
backbitings  which  for  two  years  had  furnished 
material  for  the  sensational  press,  suddenly 
ceased.  The  surface  of  affairs  at  the  War 
De])artmcnt  became  as  smooth  as  a  summer 
sea,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day. 
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HIS  UNIQUE  POSITION  AND  HIS  WORK  IN  TRESERV- 
ING  GOOD  FEELING— HIS  OPINION  OK  AMERICAN 
TRADE  AND  MISSIONARIES-^THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINA 


MR.  WU,  the  Chinese  Minister,  is  the 
most  interestini;  rii,'iire  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  at  Washington.  The 
events  of  the  past  six  months  have  made  him 
the  most  conspicuous  foreigner  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming 
difficulties  be  has  shown  the  most  delicate 
tact  and  courtesy,  and  retained  the  good  will 
of  all  Americans. 

The  career  of  this  remarkable  man  is 
crowded  with  incidents  that  show  high  quali- 
ties. He  was  born  near  Canton,  and  in  that 
city  acquired  his  early  educatbn.  Going  then 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  his  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, he  added  EngUsh  to  his  other  studies. 
In  the  important  business  transactions  be- 
tween Chinese  and  English  merchants,  he 
observed  that  his  countrymen  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage because  their  lawyers  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Encjlish  language  and  Enghsh 
law.  His  patriotism  and  bis  ambition  were 
stirred.  He  determined  to  go  to  England  and 
to  study  Englbh  law.  The  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice was  then  so  strong  that  his  friends  almost 
violently  opposed  his  plan.  He  persisted,  and 
went  to  England  in  1874,  and  in  due  course 
by  hard  work  became  a  barrister,  the  first  man 
of  his  race  to  attain  to  that  distinction. 

On  his  way  home,  in  1877,  Mr.  Wu  visited 
the  United  States  for  the  hrst  time.  When 
he  returned  to  Hong  Kong,  he  established 
himself  in  a  successful  practice,  his  knowl- 
ed^e  of  English  law  and  his  command  of  the 
Kni^lish  lanf^uage  making  his  services  im- 
mensely valuable  to  his  people.  Until  1882 
he  continued  to  practise  law,  in  the  meantime 
declining  an  appointment  as  Consul-General 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  skill  and  aptitude  of  Mr.  Wu  in  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Japan  won  the  respect 
of  the  statesmen  with  whom  he  bad  hem  asso- 
ciated in  two  important  missions,  and  of  his 
government,  and  he  was  appointed  to  his  pres- 
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ent  post  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotf-ntiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain, 
Mexico,  aim  Teru  in  May,  1897. 

He  knew  something  of  the  customs  of  the 
American  people,  and  when  he  descended  the 
gang-plank  of  the  steamer  which  brought  him 
here  he  readily  submitted  to  the  interviewer. 
He  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
wiliest  reporter. 

No  sooner  was  he  fairly  established  at  the 
capital  than  Washington  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Minister  was  a  new  kind  of 
Oriental  diplomat  He  immediately  began 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  campaign  of  self- 
introduction.  His  advances  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  His  suavity  and  politeness  were 
charming.  Here  was  a  Chinese  Minister  who 
joked  in  our  own  idiom  and  who  entertained 
superbly.  He  even  introduced  Madame  Wu 
to  society;  and  she,  on  her  part,  immediately 
undertook  the  study  of  Enghsh,  in  which  she 
has  since  acquired  some  proficiency.  The 
teas  given  at  the  legation  are  more  popular 
than  those  of  any  other  diplomat. 

Minister  Wu  is  a  busy  man,  but  he  is  more 
easily  seen  than  any  department  or  bureau 
chief  in  Washington,  and  he  makes  generous 
sacrifices  of  time  to  all  sorts  of  people.  It  is 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  be  amiable.  He  under- 
stands the  value  of  popularity  in  America, 
and  in  the  trying  days  of  last  summer  he  had 
his  reward.  Had  he  been  previously  unap- 
proachable, he  would  inevitablv  have  fallen 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  if  not  of  hostility. 
As  it  was,  he  had  hosts  of  friends  who  believed 
in  him;  and  by  maintaining  his  wonted  frank- 
ness and  friendliness,  he  rendered  his  country 

inestimable  service. 

And  his  good  nature  is  not  assumed.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  man.  He  likes  to  oblige  people. 
Moreover  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He 

sees  the  bright  side  of  things.  But  he  can  be 
serious  at  the  proper  time;  and  his  dignity  and 
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poise  were  admirably  displayed  when  the  na- 
iion  to  which  he  was  accredited  seemed  likely 
at  any  moment  to  hand  him  his  passports. 

When  the  first  reports  of  Boxer  uprisings 
came  there  was  a  rush  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  the  Chinese  legation.  Minister 
Wu  welcomed  them.  He  knew  them  all.  He 
talked  freely,  patiently,  skilfully,  giving  such 
information  as  he  couldi  and  never  failing  to 
plead  for  sober  consideration  from  the  Ainer« 
ican  people. 

Then,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Chinese  government  itself  was  a  party  to  the 
mischief,  he  exerted  himself  to  prevent  hos- 
tile pre-judgment.  His  representations  to  the 
State  Department  were  made  with  r-rcat  skill. 
He  protested  against  the  sending  ot  troops; 
but  when  the  troops  were  sent,  he  accepted 
the  situation  gracefully.  When  the  entire 
country  was  excited  about  the  Ic^^ations,  he 
refused  to  believe  that  the  foreigners  in  Pekin 
had  been  massacred,  and  declared  his  belief 
of  their  ultimate  safety.  Then,  when  no  one 
else  could  secure  news  from  Pekin,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  service  of  the  State  Department 
for  the  transmission,  privately,  of  a  message 
to  Mr.  Conger.  The  message  was  sent  and 
an  answer  was  received.  That  was  a  red- 
letter  day  for  Mr.  Wu.  When,  later,  he  him- 
self was  accused  of  duplicity,  he  felt  keenly 
the  false  accusation.  But  he  kept  cool  and 
made  only  pacific  responses.  **  These  are 
days  of  sensational  journalism,"  he  said ;  '*  I 
hope  the  American  people  will  be  slow  to 
iunu  their  opinions  from  ill-considered  news- 
paper reports."  At  no  time  did  he  demean 
himself  with  greater  dignity  than  under  this 
torrent  of  hostile  doubt.  In  the  subsequent 
negotiations  he  has  }.iroved  liis  larj^c  under- 
standing of  international  diiriculties. 

"And  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  Ameri- 
can part  in  the  international  performance  ? " 
1  asked  him. 

"I  am  entirely  satished,"  was  his  reply; 
"I  think  the  Administration  has  done  all 
that  it  could  be  expected  to  do ;  especially," 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  in  a  democratic 
country,  on  the  eve  of  an  election." 

"  America,"  he  continued,  '*  i.s  now  a  power 
in  Asia.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb 
the  conditions  that  have  existed,  and  when 
the  United  States  is  firmly  established  in  the 
Philippines,  it  will  be  even  more  desirable  for 


the  protection  of  American  interests  to  main- 
tain the  intep^rity  of  China.  America  has 
much  that  China  needs.  We  need  American 
merchandise.  We  need  railroads.*'  He  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  promoter 
of  the  first  railroad  in  China. 

"And  the  missionaries.^" 

**  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  mis- 
sionaries," he  replied.  "They  have  gone, 
you  know,  into  the  interior,  far  from  treaty 
ports,  where  the  people  arc  unaccustomed  to 
foreigners,  and  some  of  them  have  attacked 
the  cherished  traditions  and  beliefs  of  the 
people  without  sufficient  regard  for  their 
feelings,  perhaps.  How  would  you  like 
that,  now.'"  he  asked,  for  it  is  a  favorite 
thrust  of  Minister  Wu  to  say,  "  Put  your- 
self in  his  place." 

"But  the  medical  missionaries,"  he  went 
on,  "have  done  much  good.  They  have 
gone  among  ignorant  people  and  cured  their 
ills;  some  of  them  have  translated  useful 
books  into  the  Chinese  language.  I  give 
them  the  highest  credit;  and  if  I  might  say 
a  word  to  those  who  send  out  missionaries, 
I  would  say,  *  Send  medical  missionaries. 
They  will  help  us  to  build  up  China.'" 

Minister  Wu  believes  in  Western  civiliza- 
tion. He  contributes  articles  to  the  American 
magazines ;  he  is  the  hrst  Chinese  Minister  to 
address  an  American  audience,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  has  made  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  ;  he  rides  a  bicycle  about  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  he  has  an  auto* 
mobile  for  Madame  Wu. 

He  is  an  indefatigable  worker.  Although 
he  speaks  and  writes  English  fluently,  he 
continues  his  study  of  the  language,  and  he 
knows  French.  He  lately  concluded  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Mexico. 
Last  year  he  visited  Spain  and  presented  to 
the  Spanish  court  his  credentials  as  Minister 
to  that  country.  As  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  leave  Washington  in  order  to  go  on  a  like 
mission  to  Peru,  the  other  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited. 

Minister  Wu  is  now  about  fifty  years  old  ; 
in  his  small  mustache  there  is  a  tint'*'  of  gray. 
But  the  impression  he  gives  is  ot  a  man  of 
great  force  and  vigor;  and  his  keen  brown 
eyes  are  alive  with  intelligence.  He  was  bom 
ol  a  family  in  good  circumstances,  but  his  com- 
fortable fortune  is  mainly  of  bis  own  making. 
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ITS  SERVICE  SINCE  ADMIRAL  DEWEY'S  VICTORY  — THE 
PATROL  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO  —  THE  INSURRECTION  BROKEN 

BY 

REAR-ADMIKAL  J.  C  WATSON 


I CONSIDER  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
insurrectionary  government  opposing  us 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  back- 
bone of  the  npnsin<^  is  broken.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  resistance  will  cease  at 
once  or  in  a  few  months.  In  my  belief  there 
will  be  hostilities  for  perhaps  another  year  — 
not  open  engagements,  but  guerilla  fighting 
until  the  extermination  ot  briijandagc. 

Our  government  has  a  sufficient  naval  and 
military  force  in  the  Philippines  for  a  working 
possession  of  the  islands.  There  are  about 
65,000  troops  and  somewhat  more  than  fifty 
ves<«els  manned  by  about  75CX)  men,  making 
a  total  force  of  72,500. 

For  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  blands 
and  the  establbhment  of  local  Lcovernment, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  this  force  for 
fully  a  year.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  actively  engaged  all  the  time.  Much 
of  it  will  be  assigned  for  garrison  duty, 
cspcci.illy  for  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
na'.ivcs  who  would  otherwise  be  the  victims 
of  the  villany  of  the  outlaws.  These  friendly 
natives  must  have  protection,  and  the  sooner 
the  insurgents  realize  that  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  our  government,  the  sooner  will 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order. 

There  must  be  a  strong  display  of  armed 
force.  The  Filipinos  must  be  intimidated. 
They  must  be  treated  with  just  severity,  but 
not  with  cruelty.  Our  extreme  leniency  has 
amazed  them  and  cost  us  many  valuable  lives. 
But  severe  lessons  have  been  taught  the  FiU- 
pinos,  and  more  must  follow. 

I  anticipate  beneficent  results  from  tlie 
work  ot  the  new  Philippine  Commission 
beaded  by  Judge  Taft,  not  only  because  of 
the  high  character  of  the  Commission,  which 
merits  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  also  because  it  is  backed  up 
by  so  efhcient  a  military  and  naval  force. 


The  progress  of  the  settlement  of  all 
troubles  will  depend  largely  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Commission  in  its  dealing  with 
the  friars  and  in  its  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  church  property.  There  is  a  popular 
desire  among  the  natives  that  this  vast 
church  property,  so  long  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion, should  revert  to  the  people.  If  the 
title  to  much  of  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  obtained  by  fraud  or  to  be  in  any  way 
invalid,  a  great  deal  of  the  present  bitterness 
wOl  be  removed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  I'ilipino  tx^^'c^rn- 
nient.  There  seems  to  be  no  head  to  it,  and 
demoralization  has  followed  the  scattering  of 
the  insurgent  forces.  It  was  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  Aguinaldo  and  what  he  stood  for 
that  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  revolt.  There  is, 
however,  now  a  strong  impression  that  he  is 
either  dead  or  incapadtated;  and  I  myself 
am  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion  in  spite 
of  the  recent  alleged  proclamations  from 
him.  My  own  opinion  of  the  Fili[)ino  is  that 
he  is  at  present  capable  only  of  local  self- 
government — to  a  very  limited  extent 

The  navy's  part  at  Manila  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Philijipine  .\rchipelago  continues  to  be 
important ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  large  fleet  on  the  station,  not 
only  for  the  moral  effect,  but  because  of  the 
long  coast-line  that  must  be  patrolled. 

The  most  notable  naval  achievement  dur- 
ing my  command  was  the  surrender  of  Zam- 
boanga  to  Commander  Very  of  the  Castiiu. 
It  resulted  in  the  pacification  not  only  of  that 
place,  but  of  much  of  the  atljacent  territory. 
I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  during  my  stay 
in  the  Philippines,  which  included  a  cruise  to 
the  Sulu  Islands.  Because  of  this  trip  I  am 
able  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  by  newspaper 
publications,  —  I  mean  the  impression  that 
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the  Americans  were  inciting^  the  Moros  or 
Mussulmans  to  murder  the  Christian  natives. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Commaiider  Very 
made  constant  and  successful  efforts  to  keep 

these  two  classes  of  natives  from  killing  each 
other,  and  the  Moros  showed  much  humanity 
toward  the  native  Christians. 
The  chief  work  of  the  navy  continues  as 

mapped  out  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  as  fol- 
low cf!  by  Captain  A.  S.  Barker,  who  tempo- 
rarily succeeded  him  as  cnmmander-in-chicf 
in  the  interval  between  Admiral  Dewey's 
departure  from  Manila  and  my  arrival  there 


on  June  20,  1899.  It  consists  of  maintaining 
a  patrol  of  the  entire  coast,  a  distance  of 
about  six  thousand  miles,  and  jHreventing  the 
landing  of  arms  and  war  supplies  by  the 

insurgents.  Almost  as  sharp  a  watch  is  kept 
by  the  ships  at  Manila  to-day  as  was  kept 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay, 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hot-bed  of  insur- 
rection is  }'et  in  Manila  and  in  the  Caviti 
province.  The  most  serious  obstacle  that 
lies  in  the  path  of  complete  settlement  is  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  the  Sulu  group. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  JOHN  CRIT- 
TENDEN WATSON,  U.S.N..  is  a 
sailor  of  the  old  .school.  His  career 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  wooden  f rigates» 
and  he  has  witnessed  practically  the  whole 
evolution  of  modern  naval  warfare.  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  August  24,  1842,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856. 
His  first  service  was  as  midshipman  on  the 
Susquehanna.  He  was  flag  lieutenant  on  the 
flagship  Hartford  of  the  West  Gulf  Squadron 
from  1862  to  1864,  and  he  saw  hard  service. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  flag  lieutenant  to 
Admiral  Farragut,  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  M(jbile  Bay.  In  1866  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  commander.  A  year  later 
he  was  once  more  assigned  to  duty  under  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  this  time  on  the  Franklin. 

Admiral  Watson's  return  journey  from  the 
Philijipines  provoked  as  cordial  greetings  as 
Admiral  Uewey  received.  The  Baltimortt 
his  tlagship,  left  Manila  April  19. 

Upon  reaching  the  Mediterranean,  the 
demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  Amarkan 
navy  began,  and  were  continued  at  every  port 
that  the  BaKtmore  touched.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  Admiral  Watson  to  find  the  entire 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  the  British  navy  in 
command  of  Vicc-.\dnn'ral  Sir  John  Fisher, 
with  Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
second  in  command — a  notable  assemblage 
of  war-vessels.  More  than  usual  courtesies 
were  extended  to  the  American  shij)  l)y  the 
British  authorities  both  afloat  and  ashore. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Baltimore  to  go  into 


quarantine  at  Malta,  but  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  despite  the  Baltimore  s  isolation  the 
entire  KugUish  fleet  dressed  ship  in  honor 
of  the  day.  Sir  John  Fisher  arranged  a 
dinner  for  Admiral  Watson,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  accept  on  account  of  illness.  To  the 
representatives  of  the  American  admiral  Sir 
John  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had  been  his 
privilege  to  serve  as  midshipman  in  that  first 
attack  on  the  Taku  forts  in  the  fifties,  when 
Anglo-Saxon  stood  by  Anglo  Sa.xon  in  the 
hour  of  need.  It  was  on  this  memorable 
occasion  that  Commodore  Tatnall  of  the 
American  navy  rushed  to  the  relief  of  the 
hard-pressed  English  squadron  with  the  now 
famous  cry  of  "  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water." 

At  Gibraltar  a  cordial  welcome  awaited 

the  Baltimore,  extended  by  Sir  George  White, 
the  hero  of  Ladysmith.  At  Gibraltar  Ad- 
miral Watson  came  near  stampeding  the 
staff  of  Spanish  servants  at  the  American 
Consulate.  The  servants  had  been  apprised 
of  his  comin<^,  and  they  practically  rebelled 
and  threatened  flij^ht  in  the  event  of  the 
arrival  of  the  terrible  fighter  who  had  been 
designated  to  lead  the  squadron  against  the 
coast  of  Spain !  On  September  8,  the  Bed' 
tiinore  reached  New  York,  and  Admiral 
Watson  hauled  down  his  Ha^  and  retired 
from  active  sea-service.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  was  apprised  of  his  appointment 
as  president  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board, 
t  l.  -  body  which  passes  on  the  promotion  of 
officers. 
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A  TRIUMPH  OF  AMERICAN  SCULPTORS 

THE  REMARKABLE  ADVANCE  OF  AMERICAN   S<  11, ITU  RE  — 
MR.  SAlNT-tiAUDENS  OUR  c;REATEST  REPRESENTATIVE  — THE 
HONORS    AT   THE    TARIS    EXI-()SITlON    SHAREO    HV  HIM, 
RODIN,  AND  MEUNIEK— OTHER  NOTABLE  AMERICAN  WORK 

BY 

KATHARINE  DE  FOREST 


THE  works  of  American  artists  occupied 
the  central  and  most  conspicuous  place 
in  the  great  glass  rotunda  devoted  to 
sculpture  in  the  Palais  des  Hcaux  Arts  at  the 
Exposition.  Next  to  France  itself,  America 
carried  off  the  most  medals  and  awards. 

That  this  last  should  have  been  the  case 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  artistic 
development  of  our  country  within  the  last 
decade.  Not  only  was  American  sculpture 
ver)'  sparingly  represented  in  1S89,  but  only 
one  man  then,  Mr.  Paul  Bartlett,  showed 
work  of  incontestably  great  merit.  This  year 
our  exhibit  in  point  of  size  was  still  to  that  of 
France  only  as  is  a  pygmy  to  a  giant.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  realize  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  works  of  only  thirty-one  men,  while  the 
F'rench  exhibitors  numbered  over  three  hun- 


dred ;  moreover,  while  the  level  of  talent 
among  Americans  was  indisputably  high,  the 
average  standard  in  conception  and  execution 
among  the  French  was  no  less  so.  Hut 
enough  originality  and  individuality  charac- 
terized the  ensemble  of  the  American  work  to 
make  it  stand  out  among  that  of  all  the  other 
countries,  and  it 
was  seen  that  we 
had  certain  sculp- 
tors of  great  dis- 
tinction. The 
chief  interest  of 
anv  international 
exhibition  lies  in 
its  opportunity  for 
comparison.  And 
the    Palais  des 
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SWIhT  RUNNEIRS. 


By  John  Flanagan  —  who  was  awarii:il  a  Silver  Medal  at  ihc  Exposition  for  this  Piece. 

in  their  relation  to  the  ideal  in  their  art. 
M.  Rodin  has  never  shown  himself  to  be  an 
all-round  sculptor,  and  the  separate  Rodin 
exhibition  proves  this  still  more  conclusively. 
That  is  to  .say,  Rodin  is  not  a  sculptor  uniting 
form  with  thou<jht  like  Michael  Angclo.  He 
makes  livin^;  things,  he  translates  nature  into 
art.  When  he  tries  to  .synthcsi7.e  his  mental 
impressions,  to  unite  a  <;reat  number  of  these 
into  one  work,  he  is  not  entirely  successful,  as 
in  his  much-discussed  statue  of  lialzac. 

M.  Constantin  .Meunier,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  ;^ive  an  impression  of  life.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  strong;  feelin.<;  for  form. 
His  principal  work  at  the  exhibition,  "La 
Moisson,  La  Terre."  "The  ILirvest,  The 
Soil,"  a  larjje  hi;;h-relief,  representing  a 
group  of  harv-esters  in  a  field  of  ripened 
grain,  was  a  masterpiece  because  of  the 


Beaux  Arts  brought  together  and  placed 
side  by  side  three  men  who,  each  In  a  very 
different  fashion,  realize  an  ideal  in  sculp- 
ture,—  the  I'renchman  Rodin,  the  Belgian 
Constantin  Meunier,  and  the  .American  Saint- 
Gaudens.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Amer- 
ica that  for  many  of  the  most  intelligent  critics 

Mr.  Saint-Gau- 
dens  was  the  most 
complete  of  these 
three. 

'I"o  understand  this 
point  of  view  we 
must  look  at  the 
works  of  these 
great  men  not  as 
individual  achieve- 
ments ill  sculpture, 
i!y  John  KiaiuKan  but  Comparatively 
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loftiness  of  his  idea,  through  his  great  con- 
ception of  manual  labor  as  the  link  uniting 
man  to  the  soil,  interpreted  in  a  work  of  art  of 
extreme  poetic  beauty.  But  it  did  not  give 
the  feeling  of  life.  His  figures  were  symbols, 
and  not  living  men  and  women. 

In  Mr.  Saint-Gaudcns  we  found  the  .same 
recherclw  de  la  vie,  the  constant  seeking 
after  life,  that  wc  saw  in  M.  Rodin,  and  the 
lofty  thought  of  M.  Constantin  Meunier.  He 
added  also  a  third  element  which  was  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  foreign  critics,  as  it  is  to 


Americans,  and  that  is  that  all  his  work  bore 
such  a  strong  impress  of  the  spirit  of  his 
country.  If  we  examine  his  exhibits  at  the 
Grand  Palais,  we  shall  see  that  with  a  feeling 
for  form  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  love 
of  movement  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
modern  .sculpture,  they  embody  the  most 
marked  of  all  our  American  traits  —  vigor, 
energy,  will-power,  resolution,  patriotism,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  independence  of  man. 

The  great  standard  of  a  work  of  art  is  sim- 
plicity.   The  great  man  in  any  art  is  he  who 
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can  create  somethinj;  that  is  simple,  and  yet 
with  this  simple  thinjj;  give  a  fine  and  elevated 
emotion.  The  literary  artist  achieves  this 
through  the  tact  with  which  he  chooses  his 
words  and  facts  and  arranges  them  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  And  in  Saint-Gaudens's  statue  to 
General  Sherman  (see  frontispiece),  which  was 
his  principal  exhibit  at  the  lixposition,  the 
power  which  moves  us  may  be  explained  in 
the  same  way.    The  life  in  it  first  arouses  us, 

steed  and  rider 
give  an  impression 
of  advancing  in  a 
fine  onward  move- 
ment, which  we 
feel  in  every 
detail ;  in  the 
arch  of  the  horse's 
neck,  for  instance, 
the  flap  of  the  mil- 

A  HEAD  '^^'■y  ^'^'^^'^ 

By  j..hn  n«.agan.  back  by  the  wind. 


The  group  is  a  joy  because  of  its  splendid 
modelling,  but  through  an  infinity  of  means  the 
sculptor  has  given  it  more  than  that.  He  has 
made  every  line  in  the  General's  stern,  spare 
figure  and  grave,  beautiful  face  full  of  psy- 
chological suggestion.  You  read  in  its  sim- 
plicity, so  devoid  of  anything  melodramatic, 
of  all  the  ordinary  panache  of  military  glory, 
singleness  of  purpose,  resolution,  heroism, 
patriotism,  all  the  finest  qualities  belonging  to 
man,  and  the  heart 
thrills  responsively 
as  it  recognizes 
them.  The  winged 
Victory  is  (ircek 
art  transformed 
by  an  American 
temperament  and 
the  special  impress 
of  his  country. 
The  symbol  takes 

,         ^  .      ,       HORTENSE  I.ENORE  MITCHEI.U 
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eternally  allurinf;  female  form,  but  the  type 
is  American.  The  figure  has  the  particular 
distinction,  fearlessness,  and  purity 
of  the  American  ^irl,  and  even  a 
little  of  her  stiffness. 

Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  has  profiled 
by  the  sculpture  of  other  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  remained  pe- 
culiarly of  his  own.  You  see  this  in 
all  his  work.  In  the  "Shaw  Monu- 
ment "  there  is  the  same  astonishing 


life  and  movement  that  there  is  in  the  statue 
to  Sherman.  You  fairly  hear  the  beat  of  the 
soldiers'  feet  as  they  march  past,  and  from  it 
breathes  the  .same  lofty  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism. "The  Puritan,"  aj;ain,  is  a  symbol,  a 
fi','ure  capable  of  reviving  a  whole  epoch  of 
our  national  history.  The  continuity  of  every- 
thing which  e.xists,  to  my  mind,  can  be  pre- 
served more  fully  by  sculpture  than  in  any 
other  way.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  every 
historical  record  in  America,  and  everything 
in  writing  bearing  upon  its  history,  should  be 
lost  during  the  course  of  the  ages,  the  exact 
spirit  of  two  periods  at  least  could  be  seen 
through  the.se  statues  of  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens. 

His  defects,  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  aesthetic 
authorities  abroad, arise  from  his  very  qualities. 
He  is  apt  to  give  a  little  too  much  importance 
to  details,  and  he  sometimes  loses  in  largene.ss 
of  treatment  by  this.  Detail  that  is  carried 
too  far  becomes  petty.  In  the  single  impres- 
sion given  by  a  great  and  noble  statue  like 
the  (icneral  Sherman,  your  attention  is  di.s- 
tracted  rather  than  engaged  by  such  care  of 
details  as  is  shown  in  the  lines  in  the  horse's 
neck.  Hut  the  Kxposition  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens,  if  he  had  not  held  that 
position  before,  among  the  greatest  of  living 
sculptors.  What  is  the  constant  wonder  of 
his  contemporaries  is  the  extraordinary  capac- 
ity for  freshne.ss  of  impression  that  he  has 
been  able  to  keep.  The  secret  of  it,  I  think, 
is  in  the  fact  that  he  has  always  kept  his 
mind  and  soul  apart  from  everything  that  was 
common  and  vulgar,  and  that  therefore  he  has 
vibrated  only  to  all  that  was  best  and  finest  in 
our  national  life. 

One  thing  which  the  international  exhibition 
brought  out  very  clearly  was  the  fact  that  no 
country  was  preeminent  in  sculpture  which 
did  not  possess  a  great  sculptor.  Italy  has 
no  great  sculptor,  and  the  exhibit  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  .seven- 
teenth century,  led  the  world  in  this  branch 
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of  art.  was  almost  entirely  without  interest. 
Neither  had  Germany  an  exhibit  of  importance, 
nor  Spain  nor  Kngland.  Such  sculptors  as 
Chapu,  Fremiet,  and  Rodin  in  France,  Con- 
stantin  Meunier  in  Belj^ium,  and  Saint-(iau- 
dens  in  America  have  raised  the  whole  stand- 
ard of  sculpture  in  their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Mac  Monnies,  the  other  American  sculp- 
tor, who  with  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  received  the 
Grand  Prix  at  the  l-^xhibition,  is  an  artist  of  ex- 
traordinary virility,  versatility,  and  erudition. 
He  does  not  stand  apart  like  Mr.  Saint-Gau- 
dens.  His  great  bas-reliefs,  "The  Army  and 
the  Navy;  the  Heroes  of  the  War  of  1861- 
1865,"  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Hrooklyn, 

are  magnificent 
groups,  full  of 
the  intensity  of 
war,  of  the  mar- 
tial spirit  ex- 
pressed with 
force  in  compre- 
hensive detail, 
but  they  are  not 
m     \  NK^  i.ANK.  Mi^s  i>H.n-.i:  as  great  as  the 

A.    nh  AKM,   .AND  MISS    ANNK  ^  , 

APPER.M>N.  Chant  du 

By  John  nanagan.  Depart,"  by 


Rude,  on  the  French  Arc  de  Triomphe,  by 
which  they  have  evidently  been  inspired. 
Mr.  Mac  Monnies  does  not  stand  among  his 
contemporaries  as  a  personality  working  from 
an  individual  inspiration,  but  rather  as  a 
.sculptor  of  the  highest  culture  with  many 
ideas  and  absolute  knowledge  and  command 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  developing  them. 
Rut  how  many  sculptors  arc  there  in  the 
world  who  could  show  side  by  side  a  work  of 
the  robust  power  of  his  group  of  horses  — 
even  though  these  may  suggest  the  horses  at 
Marly-le-Roi  and  may  not  be  so  good  as  these 
last — and  the  charm  of  the  "  Hacchante  " 

Mr.  Paul  Hartlett.  medalled  in  1889,  and 
therefore  member  of  the  jury  and  //(frs  concoiirs 
in  this  I'^xposition,  is  another  man  who  held  a 
high  place  of  honor  in  the  American  group. 
Mr.  Hartlctt's  talent,  to  my  mind,  is  never  best 
shown  in  his  large  statues,  which  sometimes, 
as  in  the  "Michael  .Angelo"  of  the  Grand 
Palais,  lack  simplicity  and  grandeur,  but  the 
"(leneral  Lafayette"  unveiled  in  Paris  the 
4th  of  last  July  is  now  one  of  the  fine  statues 
of  the  French  capital.  It  is  full  of  movement, 
splendid  in  its  modelling,  and  a  work  of  great 
distinction  and  elegance. 
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George  Gray  Barnard  is  one  of  the  sculptors 
who  was  most  noticed  because  of  his  marked 
individuality,  his  fashion  of  transforminji  the 
antique  according  to  his  own  temperament, 
evidently  strongly  imbued  with  the  American 
spirit  of  originality.  This  was  especially  seen 
in  the  "  God  Pan,  "  placed  out  of  doors,  near 
the  Pont  Alexandre  III.  From  all  time  the 
French  conception  of  the  god  Pan  has  been 
a  little  Monsieur  with  horns  on  his  head, 
while  Mr.  Barnard's  Pan  was  a  vague  divinity 
embracing  all  nature,  a  strange,  bizarre  god. 
very  much  such  a  one  as  Kdgar  Poe  would 
have  conceived  if  he  had  undertaken  to  give 
his  personal  nsion  of  Greek  antiquity.  The 
statue  received  a  gold  medal,  and  was  a  di.s- 
tinctly  American  triumph. 

Mr.  John  Flanagan,  one  of  Mr.  Saint- 
Gaudens's  best  pupils,  was  another  sculptor 
who,  in  his  fine  "Head  of  an  Athlete,"  also 
interpreted  the  antique  through  an  American 
temperament.  His  "  Swift  Runners,"  a  beau- 
tiful bas-relief  in  which  the  racer  whose  forces 
were  spent  was  handing  a  lighted  torch  on  to 
his  successor,  is  a  work  full  of  poetic  symbol- 
ism and  charm.  Mr.  Borglum  in  his  *'  Horse 
and  Indian  "  showed  a  piece  of  strong  lifelike 
sculpture,  particularly  interesting  in  compo.si- 
tion,  which  was  full  of  American  spirit.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Flanagan  were  silver  medal  men. 
Mr.    Rondebusch,    again,    in    his  lifelike 
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"Wrestlers"  gave  an  American  version  of  an 
antique  subject.  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  "Statue 
of  General  Cass "  and  "  The  Song  of  the 
World "  showed  himself  a  brilliant  artist. 
Mr.  H.  A.  MacNeil  was  original  in  conception 
and  strong  in  execution  in  "  The  Sun  God." 
Bitter,  Procter,  lireimcr,  Graply,  Mrs.  Vonnoh, 
Mile.  Kuhne  Beveridgc,  and  Miss  Knid  Van- 
dell  all  had  exhibits  of  interest.  In  most  of 
these,  however,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
domain  of  three-quarters  of  the  French  sculp- 
tors, men  who  were  perfect  artisans  in  art, 
but  not  artists.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  the  artist  is  capable  of  conceiving 
a  great  thing  and  executing  it.  The  artisan 
has  only  the  power  of  execution. 

The  conclusion  that  America  may  draw 
from  the  Sculpture  Fxhibit  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900,  if  we  may  draw  a  conclusion,  is  that 
we  must  not  have  the  idea  that  art.  and  sculp- 
ture in  particular,  is  to  be  learned  in  F'rancc. 
Its  source  is  in  the  individual  soul  of  the 
artist,  and  the  American  who  would  reach 
the  highest  mark  in  it  must  first  sec  to  having 
a  belle  ante  Amerieaiue. 
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THK  CKNTKNMAL  OK  \V.\SIIINCrr< >N  AS  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 
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AND  OK  ITS  IIL  ll.I)IM.  — THK  I' AKSIMc  )NIOL  S  IIK<;L\NIN(;S 
OK  ONE  OK  THK    HANDSOMESl    CITIES  OK  THE  WORLD 


WASHINGTON,  now  become  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and 
one  of  its  most  beautiful  cities,  is 
fast  becoming  also  one  of  the  most  attractive 
places  of  residence  in  any  country.  Hut  a 
great  impetus  to  its  proper  ornamentation  is 
likely  to  follow  the  approaching  celebration 
of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  national  capital  there. 
The  story  of  its  selec- 
tion and  of  the  early 
growth  of  the  city  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is 
opportune.  It  in  a 
way  is  the  history  of 
the  Union  in  epitome. 

It  cost  the  I'cderal 
Congress  a  long  time 
and  a  bitter  wrangle 
to  decide  where  the 
capital  should  be  ;  and 
the  decision  was  made 
at  last  by  a  political 
"  bargain." 

Sectional  jealousies 
were  strong,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  New  England  and 
from  New  York  were  afraid  that  those  from 
the  South  might  gain  undue  advantage  over 
them. 

So  stubborn  grew  the  contest  it  was  feared 
that  the  Republic,  as  yet  none  too  strongly 
welded  together,  would  be  shattered  before  a 
settlement  could  be  made,  and  but  for  the 
political  sagacity  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
there  might  have  been  grave  danger. 

The  Southern  members,  eagerly  seconding 
Washington's  fondly  cherished  desire,  had 
asked  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment be  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac ;  and  when  Congress  refused  this 
request,  their  anger  had  rivalled  the  anger  of 
the  Northern  men  at  the  opposition  of  the 
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South  to  Federal  assumption  of  stale  debts 
incurred  during  the  Revolution.  Might  it 
not  be,  Hamilton  asked  Jefferson,  at  a 
chance  meeting  in  front  of  the  President's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  Southern 
men  would  agree  to  vote  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  state  debts  if  the  Northern  men 
would  support  a  bill  for  a  capital  on  the 
Potomac,  and  would  not  the  Secretary  of 

State  e.xert  his  good 
offices  to  bring  such 
a  result  about.'  The 
suggestion  came  as  if 
upon  the  thought  of 
the  moment ;  but  it 
was  so  earnestly  and 
eloquently  put  forward 
by  Hamilton  that  Jef- 
ferson declared  that 
"  although  a  stranger 
to  the  whole  subject," 
he  would  be  glad  to 
lend  what  aid  he 
could. 

With  his  powerful 
aid    the  assumption 
bill  secured  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

THE  SITE  SELECTED  BV  WASHINGTON 

The  site  of  the  present  city,  covering  the 
lower  portion  of  the  district,  was  selected  by 
Washington  in  January,  I/OL  but  it  had  been 
admired  by  him  many  years  before.  When 
a  boy  he  saw  it  while  riding  the  country  on 
horseback,  and  he  spoke  of  it  when  as  a 
y<iung  man  he  camped  with  Hraddock  on  the 
hill  where  the  Naval  Ob.servatory  now  stand.s. 

Washington,  always  more  of  a  merchant 
and  engineer  than  artist,  had  thoughts  of  a 
great  commercial  city  there,  with  the  naviga- 
ble Potomac  reaching  to  the  sea  to  help  it 
in  the  race  for  supremacy  ;  and  it  was  with 
more  than  his  usual  zeal  and  hopefulness  that, 
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in  the  early  sprinj^  of  1791,  Washington  set 
about  planning  the  future  scat  of  government. 
The  private  owners  of  the  land  proved  a  source 
of  vexation  and  of  some  delay.  Many  of  the^e 
were  the  descendants  of  a  little  band  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  who  had  settled  on  the  land  a  hun- 
dred vears  before,  and  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

OLD  D.WID  BURNS   AND  HIS  FARM 

Aged  David  Hurns,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  tobacco  planter  in  a  small  way,  proved 
the  most  stubborn  and  greedy  of  all.  Even 
Washington  was  at  first  unable  to  do  anything 
with  "  obstinate  Mr.  Burns,"  who  did  not 
want  a  capital  at  his  front  door,  and  did  not 
care  whether  or  not  the  scat  of  government 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  W'ash- 
ington  argued  with  him  for  several  days, 
explaining  to  him  the  advantages  he  was 
resisting ;  to  all  which,  so  the  traditi<)n  run.s, 
Burns  made  reply  :  — 

**  I  suppose  you  think  people  here  are 
going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from  you 
as  pure  grain  ;  but  what  would  you  have  been 
if  you  had  not  married  the  widow  Custis  ? " 

Burns  at  last  capitulated,  and  transferred 


his  six  hundred  acres,  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  spoiled  for  a  good  farm  to  make  a  poor 
capital,  on  the  same  terms  that  had  been 
made  with  the  other  owners  of  the  site  —  the 
government  to  have  one  lot  and  the  original 
owner  one  lot  alternately,  the  latter  being 
also  paid  Si 25  per  acre  for  such  part  of  his 
land  as  might  be  taken  for  public  use. 
Burns  stipulated  that  the  modest  house  in 
which  he  lived  should  not  be  interfered  with 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  city  ;  and  since  this 
condition  was  agreed  to  by  Washington, 
Burns's  cottage  stood  until  a  few  years  ago, 
one  of  the  historical  curiosities  of  the  capital. 

After  David  Burns,  the  most  considerable 
owners  of  the  land  taken  for  the  federal  city 
were  Samuel  Davidson,  Notley  Young,  and 
David  Carroll,  the  last  named  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  selected  by  Washington  to  have 
entire  charge  of  the  surveying  and  laying  out 
of  the  district  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
public  buildings.  The  other  commissioners 
were  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and 
David  Stuart,  of  Virginia;  and  on  April  15, 
1 791,  with  impressive  Masonic  ceremony,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  goodly  assemblage,  they 
laid  the  first  boundary  stone  of  the  district  at 
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Jones's  Point,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  Early  in  the  following  September, 
the  commissioners  decided  to  call  the  federal 
district  the  Territory  of  Columbia,  —  a  title 
changed  some  years  later  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  and  the  city  to  be  established  on 
the  river  bank  the  City  of  Washington  —  this 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  but 
with  the  common  consent  of  Congress  and 
the  people. 

THE  DESIGNER  OF  THE  CITY 

Meanwhile,  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant 
had  been  chosen  by  Washington  to  draw  the 
plan  of  "the  new  F'ederal  town."  L'Enfant, 
a  Frenchman,  and  a  kinsman  of  D'Estang, 
was  a  skilful  military  engineer  who  had  come 
to  America  in  April,  1777,  in  the  train  of 
Lafayette.  He  devoted  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1791  to  elaborating  his  plans  for  the 
projected  city.  One  point  he  quickly  settled 
—  he  would  not  plan  for  thirteen  states  and 
three  millions  of  people,  but  for  a  republic  of 
fifty  states  and  five  hundred  million  ;  not  for 
a  single  century,  but  for  a  thousand  years. 
Dominated  by  this  thought,  he  builded  better 
and  wiser  than  any  one  in  his  lifetime  was 
willing  to  admit;  for  the  chief  men  of  his 
day,  meagrely  educated  and  reared  in  the 
practice  of  the  strictest  private  economy,  were 
provincial  in  their  ideas  of  art  and  govern- 
ment expenditure. 


Jefferson  was  almost 
the  only  man  then  con- 
spicuous in  public  life 
who  had  had  the  advan- 
tages of  e.xtensive  foreign 
travel ;  and  even  Jefferson 
wished  the  city  laid  out  in 
the  regularity  of  squares, 
with  all  the  streets  inter- 
secting at  right  angles,  as 
in  Philadelphia,  and,  un- 
fortunately, in  most  other 
American  cities.  L'Enfant 
made  the  regular  chess- 
board squares  as  Jeffer.son 
wished,  but  he  put  in  so 
many  avenues  running  at 
acute  angles  that  the  mo- 
notonous effect  was  hap- 
pily destroyed  and  the 
opportunity  presented  for 
making  the  capital  the  magnificent  city  it  has 
since  become. 

The  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
prompted  by  the  location  of  the  federal  capi- 
tal within  their  borders,  voted  $192,000  to  the 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
jected public  buildings  ;  and  in  March,  1792, 
soon  after  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  city,  the  commissioners  advertised  for 
designs  for  the  Capitol  and  for  "  the  Presi- 
dent's house,"  offering  in  each  instance  a 
premium  of  5500  and  a  building  lot  to  the 
author  of  the  accepted  design.  Among  the 
submitted  designs  for  the  Executive  Mansion 
was  one  by  James  Hoban,  a  young  architect 
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of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  design, 
which  followed  that  of  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  in  Dublin,  being  approved,  Hoban 
was  awarded  the  premium,  and  engaged  at  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  guineas  per  year  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  mansion, 
which  was  soon  called  the  White  House. 

THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  CAPITOL 

For  the  Capitol  sixteen  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  as  many  architects ;  but  all,  after 
careful  examination,  were  counted  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Soon,  however, 
Stephen  L.  Hallctt,  a  French  architect  resid- 
ing in  New  Vork,  sent  to  the  commissioners 
a  sketch  of  a  design  which  met  with  favor, 
and  he  was  invited  to  perfect  it.  Hallett  had 
not  completed  his  labors  when  Dr.  William 
Thornton,  an  English- 
man who  had  lately 
taken  up  his  residence 
in  America,  submitted 
a  design  to  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson 
which  so  pleased  them 
that  the  President  re- 
quested its  adoption, 
suggesting  that  as 
Thornton  had  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  be 
intrusted  to  Hallett. 

Thornton's  design  thereupon  was  accepted 
by  the  commissioners,  and  Hallett  was  ap- 
pointed supervising  architect  with  a  salary  of 
$400  per  year.  The  corner  stone  of  what 
was  to  be  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was 
laid  on  September  18,  1792,  when  Washington 
delivered  an  oration  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Maryland  Free  Masons  an  appropriate 
address.  "  After  the  ceremony,"  to  quote  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  affair,  "the 
a.ssemblage  retired  to  an  extensive  booth, 
where  they  enjoyed  a  barbecue  feast." 

THE  POVEKTV  OF  THK  TIME 

Ill-timed  and  unseemly  bickerings  between 
architect  and  commissioner,  the  opposition  of 
L' Enfant  to  raising  funds  by  a  public  sale 
of  lots,  and  many  such  difficulties  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  north  wing  till  1800;  but  even 
these  were  not  the  onlv  obstacles  with  which 
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the  builders  of  the  federal  city  were  compelled 
to  contend.  At  the  first  sale  of  lots  the  hurt- 
ful rumor  was  industriously  spread  that  Con- 
gress would  never  remove  to  the  Potomac, 
but  would  remain  at  Philadelphia.  In  1792 
Washington  wrote  to  the  commissioners  that 
unless  greater  activity  prevailed,  their  whole 
previous  labor  might  be  lost ;  and  later,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  residence  on  the  spot 
compulsory  with  them.  Most  serious  and 
embarrassing  of  all  was  the  ever  present  need 
of  money.  It  had  been  hoped  that  before 
the  sums  subscribed  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land were  ex|)ended,  the  sales  of  lots  would 
supply  the  balance  needed  to  complete  the 
public  buildings.  This  exj)ectation  was  only 
partly  realized.  —  many  of  the  early  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  lots  were  afterwards  repudi- 
ated,—  and  before  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  Hou.sc 
had  reached  the  roof 
line,  the  commis- 
sioners were  obliged, 
in  1796,  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  appro- 
priation of  money. 
Congress  responded 
to  this  request  by 
authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  $300,000. 
This  loan  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  government,  but  the  money  was 
not  to  be  had  on  the  terms  proposed.  After 
some  delay,  the  .state  of  Maryland,  at  Wash- 
ington's personal  request,  took  two-thirds  of 
the  loan,  stipulating  that  the  commissioners, 
who  were  all  men  of  means,  should  add  their 
individual  guarantee  to  that  of  Congress  —  a 
startling  indication  of  the  government's  poor 
credit.  in  1798  Congress,  again  appealed 
to  by  the  commissioners,  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  Si 00.000,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  .state  of  Maryland  lent  them  half  that 
sum,  requiring,  as  before,  private  security  for 
its  rejKiyment. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  efforts,  work  on  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House  made  fair  prog- 
ress, and  two  other  public  buildings  were 
begun  and  pushed  to  completion.  The  last 
named,  brick  structures,  two  stories  high  and 
containing  thirty  rooms  each,  were  erected  at 
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the  corners  of  the  twenty-acre  plot,  set  down 
on  L'Knlant's  design  as  "the  President's 
grounds."  One,  known  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment building,  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Treasury  building.  The 
War  Office,  as  the  other  building  was  called, 
occupied  the  site  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  State,  War,  and  Navy  Huilding.  This 
latter  building,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  story  and  a  wing,  was  known  in  later 
years  as  the  Navy  Department  Huilding.  being 
removed  in  1871  to  make  room  for  the  new 
building. 

THE  CITY  AS  WASHINGTON  LAST  SAW  IT 

When  Washington  last  beheld  the  city 
which- bears  his  name,  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1799,  it  was  a  straggling  settlement  in  the 
woods,  almost  wholly  devoid  of  streets,  with 
thirty  or  forty  residences,  —  most  of  these  small 
and  uncomfortable,  —  and  an  unfinished  Capi- 
tol and  President's  house.    Indeed,  Washing- 


ton long  remained  a  sparsely  built,  unsightly 
city  and  a  comfortless  place  of  residence. 
For  more  than  a  generation  its  growth  in 
population  was  less  than  six  hundred  a  year, 
a  rate  of  increase  that  would  now  put  to 
shame  almost  any  village  in  the  land  ;  and 
.so  late  as  1840  De  Hacourt.  the  P'rench 
Minister,  could  write  that  Washington  was 
"  neither  a  city,  nor  a  village,  nor  the  coun- 
try," but  "  a  building-yard  placed  in  a  deso- 
late spot,  wherein  living  is  unbearable." 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  struggle  for 
the  Union,  which  doubled  the  population 
of  Washington  and  brought  in  freedom  and 
Northern  enterprise,  but  more  important  still, 
by  a  thousand  moving  and  glorious  associa- 
tions, endeared  the  capital  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country.  Then  came  its  re-making 
by  .Shejiherd  and  his  associates.  Now  it  is 
a  truly  imperial  city,  and  the  judgment  of 
Washington  and  the  genius  of  L' Enfant  have 
been  vindicated. 


d  by  Gooole 


"  I'm  afoard  to  t»ke  any  of  the  issues  Jo  my  l>osoni.  I'vf  had  so  many  dis.ip'iniment*.  I've  come 
lo  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  lo  wavc  the  old  flag  an'  go  in  for  number  one." 
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HOW  POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS  IMWRI)  AT  THE  SAME  HOUSE  — THE  DIS- 
APrKAKANCE  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  I^OLITR  AL  PRINCIPLES  BOTH  IN  BOSTON 
AND  IN  (;E0R0IA  — IS  THE  YANKEE  "GWINE  TO  DRAP  OUFN  THE  GAME"? 

BY 
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IT  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world's 
work  goes  on  in  Ilarmony  Grove  just  as 
it  does  elsewhere,  though  it  may  be  as 
well  to  pay  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  they  are  not  trying 
as  hard  to  get  rich  in  a  day  as  the  people  of 
some  other  communities.  Nevertheless,  they 
believe  in  progress. 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise,  then,  that  on 
a  particular  day,  not  so  very  long  ago,  the 
presence  of  a  ca])italist  in  the  village  had 
caused  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  to  assemble 
on  the  veranda  of  the  tavern.  The  capitalist 
was  from  Boston,  and  he  was  looking  over 
the  ground  preparatory  to  building  a  cotton 
mill.  He  had  been  taken  in  charge  by  Colo- 
nel Augustus  Tidwell,  a  well-known  corpora- 
tion attorney. 

His  coming  had  been  heralded  by  the 
local  newspapers  (in  connection  with  a  warm 
tribute  to  Colonel  Tidwell).  and  the  most 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  account  had 
expected  to  meet  a  stout,  florid  man  with 


side-whiskers,  and  with  very  decided  views 
as  to  his  own  importance.  The  surprise  was 
great,  therefore,  when  the  capitalist  turned 
out  to  be  a  plain  and  simple  man,  with  appar- 
ently no  views  of  his  own.  He  soon  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  who,  to  say 
the  least,  are  a  trifle  suspicious  of  strangers. 

Now  on  the  particular  day  when  the  crowd 
on  the  veranda  seemed  to  be  the  largest,  Mr. 
Sanders  put  in  an  appearance.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  and 
appeared  to  be  very  much  ])leased  with  him. 
After  some  general  conversation,  during  which 
Mr.  Sanders  looked  the  stranger  over  very 
carefully,  he  remarked  casually  that  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  such  a  great  difference 
between  a  Boston  man  and  a  Georgian,  after 
all. 

"  Did  you  e.xpect  to  see  any  striking  dif- 
ference  "  the  gentleman  asked. 

"  Well,  not  in  form  an'  figger,"  replied 
Mr.  Sanders,  blandly;  "but  in  these  parts, 
some  of  the  evil-minded  have  got  a  notion 
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that  you  Boston  folka  talk  with  a  kind  of 
twang  —  a  sort  of  a  cross  betwixt  a  French 
horn  an'  a  fiddle.  The  fact  is,  I  had  some 
sech  idee  myself,  an'  I  had  a  mighty  good 
feaaoii  f cm:  it  A  day  or  two  before  the  war» 
I  went  out  to  Injtanny  for  to  see  ray  kinnery, 
an'  they  used  to  keep  my  teeth  on  edge  all 
the  time.  My  cousin's  wife  —  an'  a  mighty 
good  'oman  she  was,  loo  —  used  to  have  a 
way  of  hollerin', '  Sary  Jane  I  shet  the  door !  * 
an'  the  way  she  said  it  would  fetch  out  the 
goose-flesh  all  up  an*  down  my  spine.  I 
laid  off  to  fetch  some  of  her  K's  home  an' 
use  'em  for  gimlets.  Why,  you  could  take 
one  on  'em  an*  bore  a  hole  plum  through  a 
ten-inch  scantlln',  be  jigged  ef  you  couldn't  I " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Sanders  caught  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Tidweil,  the  well-known  lawyer,  and 
a  broad  smile  went  rippling  across  his  face. 

*'  I  see  you've  hitched  on  to  Gus,"  the  old 
man  remarked.  *'  'Twouldn't  surprise  me  one 
bit  to  hear  that  Gus  was  mighty  glad  to  see 
you  when  you  stepped  ashore." 

Several  in  the  crowd  indulged  in  laughter 
at  this  remark,  and  the  capitalist  concluded 
to  hnnv^r  whatever  joke  there  might  be  in 
it.  "  Yes,  "  he  said,  "  Mr.  Tidweil  has  been 
very  courteous,  and  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  him." 

"Welt,  I  allowed  you'd  be  in  debt  to 

Gus  before  you  was  here  many  minnits," 
responded  Mr.  Sanders,  with  a  very  solemn 
face.  "Gus  is  one  among  the  few  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods  that's  got  the  ginnywine 
Atlant)'  gait.  Talk  about  Yankees!  —  well, 
they  ain  t  cut  ihe'r  eye-teeth  till  they  ve  done 
some  tradm  in  Atianty.  That  town  is  made 
up  of  crosses  betwixt  Georgy  crackers  an' 
East  Tennesseeans,  an'  they  beat  the  world. 
Turn  one  on  'em  in  the  same  room  wi'  a 
Jew,  an'  when  they  come  out,  some  un'd 
have  to  take  aroun'  a  supscription  paper 
for  to  git  money  enough  to  pay  the  Jew's 
way  out'n  town.  Oh,  yesl  Gus'U  show  you 
how  the  thing's  done!" 

"  Mr.  Sanders  always  has  a  crow  to  pick 
with  me."  explained  the  lawyer,  with  a  laugh. 

"Why,  what  good  would  it  do  me  for  to 
pick  a  crow  wi'  you,  Gus?  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  tote  off  n:trry  a  feather;  an"  ef  I 
did,  you'd  make  out  a  bill  for  it,  an'  collect 
intrust  on  it  down  to  the  minnit  the  account 
was  paid. 


"  I  persume,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  turning  to 

the  gentleman  from  Boston,  "  that  you  line  up 
wi'  Mark  an'  Mack  on  the  gener'l  issues  of 
the  day  ?  " 

"Well,  Vm  not  so  certain  about  that,"  re- 
plied the  capitalist.  "  I  used  to  be  a  rather 
warm  Republican,  but — well,  the  issues  have 

changed." 

"1  wonder!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 
"You've  got  on  good  clothes,  too,  an*  I've 
heard  the  boys  whisperin'  behin'  the'r  ban's 
that  you've  got  a  right  smnrt  stack  of  blue 
ciiips.  An'  you  say  the  issues  have  changed.' 
Well,  I'm  glad  of  it  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart ;  yes,  sir,  I'm  proud  to  hear  the  word. 
I've  heard  talk  of  the  tariff  ever  sence  I 
could  look  over  a  duck's  back  —  free  trade 
an'  pertection;  tariff  for  revenue  only;  free 
silver;  sound  money;  the  honest  dollar — 
Lord  t  it  seems  like  a  dream  that  it's  all  over 
an'  done  wi'.  I'm  mighty  much  afeard  it's 
too  good  to  be  true.  An'  it's  got  so  now  that 
a  man  can  wa  r  good  clothes,  an'  have  money, 
an'  come  from  Boston,  an'  still  not  be  right 
certain  an'  shore  that  he's  a  Republican!  Be 
jigged  ef  'tain't  'bout  time  for  old  Brer  Lion 
to  strut  out'n  the  bushes  an'  git  under  cover 
wi'  the  lamb." 

"  No  doubt  it  seems  queer  to  you.  In  fact, 
it  is  queer  to  me  ;  but  that  is  the  state  of  the 
case,"  the  gentleman  declared. 

"Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,  an*  yit 
they's  a  ily  in  the  'intment  It's  good  news 
for  me,  but  I  don't  reckon  Gus  thar  will  like 
it." 

"Here  he  comes  with  another  crow,"  said 
Colonel  Tidweil,  laughing. 
"Oh,  no,  Gus;  this  is  a  buzzard."   At  this 

the  crowd  laughed  heartily. 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  the  Colonel  should 
be  worried  about  it,"  the  visiting  capitalist 
suggested. 

"  That's  because  you  don't  know  how  sen* 

sitive  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders.  "Well, 
fifteen  or  twenty  year  ago  me  an'  Gus,  an' 
likewise  beloved  friend  Mack  up  yander  in 
Washin'ton,  was  all  journeymen  greenbackers. 
We  know'd,  in  reason,  that  nothin'  on  the 
fare  of  tlie  yeth  would  snvc  the  cotmtry  but 
a  pile  of  grceubacUs  as  big  an'  as  high  as  a 
meetin'-house.  Mack,  he  kept  things  warm 
in  Ohio,  an*  Gus  belt  up  our  eend  of  the  line 
in  these  parts.    Then  when  we  found  out 
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that  the  wealthy  classes  had  determ'd  to  per- 

vent  the  issue  of  more  paper,  we  went  in  for 
specie  —  we  took  up  silver;  an'  here  we  went, 
whoopin*  an'  hoUerin' — not  only  me  an'  Giis, 
but  Mack,  too.  An'  then,  some'rs  along  in 
thar,  Gus  he  took  an*  defected.  He  got  to 
shavin'  notes  an'  buyin'  up  mor'gagcs,  an'  he 
party  soon  come  to  believe  that  16  tor  1  was 
a  heap  better  than  t6  to  t ;  an'  then  about 
that  time.  Mack,  he  deserted  the  banner,  an* 
things  has  been  gittin'  more  lonesomer  all  the 
time. 

*'  The  fact  is,"  Mr.  Sanders  went  on,  "  it's 
come  to  that  pass  wi*  me  that  I'm  afeard  to 
take  any  of  the  issues  to  my  bosom,  I've  had 
so  many  disap'intments.  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
wave  the  old  flag  an'  go  in  for  number  one. 
You  may  say  what  you  please  about  the  par- 
ties, but  it's  made  manifest  in  the  fleshpots 
that  too  much  an'  too  many  principles,  an' 
all  the  old  sentiments,  is  a  burden  to  the  poli- 
ticians, an'  for  the  last  thirty  year  or  more 
they've  been  a-drappin'  'em  over  the  fence 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  an'  a-flini;in'  'em 
in  the  bushes.  Why,  in  these  times  of  trade 
an'  business,  a  feUcr  ain't  got  time  for  to  git 
out  hb  Sunday-school  books  to  see  whether 
he's  a>walkin'  in  the  straight  an'  narrer  path. 
Ef  you're  agwine  to  keep  up  wi'  the  perces- 
sion,  you'll  have  to  git  behind  Hanna  an' 
Mack  on  the  plank  road,  an'  you'll  have  to 
keep  a-movm*  ef  you  don't  want  to  git  run 
over." 

*'  I  take  it,  then,  "  said  the  visiting  capital- 
ist, smiling,  "  that  you  believe  in  practical 
politics.  So  do  I,  but  there  should  be  a  limit 
to  practical  politics.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  republic  and  its  institutions  should  be 
sacrihced  to  the  ^^reed  nt  men  and  parties." 

"That's  mighty  purty  talk,"  Mr.  Sanders 
assented,  "but,  shoo  I  it  sounds  like  it  was 
fished  from  the  bottom  of  a  dream.  Why,  ef 
Mark  was  to  hear  you  <^wine  on  that  away, 
he'd  be  tickled  to  death  ;  he'd  think  it  was  a 
tale  told  for  the  purpose  of  foolin'  the  people. 
When  you  talk  about  limits,  you  make  me  feel 
like  I'm  in  a  ^nmc  of  draw,  knowin'  that  the 
other  feller  is  bn-m'  to  ring  in  a  cold  deck  on 
me.  V'ou  don  t  have  to  go  to  the  dictionary 
to  find  out  about  some  matters.  Ef  you'll 
take  me  by  my  lily-white  han'  an'  lead  me  to 
the  jumptn'«off  place,  I'll  show  you  the  limits 


to  folks's  greediness.  It's  mighty  nigh  come 
to  the  pass  where  it's  a  tussle  betwixt  ne.xt- 
door  neighbors  as  to  who  shall  have  what  the 
other's  got  £f  we  could  keep  this  sperrit  in 
politics,  aird  be  well ;  but  the  lesson  that  you 
fellers  has  been  a-teachin'  us  for  the  last  thirty 
year  is  that  politics  an'  business  board  at  the 
same  house,  an'  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  That 
bein'  the  case,  what's  the  use  of  fetchin'  in  a 
rule  that  won't  fit  the  game,  no  matter  how 
you  fix  it.^  What's  the  use  of  talkin'  about 
principles  an'  patr'itism  at  this  time  ot  day 
It's  like  puttin'  a  great  big  block  on  a  mighty 
little  dog.  Ef  you're  gwme  to  block  your 
dog,  git  one  that  he  can  haul  from  trough  to 
platter. 

"  I'm  old  enough  for  to  be  gray  in  the  mind, 
an'  I've  aUers  took  notice  that  men  in  traite 
or  politics  is  tunibly  hampered  ef  they  don't 

wrop  th'r  principles  in  a  camphor  rag  till 
after  hours.  Why,  'taint  been  so  mighty 
long  ago  that  I  heard  talk  of  a  preacher  git- 
tin' up  in  the  pulpit  an'  sayin'  that  prosperity 
is  one  mighty  good  .sign  of  Christ'ani^. 
'Twas  a  bran '-new  idee  to  me,  beka/e  I  never 
come  across  it  in  my  Bible,  much  as  I've  read 
it.  The  way  I  account  for  that  is  that  my 
Bible  was  printed  in  the  thirties,  an'  I  reckon 
they've  got  a  new  one  out  by  this  time." 

"  Some  of  our  most  distinguished  and  suc- 
cess! ui  business  men  are  noted  for  the  inter- 
est they  take  in  church  work,"  suggested  the 
visiting  capitalist  "Don't  you  think  they 
are  setting  a  fine  example  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion ?  " 

"  Tooby  shore,  tooby  shore  ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sanders,  enthusiastically.  "  Gus  thar  is 
one  of  our  handiest  men  in  church  work. 
It's  a  great  blcssin'  to  be  able  to  rake  in 
intrust  all  day  endyorin'  ot  the  week,  an'  then 
have  the  pleasure  of  passin'  round  the  hat  on 
Sunday.  They  say  Gus  smacks  hb  mouth 
ev'ry  time  he  hears  a  nickle  drap.  An'  then, 
asr'in,  when  you  come  to  look  at  it  right 
close,  it  must  be  a  great  relaxation  for  a 
preacher  who's  persumably  been  studyin' 
the  Bible  all  the  week  to  git  up  in  the  pulpit 

an'  talk  politics  on  Sunday,  an'  git  patted  on 
the  back  by  the  wealthy  members  of  the 
congregation.  It  kinder  keeps  things  evened 
up.  As  for  m^  I'm  not  much  of  a  church- 
worker,  but  I  can  set  in  thar  an'  sleep  jest  as 
sound  as  any  of  my  pew-neighbors.   It's  all 
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a  matter  of  habit  an'  practice.  A  man  can 
go  to  church  an*  sleep,  or  he  can  go  to  work 
the  brethering;  but  e£  he's  agwine  to  be  a 
success  in  politics  or  business,  he's  got  to 
find  out  early  in  the  game  that  he  can't  afford 
to  be  hampered  wi'  too  much  sentiment  an' 
too  many  principles." 

"Well,  it  is  certainly  true  that  trade  an' 
business  are  of  very  p^'c^t  importance,"  said 
the  capitalist,  "but  I  think  that  principles 
are  of  still  greater  importance." 

"Oh,  you  do?*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sanders. 
"Well,  you  can  talk  that  way  down  here, 
but  you  better  not  talk  it  too  loud  up  than 
whar  you  come  from.  They  tell  me  that  the 
syndicaters  is  ready  to  call  out  Teddy  an'  the 
army  when  a  feller  begins  for  to  talk  about 
rii^ht  an'  jestice,  an'  little  things  h'ke  that. 
Thar's  your  Icadin'  man  up  thar ;  didn't  he 
have  to  take  water  on  the  gener'l  proposition  ? 
Seems  to  me  I  seed  somethin'  about  it  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  You  refer  to  Senator  Hoar,"  suggested 
the  gentleman  from  Boston.  "  Well,  it  is  no 
secret  that  he  has  disappointed  some  of  his 
best  friends." 

"  Well,  I  don't  leckon  that  hurts  his  feel- 
in's  much.  He  says  p'intedly  that  Mack  is 
the  most  beloved  president  sence  George  W. 
sot  in  the  cheer  and  cussed  out  the  cook. 
The  meanin*  of  that  is  that  Hoar  is  dead  in 
love  wi'  Mack.  I  ruther  like  Hoar,"  Mr. 
Sand  crs  went  on.  "About  a  dozen  year  ago, 
the  boys  wanted  to  have  kind  of  a  bill  passed, 
an*  nothin'  would  do  'em  but  I  must  go  along. 
Well,  they  fooled  along  with  the  bill,  an'  jest 
for  fun  I  got  our  member  to  try  an'  see  ef  he 
couldn't  ring  in  Mvirder  Creek  on  the  Navi- 
gation bill  Well,  your  man  Hoar  got  hold 
of  the  name  —  Murder  Creek — an'  after  he 
found  out  it  was  a  Southern  projick,  he  got 
on  the  floor  an'  ripped  aroun'  an'  snorted, 
an'  waved  his  coat-tails,  an'  pawed  the  air, 
an'  ripped  his  britches,  an'  got  red  in  the 
face,  an'  jest  wouldn't  have  it.  'Is  it  right,' 
says  he,  '  for  to  rob  the  soldiers  an'  sailors  of 
this  great  nation,  an'  pinch  the  stomachs  of 
ihe'r  wives  an'  orphans,  in  order  to  waste 
the  substance  of  the  republic  on  a  scheme  to 
dredge  Murder  Creek  > '  says  he.  And  as  ef 
that  wan't  enough,  he  riz  up  on  his  hind  legs 
an'  called  the  calm  attention  of  the  lov'i 
people  of  the  republic  to  the  name  of  the 


stream — 'Murder  Creek  1 '  he  yelled,  an' 
you  mought  'a'  heard  him  two  mile.  I  never 
know'd  what  bloody-minded  folks  me  an'  my 

neighbors  vfas  till  Hoar  told  me  all  about 
it  in  that  speech.  I  was  most  as  sorry  for 
Hoar  as  I  was  for  myself.  He  never  has 
found  out,  I  reckon,  that  he  made  all  that 
fuss  over  a  neighborhood  joke  that's  forty 
year  older'n  he  is.  Murder  Creek  will  hardly 
float  a  chip.  In  a  drouth,  you  wouldn't  know 
they  was  a  creek  or  a  branch  in  ten  mile  of 
the  Creek. 

"  But  I  know'd  then,  jest  as  well  as  I  know 
now,  that  he  didn't  keer  a  thrip  for  the 
Murder  Creek  item;  he  was  just  a-talkin' 
for  home  consumption.  That's  what  he  was 
doin'  when  he  lit  on  Mack's  Philippener 
scheme.  He  know'd  jest  how  fur  his  princi* 
pies  would  go,  an'  when  he  got  to  the  p'int 
whar  the  string  got  tight,  he  jest  cut  'em 
loose,  an'  left  'em  in  the  bushes,  an'  fell  blub- 
berin'  on  Mack's  heavin'  bosom,  lookin*  a  little 
sheepish  maybe,  but  feelin'  jest  as  good  as  ef 
he'd  never  heern  tell  of  principles.  An'  I 
tell  you  he  hung  'em  away  in  the  nick  of  time, 
too.  He  had  already  hollered  out  in  a  spenit 
of  f'  r,;itfulness  that  Mack's  scheme  WOuld  be 
the  ruination  of  the  rei)ublic.  A  little  more, 
an'  he'd  'a'  done  some  damage.  But  now  he's 
got  two  records  —  he's  a  patr't  at  home  an'  a 
Hanna  man  at  the  White  House." 

"Well,  in  Boston,  the  most  substantial 
republicans  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  imperialism,"  said  the  visiting 
capitalist  "We  are  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  expansion  of  trade  and  business,  but 
we  are  just  as  heartily  in  favor  of  justice  and 
right.  We  don't  believe  that  trade  can  be 
increased  by  killing  people,  and  we  don't 
believe  that  Congress  has  any  power  to  act 
outside  the  Constitution." 

"  Why,  you  don't  tell  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sanders.  "  You  don  t  mean  to  say  that  after 
preachin'  to  we-all  down  here  that  trade  and 
busuiess  an'  money  an'  development  an' 
commercialism  is  the  msunstays  of  life,  an' 
the  hope  of  the  Nation  — you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you're  gwine  to  throw  down  your 
hand  an'  drap  out'n  the  game  jest  as  we've 
begun  to  git  a  few  chips  on  our  side  of  the 
table!  Well,  wull !  after  that  I  reckon  I'd 
better  go  an'  hunt  in  Cus's  hack-room  an'  see 
if  he's  left  anything  in  the  bottle." 
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T  is  now  possible  for  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent in  China  to  take  snap  shots  in 
his  ordinary  camera,  fitted  with  a  newly 
perfected  screen,  to  send  thenqgative  to  New 
York,  and  there  have  the  picture  reproduced 
in  all  its  ori^ttal  colors,  the  printer  having  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  colors  themselves." 

This  is  the  somewhat  startling  claim  made 
by  two  American  inventors,  Mr.  C  L.  A. 
Brasseur  and  Mr.  Sebastian  P.  Sampolo.  A 
sample  of  their  work,  showing  the  prof^rcs- 
sive  steps  of  the  mcihod  will  be  tound  as  a 
special  insert  in  this  issue  oi  The  VVokld  s 
Work.  It  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  illustration,  the 
modern  development  of  which  has  been  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  our  time,  though  we 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  it  all  hardly  realize 
the  fact.  In  an  hour  to<day  any  one  with 
eves,  can  learn  more  about  the  externals  of 
China  and  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  any  conceivable 
means  short  of  a  visit  to  that  country  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  causes  are  improved 
photoi:^raphs  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
illustration  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books. 

But  so  far  as  color  is  concerned  we  are 
almost  as  l»dly  off  as  our  forefathers.  The 
camera  is  not  only  inefficient,  but  often  an 
astounding  liar  in  its  reports  of  the  colors 
upon  which  it  looks;  and  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  what  Messrs.  Brasseur  and 
Sampolo  believe  they  have  done  would  soon 
work  must  revolutionary  changes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  pictures. 

Every  resuler  of  current  magazines  and 
books  is  familiar  with  the  results  of  what  is 
known  as  '*  three^olor  work." 


With  all  its  present  shortcomings,  this  pro> 
cess  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  done 
more  than  any  other  influence  to  give  us  sat- 
isfac^ry  cokired  pictures  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Truth  of  form  it  achieves  absolutely, 
photographically  ,  and  its  defects  arc  due  to 
the  mechanical  ditliculties  of  applying  an 
absolutely  correct  theory. 

But  three^lor  work  has  limitations  that 
have  greatly  hampered  its  develojjnicnt. 
Roughly  speaking?,  the  process  consists  in 
making  three  different  halt-tone  negatives 
through  as  many  colored  screens.  That  is  to 
say,  the  object  or  painting:  b  placed  before 
the  camera  as  if  an  ordinary  black  and  white 
half-tone  (the  usual  sort  of  magazine  illu.s- 
tration  nowadays )  were  to  be  made  \  but  be- 
tween the  tens  and  the  half-tone  screen  is 
placed  a  piece  of  glass  of  a  peculiar  yellowish 
color;  and  then  from  this  negative  a  print- 
ing block  is  made  by  the  usual  method.  A 
second  negative  is  made  through  a  screen  of 
red  glass,  and  a  third  through  a  blue  screen, 
plates  being  similarly  obtained  from  each. 
Bv  printing  the  plate  made  through  the  blue 
glass  in  a  \eliow  ink,  that  made  llirough  the 
yellow  screen  in  a  reddish  ink  on  lop  ot  it,  and 
the  third  in  a  blue  ink  on  top  of  these,  all  the 
original  colors  are  produced. 

Such  at  least  is  the  theory,  —  and  when 
proper  pigments  and  exact  registration  are 
employed,  the  results  are  beyond  criticism.* 

As  can  be  seen,  this  method  is  most  cum- 
bersome and  the  picture  or  object  to  be  repro. 
dnced  must  be  taken  to  the  engraver's  gallery. 
The  exposure  for  the  blue  plate  alone  requires 
from  five  to  thirty  minutes  (a  year  or  two 
ago  it  was  frequently  over  an  hourX  and  the 
other  colors  take  from  thirty  seconds  to  three 
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minutes  additional.  Of  course  this  limits 
one  to  a  very  restricted  range  of  subjects. 

By  this  newly  perfected  process,  however, 
only  one  negative  need  be  made.  It  requires 
an  exposure  of  only  from  to  q\  of  a  second, 
and  the  three  plates  into  which  this  original 
is  subdivided  are  just  as  accurate  as  those 
made  by  the  old  awkward  plan.  For  the 
first  time,  therefore,  photographic  color  prints 
of  moving  objects  are  possible. 

What  these  inventors  have  done  is  to  make 
a  commercial  possibility  of  an  old  theory  by 
ruling  glass  screens  with  infinite  fineness  and 
accuracy  and  in  breaking  up  the  original 


tives,  but  if  it  be  examined  under  a  microscope, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  three  interwoven 
images  corresponding  with  the  three  sets  of 
lines  of  the  taking  screen  (see  Figure  l). 

Suitable  printing  plates  must  now  be  made 
from  each  one  of  these  interwoven  images. 
This  is  done  by  placing  a  black  and  white 
screen  (Figure  2)  over  the  positive  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hide  two  of  the  images  and  leave 
only  the  third  one  visible,  say  the  yellow 
(Figure  3).  A  half-tone  negative  is  made  of 
this  (see  Figure  4),  and  during  the  exposure 
the  most  important  step  occurs :  the  negative 
plate  (see  F'igure  4)  is  moved  continuously 
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negative  into  three,  from  which  plates  can 
be  made  to  print  on  ordinary  paper. 

All  makes  of  ruled  polychrome  screens  can 
be  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  negatives  for 
the  Sampolo-Brasseur  process.  The  best  are 
those  ruled  in  lines  in  groups  of  threes,  one 
line  being  in  a  reddish  orange  color,  one  in  a 
yellowish  green,  and  the  other  in  a  blue  violet 
color.  These  colors  may  vary  somewhat,  as 
the  dry  plates  of  different  makers  are  not 
equally  sensitive  to  the  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  In  case  of  a  serious  departure 
from  these  colors,  corresponding  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  printing  inks  used. 

The  screens  made  by  Mr.  Brasseur  have 
531  lines  per  inch  with  no  mistakes  in  any 
inch  of  inore  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of 
that  space. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  negative,  a 
positive  on  glass  is  made.  This  positive  is 
apparently  no  different  from  ordinary  posi- 


until  the  image  which  occupied  the  one-third 
of  the  plate  occupies  the  entire  surface  (see 
Figure  5)- 

This  is  essential,  as  to  obtain  the  proper 
colors  the  prints  must  be  superposed  and  not 
juxtaposed  as  they  wore  in  the  original  posi- 
tive. The  screen  (Figure  2)  is  now  shifted 
the  width  of  one  line,  covering  up  the  image 
of  which  a  printing  plate  has  been  made  and 
exposing  a  new  image,  say  the  red  one ;  a 
plate  is  made  of  this  one  and  the  operation 
is  repeated  for  the  third  image,  the  blue  one. 

Not  only  does  this  new  method  give  an  infi- 
nitely extended  range  to  color  photography, 
but  the  black  and  white  prints  are  far  superior 
to  ordinary  ones,  as  the  color  values  arc  repro- 
duced with  absolute  fidelity.  In  an  ordinary 
photograph  of  the  American  flag,  for  instance, 
the  blue  would  come  almost  white,  and  the  red 
black,  —  a  falsification  of  values  entirely  cor- 
rected by  the  Sampolo-Brasseur  method. 
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THE  resumption  of  specie  payments 
and  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of 
the  government  under  the  load  of 

war  debt  was  ono  the  most  dramatic 
achievements  in  all  history.  When  Mr.  John 
Sherman  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  March,  1877,  the  roomentoas  task  of  put- 
ting into  effect  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments devolved  upon  him.  Gold  was  slill 
at  a  premium,  and  although  Congress  had 
directed,  by  the  act  of  1875,  that  on  and  after 
January  i,  18^9,  the  Treasury  should  on 
demand  exchange  greenbacks  for  gold,  it 
was  extremely  uncertain  whether  this  would 
be  possible.  United  States  notes  (green- 
backs) to  the  amount  of  362  millions  were 
outstanding  when  the  act  was  passed,  though 
an  earlier  act  then  in  operation  would  have 
'reduced  the  total  tn  i;oo  millions  before  the 
day  set  for  resumption,  had  the  act  remained 
in  operation  until  that  time. 

To  meet  this  anticipated  liability  of  300 
millions,  Mr.  Sherman  decided  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  to  the  amount 
of  120  millions.  He  believed  that  this  gold 
reserve  of  40  per  cent  would  be  ample  to  meet 
all  demands,  since,  when  the  notes  could  be 
exchanged  for  gold,  gold  would  be  preferred 
as  more  convenient.  One  half  of  this  sum 
was  obtained  in  the  first  five  months,  by  bond 
sales  and  from  customs  receipts.  There  was 
left  seventeen  months  in  which  to  raise  the 
rest.  The  great  problem  seemed  almost  to 
be  solving  itself. 

Mr.  Sherman's  handling  of  these  bond  sales 
was  in  itself  enough  to  mark  him  as  a  great 
financier.  When  he  took  office  a  contract 
already  existed  with  a  syndicate  of  New  York 
and  London  bankers,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  buy  at  par  a  fixed  amount  of  bonds. 
The  demand  for  the  bonds  was  increasing, 


and  Mr.  Sherman,  believing  that  the  terms 
given  the  syndicate  were  too  liberal,  brought 
the  agreement  to  an  end.  On  June  9,  1877, 
another  contract  was  made  by  which  the 
public  was  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
bankers  at  an  issue  of  4  per  cent  bonds  at 
par. 

With  the  agitation  of  the  silver  question, 

subscriptions  for  the  new  bonds  fell  off. 
These  bonds  were  payable  in  "  coin."  Au- 
thority for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  had 
been  discontinued  by  law  in  1873 ;  but  with 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  coinage 
of  these  pieces.  To  dispel  the  fear  thus 
excited  that  the  bonds  would  eventually  be 
paid  off  in  a  depreciated  currency,  Mr. 
Sherman  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  O. 
French,  of  New  York,  saying: — 

"The  essential  element  of  good  faith  in  preserv- 
ing the  equality  in  value  between  the  coinage  in 
which  the  government  receives  and  that  in  which 
it  pays  these  bonds  will  be  sacredly  observed  by 
the  government  and  the  people  of  die  Untied 
States." 

This  declaration  was  accepted  as  having 
almost  the  authority  of  law,  and  eventually 
furnished  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments 
against  the  free  silvcrites. 

The  bright  prospect  which  the  first  steps 
in  preparing  for  resumption  had  seemed  to 
open  was  soon  overclouded.  War  broke  out 
in  the  Orient,  which  threatened  to  involve  all 
Europe,  and  an  unexpected  foreign  demand 
for  gold  was  created.  At  home  the  clamor 
arose  for  free  silver,  supplemented  by  the 
noisy  cry  of  the  grecnbackers.  The  threat 
of  repudiation  involved  in  these  schemes 
depressed  our  securities  in  London,  sending 
home  in  one  week  75  millions  of  dollars* 
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worth  of  them,  and  drawing  gold  from  New 

York  in  return.  When  Congress  met  in 
October,  the  first  day  of  the  session  saw 
thirteen  bills  presented  tor  the  repeal  oi  the 
Resumption  Act,  one  of  which  passed  the 
House  without  even  a  division.  Many  of  the 
members  who  favored  resumption  lost  heart, 
and  a  postponement  of  the  project  seemed 
imminent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  depression,  Mr.  Sher^- 
man  was  called  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  asked:  — 

"  Do  yon  think  the  Resumption  Act  bad  better 

be  repealed  ?  " 

He  replied  unhesitatingly:  — 

"  I  think  not.  Half  of  the  fund  has  already  been 
accumulated  ;  a  year  remains  in  which  to  accumu- 
kte  the  rest.  Repeal  the  act,  and  inflation  will 
follow ;  either  repudiation  will  result  or  the  long 

and  wear}'  agony  nnd  struggle  toward  resumption 
will  be  renewed.  Gold  can  be  obiained  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  sufficient  amount  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  useless  to  take  any  steps  backwards.  If  resump- 
tion is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  now  is  the  time." 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  persist- 
ently determined  to  resume  specie  payment  in 
due  time,  if  Congress  would  let  him  alone. 

A  little  hiter  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  had  an  interview  with  a 
delegation  of  New  York  bankers,  most  of 
whom  were  evidently  opposed  to  resumption, 
at  that  time  at  least.  One  of  the  delegation 
declared  he  would  give  $50,000  t  r  >  place  at 
the  head  of  the  line  at  the  Suh- Treasury  in 
New  York  the  day  gold  should  be  jiaid  out  at 
par  for  United  States  notes.  The  Committee 
largely  shared  the  views  of  this  delegation. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Sherman  was  called 
before  the  Committee  and  asked  what  he 
intended  to  do.  He  told  its  members  very 
clearly  that  if  let  alone  he  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  law,  and  to  redeem  in  coin  on  and 
after  January  ist,  all  legal  tender  notes  pre- 
sented for  that  purpose  at  the  New  York  Sub- 
Treasury. 

To  that  end  he  proposed  to  increase  the  re- 
sumption fund  hy  selling  at  once  $0  millions 

of  bonds,  and  more  1arrr  if  necessary.  He 
was  not  afraid  with  thi'  |  reposed  reserve  of 
40  per  cent  to  undertake  resumption.  The 
Bank  of  England  when  it  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments in  1822  had  a  reserve  of  only  22  per 


cent;  state  banks  had  for  years  redeemed 

notes  on  demand  with  a  reserve  of  33  per 
cent.  If  an  extraordinary  emerp:ency  should 
arise,  he  still  had  power  to  sell  bonds  to  re- 
plenish the  reserve. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  he  did 
not  care  what  the  "New  York  cashiers"  had 
said;  he  wanted  to  know  only  what  (^in<::ress 
proposed  to  do.  It  the  Resumption  Act  was 
to  be  repealed,  the  sooner  the  fact  was  known 
the  better.  But  of  his  ability  to  resume  specie 
payments  he  admitted  of  no  douht.  The  in- 
terview lasted  three  days.  At  the  end,  Mr. 
Buckner,  of  the  Committee,  who  had  thought 
Mr.  Sherman  a  visionaiy  theorist,  said  he 
should  interpose  no  further  objections  to  the 
project.  But,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Sherman, 
"if  you  fail,  you  will  be  the  deadest  man  in 
ti»e  country." 

Mr.  Ewing,  another  member,  was  not  so 
complaisant.  Coming  from  Mr.  Sherman '.s 
own  state,  he  probably  thoui;ht  it  would  help 
his  political  fortunes  if  he  could  only  down  the 
pugnacious  Secretary.  Squelched  at  the  inter- 
view, he  later  ventured  to  declare  his  disbelief 
in  the  reported  accumulation  of  pold  in  the 
New  York  Sub-Treasury.  To  satisfy  this 
doubting  Thomas,  he  was  taken  through  the 
vaults  and  permitted  to  open  the  bags  and 
coimt  the  ^old  to  his  heart's  content.  Nothing 
further  was  heard  of  him  or  bis  "phantom 
gold." 

The  bonds  for  securing  the  necessary  gold 
reserve  had,  however,  not  yet  been  sold. 

There  wa.s  little  demand  in  any  quarter  for 
(iovernnienl  securities.  The  4  i)er  cents  were 
below  par,  and  the  4^  per  cents  hardly  better 
ofiF.  To  put  more  bonds  on  such  a  market 
would  have  meant  a  disastrous  fall  in  the 
price. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Sherman, 
on  April  8,  1878,  visited  New  York,  and  met 
that  evening  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  Mr. 

August  Belmont  and  the  members  of  a  syndi- 
cate of  bankers  to  whom  bonds  had  previously 
been  sold.  He  announced  to  them  that  he 
proposed  to  sell  50  millions  of  4^  per  cents  for 
resumption  purposes,  and  invited  their  coop- 
eration, telling  them  he  would  like  to  get  103. 
They  made  no  promises,  but  said  they  would 
consider  the  proposition  and  let  him  know  the 
next  day. 

But  Mr.  Sherman  had  another  string  to  his 
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bow.    On  tiie  following  morning  he  made  to 

the  representntivcs  of  the  leading  national 
banks  substantially  the  same  proposition. 
They  asked  for  time  to  confer,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man gave  them  twenty-four  boufs.  That 
afternoon  Mr.  Bdmont  announced  that  the 
syndicate  would  f^ive  loi  for  lOO  millions  of 
the  bonds,  one  halt  for  resumption  and  one 
half  for  refunding  purposes. 

Mr.  Sherman  promised  a  definite  answer 
the  following  day. 

Next  morning  brought  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  national  banks  an  oifer  to  take 
50  millions  of  4  per  cents  at  par.  This  was 
the  best  they  could  do.  On  Mr.  Sherman's 
asking  them  whether  he  should  accept  an 
offer  of  lOi  if  he  could  get  it,  the  answer  was 
a  decided  "  Ves!"  In  the  aflernoon  he  told 
the  Belmont  syndicate  that  he  would  sell  them 
50  millions  of  the  bonds  9!t  10 the  syndi- 
crite  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  ^  of 
one  per  cent,  less  all  expenses  in  the  making 
and  delivering  of  the  bonds.  As  the  syndicate 
wanted  the  bonds,  they  took  them  on  these 
terms. 

The  announcement  of  this  transaction  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  increased  Mr. 
Sherman's  reputation  as  a  financier  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  it  was  considered  a 

great  achievement  to  have  placed  the  loan  at 
such  favorable  terms  when  the  market  price 
of  Governmenl  bonds  was  below  par. 

While  the  gold  for  the  bonds  was  being 
quietly  obtained  and  turned  into  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Sherman  put  his  hou??e  in  order  for  the 
grand  event.  He  authorized  gold  to  be  pur- 
chased for  notes  at  the  several  assay  offices, 
and  ordered  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  be 
paid  in  coin  at  the  New  York  office  only.  He 
also  made  an  arranf^emcnt  with  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  to  accept  notes  in  payment  of 
United  States  coin  checks  or  drafts  passing 
through  its  hands  on  and  after  January  I, 
1879.  Officers  of  customs  were  directed  to 
receive  United  States  iu>Te«!  in  payment  of 
duties  on  imports.  All  these  arrangements 
helped  guard  the  coin  reserve  against  special 
depletion. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  the 
fact  that  the  syndicate  had  completed  its  con- 
tract and  the  Treasury  held  about  140  mil* 
lions  of  gold  coin^  the  premium  on  gold  was 
persistently  maintained  until  past  the  middle 


of  December.    Even  later  there  were  rumors 

of  a  combination  in  New  York  for  a  run  upon 
the  Treasury  on  the  openin!--  of  the  New 
Year.  The  source  of  the  rumors  was  un- 
known, and  Mr.  Sherman  paid  little  heed  to 
them. 

But  the  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  who  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Clearing  House  Committee,  became  so 
alarmed  that,  with  the  advice  of  other  bankers, 
at  3  o'clock  P.M.,  on  the  30th,  he  sent  an 
ur«3:ent  request  for  the  transfer  from  the  Sub- 
Treasury  to  his  bank  of  ^500,cxx)  in  gold,  in 
exchange  for  a  like  amount  of  notes.  Of 
course  the  request  could  not  be  granted;  but 
comini;  from  such  a  sotirce  it  pave  Mr. 
Sherman  some  uneasines'-- — ?.n  uneasiness 
which  was  increased  by  the  luct  that  Congress 
had  suspended  the  law  by  which  the  amount 
of  the  notes  was  reduced,  so  that  instead  of 
the  3cx:>  millions  anticipated,  there  were  346 
millions  to  be  provided  for. 

The  year  therefore  closed  with  some  fore* 
bodings,  Mr.  Sherman  regretting  that  he  had 
not  made  his  store  25  millions  larger. 

The  first  day  of  January  came  on  Sunday. 
On  Monday,  after  hours  of  waiting,  the  wires 
announced  the  first  news  from  New  York 
that  all  was  quiet  in  Wall  Street.  Near  3 
o'clock  this  message  came  from  the  New 
York  Sub-Treasury :  — 

"125  million';  of  notes  presented  for  coin,  400 
millions  of  coin  for  notes." 

Resumption  was  an  accomplished  fact ' 
The  prediction  of  Mr.  Sherman  had  be- 
come true.  When  gold  could  with  certainty 
be  obtained  for  the  notes,  nobody  wanted  it. 
The  country  breathed  easier,  and  the  "  New 
York  cashiers"  had  an  opportunity  to  sip 
their  lea  in  quiet  and  reflect  upon  the  ease  of 
prediction  and  the  perversity  of  results. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  now  recognized  every- 
where as  the  leading  financier  of  the  world. 
The  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  invited  him 
to  sit  for  a  painting  to  be  hung  in  its  hall,  an 
honor  tendered  no  other  man  but  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Abroad  his  fame  was  on  an  equally 
high  level.  Thrntii^h  his  cffnrt.s  the  credit 
of  the  country  had  been  lifted  from  the  mire 
and  placed  beyond  suspicion.  The  world 
knew  it,  and  paid  him  the  homage  he  had 
earned. 
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WHEN  the  nineteenth  century 
opened,  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
already  begun,  the  wars  whicli 
changed  the  boundaries  of  European  states 
almost  daily,  and  which  finally  left  their  per- 
manent impress  on  the  map  of  Eurc^  In 
the  settlement  that  followed  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  and  by  which  the  status  of  Euro- 
pean states  was  fixed  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury, all  the  important  states  except  France 
gained  considerable  territorial  accessions. 
Prussia  annexed  the  Rhine  Province,  VVcst^ 
phalia,  and  the  Province  of  Saxony.  Russia 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  Poland  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Finland.  England  fell  heir 
to  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  while  Austria  established  her 
overlordship  over  the  Italian  provinces  of 
Venetia  and  Lonibardy.  Belgium  and  Hoi- 
land  were  temporarily  united,  and  the  German 
states  formed  a  lax  confederatlMi  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  de- 
stroyed by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

In  making  this  settlement,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  followed  the  diplomatic  methods  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  represented  gov- 
ernments, not  peoples,  and  hence  there  Avas 
no  thought  of  consulting  the  needs  and  predi- 
lectbns  of  the  people.  The  sole  aim  was  to 
secure  a  mechanical  balance  between  the 
states,  and  to  allow  no  state  to  grow  unless 
compensation  could  be  made  to  its  powerful 
rivals.  This  .system,  which  is  identified  with 
the  name  of  Mettemich,  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe  for  forty  years,  but  it  brought  the 
peace  of  death  and  the  quiet  of  the  prison 
wall  The  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  put  under  the  ban.  In  in- 
ternal government  the  old  regime  of  absolute 


monarchy  was  restored    Alexander  I.  of 

Russia,  who  had  given  Poland  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, and  who  in  general  lavored  reform, 
soon  became  reactionary  under  the  influence 
of  Mettemich,  whose  sole  principle  of  political 
action  was  "the  preservation  of  every  legally 
existing  institution." 

The  true  political  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  struggle  of  liberalism  and 
nationalism  to  assert  themselves  against  the 
dead  weight  of  this  reactionary  regime. 

A  CENTURY  OF  NATIONALISM 

The  nineteenth  century  has  become  the  age 
of  nationalism,  where  everything  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  na- 
tional state,  which  is  considered  the  highest 
expression  of  civilization  How  can  we  ex- 
plain this  development  ?  How  account  for  the 
power  which  this  idea  has  exercised  in  the 
immediate  past? 

All  the  dynastic  interests  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  were  hostile  to  it.  They  clung 
to  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  by  which 
all  broader  aspirations  were  to  be  kept  down. 
Provinces  were  married  and  exchanged,  and 
whole  populations  were  bartered  without  a 
thought  of  their  convenience.  Of  this  policy 
Austria  was  the  chief  representative.  For 
centuries  her  reigning  house  had  pursued  the 
policy  of  enriching  itself,  u  i'Ji  a  true  disregard 
of  all  historical  fitness.  It  made  not  the  least 
difference  whether  the  dowricd  princess  lived 
in  Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany;  she  was  married, 
with  her  lands,  to  the  scion  of  the  Hapsburg 
house.  Thus,  inst^.  ad  of  building  up  a  strnnj; 
national  state  like  England  or  France,  Austria 
created  simply  an  agglomeration  of  jarring 
nationalities ;  and  it  remained  the  policy  of  her 
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court  to  stifle  every  aspiration  for  national 

political  existence  by  bcr  subject  peoples. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  interest  of  the  courts 
and  the  diplomats  that  was  hostile  to  nation- 
alism. The  whole  spirit 'of  the  times  was 
rather  cosmopolitan  and  humanitarian  than 
national.  The  belief  in  a  general  culture,  in  a 
commnn  destiny  of  humanity,  in  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  toward  a  millennium  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,— these  were  the  constitu^ 
ent  elements  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  time.  Like  Byron  and  Goethe,  most  cul- 
tured men  ctmsidercd  themselves  citizens  of 
the  world  rather  than  of  a  particular  state. 

When  thus  apparently  everything  was  op- 
posed to  the  national  idea,  to  what  shall  we 
attribute  its  growing  strength  and  ultimate 
triumph?  We  may  say  that  the  tendency  of 
history  for  the  last  five  hundred  years  has 
been  toward  nationalism,  away  from  the  world* 
state  idea  of  the  Middle  Af^es;  but  bow  did 
individual  men  in  the  first  halt  of  our  century 
become  conscious  of  this  movement,  and  en- 
thusiastic Cor  it,  awa)  from  the  cosmopolitan 
apathy  and  the  dynastic  interests  that  would 
have  prevented  its- realization  ? 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NAPOLEON 

This  change  in  the  minds  of  men  is  un* 

doubtedly  a  result  of  the  career  and  policy  of 
Napoleon.  By  brins^in^^  the  most  incompatible 
elements  together,  by  subjecting  civilized  peo- 
ples to  the  dominion  of  hated  strangers,  he  led 
men  to  feel  the  necessity  of  national  political 
unity  and  power,  and  thus  aroused  ap^ainst  his 
imperial  policy  a  patriotic  cnthnsi  ism  which 
became  strong  enough  to  wreck  his  career. 

The  experience  of  the  great  German  phi- 
losopher, Fichte,  is  typical  in  this  respect.  He 
had  been  a  thoroughgoing  humanist,  enthusi- 
astic for  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
but  when  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon  swept  his 
native  land,  when  the  conqueror's  army 
marched  through  his  peaceful  little  Jena, 
he  began  to  feel  that  the  first  need  of  life 
was  a  strong  fatherland;  and  in  his  "Ad- 
dresses to  the  German  Nation"  he  became 
one  of  the  first  to  stir  up  national  patriotism. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
was  the  acquisition  by  Austria  of  some  Italian 
provinces.  Here,  too,  the  domination  of  the 
stranger  led  to  a  burning  desure  for  national 
strength  and  unity;  and  the  Austrian  oppres* 


sion  iired.the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Italian 

patriots. 

The  other  f^reat  political  force  of  the  cen- 
tury, liberalism,  though  entirely  distinct  from 
nationalism,  is  often  found  in  connection  irith 
it :  it  is  often  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  A  na- 
tion, to  be  strong  and  unified,  needs  a  national 
consciousness,  which  best  finds  expression  in 
a  parliament  and  in  the  general  participation 
of  the  people  in  political  life.  Self-govern- 
ment and  the  absence  of  a  paternal  adminis- 
tration are  the  core  of  the  liberal  system.  It 
will  be  noted  that  when  nations  have  fully 
developed  they  turn  gradually  away  from  the 
classic  liberalism,  as  we  see  to-day,  but  during 
the  middle  period  of  the  century  these  two 
great  political  forces  in  general  worked  to- 
gether—  nationalism  and  Uberalism. 

On  the  European  continent  the  reaction 
was  at  its  darkest  during  the  twenties,  when 
under  Canning's  leadership  the  dead  pall  was 
already  being  lifted  in  England.  Alexander  I. 
had  become  frightened  at  liberal  agitation,  and 
when  in  1819  his  agent,  the  writer  Kotzebue, 
was  murdered  by  Students,  it  was  easy  for 
Metternich  to  persuade  him  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  liberalism.  The  Holy  Alliance, 
in  which  Alexander  was  the  leading  spirit, 
therefore  came  to  stand  for  everything  that 
is  dark  and'reactionary  in  politics.  Not  only 
in  their  own  states  were  the  monarchies  anx- 
ious to  suppress  all  freedom,  but  they  were 
even  ready  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  nascent  lib- 
eral ai^itatirm.  Thus  the  Spanish  colonies* 
which  had  revolted  a»,'ainst  their  mother  coun- 
try, were  to  be  reduced  to  obedience,  and  but 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  1823  and  the  diplomacy  of  Canning  this 
would  surety  have  been  accomplished. 

BOTH  LIBERALISM  AND  NATIONALISM  AT  WORK 

The  first  triumph  won  by  natfonalism  in 

Europe  was  the  independence  of  the  Greeks. 
Canning  recognized  them  as  belligerents  as 
early  as  1823.  Russia,  to  gain  influence  in 
the  Orient,  took  up  their  cause,  and  in  1829 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  was  established.  But 
all  this  was  too  far  away  from  the  centre  of 
European  affairs  to  have  much  influence  upon 
them.  The  policy  there  remained  intensely 
reactionary.  In  Prussia  Hegel's  philosophy, 
which  canonizes  the  existing  ordier,  became 
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the  philosophy  of  the  state,  while  Austria  had 
the  most  rigid  and  unbearable  system  of  cen- 
sure and  religious  disabilities  that  could  be 

devised. 

It  was  France  that  saw  the  first  open  revolt 
against  this  policy  of  darkness.    The  effort 

oi  Charles  X.  to  do  away  with  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  constitutional  order  led  to  the  July 
revolution  of  1830.  The  government,  which 
was  then  established  with  the  "  Citizen  King  " 
Louis  Philippe  at  its  head  and  Guizot  as  its 
leading  spirit,  was,  however,  liberal  only  in 
name.  It  was  thoroughly  Whig<;i.sh,  repre- 
sented only  the  great  property  holders,  the 
upper  middle  class,  and  it  held  its  power  by  a 
lavish  use  of  corruption.  No  wonder  that  in 
the  midst  of  np-^nr  -nt  prosperity  it  suddenly 
broke  down  m  1K48  when  no  one  was  expect- 
ing a  radical  change.  In  France  the.  revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  a  liberal  movement  In 
other  parts  of  Europe  it  was  national.  Bel- 
gium severed  its  connection  with  Holland,  and 
unhappy  Poland  made  a  frantic  effort  to  gain 
its  independence,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and 
it  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution which  had  been  granted  in  1815. 

The  next  revolutionary  movement,  that  of 
1848,  also  has  a  mi.xed  liberal  and  national 
character.  Under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth, 
the  Hungarians  established  ashort  lived  inde- 
pendent national  government.  The  .Slavic 
p-n-'ulation  of  Austria  made  a  similar  attempt. 
In  Italy  insurrections  toi)k  place  in  Venice 
and  Lombardy  against  Austria,  and  in  the 
Papal  States  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
In  Prussia  the  king,  the  weak  and  gentle 
Frederick  William  IV.,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
promise  a  national  assembly,  which  ended  by 
offering  the  imperial  German  crown  to  him, 
thus  anticipating  history  by  two  decades. 

In  France  the  revolution  was  begun  by  the 
Liberal  Republicans,  but  already  on  the  second 
day  the  Socialists,  who  had  been  quietly  grow- 
ing in  numbers  during  the  last  decade,  seized 
the  power  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Blanc.  Subseqixntly  Liberals  and  Socialists 
neutralized  each  other  so  that  Napoleon  III. 
could  make  his  rapid  ascent  from  the  presi* 
dency  to  the  imperial  throne.  Tn  general  the 
revolution,  both  from  a  liberal  and  a  national 
standpoint,  was  unsuccessful  everywhere,  and 
reaction  again  was  temporarily  victorious. 
This  led  to  an  unprecedented  age  of  pessi* 


mism.   The  dearest  hopes  of  the  youth  of 

Europe  had  been  disappointed.  The  men 
who  had  the  noblest  and  broadest  aspirations 
were  discredited  or  were  seeking  refuge  in 
foreign  lands.  No  bonder  that  the  age  turned 
to  the  dark  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  and 
to  the  gloomy  contemplation  of  realism  in  art. 
Nationalism  was  still  only  a  popular  move- 
ment :  the  governments  had  not  as  yet  taken 
up  its  cause.  They  were  arrayed  against  it, 
and  for  the  time  being  it  suffered  defeat 

CEMKNTING    NATIONAL  UNH  V    i:\  KKV\VHF.KK 

During  the  next  two  decades,  however, 
nationalism  became  the  avowed  principle  of 

action  in  the  political  world.  The  growth  of 
nations,  the  cementing  of  national  unity,  the 
fostering  of  national  life,  became  the  first  care 
of  statesmen.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
g^ed  political  unity  and  existence,  and  in 
the  United  States  the  attacks  upon  nation- 
alism were  beaten  down  in  the  bloody  Qvil 
War. 

The  Crimean  War  of  1855,  caused  by  Rus- 
sian ambition  in  the  Orient,  led  eventually  to 

the  establishment  of  a  numl)er  of  national 
states  in  the  Balkans.  In  r86i  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  united  as  a  nation  under  the  name 
of  Roumania.  In  1875  Bosnia  revolted  against 
Turkish  authority.  The  consequMt  unrest 
brought  on  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  which 
led  to  Russian  intervention  and  the  war  of 
1877.  In  the  peace  of  San  Stefano  of  1878 
Russia  practically  decreed  the  dissolution  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  her  ambitions  were 
curbed  and  her  policy  defeated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  Montenegro,  Scrvia,  and 
Roumania  were  declared  independent  states. 
Bulgaria  and  East  Roumelia  were  given  vir> 
tual  self-government,  with  a  nominal  depend- 
ence on  Turkey.  Bosnia  was  placed  under 
the  protectorate  of  Austria,  while  Russia  was 
given  some  unimportant  territory  in  Asia 
Minor.   Throughout  these  developments  the 

national  principle  was  constantly  invoked, 
both  within  these  new  states  and  among  the 
diplomats  that  settled  their  destiny. 

We  need  only  recapitulate  the  events  in 
central  Europe  to  show  that  the  growth  of 
nationalism  was  the  matter  about  which  every- 
thing turned  at  this  time.  In  Hungary  the 
ancient  constitution  had  been  abolished  in 
1849,  the  Austrian  government  having  been 
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Jiujjported  by  Russian  intervention  in  the  ar- 
duous task  ot  suppressing  the  patriotic  revolt ; 
but  after  the  Austro-Prussian  War  in  1867 
Hungary  became  an  independent  kingdom 
with  a  completely  guaranteed  constitution. 
The  dt'not)cment  of  the  German  drama  of  na- 
tionalism was  as  rapid  as  it  was  unexpected. 
In  1864  Austria  and  Prussia  had  fought  side 
by  aide  against  Denmark  for  the  duchy  of 
Schlcswig-Holstcin ;  but  in  1866  the  strong 
Prussian  national  state  turned  a;,'ainst  the  old 
enemy  of  nationalism,  defeated  the  armies  of 
Austria,  and  forced  that  state  out  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation*  in  which  it  had  been  the 
reactionary  clement.  The  prcsidencv  of  the 
North  German  Confederation  was  now  united 
with  the  crown  of  Prussia.  It  needed  only 
the  war  of  1870  against  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  Ger  many  to  bring  into  strong  relief  the  new 
national  patriotism,  and  to  unite  the  North 
German  states  in  a  national  empire. 

In  Italy  nationalism  found  sustenance  and 
nourished  its  flame  in  opposition  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  stranger;  but  it  was  also  the 
assistance  of  the  stranger  that  aided  her  in 
vindicating  her  independence.  In  1859  Na- 
poleon III.  assisted  the  monarchy  of  Sardinia 
in  gaining  Lombardy,  and  caused  himself  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  two  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  fnllowinc:  year  Garibaldi  iin- 
dertooic  his  patriotic  expedition  into  Sicily  and 
Neapolitan  territory,  leading  to  the  annexation 
of  these  as  well  as  the  Papal  States  and  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Flor- 
ence as  its  capital  in  1861.  In  1866  Italv,  as 
the  ally  of  Prussia,  thougli  defeated  by  land 
and  sea,  gained  Venice  and  obtained  recogni- 
tion as  the  sixth  of  the  great  I  'uropcan  powers. 
The  work  was  completed  in  i87r,  when  the 
French  garrison  Ictt  Rome  and  the  Eternal 
City  became  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  all  these 
countries  the  struggle  was  bloody,  but  nowhere 
more  tragic  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  took  a  terrible  war  of  four  years  to  settle 
the  supremacy  of  the  national  idea. 

While  the  klea  of  nationalism  was  bringing 
long'Separated  populations  together  into  polit- 
ical union  and  moulding  the  outward  form  of 
states,  the  force  of  liberalism  was  potent  in 
their  inner  life.  This  is  a  broad  term,  and 
covers  many  shades  of  political  theory,  from 
an  aristocratic  exclustveness  to  a  broad  and 
progressive  democracy.  But  all  these  tenden- 


cies  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  all  more  or  less  conform  to  a  certain 
type  of  theory  which  we  may  call  the  classic 
liberalism.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  limi- 
tation of  state  power,  the  idea  of  hisses  faire. 
It  seeks  political  virtue  in  governmental  ma- 
chinery, in  parliaments,  in  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  in  opposition  to  purely  heredi- 
tary rights.  It  lays  special  stress  on  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  has  an  optimis- 
tic belief  in  the  power  of  reason  and  rational 
discussion  in  political  life. 

THE  RISE  OP  LIBERAL  PARTIES 

Even  Russia  could  not  escape  the  influence 
of  these  ideas,  which  were  potent  in  bringing 
about  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  in  1863,  and 
the  encouragement  of  self-government  in  the 
MfV.  In  Greece  a  liberal  constitution  was 
promulgated  as  early  as  1844.  Austria,  after 
the  darkness  of  reaction  which  followed  the 
revolution  of  1848,  adopted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion in  1 861,  and  totally  reorganized  her  gov- 
ernment in  1867.  The  Italian  monarchy  and 
the  house  of  Savoy  have  been  animated  with 
liberal  principles  from  the  first.  Although  in 
France  all  political  life  was  stifled  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Empire,  sdll  later  in  the 
sixties,  especially  just  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  a  liberal  yjolicy  had  again  been 
adopted.  7  he  nationalists  of  Germany,  like 
Bbmarck,  the  statesman,  and  Treitschke,  the 
historian,  always  insisted  that  liberal  govern- 
ment was  impossible  as  long  as  the  many 
particularistic  states  of  (lermany  were  suf- 
fered to  continue,  and  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liberal  government  national  unity 
was  essential.  Bismarck,  however,  placed 
nationalism  fir.st,  and  when,  as  in  his  strui;gle 
with  the  parliament  in  the  si.xties,  its  needs 
conflicted  with  liberal  principles,  the  latter 
had  to  give  way. 

England  was  during  this  period  the  country 
of  liheralism  par  excellence.  Having  estab- 
lished her  national  existence  and  unity  centu- 
ries before,  she  could  concentrate  her  whole 
attention  on  the  rational  ordering  of  her  do- 
mestic :ifT:iirs,  and  the  serene  reign  of  liberal- 
ism, ot  which  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  are 
the  leading  spirits,  was  not  obscured  for  a 
long  time  by  any  irruptions  of  nationali^ 
propaganda.  The  thought  of  the  age  was 
given  to  structural  reform,  to  extension  of  the 
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suffrage,  disestablishment,  change  of  the  con- 
stitutional relatioM  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, and  a  reformation  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

THE  NEW  POLICY  OF  EXPANSION 

During  this  whole  period,  in  England  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  colonies  were  under- 
valued. So  intense  was  the  strun;t;!c  for  the 
rcco^^nition  of  nationalism  on  the  continent, 
so  deeply  were  the  English  statesmen  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  domestic  polity  and 
liberal  reform,  that  no  attention  and  energy 
remained  to  be  expended  on  distant  posses- 
sions. The  liberal  idea  of  self -government 
postulated  that  colonies  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent as  soon  as  possible.  The  example 
of  tne  United  States  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  would  be  the  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment The  chief  duty  ot  the  mother  country 
was  therefore  to  prepare  her  dependencies 
for  the  inevitable  separation,  and  not  to  forfeit 
their  good  graces  by  a  harsh  and  imperious 
dominion.  Where  trade  was  universally  free, 
where  men  were  animated  by  the  peaceful 
sentiments  of  an  industrial  age,  political  em- 
pire seemed  of  little  importance.  All  the 
great  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  up  to  the 
seventies  discouraged  expenditure  for  the  col- 
onies, and  seemed  to  regard  the  impend- 
ing separation  as  a  matter  of  course;  while 

even  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  colonies  as  a 
mere  burden,  as  "a  millstone  around  our 
neck." 

Vtlth  the  seventies  a  great  change  began  to 
come  over  the  political  world.  The  national 
clement  in  politics,  now  fully  recof^ni/cd  and 
established  in  power,  superseded  the  older 
liberalism.  Structural  ideas  of  politics  grew 
uninteresting  and  unimportant  Effort  and 
attention  were  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment of  national  force  without  and  within,  and 
on  the  solution  of  social  questions  by  legisla- 
tion. Men  no  longer  aslced  how  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  composed,  but  how  was  it  to 
be  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
national  purposes.  As  a  source  of  national 
Strength,  attention  was  soon  directed  to  col- 
onies. Great  Britain  recognized  their  value, 
and  the  continental  nations  looked  longingly 
and  jealously  at  her  macrnificent  empire. 
There  ber^an  a  race  tor  territorial  acouisi- 
tion  which  seems  to  have  come  to  a  cuma.\ 


in  our  own  day.  The  accompanying  table 
will  show  how  rapidly  the  imperial  domains 
have  expanded  in  the  labt  thirty  years :  — 
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The  purpose  of  British  colonial  policy  is  not 
merely  to  acquire  new  territory,  but  to  bind 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  by 
the  firmest  ties,  both  physical  and  ideal.  Thus 
a  vast  railroad  is  planned  from  Cairo  to  India 
as  an  industrial  backbone  to  the  British  empire 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  integrity  of  this 
connection  was  one  of  the  prime  motives  that 
led  to  the  recent  Boer  War,  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  —  in  Canada  and  Australia,  —  the 
bonds  of  racial  attinity  are  used  for  purposes 
of  imperial  federation.  France  has  been  ani- 
mated with  a  feverish  desire  to  accumulate 
territory  in  order  to  conceal  her  inner  decay 
by  the  outward  splendor  and  extent  of  her 
possessions.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  imperialism  the  agent  of  the  expansion 
of  her  commerce,  seeking  chiefly  for  points 
dappiii  u  hicli  will  assure  for  her  the  safety 
of  trade  routes. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  show  a  strange 
parallel  of  development.  Up  to  very  recent 
times  they  acquired  new  territories  for  their 
expandinp^  population.  They  conquered  na- 
ture, and  from  icy  Siberia  and  the  plains  that 
stretch  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
brought  forth  wealth  and  created  well-being 
for  millions.  Now  their  manner  of  expansion 
has  chanq-ed.  The  L^nited  States  has  come 
into  possession  of  territory  wiiich  can  never 
be  permanently  settied  by  her  citizens,  while 
the  empire  of  the  north  seems  desirous  to 
chanf;e  her  ancient  character  as  conqueror 
ovi  r  the  lorces  of  nature  to  that  ot  conqueror 
ol  men. 
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It  is  nnt  here  suitable  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consequences  to  politics  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  later  devdopments.  To  many 
they  contain  the  foreboding  of  a  great  struggle 

for  world  supremacy.  But  it  must  be  s.iitl 
that  so  far  the  idea  of  world-empire  cannot 
be  considered  a  part  of  practical  politics.  The 
great  powers  are  at  present  struggling  not 
for  supremacy,  but  for  their  fair  share  in  the 
wealth  and  teirifnry  of  the  ^;l*>bc,  in  the  in- 
fluence that  moulds  tire  destiny  ot  humanity. 

Just  now,  however,  at  the  meeting  of  two 
centuries,  in  the  Orient  there  looms  up  with 
portentous  sif^nificance  the  problem  of  China, 
and  it  mny  perhaps  be  s.'iid  without  exaf^^trera- 
tion  that  the  tate  of  mankind  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  Chinese  empire  at  the 
present  time.  Should  any  one  power  gain 
the  absolute  ascendency  in  the  far  Orient, 


which  on  account  of  its  resources  and  the 
aptitudes  ot  its  inhabitants  is  bound  to  become 
the  centre  <d  industry  for  the  future,  such  an 
outcome  wouMl  be  fraught  with  the  gravest 
dangers  for  humanity.  The  balance  which 
enables  several  nations  to  develop  their  indi- 
viduality side  by  side  would  be  destroyed,  and 
we  should  be  brought  one  long  step  nearer  to 
the  rondition  of  world-unifOTmity  where  all 
national  characteristics  are  suppressed,  or 
become  indistinguishable  in  a  common  type. 
But  we  need  not  deal  with  these  possibilities. 
So  far  the  temper  among  the  nations,  though 
they  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  competition,  is 
still  one  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance, 
and  there  certainly  is  work  for  all  the  civilized 
powers  in  the  regeneration  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  world  and  the  civilisation  of  its  bar- 
barous regions. 
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'  An  effort  i»  m«<le  in  tVirsr  api>raisaU  t',  i^lve  the  rca  '>  r  t'  i'  hct  pr.n  tical  (;ui  !c  in  forming  a  judgment  of  new  Ixmks 
that  can  be  made  while  they  are  new.    ihcte  descriptioiu  aad  judgtuctiu  arc  made  alter  a  thorough  reading  of  the  bouks, 

ill  Mine  ciM  bjr  two  penoM.] 


FICTION 

ToM^rv  and  Ckoel.  By  J.  M.  Butie.  lUns* 
trated  by  Bernard  Partridge.  509  pp.  #1.50. 
(Scribncr.)  A  novel  to  be  liked,  or  resented,  as 
you  will,  but  not  to  be  ignored.  When  "  Senti- 
mental Tommy  **  dosed  with  two  remarkable  chil- 
drcn  just  entering  upon  maturity,  this  sequel  was 
foreshadowed.  The  scenes  are  in  London  and  in 
Thrums ;  but  the  most  critical  incident  happens  on 
the  Continent.  The  pith  of  it  is  the  interior  life  of 
emotion  in  two  rharartcrs,  —  a  woman  with  the 
straightforward,  independent  spirit  of  a  man,  but 
with  a  genius  for  loving,  and  a  chameleon-like  man. 
This  emotional  relationship  implies  tragedy.  But 
•wecler  tragedy  has  seldom  been  written.  Mr. 
Barrie's  satisfying  style  and  delicate  humor  throw 
rosy  gleams  even  m  the  darkest  places  of  the  sloiy. 

I :  n  i  N '  )K.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Frontispiece 

by  AlWcrt  Sterner,  (mj  pp.  ?i.50.  (Harper.) 
Mrs.  Ward's  best  book,  not  only  for  its  style,  but 
because  it  deals  with  simple  human  emotions  at 

last  (in  spite  nf  llic  insufferable  cad  in  it)  rather 
than  with  a  man's  theological  life,  or  a  woman's 
philanthropic  ambitions.  The  chief  characters  are 
an  over-cuUivated,  restless  Englishman,  the  high- 
bre<l  l  lt  inor,  his  cousin,  a  simple,  strong  Ameriran 
girl  —  all  modern  and  all  unusual.  Mrs.  Ward  goes 
n  back  to  human  nature  under  the  axtifidaliqr 


ealled  "  culture.*'  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  jealou^ 

and  of  envy,  and  finally  of  "  purifying  "  affection. 
The  Amerii  an  pirl  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  our 
countryvvumaa  in  Action.  The  background  is  mod- 
em Italy,  torn  between  Church  and  State.  As  in 
*'  Hclheck  of  'Bannisdale,"  the  author's  attitude  is 
one  of  well-bred,  highly  intelligent  hostility  to 
RoHMUi  OttholidMn. 

Loan  Jim.  By  Joseph  Conrad.   399  pi>.  I1.50. 

(PoubU-d.iy,  Page.)  A  remarkable  study  of  a  man 
(made  with  all  Mr.  Conrad's  subtlety),  brave  to 
recklessness  as  a  rule,  strong,  lovable,  full  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  but  with  some  hidden  quicksand  of 
cowardice,  which  at  two  great  crises  of  his  life  cn- 
gulis  him.  It  is  told  with  remarkable  literacy  art, 
and  with  a  feeling  for  the  romance  of  the  unknomi 
islands  of  Malaysia,  which  wraps  it  in  a  veil  of 
mystery  and  illusion. 

The  I-Asr  RtJ-ucE.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  384 
pp.  $1.50.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  The  longing  of 
men  for  perfect  happiness  is  set  forth  in  a  semi- 
allegorical  form.  The  characters  are  shadowy,  and 
the  interest  of  the  story  is  irregular ;  but  its  charm 
is  in  the  author's  loving  description  of  Roman  and 
Sicilian  scenery.  It  is  a  return  to  the  manner  of 
the  author's  first  book,  "  The  Chevalier  of  Peosierir 
Vani." 

On  tu£  Wwc  of  Occasions.  By  Joel  Chandler 
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Hairis.  310  pp.  $t.$o.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  The 
implied  nonchalance  of  the  title  gives  little  hint  of 
the  solidity  of  these  five  Southern  stories  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  longest  one,  "  The  Kidnapping 
of  Pre^iilcnt  Lincoln,'*  there  is  a  congenial  portrait 
of  Lincoln,  humorous,  earnest,  pathetic.  In  these 
stories  Mr.  Harris  adds  a  new  character  to  his 
creations — Mr.  BiUy  Sandeis,  a  humorous*  shrewd, 
niral  GeoijgiMi  philosopher.  Well  told,  clear,  and 
strong. 

Ebes  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  433  pp. 
$1.50.  (Lothrop.)  Of  a  sort  with**  David  Hanini," 
with  an  originality  and  freshness  of  its  own.  A  story 
of  simple  folk,  pioneer  farmers  of  northern  New 
York  long  before  the  war.  'i'he  hero  is  a  type,  now 
fittt  disappearing,  who  knew  the  forests  and  simple 
country  life,  and  had  a  mellow  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  A  wholesome  book  of  a  genuine  human 
quality. 

bf  THE  Palace  of  the  Kmc.   By  F.  Marion 

Crawford.  Illustrated.  367  pp.  I1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.)  The  pitch  of  enchantment  is  reached  in 
this  tale  of  one  night's  happenings  m  the  palace  of 
King  Philip  IL  of  Spain ;  full  of  the  old-fashioned 
mystery,  murder,  love,  intrigue  ;  everybody  except 
the  villain  lives  happily  ever  after.  Tho  hook 
opens  the  door  for  a  complete  escape  mto 
romance. 

r)R.  NORtn  AND  His  Friends.  By  Dr.  Weir 
Mitchell.  499  pp.  fx. 50.  (Century.)  A  kind  of 
informal  autobiography  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
salon,  in  which  clever,  well-bied  people,  clearly  Dr. 
Mitchell's  friends,  meet  and  talk  about  everything 
in  the  universe  in  the  nonchalant,  brilli.int,  some- 
what exasperating  modern  fashion.  There  is  a 
love  story  and  a  slight  ]dot,  but  it  is  hardly  a  novel. 
It  is  a  series  of  bright  conversations  somewhat  too 
anecdotal  and  too  obviously  clever  to  rest  the 
reader.  It  pricks  him  often,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  he  is  in  a  remarkably  dever  company. 

The  Hosts  ok  thf.  Lord.  By  Flora  Annie 
Steel.  344  pp.  ?i-5o.  ( .\Tacmillrin.)  A  novel 
of  India,  as  the  aullior's  other  stories  are,  but  tltis 
time  India  of  to^lay.  It  blends  realistic  scenes  and 
characters  with  a  religious  idealism.  Certain  per- 
sons in  this  book  have  their  own  little  private  path- 
ways to  holiness,  and  a  sensitiveness  to  the  Unseen 
delicately  envelops  the  tale  in  the  hues  of  spiritual 
romance. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincknves.  By  Manrice  Thomp- 
son. Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Vohn.  419  pp.  j^i.^o. 
(Bowen-Merrill.)  A  historical  loraance,  laid  in 
and  near  the  Indiana  town  of  Vincenncs  during 
the  campaign  of  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
American  Revolution.  The  characters  all  love  and 
fight  mightily;  a  cheerful  book  of  action,  of  littie 


literary  art  and  no  permanent  value,  but  a  rattling 

story  for  a  pacing  day. 

The  Worluungs.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  328 
pp.  ii.^o.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  A  disagreeable 
and  sordid  subject  Mr.  Merrick  is  a  craftsman  of 

no  little  skill,  but  his  art  is  liardly  great  enough  to 
carry  a  trite  and  grmiy  plot  —  apparently  modelled 
on  the  Ticheborne  Case. 

A  Prisoner  in  Butt.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Illustrated.  367  pp.  $1.25.  (The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.)  A  story  of  the  .American  Revo- 
lution for  young  readers.  The  scenes  are  in  New 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  Loqg  Island;  ani- 
mated and  straightforward,  worthy  of  the  other 
work  of  the  author,  who  has  won  great  success  in 
this  useful  field. 

The  Eagle's  Heait.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  369 
pp.  $1.50.  (Applelon.)  An  exciting  succession 
of  frontier  adventures  on  the  plains  of  the  West ; 
with  the  atmosphere  of  primitive  outdoor  living; 
a  clear  chaxactto*  sk^h,  and  a  pleasant  love  story. 

Devh,  Tales.  By  Virginia  Fraxer  Boyle.  Illus- 

trated  by  \.  B.  Frost.  211  pp.  $1.50.  (Har- 
pers.) Clever  short  stories  of  the  superstitions 
of  old  Southern  plantations,  true  to  the  subject  and 
straight  out  of  life. 

CONNntO  Murrell.  By  Arthur  Morrison.  288 
pp.  $1.50.  (Doubleflay,  Page.)  ^^r.  Morrison 
has  (let  us  thank  him)  forsaken  his  depre^ing 
slums.  Cunning  MurreU  lived  in  a  London  suburb 
fifty  years  ago,  when  witchcraft  was  still  a  thing 
of  daily  life ;  and  this  wise  man  and  witch-finder 
is  the  centre  of  a  tale,  inoffensive  and  mildly  enter-> 
tainimg. 

The  Lame  that  Had  No  Turning.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  359  pp.  ^1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.) 
Twenty-six  short  stories,  chiefly  of  the  French- 
Canadian  vilhge  of  Bontiac.  They  have  the  direct- 
ness of  good  stories  with  a  romantic  tinge,  and  a 
keen  use  of  the  religious  side  of  these  nlain  people's 
character.    Several  of  them  are  sharpl>  dramatic. 

A  Woman  of  Yesterday.  By  Caroline  A.  Mason. 
300  pp.  ^1.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  A  novel  of 
contemporaneous  religious  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  devout  heroine,  a  girl  of  an  uncommonly 
strong  personality,  prepares  herself,  in  great  poverty 
and  self-denial,  ("or  the  life  of  a  missionarj-,  with  the 
utmost  zeal.  The  story  is  of  her  religious  develop- 
ment as  she  comes  to  take  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
view  of  the  religious  life ;  well  conceived,  and  well 
executed  in  a  reverent  spirit ;  and  an  absorbing 
story. 

The  House  behind  the  Cedars.  By  Charles 
W.  Chesnutt.  294  pp.  11.50,  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin.) A  dramatic  story  of  the  color-line  in  Southern 
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life.  The  heroine,  an  octoroon  who  "passes  for 
white,"  almost  succeeds,  but  her  fciiltire  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  things  in  recent  fiction.  A  welU 
coastnicted  ami  wKll-written  story  of  great  directiieM 
and  power. 

In  HosTit.K  Red.  A  Romance  of  the  Monmouth 
Campaign.  By  J.  A.  Altsheler.  300  pp.  $i.$o. 
(Doiibleday,  Page.)  An  historical  romance,  the 
stirring  action  of  which  takes  place  in  Philadelphia 
aivJ  N'cvv  Jersey ;  full  of  the  tno^t  <!.iringadventare; 
a  Revolutionary  romance  01  great  s()irit 

A  Princess  of  Arcady.  By  Arthur  Henry.  300 
pp.  If. 50.  (Dottbleday,  Page.)  A  delicately- 
wrought,  almost  shadowy  romance,  the  pleasant 
idyllic  story  being  subordinate  in  interest  to  the 
imaginative  quality  and  tfie  attiactive  style ;  a  wel- 
come relief  ffom  swashbuckler  6ction. 

HlSrORV,  TRAVEL,  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Oliver  Cromweix.  By  John  Morley,  M.  P. 
Fully  illustrated  with  earefiilly  authenticated  por- 
traits in  public  and  private  galleries,  and  with 

reproductions  of  contemporaneous  prints  in  the 
British  Museum  ami  the  University  of  Oxford. 
(The  Century  Company.)  473  pp.  53.50.  A  noble 
book,  briefer  and  more  easily  readable  than  Gardi- 
ner'^  ^^reat  history ;  the  best  popular  Cromwell  yet 
written. 

Paul  Joves,  Pounder  op  the  Aubeican  Navy. 

A  history.  By  Augustus  C.  Buell.  2  vols.,  illus- 
trated, 66  r  pp.  ;?  ^.oo.  (Scribncr.)  The  first  worthy 
biography  of  Junes;  frank,  spirited,  well  written, 
from  original  sources;  an  important  and  com- 
mendable book. 

Wrnr  Bom  Armies  iv  ?nt-m  Africa.  By  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  237  pp.  I1.50. 
(Scribner.)    Articles  from  Scri^^s  MagaMin^, 

written  from  South  Africa  during  the  war  ;  graphic 

and  interesting  ;  the  best  wir  correspondent's  book 
from  Souih  Atm  :i  ;  strongly  jiro-Uocr. 

ThKODORE   PaRKFR,   PRF.ACHF.R  A.ND  ReFOR.MF.R. 

By  John  White  Chadwick.   42 1  pp^   Portrait  and 

index.  $2.00.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.)  An  appre- 
ciative, condensed  biography  and  appraisal,  written 
with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Lin  or  Hewry  George.  By  Henry  George, 
Jf.  634  pp.  Library  edition,  ^2.50 ;  popular 
edition,  ^1.50.  (Doubl-d  iy,  T^i .(-."^  .\  wel!  pro- 
portione  j  and  clearly  written,  authorized  biography 
by  the  son  of  the  subject,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  confidential  companion  of  his  iather.  A  satis- 
factory piece  of  wnrk. 

Thf.  Mf)NrroR  and  the  Navy  i^'nt  fr  Stfam.  By 
Frank  M.  Bennett,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  N.  369  pp. 
fi.50^    (Houghton,  Mifflin.)    A  popular  book 


from  an  engineer's  point  of  view,  by  the  author  of  a. 
brger  and  techmc.d  history  of  the  navy;  it  traces 
the  changes  made  by  steam  and  steel  in  marine 
engineerings  and  the  evolution  of  the  battleship, 
with  a  brief  naval  history  from  the  introduction  of 
ste.im  to  the  present ;  with  many  illusi rations,  and 
an  index ;  the  best  brief  and  general  book  on  the 
subject,  but  with  rather  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  machine,  and  too  little  on  the  num. 

The  Boers  in  War.  By  Howard  C.  Hillegas. 
Illustrated.  300  pp.  51.50.  (.Xi^pleton.)  The 
army,  the  country,  and  the  people  of  the  Transvaal 
as  they  were  before  the  British  occupadon  of  Pre- 
toria ;  pro-Boer  in  its  sympathies ;  clearly  written. 

Tin:  Story  of  riu:  SoLOtER.  By  Brevet  Briga- 
dier-General George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.  (retired) 
(in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series).  389  pp.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.)  A  short  history,  by  a  general  officer 
of  wide  experience,  of  the  rcu'ular  army  from  its 
inception  to  1876,  with  special  reference  to  its  ser- 
vice against  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West ;  a  spirited 
genetsd  namtive ;  many  ilhistratioos  and  a  good 
index.  . 

A  Ckvtury  of  American  Diplomacy.  By  John 
W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  01  State.  497  pp.  ^3.50. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.)  A  course  of  university  lec- 
tures. Period  :  'Hie  Revolution  to  Grant's  presi- 
dency, with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  date  ;  by  an 
author  of  wide  diplomatic  experience.  Elementary ; 
clear  in  statement ;  a  good  outline,  not  requiring 
prcvioii'?  knowloilge. 

Thk.  Amkkh  AN"  Si^vE  Tradf.  An  .-Xccount  of  Its 
Ongin,  Growth,  and  Suppression.  By  John  R, 
Spears.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
232  pp.  $2.$o.  (Scribner.)  A  side  product  of 
the  author's  history  of  our  navy  ;  a  popular  hook, 
historical  and  descriptive,  cliiefly  ilcscriptivc ;  as 
picturesque  as  it  is  gruesome.  Farts  of  the  book 
appeared  in  Senbiur*s  Mt^aaine* 

Mfjsioirs  of  Couvrtss  Potikka.  Edited  by 
Casimir  Stryienski.  Transilated  by  Lionel  Strachey. 
253  pp.  I3.50.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  The  Countess 
telbwith  naivett^  and  charm  stories  of  many  famous 
personages,  Polish,  French,  and  Russian,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  But  perhaps  her  most 
successful  anecdote  is  autobiographical,  relating 
how  after  the  usual  mariafie  de  convenamg  she 
trifd  to  pique  her  hushan  l  inlo  showing  moitt 
alfcction  by  writing  a  lovL-  letter  to  herself. 

i  NOMAS  Jefffrsom  :  Hw  Lifk  and  WarnNCS. 
By  S.  E.  Forman.  476  pp.  S3.  (Bowen'^MerrUI.) 
A  series  of  selections  from  the  state  papeis  and 
private  correspondence  of  Jefferson,  arramnni  io 
alphabetical  order  and  prefaced  by  a  bnct  biogra- 
phy. Usefid  for  easy  leference. 
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The  Rossettis  :  Dantb  Gabriel  and  CHXisnNA. 

By  Elizabeth  I.uther  Cary.  With  27  illustrations 
in  photogr  ivure  and  some  other  illusiratioas.  310 
PP-  5 J  75-  (Putnam.)  Out  of  twelve  chapters 
Rossetti  recreivcs  ten,  his  sister  two.  An  inter- 
pretative critirism.  Original,  an<!  ])leasantly  writ- 
teo  i  and  it  presents  the  subject  irom  n  sotuewbat 
aev  angle. 

Thb  United  States  in  the  Orient.  By  Charles 
A.  Co  nan  t.  237  pp.  Sr. 35.  f  Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
Essays  from  various  periodicals  touching  economic 
aspects  of  our  relations  with  the  Far  Esist.  The 
aigament  is  that  sitKe  our  productive  greatly  ex- 
ceeds our  consumptive  capacity,  only  by  seritring 
and  (nainuining  adequate  markets  abroad  can  we 
find  an  outlet  for  our  over^ptoduct  and  for  our 
capiul.    Thoughtful  and  dear. 

A  Woman'  TrxDFRFooT.  By  Grace  Gallatin 
Seton-Thompson.  iiiusirated  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson,  F.  D.  Ashe,  and  from  sketches  and  pho* 
tographs.  361  pp.  $2.00.  (Doiibleday,  Page.) 
This  volume  presents  the  woman  of  to-day  at  per- 
haps her  greatest  distance  from  her  sisters  ol  former 
generations.  With  her  husband  (artist,  author,  and 
friend  of  all  the  animal  worM)  she  made  many 
ailventurous  trips  through  the  Rockies ;  and  she 
has  told  her  adventures  and  set  forth  her  experi- 
ences  and  mute  mmy  practical  suggesdons  for 
those  who  wiuil  i  follow  her  example  ;  interesting, 
in  many  j^laces  thrilling  ;  .a  well-bred  !>iyle. 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night.  A  Nar- 
ntive  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Be^ea  among  Newly 
Discovered  I^inds  and  over  an  Unkno'.K  ti  Sea  about 
the  South  Pole.  With  four  colored  plates,  and  over 
one  hundred  black  and  white  illustrations  ;  appen- 
dix of  scientific  results.  478  pp.  $5.00.  (Doubleday, 
Page.)  A  chronicle  of  the  Pr/'rica  Expedition 
of  1S93-1899,  important  as  the  first  addition 
made  in  our  time  to  Antarctic  literature.  The 
Be^ea  party  guhered  a  mass  of  entirely  new 
miterial,  and  the  book  has  the  intf'rest  of  scientific 
discovery  as  well  as  of  adventures  and  perUs,  a  good 
account  of  which  plentifoUy  besprinkle  its  pages. 

Thk  Salt-box  House.  Eighteenth-cenmiy  life 
In  a  N'ew  England  hill  town.  By  Jane  de  Forest 
Sheltoti.  302  pp.  ^1.50.  (Baker  &  Taylor.)  A 
pleasant  record  of  a  well-to-do  family's  home-life 
in  St  n  I  ford,  ConnectUnit;  <tf  historical  value  as  an 
explanation  of  obMjlete  cn«;toms,  house  furnishings, 
pleasures,  and  the  like  ;  conveying  a  last-century 
atmosphere,  in  an  interesting  way. 

Arabia  ;  The  Cradle  or  Islam.  Studies  in  the 

f  ,  ';raphy,  People,  and  Politics  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  an  Account  of  Islam  and  Mission-work.  By 
Rey.  S.  M.  Zvemer,  F.R.G.S.,  with  an  hitroduction 
by  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.  434  PP*  $a>oo. 


(Revell.)  Written  to  call  attention  to  Arabia  and 
the  nee  l  of  niission-work  for  the  Arabs.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  peninsula  and  of  its  people,  with  maps  ; 
from  a  missionary  point  of  view. 

A  Life  op  Francis  Parioian.  By  Charles  Haight 

Famham.  394  |)p.  S2.50.  (Little,  Urown.)  De- 
parting from  a  strict  biographical  plan,  the  author 
has  written  a  biographical  introduction,  then  a  study 
of  his  subject  in  three  parts — Parkman's  prepaxa^ 
ti  m,  Parkman  as  seen  in  his  works,  and  his  moral 
growth.  An  important  book  and  the  authorized 
life,  written  with  all  material  given  by  the  family 
and  the  friends  of  the  historian. 

TTi^TORTc  Tnu'Ns  OF  THE  SoLTnitRN  Sr.\rr:s.  Ed- 
ited by  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Illustrated.  604  pp. 
$3.50.  (Putnam.)  An  example  of  industrious 
book-making,  with  its  aci  oimts,  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, of  the  older  Soiitliern  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  illustrations  are  profuse.  Of 
uneven  value,  but  of  much  local  and  some  his- 
torical interest. 

Literary  Frifvos  and  Acql'atxtanct?.  A  Per- 
sonal Retrospect  of  American  Authorship.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  Illustrated  with  many  pictures.  s88 
pp.  (Harper.)  Eight  reminiscent  chapters  (i860 
to  1890) ,  including  "  Literary  Boston  as  I  Knew  It," 
"Oliver  VSendell  Holmes,"  "Studies  in  Lowell," 
and  "The  White  Mr.  Longfellow,"  which  is  by 
far  the  best  and  the  most  intimately  appreciative 
portrait  of  Longfellow.  Mr.  Huwells  has  known, 
and  the  reader  meets  in  this  book,  almost  every 
American  who  has  had  to  do  with  literature  these 
forty  years;  and  it  is  the  l)e^t  book  of  American 
literary  reminiscences  since  Eields's  "  Yesterdays 
with  Authors." 

Newest  England.   Notes  of  a  Democratic  Trav* 

eller  in  New  Zealand,  with  some  Australian  Com- 
parisons. Hy  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  377  pp. 
$2.^0.  (Doubleday,  Page.)  The  best  account 
of  the  extensions  of  democmcy  in  Australasia, 
written  after  a  study,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
of  the  pn1>lic  ownership  of  railroads,  the  ])iiMic  ad- 
ministrator, tiie  Australian  land-tax  system,  old-age 
pennons,  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  other 
extensions  of  governmental  functions  ;  written  with 
approval  of  these  extensions  of  state  activity,  even 
with  an  apostolic  enthusiasm;  earnest,  clear,  in- 
teresting. 

Oi.ivKR  Cromwki.i..  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Illustrated.  260  pp.  §2.00.  (Scribner.)  A  very 
straightforward  and  vigorous  book,  attractive  less 
for  its  literary  quality  tlun  for  its  direct  grip  on  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  stihject,  but  its  literary  quality 
has  the  great  merit  of  directness ;  the  best  Ameri- 
can life  of  Cromwell,  and  it  has  a  distinctly  American 
point  of  view. 
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The  North  Americans  of  Yestirday.  A  com- 
parative study  of  North  American  Indian  Life,  Cus- 
tomif  and  Products,  on  the  Theory  of  the  Ethnic 
Uai^  o(  the  Race.  By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh ; 
with  more  than  550  illustrations,  pp.  100,  (Put- 
nam.) The  work  of  an  artist  who  has  been  a  field- 
stadent  of  Indian  life,  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  and  who  writes,  therefore,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  vast  store  of  information  ;;;itliercd 
by  the  government.  The  basis  of  this  instructive 
book  was  a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  six 
yean  ago  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

POLmCAr,  P.XRTfES  IS  THE  UNn  ED  StATES.  TR46- 

1861.  By  Jesse  Macy,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  Iowa  College,  pp.  333.  $1.25. 
(MaciQiUan.)  A  study  of  the  American  party- 
system  ;  not  a  handbook,  nor  a  hook  of  reference, 
but  a  contribution  to  our  political  history,  and  an 
instructive  contribution.  It  is  a  volume  in  The 
Citizens'  Library  of  Economics,  Politics*  and  Soci> 
ology,  edited  by  Dr.  Kicbaid  T.  Ely. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

The  Tricts.  By  William  Miller  Collier.  348 
pp.  $1.25.  (Baker  &  Taylor.)  A  clear  explana- 
tion in  tnoderate  compass  of  the  consolidation  of 
industry,  with  particular  consideration  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  tariff  and  territorial  expansion.  The 
text  of  various  anti-trust  laws  is  given  in  appendices. 

Expansion  undbr  New  World  Conwtions. 

By  Josinh  Strong.  3 10  pp.  $x  .00.  ( Baker  &  Tay- 
lor.) The  expansion  of  the  United  States  as  af- 
fected by  present-day  industrial  and  ecojwmical 
conditions  ;  the  argument  is  that  America's  future 
depend?,  upon  keeping  open  and  tinrestricted  the 
markets  of  the  Far  East ;  a  practical  book  after  the 
general  manner  of  the  author's  *'  Our  Cduntiy.'* 

Short  Storv  Wrttinc.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  Art  of  the  Short  Story.  By  Charles  Raymond 
Barrett,  Ph. B.  257  pp.  $1.00,  { l!ak(.r  1  .lylor  ) 
A  shrewd,  somewhat  businesslike  discussion  of  liie 
requirements  of  the  short  story — of  tobjeets,  plots, 
characters,  bcuinnings,  endings,  style,  and  the  mar- 
ket. Rather  mechanical  than  artistic  in  tone,  but 
of  practical  cnft>value. 

Thr  Historv  of  the  Devil,  and  the  Idea  of  Evil 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  By 
Dr.  Pau!  ("arns.  496  pp.  31 1  illustrations,  ffi.oo. 
(Open  Ctjurt  Publishing  Co.)  It  covers  the  whole 
history  of  devil  worship ;  a  book  of  much  curious 
erudition ;  with  many  valuable  illustrations  from 
old  German  woodcuts.  Oriental  carvings,  and 
other  sources. 

School  Sanitation  and  Dbooxation.  A  prac^ 
tical  study  of  health  and  beau^  in  their  relations  to 


the  Public  Schools.  By  Severance  Burrage,  B5., 
Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering  in  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  State  Supervisor  of 
Drawing, Massachusetts.  191pp.  $t.$o.  (Heath.) 
A  practical  explanation  of  the  needs  of  the  modern 
schoulroom  from  the  standpoints  of  healthfulness 
and  beauty.  Illustrated  with  photographs  of  interiors 
and  reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art  suitable 
for  decoratioit ;  \vi(h  specimens  of  artistic  work 
done  by  the  school  children. 

Chlxa's  Only  Hope.  An  appeal  by  her  greatest 
viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  Viceroy  of  Liang  Hu, 

with  endorsement  by  the  present  Emperor  Kwang 
Su.  Translated  from  the  Chmese  by  the  Rev.  S.  I. 
Woodbridge  ;  introduction  by  Rev.  GrifTeth  John, 
D.D.  Illustrated.  151  pp.  75  cents.  (Revcll.) 
A  remarkable  book,  written  by  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  Chinaman  for  his  own  countrymen.  It 
has  been  the  gospel  of  the  Chinese  reform  party. 
It  discusses  the  moral  ideals  necessary  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  and  the  methods  of  introducing  them. 

Paris  of  To- day.  By  Richard  VVhiteing,  wnth 
pictures  by  .Andr^  Castaigne.  249  pp.  (Cen- 
tury Co.)  Diverting  and  well-written  magazine 
articles  made  into  a  holiday  book,  with  many  large 
pictures.  Mr.  Whiteing  is,  of  course,  a  better 
writer  than  nost  maken  of  descriptive  magazine 
literature. 

TusKEEGEE.  Ils  Story  and  Its  Work.  By  Max 
Bennett  Thrasher,  with  an  introduction  by  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Illustrated.  204  pp.  (Small, 
Maynard.)  Both  historical  and  descriptive ;  an 
enthusiastic  but  judicious  explanation  of  the  work 
done  at  this  revolutionary  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  negro,  by  a  writer  who  has  studied  the 
school  and  travelled  much  with  Mr.  Washingtra 
throughout  the  South. 

Shaiiowings.  By  Lifcadio  Hearn,  Lecturer  on 
English  Literature  in  Imperial  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  268  pp.  .^2.00.  (Little,  Brown.)  Three 
groups  of  sliort,  dreamy  essays:  (i)  Stories  from 
Strange  Books,  (2)  Japanese  Studies,  and  (3)  Fan- 
tasies, most  of  which  are  interpretations  of  Japanese 
life  and  thought  They  have  the  charm  of  the 
author's  similar  preceding  books. 

Moke  Faakxs  Ho.me.s  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Their  Stories.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Malan.  Comp- 
ton,  Wynyates,  lx;vens  Hall,  Haworth  Castle,  Cote* 
fieic,  Lon-lc  ii,  Olaiuis,  Mount  Kdgcumbe,  l^tickling 
Hall,  Ruttbrd .Abbey,  Wilton  House,  Inverary,  Knole. 
Illustrated.  337  pi».  .^7  50.  (Putnam.)  Asump« 
tuous  volume,  with  many  beaut if  il  illustrations  and 
an  intelligent  text,  much  of  it  by  the  owners  of  the 
houses ;  interesting  both  in  detailed  presentation 
of  line  examples  of  Eiigliah  architecture  and  in  his- 
torical description. 
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THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


There  are  two  measures  of  a  book's  popularity, — 
the  number  of  copies  that  are  sold,  and  the  demand 
for  it  at  the  free  public  libraries.  The  two  follow- 
ing lists,  one  obtained  from  the  librarians  of  repre- 
sentative city  libraries,  and  the  other  from  leading 
book-dealers,  shoir  the  popular  boolts  from  each 
standpoint,  and  give  as  accurately  as  posnUe  the 
public  fevor  in  which  the  book  is  held. 

Booksellers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Luuisvilie, 


St.  Paul,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  and  Detroit, 
and  Ubvarians  in  Springfield,  Hartford,  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Cincinnati, 
have  made  reports,  each  including  a  lii^t  of  the 
twenty  books  that  have  been  most  in  demand. 
These  lists  have  been  welded  into  one,  and  com- 
posite lists  made  of  them.  The  resultant  lista 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  last  month,  follow : — 


I. 

3. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
ta 
II. 
la. 

i» 
U- 

IS 
I6 

«7- 

in. 

I '  J, 

ai. 

2: 

•9* 


book-dealers'  RrroR-i-s 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Uox  —  HarUnd.    ( Lane.) 

M.ister  Christian  —  Corclli.    (Do<ld,  .Mrad.) 

Mr)n5H-iir  H -aucairc  — 'larkingion.    (McClure,  Phillips.) 

K:.'  n  H.il.i.  n  —  Bachcller.  (Lolhrop.) 

I  tie  R' mn  i  f  L:<w~  Allen.    (  MafmiPaT)  ) 

Eliratj-ih  iml  l.LT  <  I'-ini.iii  (i.iri.lfii  —  .\non.  iMacrotllan.) 

ITic  kcdcmpuon  ui  iJ.iviJ  Ci>f!»Jii  —  (jni».  (Bowcn-McrrilL) 

Unleavened  Brt-ad— Grant.  (Scribner.) 

The  Voice  of  the  People  -—  Glasgow.   ( Doublcday,  Page.) 

China,  ilw  Long.lived  Empire  —  Sckimore.  (Ceotuiy.) 

Tommy  and  Gnwl  —  Barrie.  (Scribner.) 

The  GenUeamii  from  Indiana — Tarkingtoo.  (Doubleday, 

Bil^vf&er's  t^en-^KouiMs.  fW«Mliu) 

WM  AninabI  Have  Known— Setoa-lliOiapMil.  (ScriU 

ner.) 

Fatjies  In  Slang— Ade.  (Stone.) 
Weird  Orient  —  I  liowizi.    ( Coates.) 
Hard-pan  —  Bonner.  (Ccmury.) 
Dracon  Bradbury — Dix.  (Century.) 
I  I  •  Isle  of  the  Winds  —  Crockett.    (Doubleilay,  ftf*.) 
Home  Foiki  —  Riley.  (Itowcn-Mernll.) 
.•\  Friend  of  Carvir — Davis,    i  .M.u-ir;i  :.in,) 
.Memoirs  of  the  Countess  i'otycka   •  6ti.it  iiey.  (Doubleday, 
Fag^.) 

The  IVnitentes  —  How.  (Bowcn-Mrrrill.) 

Love  Letten  of •  Mosiclaa—  Read.  (Puaam.) 

Ttie  Solitary  Sumner  '—Anon.  (Macinillaii.) 

Bob.  Son  oi  Balde— OlIfvanL   (Doubleday,  Page.) 

Robert  Orange  —  Hobbrt.  (Stokes.) 

America's  Econontte  Sapremacjr — Adam*.  (Macmlllan.) 

The  Centtirjr  Book  of  Gardening— COok.  (Doubleday, 

The'^iatiiaiei— Bdi  (Hatper.) 


Only  eleven  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists ; 

and  there  is  a  pnrtirular  demand  for  novels  that 
have  been  dramatized,  and  for  books  dealing  with 
China  and  tlie  Eastern  situation. 

Five  ho(jk<;,  "The  Rci^rn  of  L.uv,"  "  F.lizabeth and 
her  German  Garden,"  "  The  Kedemption  of  David 
Corson,"  **The  Gentlenuin  from  Indiana,*'  and 
Unleavened  ^ead,"  are  among  the  first  twelve  in 
each  list.  They  are,  tlieref  irc,  probably  the  most 
widely  read  books  of  the  month. 

Booksellers  and  librarians  were  requested  to 
make  their  reports  cover  a  lar^'t-  list  of  lK)()k>,  j>o 


that  they  might  show  the  popularity  of  other  sorts 


UBRAKIAMS'  REPORTS 

I.  The  Reign  of  Law  — Allen.  (M.icmillan.) 

a.  To  Have  and  to  llnlil  —  Johnston.    (HoughlOP,  IdiflUn*) 

3-  I.-iniCf  MiTciliih — Fnrtl.    (  Dodd,  Mrad.) 

4.  [cii/..itH-iii  .uniiu-r  Gf'rrii.iti  G.iriieci    Anon.  (MamSlao,) 

5.  Unleavened  Bread  — Grant.  (Scribner.) 

6.  The  Gentienao  CracB  ladlaaa— Taiki^stoo.  (Doubledasr, 

Page.) 

7.  W  h<  n  Knightiraod  Hal  la  Flower— Major.  (BoafCn'Mer- 

riiJ.) 

a.  Richard  Carvel— Churchill.  (^facmilLin.) 
9.  The  Redemplioa  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.  (Bowen-Mer- 
litl.) 

nk  David  Hanim  —  WeBlentt.  (Applelon.) 
II.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  —  beton-ThompaoB.  (Seril^ 
ner.) 

la,  Red  l»ottaee  —  Cholmondely.  (Harffr.) 

13.  Eben  H olden  —  Biichcllcr.  (Lothrop.) 

14.  P»ii!!ip  Winwood — Stephens.    (I-  C.  Page.) 

15.  M.isu  r  <  tiristian  —  Corelli.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 

16.  Chin.i.  tlie  Long-lived  Emtiire  —  Scidmore.  (Century.) 

17.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anun.  (Marniillan.) 
t8.  Fisherman's  Luck  —  Van  Dyke.  (Scribner.) 

19.  The  1.4-tli'rs  ot  K.  I -.  St' Vi  nson  —  C.'ulvm.    I  Srribtvr. ) 

ao.  The  Voice  of  the  People  — Glas«i>w,    (  Dituhlcdiiy,  i'age.) 

31.  A  Friend  of  Ca»ar — Davis.  (Macniillan.) 

23.  China  in  Transfortnaiion  —  Colquohoun.  (Harper.) 

^  The  Browning  Love  Lmtm,  (Harper.) 

•4.  The  firealMip  of  China Beroford.   ( Harper.) 

K.  Life  of  William  Mnnis— MaelcaiL  (Ijaagman^) 

ai.  lien  Hur — Wallace.  (Haiper.) 

27.  Red  Rock— Pace.  (Scribner.) 

a8.  The  Honomble  IVter  Sterling  —  Ford.  (Holt.) 

39.  In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby  Qaim — Burnett, 

(Scribner.) 
go.  Sky  Pilot— Coanor.  (ReveU.) 

of  l)vK)ks  as  well  as  of  novels.  The  dozen  most 
popular  Ijooks  of  nny  month  .ire  likely  to  be  nil 
fiction,  and  most  of  ihcin  arc  likely  to  be  novels 
of  merely  transitory  favor  and  value.  But  even  a 
list  of  thirty  contains  di>.ipiiointingly  few  books  of 
history  or  biography  or  of  literature.  The  librarians' 
list  of  course  ctmtains  a  few  more  than  the  book- 
sellers' list  —  among  them  being  "  U  ild  Animals 
I  Have  Known,"  "  ( 'hini,  the  I.on^-livcd  F-rnpire," 
"The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  "China 
in  Transformation,"  *'The  Browning  Love  Letters," 
"Tlie  P.rcak  up  of  China,"  and  "The  Life  of 
William  Morris." 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE.  SHIP-BUILDING,  RAIL- 
WAY CONWJLIDATION.  UNANCIAL  I.VDEPF.NDENCE  OF  FX'ROPE 
—  THE    MOVEMENT    UF    PRICES  —  THE    GROVn'H    OF  CITIES 


BtM  moA  Copper  to  all  OomilrlN 

MR.  CARNEGIE  has  made  a  movement  of 
vast  significance  to  the  steel  trade.  To 
avoid  the  freight  rates  from  Pittsburg  to 
^  the  seaboard,  the  Carnegie  Company  will  ship  by 
*  water  to  Europe.  In  November  four  British  steam- 


loaded  with  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  nood  palp. 
When  deep  water  was  reached  at  Montreal,  the 
route  followed  being  by  wiv  of  Port  Dalhousie, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  to  Kingston  and  into  the  St. 
Lawrence^  the  wood  pulp  was  loaded  on  the 
steamerii  which  then  sailed  for  LiverpooL 

  This  experiment 

is  thought  to  pre- 
sage the  establish- 
ment by  the  Car- 
negie Company  of 
a  regular  freight 
route  and  the  bnild- 
in^'  of  its  own  ships. 
If  successful,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  most  of 
the  other  great  steel  makers  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  the  Middle  West.  The  distance  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  is  3425  miles,  and  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Liverpool  by  the  Welland  Canal  J267 
miles.  The  all-water  route  will,  then,  compel  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  by  the  great  trtmk  lines,  and 
give  American  steel  a  btill  firmer  foothold  in  foreign 
markets.  It  would  doubtless  u1m>  hasten  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean 
along  the  n^ite  recommended  by  the  Deep  Water 
Ways  Commission. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  now  commands  an  eco- 
nomic outlook  without  precedent  England  and 
(Icrmany  are  still  leading  us  as  exporters  of  iron 
and  steel  of  certain  classes,  but  our  experience  at 
home  in  adapting  machinery  and  implements  and 
other  forms  of  steel  products  to  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  our  vast  territory  has  prepared  us  to 
adapt  our  products  to  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  the  wants  of  consumers  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  country  the  steel- making 
plants  are  crowded  with  work,  and  most  of  them 
are  unable  to  fill  their  orders.  \  uungstown,  Ohio, 
has  ktely  made  a  noteworthy  shipment  of  sted 
rails  to  \cw  Zealand,  ^^■ithin  the  last  twelve 
months  the  Carnegie  Company  has  sent  steel  rails 
and  structural  material  to  India,  Burmah,  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  Madagascar.  During  the  same 
periotl  the  Westinghouse  interests  h  u  e  developed 
a  big  trade  in  air  brakes  and  electrical  machinery 
with  continental  Europe,  Asiatic  Russia,  China, 


STEEL  KAILS  ON  IHKIR  WAV  FROM  YOUNGSTOWN,  O., 
TO  NeW  ZEALAND. 

ets  sailed  from  Conneaut  Harbor,  each  loaded 
with  a  thousand  tons  of  steel  sent  from  Pittsburg 
on  the  Carnegie  Com]iany's  own  railroad  to  Like 
Erie.  They  were  loaded  to  fourteen  feet  draught, 
die  greatest  permitted  fay  the  Welland  Canal. 

They  entered  the  canal,  each  towing  a  barge    Japan,  India,  Oweia,  Egypt,  l^rkey,  and  Atutialin ; 
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while  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  sent  its 
can  to  Egypt,  France,  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Japan, 
China,  England,  and  Spain  ;  and  the  Standard 
Underground  Cable  Company  has  despatched  tons 
of  its  product  to  Attagonia,  Siam,  Japan,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  the  Aigentine  RepuMic. 

f  16,000,000  m  comn  mviDBNDS 
The  same  cheering  reports  of  growth  and  activity 

come  from  the  several  centres  of  the  (-opj)er  indus- 
try. During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  the  fonr  leading  copper  companies  of  the 
country  paid  upward  of  $16,000,000  in  dividends, 
and  the  demand  for  this  metal  for  manuftcturing 
consumption  promises  to  continue  on  an  enormous 
scale  for  a  pndically  indefinite  period.  Fait  of 
this  is  due  to  increased  consumption  by  American 
brass  and  copper  manufacturers,  but  Fngland, 
France,  and  Germany  have  uImj  been  heavy  pur- 
chaaen.  Snce  electrical  developments  wUl  mi- 
doubtedly  assume  greater  importance  throughout 
Europe,  the  foreign  demand  for  copper  promises 
to  increase.  America  seems  to  have  a  ready  and 
assured  nailcet  fin*  all  the  copper  it  can  produce 
for  years  to  come;  and  so  long  as  legitimate  con- 
sumption keeps  such  close  pace  with  production, 
values  will  continue  to  respond  to  the  buoyant 
inAuences  of  such  truly  magi^cent  trade  demands 
as  at  present  exist  for  copper. 

PROSFBOTy  OP  A  OOVPER  OOUHTy 

What  these  things  mean  to  the  mine  worker  as 
well  as  to  the  mine  owner  is  shown  by  the  annual 
census  of  Houghton  County,  Michigan,  where  many 
of  the  big  copper  veins  are.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  of  that  county 
has  nearly  doubled  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years ;  and,  from  present  indications,  twenty  thou- 
sand men  will  be  employed  lu  fure  another  half 
decade.  In  addition  to  the  mines  and  mills,  the 
smelters  furnish  employment  to  large  numbers,  the 
labor  force  of  the  railroads  is  twice  as  large  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  and  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  by  the  various  contractors.  Scores  of 
new  business  structures  are  going  up  in  the  chief 
towns ;  over  a  thousand  new  dwellings  have  been 
built  during  the  present  year,  and  a  belt  trolley 
Kne,  now  nearing  completion,  will  give  rapid  transit 
between  the  principal  mining,  milling,  and  commer- 
cial centres  of  the  county. 

The  DottbIiB{  of  Our  Ship-building 

THE  deep-water  craft  built  in  .American  yards 
in  1900,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  make 

a  fleet  fifteen  miles  long.  The  sliip-biiilding 
capacity  of  the  country  has  been  doubled  within 
the  past  two  years,  and  yet  all  the  yards,  with  an 


exception  or  two,  have  a  large  amotmt  of  work  in 
progress  and  in  sight,  and  cannot  book  fimker 

orders  for  months  to  come. 

Proofs  that  the  United  States  is  again  to  take 
first  rank  as  a  ship-building  and  diip-owntng  nation 
multiply  on  every  hun  1.  Since  July,  1899,  many 
plants  long  dosed  have  been  reopened,  and  ten 
companies  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  new 
plants  to  cost  from  $500,000  to  |6,ooo,ooo  each. 
A  m  lu;  (he  plants  lately  establtdied  Of  mnch  en- 
larged are  that  at  Newport  News,  representing  an 
investment  of  $12,000,000;  the  new  plant  at  Cam- 
den, Maine,  which  will  cost  $6  ,000,000  J  the  Cramp 
Works,  and  the  Union  Works  at  San  Francisco ; 
the  Sparrow's  Point  yard,  near  Baltimore — started 
ten  years  ago,  and  recently  equipped  with  new  ma- 
chinery; the  adaptation  of  the  woriu  at  Bath, 
Maine,  to  the  building  of  steel  vessels  ;  the  new 
yard  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  where  vessels 
of  die  largest  class  are  to  be  constructed ;  and  the 
new  yard  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  all  then  Iho 
equipment  is  of  the  first  class,  and  generous  USe 
has  been  made  of  labor-saving  appliances. 

THE  INCREASED  SIZE  OF  YBBSKLS 

Certain  tendencies  in  this  new  movement  show 
the  changes  etiected  in  recent  years  in  the  commer- 
cial needs  of  the  countiy.  The  day  of'  the  small 
vessel  appears  to  have  paMcd,  and  those  from  km 


H.  IC  BEAN,  BUILDER  OP  THE  GSOKCS  W.  V^BLLS. 

thousand  torn  upward  are  now  most  in  demand. 

The  shi])-builders  of  New  Enp^land  h  i\  e  led  the 

way  in  the  construction  of  sailing  vessels  of  in- 
creased stse ;  and  at  the  yard  of  H.  M.  Bean,  in  Cam- 
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den,  Maine,  the  finishing  touches  are  now  being 
given  to  a  six-masted  schooner,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
This  vessel  is  330  feet  in  length,  48  feet  beam,  22 
feet  depth  of  hold,  and  will  carry  5500  tons  of 


THE  GEORGE  W.  WELLS.  FIRST  SIX-MASTED 
SCHOONER  EVER  BUILT. 


cargo.  Her  lower  masts  are  each  1 1 6  feet  long, 
and  her  topmasts  each  58  feet  in  length.  Wire 
rigging  will  be  used  exclusively,  and  four  roomy 
houses  are  provided  on  deck,  while  the  vessel  will 
be  lighted  throughout  with  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam. 

Early  in  October  a  still  larger  six-masted  schooner 
was  launched  at  the  yard  of  Percy  &  Small,  in  Bath, 
Maine ;  and  that  more  of  these  mammoth  craft  will 
be  built  in  the  near  future  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  vessel  of  large  size  can  be  handled  with 
the  same  number  of  men  as  arc  required  for  one 
of  half  the  tonnage,  and  its  earning  capacity  is 
thereby  materially  increased. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  SHIPPFNG 

"There  is  now  an  opportunity,"  said  Lewis 
Nixon,  the  ship-builder,  to  The  World's  Work, 
"  which  may  not  occur  again  in  generations  for  us 
to  enter  with  a  fair  show  of  success  into  a  competi- 
tion for  foreign  trade  upon  the  ocean ;  but  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  American  boats  can  jump  into 
this  trade  when  good  will  and  connections  have 
already  been  established  by  other  countries.  Hence 
some  measure  of  encouragement  to  ship-builders 
and  owners  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  be 
granted  without  delay  by  Congress."  Mr.  Nixon 
continued :  — 

"  I  am  a  believer  in  removing  the  tariff  upon  the  products 
of  any  well-established  industry  ;  the  fact  remains  that  this 
country  is  upon  a  protection  basis.  This  being  the  case  the 
only  two  industries  of  ship-buil<ling  and  ship-owning  which 
are  not  protected  should  at  least  receive  the  same  encourage- 
ment as  other  industries. 

"  I  believe  that,  if  the  two  great  parties  would  join  hand 
in  hand  in  the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine,  just  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  our  navy,  the  same  gratifying  results 
would  be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  upbuilding  of  our 


foreign  fleet  as  were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  navy.  It  is  not  a  political  question  at  all  except  as 
it  is  made  so  by  those  who  seek  partisan  capital  in  cvcrjlhing 
that  is  done.  From  the  Democratic  standpoint  I  l>elicve 
that  more  has  been  accomplished  by  men  who  were  avowedly 
Democrats  than  by  men  who  were  or  are  Republicans. 

"  On  this  point  the  student  of  history  will  (ind  that  the  first 
President  to  recommend  legislation  providing  sut>sidics  for 
American  shipping  was  James  K.  Polk.  The  first  great  speech 
ever  made  in  Congress  m  favor  of  sut>sidics  to  American 
ships  was  delivered  by  William  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  brother 
of  the  President  and  Democratic  leader  of  the  House.  The 
first  subsidy  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  .American  ships, 
those  of  the  Collins  line,  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  and  approved  by  a  Democratic  President. 
Only  one  of  our  Presidents  has  ever  sent  to  Congress  a 
message  recommending  a  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
written  by  Jefferson.  That  President  was  lirant,  and  he 
withdrew  the  message  after  hearing  the  speech  of  John  Kelly 
against  such  repeal. 

"  I  cite  these  facts  to  show  that  legislation  looking  to  the 
upbuilding  of  our  commerce  upon  the  sea  is  not,  and  can  not, 
be  confined  to  any  one  party.  Increasing  need  and  resolve 
that  we  shall  be  no  longer  tributary  to  the  nations  which  do 
our  carrying  are  sure  in  time  to  make  us,  despite  all  obstruc- 
tions, the  greatest  ship-building  and  ship-owning  natinn. 
History  will  repeat  itself,  and  we  shall  again  build  the  ships 
of  the  world,  as  we  did  when  we  produced  the  wooden  fleets 
which  gave  us  our  supremacy  upon  the  ocean.  But  a  wisely 
framed  subsidy  law  will  make  this  a  matter  of  years  instead 
of  decades." 

IncreAsing  Railway  Consolidationa 

LIGHT  on  present  tendencies  in  railway  man- 
agement is  afforded  hy  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  the  Santa  system,  and  by 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Bramhall,  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railway,  who  have  kindly  furnished  brief  expressions 
of  opinion  for  publication  in  The  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Morton  writes  :  — 

"The  present  trend  in  railway  management  is  towards 
unification  of  ownership.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
prevents  discrimination  between  individuals  or  between  com- 
munities, and  prohibits  pooling  or  combination  of  any  kind; 
anil  this  is  backed  up  by  the  Sherman  .Anti-Trust  Law.  On 
the  other  hanil,  competition  in  the  railway  world,  uhich  is 
very  keen,  naturally  breetls  discrimination  between  individ- 
uals, as  well  as  between  communities  and  localities,  and  the 
only  thing  that  will  prevent  it  is  combination  or  f>ools.  The 
law  says  this  shall  not  be,  and  the  logical  result  will  be  that 
competition  will  continue  to  force  consolidation  in  some 
form  or  another.  Personally,  1  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  people  find  that  our  railroails  are  all  owned  by 
one  body  of  capitalists,  there  will  be  a  K)ud  cry  for  govern- 
ment ownership,  although  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  itself 
are  hurr\'ing  such  concentration  of  ownership. 

"The  Pacific  coast  is  to  be  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in 
the  next  great  epoch  of  the  railway  business.  Regardless  of 
the  result  of  the  trouble  in  China,  shipping  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  going  to  multiply  and  increase  in  magnitude  every 
year,  with  consequent  profit  to  our  transcontinental  lines. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  great  development  in  the  Orient  «  hen 
American  ingenuity  becomes  thoroughly  implanted,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do,  in  that  section  of  the  world." 
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Mr.  Bramhall  takes  much  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Mortttn.   He  writes :  — 

"  Probably  the  aiost  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
nOrmd*  of  the  pretent  day  ia  that  toward  concentration 
and  comofidarioB.  Tfaii  b  a  itanlt  of  two  caamx  the  oae 

a  ratural  tpnilrncy  frmn-f  in  all  comriiercial  lines  of  busi- 
nes^,  in  whicb  the  larger  necks  to  absorb  tbe  smaller.  This 
has  existed  ever  since  the  first  lines  were  built,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  consolidation  of  the  three  original  lines  from 
Boston  to  tbe  Hudson  River  under  the  new  tide  of  the 
BustoD  X  Albany,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  five  ori^iinal 
lines  which  nuw  form  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central. 
The  second  and  more  recent  stimulus  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  decisions  nf  the  United  States  COttTtS  prohibit- 
faig  pooling,  and,  indeed,  any  practical  agreement  among  the 
diHertiit  litn.s  for  the  maintenance  of  raus.  In  i^rilcr  to 
avoid,  therefore,  <lemoralixaUon  uf  freight  and  passenger 
fates,  resulting  in  sefioas  loss  to  the  roads  and  no  real  iienelit 
to  the  public,  it  became  necessary  fur  the  finaiKial  interests 
to  combine  by  some  form  of  actual  consolidation.  So  we  see 
the  large  systems  of  the  rcnnsylvam.i,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Boston 
it  Maine,  constantly  extending  by  absofptioa,  not  of  com* 
petinf;,  liul  of  connectin;;  lines. 

"  The  M-inc  priucijilc  is  illu&Uatccl  by  the  western  lines, 
but  in  less  degree,  as  the  scope  for  extension  permits  the 
building  of  ikw  lines;  and  we  see  the  extension  of  westward 
lines  toward  tbe  l^ific  coait,  drawn  by  the  strong  magnet 
of  the  woivJerfully  incrca-vinj;  (dninu-rce  of  the  Pacific  OvCAn. 
It  has  ii-it  hceti  lung  since  the  (^rcat  Northern  reached  its 
terminal  on  Puget  Sound.  More  recently  the  Santa  Fe  sys* 
tern  has  reached  its  new  outlets  at  Sacraioento  and  San 
FrancHOo.  The  western  termini  of  tbe  Burlington,  tbe 
Northwestern,  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  other  lines 
axe  constantly  moving  westward,  and  you  have  but  to  look 
at  the  map  to  see  how  inevitably  all  are  seeking  independent 
ccoisiDgi  of  the  Continental  Divide^  with  ultimate  termini  on 
the  shore  of  the  nwific." 

The  trend  toward  railway  consolidation  has  re- 
cently bad  strlkiog  exemplification  both  in  tbe 
West  and  in  the  South.  In  the  Wcsi,  the  Burling- 
tOD  sjntem  has  become  the  owner  of  the  branch 
Unes  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  which  it  for->' 
merly  held  under  lease,  while  in  the  South,  the 
Georgia  Railway,  the  Atlanti  VVest  Point  Rail- 
way, and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama  have 
been  consolidated  as  the  Georgia  division  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  system.  The  latter  trans* 
action  h.is  not  been  formally  completed,  but  can 
already  be  regarded  as  an  assured  fkct. 

Tbe  most  important  line  of  new  railway  recently 
projected  will  extend  from  Los  Angeles,  by  way  of 
San  Rern-trdino,  to  Salt  T-tk^  City.  It  will  cost 
twenty-five  millions  to  build  the  line,  but,  by  rea- 
son the  penona!  resources  of  its  pn^ecton,  there 
will  be  no  issue  of  construction  bonds.  Kx-Sonator 
William  A.  Clark,  of  Montana,  who  some  months 
ago  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Terminal  Railway,  is  the  directing  spirit  in  the 
enterprise,  which  will  not  only  open  to  settlement 
and  development  a  country  rich  in  mineral  and 
sgricultusal  lesouicesy  but,  by  its  connection  at 


Salt  Lake  City  with  the  tianscontmental  lines  hav- 
ing termini  there,  will  afford  a  new  outlet  to  the 
Pacific.  The  surveys  are  being  pushed  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  grading  and  track  laying  will 
begin  before  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

The  Completion  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel 

THE  completion  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  now  nearly  accom- 
plished, marks  the  beginning  and  passing  of  two  of 
the  most  remarkable  engineering  achievements  of 
modem  ttmes« 

For  ten  years  the  transcontinental  trains  <rf  this 
road  have  ascended  and  descended  the  motmtains 
of  the  Cascade  range,  carrying  their  freight  of  human 
lives,  and  daring  that  period  not  a  single  accident 
has  been  recorded.  The  "Switchback"  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  time-consrimintj  method  of  crossing  the 
mountains,  but  when  the  line  was  surveyed  there 
was  no  other  route  feasible. 

The  "Switchback  "  is  the  scries  of  zigzag  ascend- 
ing and  descending  tracks  over  the  mountains.  The 
approach  to  it  is  through  tremendous  gorges,  nota- 
bly Tumwater  Caiton,  which  is  about  thirty-three 
miles  this  side  the  main  barrier  of  the  Cascades. 

When  it  was  known  that  President  Hill  had  de- 
cided to  bore  through  the  mountain  of  solid  granite, 
railroad  men  smiled.  It  was  bad  enough  on  the 
stockholders,  they  said,  to  push  the  Hreat  Northern 
across  hundreds  of  miles  of  barren,  worthless  prairie, 
but  it  would  be  financial  suicide  to  cany  out  the 
project  of  tunnelling  the  Cascade  range.  For  a  year 
or  more  the  undert  ikin^  was  V-nown  as  "Hill's  folly." 
No  comments  of  tins  nature  arc  iicard  now.  The 
terminals  of  the  tunnel  at  Cascade  and  Wellington 
may  now  be  seen  by  passengers  while  crossing  on 
the  "  Switchback."  This  great  piece  of  engineer- 
ing is  two  miles  and  a  half  long.  The  roof  will  be 
at  one  place  of  solid  granite,  5350  feet  thick.  The 
tunnel  is  in  a  straight  line  from  the  head  of  oneraiion 
to  that  of  another,  with  a  slope  of  about  ninety  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  east  portal  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  3375  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  west 
portal  is  about  3125  feet  above  the  same  base. 

Work  on  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel  was  begun 
in  January,  1 89  7.  An  average  of  eight  hundred  men 
have  been  employed  on  the  tunnel  from  the  first, 
the  forces  being  equally  divided  and  working  toward 
the  centre  from  each  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
two  forces  met  on  October  s,  but  the  tunnel  will 
not  be  readv  for  use  V)efore  January  i. 

ions  of  dynamite  have  been  used  in  blasting  the 
granite.  The  dislodged  rock  is  taken  out  of  the 
tunnel  on  electric  cars  and  delivered  to  a  large 
crusher  with  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  per  hour,  which 
crushes  it  into  small  fragments.  These  are  then 
muted  with  sand  and  FMtland  cement,  taken  back 
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into  the  taimel*  and  used  to  line  the  inside  with  an 

imperishable  wall  four  feet  thick. 

Tiie  completed  tunnel  is  twenty-three  feet  high 
by  sixteen  feet  wide.  Huge  exhaust  fans,  driven 
by  electricity  and  a  system  of  pipes,  will  keep  the 
air  in  it  always  pure.  Electric  motors  will  be  used 
in  hauling  freight  and  passenger  trains  through  it, 
so  that  no  annoyance  will  result  from  the  smoke 
and  fames  of  the  ordinary  coal-buming  eimiines.  A 


ing  over  receipts  in  foil  for  the  obligatioiis  con- 
tracted in  past  years.    More  than  that,  she  is  now 

executing  mortgages  to  America  that  call  for  semi- 
annual tribute  in  the  future.  These  mortgages  take 
the  shape  of  foreign  government  boinds»  which  are 
welcomed  with  increasing  fiivor  by  American  ptnr- 
chasers,  and  sell  at  higher  prices  in  our  financial 
centres  than  they  command  from  the  subjects  of 
the  sovereigns  who  issued  them.  More  of  tliese 
foreign  loans  are  sure  to  be  floated  in  America,  and 
proofe  multiply  that  the  tendency  of  the  prt^ent 
and  the  future  is  for  the  Old  World  to  look  fur 
financial  succor  to  the  New. 

(,RF-\T  RAII.WAV  F-\RKINCS 

Another  satisfactory  feature  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion is  supplied  by  the  annual  reports  latdy  made 

jjublic  of  the  most  imjxjrtant  Western  railways 
which  have  been  reorganized  within  the  past  five 
years.  These  include  the  Sante  F^,  Union  Pacific, 
and  Northern  Pacific  systems.  The  Sante  F6  iat 
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THE  RKMARKAni.E  CASCADE  TUNNEL  ON  THE 
CHEAT  NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

double  row  of  electric  lights  will  light  this  immense 

while  til' If  .  \'.ii'rli.  1,  f.ir  .IS  h'unnii  f<)^e^ii:llt  can 
predict,  wil:  cmliuc  tor  coundess  ages,  a  monument 
to  the  daring  int^enuity  of  James  J.  Hill. 

Payinj;  our  Debt  to  Europe 

Till'.  <  lo.siiiy  months  of  1900  iuve  cmi)ha.>i/.ed 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  fast  ne.ir- 
ingthc  !  • 
among  the  debtor  nations.  The  enormous  debt  to 
Euroi)e,  incurred  by  American  railway  builders,  and 
the  attendant  development  of  wide-reaching  areas 
of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  timber  l.md,  is  now 
being  rapidly  diminished,  and  promises  soon  to  be 
completely  wiped  out.  America's  natural  wealth 
and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  together 
with  the  normal  profits  of  invested  capital,  have 
finally  turned  the  scale,  and  for  months  Europe  has 
been  surrendering  oar  stocks  and  bonds,  and  send- 


the  ended  fiscal  year  shows  net  earnings  of  a  little 
less  than  nineteen  millions,  or  neariy  double  those 
of  assuring,  after  the  payment  of  interest 

and  other  t!i  irges,  a  surplus  equal  to  the  full  five 
per  cent  upon  its  preferred  stock,  and  to  four  per 
cent  upon  its  common  stock.  The  net  surpka  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  after  due  provision  for  all  operating 
expenses  and  fixed  charges,  amounts  to  upward  of 
thirteen  millions  —  a  sum  not  ouly  sufficient  to  pay 
tiie  full  four  per  cent  dividend  upon  its  preferred 
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•tock,  bat  also  providing  a  balance  amounting  to 

nine  per  cent  upon  its  common  stock.  The  gross 
earninj^s  of  the  Xorthem  Pacific  amounted  to  thirty 
millions.  Out  of  this  it  paid  ttuee  naiUions  upon 
its  preferred  and  a  somewhat  smaUer  sum  upon  its 
common  st«>ck,  devoting  three-fourths  of  a  remain- 
ins  surplus  of  four  millions  to  additions  and  brtter- 
ments  fur  existing  lines.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  three  of  these  systems  were  bankrupt  only  a 
few  years  ag';,  the  re-.ult3  outlined  al>ove  give  cause 
for  wonder  anti  admiration.  1  hrougii  efficiency  and 
integrity  of  management  conditions  have  been  ob- 
tained which  promise  to  endure  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  storks  of  each  of  these  companies  now 
possess  a  genuine  attraction  for  people  seeluqg  in- 
vestments that  kHU  yield  foir  yet  certain  returns 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  muLh  to  say  that  future  divi- 
dends on  their  preferred  shares  are  as  sure  as  any- 
thing under  human  direction  can  be,  while  fair,  even 
if  less  assured,  returns  seem  to  be  promised  upon 
their  common  stocks. 

The  instance?  just  cited  are  not  exceptional  ones. 
Millions  of  dollan>'  worth  of  shares  which  only  a  few 
yean  ago  represented  fiiredosed  and  bankrupt  prop- 
erfies  are  at  present  paying  dividends,  while  from 
two-tlurds  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
being  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  very  few  properties, 
and  those  of  secondary  importance,  are  now  in  such 
condition.  In  October,  1S96,  the  total  of  dividend 
payments  on  railroad  and  other  shares  familiar  to 
the  layman  was  fifteen  millions.  In  the  lame 
month  of  the  current  year  dividends  aggregated 
thirty  millions  — exactly  double.  These  figures, 
liowever,  deal  with  but  a  single  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness prosperity  and  expansion  achieved  within  the 
period  to  which  they  apply.  In  October,  1896, 
stocks  of  a  par  value  of  ?772,ooo,ooo  paid  divi- 
dends. In  the  same  monih  of  1900  the  par  value 
of  dividend-pajring  shares  was  $i,64!a,ooo,ooo,  an 

iiK  reasc  of  $850,000,000,  which  me.uis  that  tlie 
capital  invested  in  railroad  and  other  securities 
yielding  profits  to  their  holders  has  more  than 
doubled  in  four  years.  Within  the  same  period 
the  f>ar  vahie  of  bonds  paying  inter  -st  has  swelled 
by  $390,000,000,  and  careful  observers  predict  that 
the  total  of  interest  and  dividend  disbursements  in 
1900  will  be  $200,000,000  in  excess  of  th  it  of 
1896.  It  is  a  great  exhibit  which  this  record  of 
expansion  of  interci>i  and  dividends  nukes. 

THK  INCRKASIN'G  srm  V  OF  GOLD 

One  other  feature  of  the  financial  situation  merits 
attention :  Recent  heavy  engagements  of  gold  from 
Europe,  which  the  Hank  of  £ngland  sought  in  vain 
to  discourage,  have  been  ronrtirrent  with  large  re- 
ceipts at  Pacific  coast  ports  from  Australia,  Alaska, 
and  the  lUondike,  and  a  continuous  and  increased 


domestic  production  of  the  metaL  By  home  pro- 
ductions and  importations  the  C0Utttry*S  gold  sup- 
ply will  be  increased  by  fuUy  $ioo/x)o^ooo  in  this 
calendar  year. 

AaMficaa  FioaMrtion  ef  BapM  Traaslt  In  Zeadoa 

CONSTRUCTION  has  already  been  begivn  of 
the  underground  railway,  seven  miles  long, 
running  from  Charing  Cross  (in  Ixjndon)  to  North 
London, —  with  American  money,  by  American 
cnt^r^'.  under  the  charter  I)on^fht  by  Mr.  Ycrkes  of 
Chicago,  —  and  it  is  expected  that  fares  will  be  col- 
lected before  the  end  of  190a.  British  engineers 
and  contractors  have  been  selected  for  the  task, 
but  they  will  work  on  American  plans  and  with 
American  material.  Among  the  innovations  will 
be  express  trains  and  baggage-cars,  while  motor- 
cars will  be  used  instead  of  electric  locomotives. 

The  Charing  Cross  line  is  only  a  mmlest  begin- 
ning of  the  comprelicnsive  scheme  of  rapid  transit 
whkh  Mr.  Yerkes  has  in  mind,  for  it  is  his  purpose 
to  follow  in  this  new  Held  t!ie  same  plans  and 
methods  which  have  developed  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago  ai  those  ^  no  other  city  were 
ever  developed. 

"  We  shall  build  the  line,"  said  he  to  a  rcprescntatm  of 
Thb  Wosld's  Wouk,  "  firom  Charing  Crow  almoat  due  north 
to  Hampitead,  with  connectioiM  to  EuMon,  Paddingtoii,  and 

perhaps  Victoria.  There  wit!  als.i  \k  a  CwiitiL-Ltiiij,'  station 
with  the  new  Central  Lumlun  Railway.  But  in  executing 
Ihit  work  we  dMll  only  provide  what  we  intend  to  be  the 
parent  item  of  1,  ayiteni  of  nptd  tnde  which  wtU  briqg  a 
large  territory  north  of  London  withia  te^dential  diitance 
of  city  wor'-xt  rs  af  all  classes.  This  we  shall  accomplinh  by 
making  our  n»rthcrn  terminus  the  meeting-point  of  siur&ce 
electric  Itnet  radiating  fan-like  in  all  directions.  Th*  plan 
was  the  ewential  feature  and  the  most  taccessful  one  of  the 
system  by  means  of  which  we  opened  up  the  country  for 
forty  iiulcs  ar'uui  !  Chicago.  Land  in  the  suburlts  of  that 
city  which  before  the  coming  of  the  trolley  line  sold  by  the 
acre,  was  divided  up  into  house-lots  and  sold  bf  the  ^ot  aa 
soon  a*  the  electric  car  appeared.  But  the  truHey  h.is  rlnne 
much  nmrc  than  enhance  the  value  of  Cl)ica);u  teal  estate. 
It  is  banishing  tenement  life  from  that  city,  and  so  improv- 
ing its  health  that  its  death  rate  is  now  the  lowest,  size  con- 
sidered, in  the  world.  Rapid  transit  planned  on  the  same 
tine*  will  do  for  Ix>n<'nn  nr  for  any  ot^it  f  Li>nf;cstert  ciiy  all 
that  it  has  done  for  (  )iu  aj>.>.  Wc  shali  conhne  our  efforts 
to  the  north  uf  Lon  lon,  one  entetpnie  of  aM>gnilu<le  bring 
sufficient  for  the  hour  ;  but  if  we  aacceed,  similar  facilittea 
will  he  forthciwning  for  other  sections  of  the  city." 

American  energy  and  dollars,  it  seems,  are  to 
provide  the  English  capital  with  another  enterprise 

of  far-rearhini:  consequence  and  importanrc.  This 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  ship  canal  from  South- 
ampton to  London.  A  route  has  been  surveyed  by 
competent  engineers,  who  report  that  stich  a  water- 
way  is  fe:i<<i!)lt  and  cm  be  bniit  for  a  sum  that  will 
assure  handsome  returns  to  its  American  projec- 
tors. The  whole  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  same  fira  of  contracton  which  is  to 

btiiH  Mr.  Yerkes's  underground  railway,  and,  though 
grave  legal  and  other  difficulties  remain  to  be  over- 
come, promises  to  take  definite  shape  at  an  early 
date.  The  revolutionary  changes  that  nouhi  be 
wrought  by  a  ship  canal  enabling  the  largest  ocean 
liners  to  land  tbei.r  ftassengers  in  tiie  heart  of  Lon- 
don many  hours  earlier  than  by  any  other  route 
can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  smaller  steamship  lines  now  sailing  to  and 
from  London  by  the  slow  and  dirticult  way  of  the 
Thames. 

Oar  Oiwriaf  Tmte  with  AoitnUa 

ON  B  of  the  most  significant  and  hopefiil  features 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  wonderful  gain 
that  %ve  are  making  in  Australian  markets.  Our 
exports  to  Australia  are  increasmg  much  more  rap- 
idly than  those  from  Germany,  despite  the  heavy 
suhsiily  paid  by  the  Kaiser's  government  during 
the  past  seven  years  to  maintain  cheap  and  regular 
steamship  communication  and  tow  rates  to  the 
British  colonies  in  the  South  Pacific.  Although 
efforts  to  extend  the  sale  of  Ameri*  ;in  good.s  during 
the  same  period  were  entirely  of  individual  enter- 
prise, by  1899  American  exports  had  increased  to 
a  little  less  than  5«o^ooo,ooo,  white  those  from  Ger- 
many were  only  a  trifle  more  than  54,000,000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1900  our  exports  to  this 
market  readied  the  sfdendid  total  of  $27,000,000. 

The  growth  of  much  of  this  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  States  has  been  due  to  the  energ>'  of  the 
i\ew  York  exporting  house  of  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co., 
who  established  an  Australian  department  five  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Payne  in  charge.  .\  little  later 
the  same  firm  put  in  operation  a  line  of  direct 
stcamen  from  New  York  to  the  several  Australian 
porta.  Previously  all  merchandise  from  thiscomitry 
either  went  by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  was  trans- 
shipped at  Liverpool.  At  first  there  was  barely 
freight  enough  for  one  steamer  a  month,  but  now 
one  sails  every  ten  days  with  full  cargoes  of  from 
4000  to  8000  tons  of  American  goods. 

"We  are  besting  the  English  merchant  on  his 
own  grounds/'  said  Mr.  Payne  to  The  World's 
Work,  and  he  continued :  — 

"Weoffrr  !->\v<;t  [iriLL>.  and  our  good?  ^'wr  liu't'-r  s.itis- 
factiun.  Wc  have  al  Liii  cc»nvini:c<i  our  ni^uuULiutcrs  of 
tbe  witdom  of  making  special  brand*  fur  particular  markets, 
and  in  every  line  of  trade,  save  fine  drew  goodi  ami  iinqr 
articla,  we  can  compete  successfully  with  Great  Britaiii  in 
)).  r  ■Avn  nJoniLs.  Iii  lcc  !,  wc  now  monopoluc  the  market 
in  many  thinga  which  two  years  ago  wcnl  cniirc-ly  from 
En^nd.  One  of  these  It  corrttgated  won  for  i.>  im^  pur- 
poses, of  which  an  immense  quaatitf  k  vied  in  Australia. 
Until  last  year  nearly  every  pound  was  ttodght  in  I  nj^lan  1, 
liul  tiiiw  vvf  arr  st  rrling  it  by  ihc  shi]'l'i.cl  A  fu-w  \m,'l',.s 
a^o  wc  sent  a  thousand  tons  of  bar  iron  to  Australia  —  our 
fint  ahipmcBt.  Gnat  quantitiet  of  bar  inn  are  now  shipped 


from  England,  but,  though  we  have  to  carry  It  JOOO  nika 
farther  to  reach  Sydney  and  Melbounw,  yuu  will  see  ua  wrest 
this  trade  from  England  in  a  year  or  tvo.   American  electri* 

C.1I  sui'i'lu-s,  carriai^cs,  Lu^j^'ics,  farming  iin}ilttiicius,  carp>jn- 
tcrs'  iijols  and  other  cutlery,  print  paper,  tuUacco,  lamps, 
china,  i;lassware,  rubber  goodly  plated  ware,  furniture,  and  a 
hundred  other  tbiqgH  are  now  ahipped  to  Auatralia  from 
this  country. 

"No  foreign  marki't  is  usini;  as  imu  h  Aincrii  an  harilwart" 
as  Australia.  Every  outgoing  steamer  carries  tliuusands  of 
dolUn*  worth  of  hardware  specialties,  and  leading  import 
firms  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  their  representatives  in 
this  market,  who  buy  hardware  almost  exclusively  in  large 
quntUiea," 

B001S  AND  SUCKS  TO  tOKEIOM  MARKSIS 

Australia  has  become  the  best  market  also  for 
American  boots  and  shoes,  to  which,  in  a  year, 
^750,000  worth  are  sent.  England  follows,  with 
purchases  last  year  of  ^700,000;  then  the  West 
Indies,  with  J6oo,ooo ;  C.mad.i,  with  ^400,000  ; 
and  Mexico,  with  $300,000.  By  the  substitution 
of  machine-made  for  hand-made  shoes,  by  the 
economies  introduced  in  the  processes  of  tanning, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  improved  mechanical 
processes,  .American  manufacturers  now  command 
unrivalled  facilities  for  supplying  not  only  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  those  of  other  countries, 
with  boots  and  shoes  at  low  prices.  Thank^j  to 
these  conditions,  American  exports  of  these  goods 
the  past  twelve  months  have  been  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  trndc. 

The  superintendent  of  sales  of  the  George  E. 
Keith  Company,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  largest  con- 
cems  of  its  kind  exporting  its  own  goods,  recently 
said  to  a  representative  of  The  W.tKi  n's  Work  that 
his  company's  foreign  sales  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  had  exceeded  by  nearly 
$1,000,000  tiMMe  Ot  die  same  period  in  1899. 
Much  of  this  increase  was  due  to  newly  created 
markets  in  the  Philippines,  the  treaty  ports  of 
China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  India.  The 

En;^dihh,  he  said,  jirefer  our  shoes  to  any  others, 
and  many  .•American  concerns  now  maintain  retail 
stores  in  London  and  other  British  cities.  Hereto- 
fore American  boots  and  shoes  have  been  sold 
alnmm  exclusively  in  countries  in  which  English  is 
the  language  !>puken,  or  in  which  business  is  carried 
on  in  English  ;  but  now  they  are  finding  buyers  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  noted  as,  per* 
l^a|is,  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  growing 
foreign  trade  in  boots  and  shoes,  that  those  shipped 
abroad  give  such  satisfaction  that  a  market  once 
attained  is  not  thereafter  lost. 

The  Fmlavts4  PaeUte  CM» 

TUT'  establishment  of  a  trans- Pacific  sub- 
marine cable,  often  considered  by  Congress 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  promises  to  take  tangi- 
ble shape  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The 
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greatest  obstacle  in  the  past  to  such  an  enterprise 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  mid-ocean  resting-places,  no 

single  government  controlling  a  sufficient  nuinher  of 
suitable  landing-places  to  make  it  practicable^  in 
view  of  the  belief  that  the  distance  fiom  which 
messages  could  be  sent  and  cables  controlled  was 
limited.  The  war  with  S|)ain  ami  its  se(]viel  have 
removed  this  objection,  and  the  government  sur- 
vey of  the  route  which  would  connect  California 
and  .\sia,  by  the  Hawaiinn  I^linds,  Guam,  and  the 
Philip])  nes,  has  revealed  no  obstacle  which  may 
not  be  avoided  in  laying  the  cable. 

No  section  of  a  cable  laid  along  this  route  would 
equal  in  length  that  now  in  operation  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  line  is 
3250  miles  long,  while  the  greatest  distance  from 
land  to  land  on  the  proposed  Pacific  route  would 
be  from  San  P'rancisco  to  Hawaii,  2089  miles,  that 
from  Hawaii  to  Wake  Island  being  2040  miles. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  building  of  such  a  cable 
wonki  involve  an  expenditure  of  twenty  millions, 
while  a  branch  line  from  Guam  to  Japan  would 
cost  an  additional  four  millions. 

For  this  reason  the  selection  of  a  northerly  route 
finds  numerous  and  earnest  advocates.  One  has 
already  been  surveyed,  though  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  found  that  it  divides  itself 
into  six  lines  of  about  800  miles  each.  The  sta- 
tions proposed  on  this  route  are  Sitkn,  the  capital 
of  Alaska;  Kadiak  Island,  the  farthest  station 
north;  Dutch  Harbor,  the  great  central  port  of  the 
North  Pacific;  Attn,  the  western  end  of  North 
America  ;  the  Japanese-Russian  border ;  and  north- 
era  Japan,  whence  many  overland  wires,  as  well  as 
cables*  run  to  within  aoo  miles  of  the  Philippfaies. 
The  longest  of  these  links  falls  within  900  miles, 
and  Chandler  Hale,  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
northerly  route,  points  out  that  a  cable  Une  by  it 
would  cost  only  six  millions.  Another  of  its  de- 
cided advantages  is  that  it  avoids  great  depths,  the 
average  not  exceeding  a  thousand  fathoms.  Re- 
pairs could  be  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
a  single  spare  cable  of  850  miles  would  replace  any 
link,  while  repair  ships  could  find  safe  harbors  within 
130  miles  of  any  break.  Moreover,  it  would  lie  in 
latitude  all  lower  than  lliat  of  Aberdeei^  Scotland, 
and  in  climates  ftr  superior  to  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Whichever  route  may  be  finally  selected,  govern- 
ment aid  of  private  enterprise  is  pretty  sure  to  take 
the  shape  of  a  liberal  annual  subsidy,  since  it  is 
stated  on  reliable  authority  that  for  a  yearly  guaran- 
tee of  ^400,000  for  the  transmission  of  government 
messages  responsible  individuals  and  companies 
stand  ready  to  lay  and  operate  a  cable  following 
eidier  of  the  proposed  routes.  No  better  way 
could  be  found  for  the  discharge  of  a  great  and 


important  task.  A  cable  is  essentially  a  commer- 
cial bond,  and  will  be  of  iar  greater  value  to  the 

world  and  to  its  owners  if  ron'lucted  as  an  indi- 
vidual venture  than  if  undertaken  wholly  as  a  gov- 
ernment work. 

Tlie  ■oveaest  of  Prices 
Jtkn  R,  CoHWum 

FORMERLY,  when  agriculture  was  the  absorb- 
ing iniiustry,  economists  and  statesmen 
looked  upon  the  price  of  wheat  as  an  index  to 
budneas  prosperity  and  adveisity.  To-day,  when 
the  predominance  of  agriculture  is  contested  by 
manufactures,  mining,  building,  and  transporution, 
and  when  agriculture  itself  is  q>lit  into  a  dozen 
specialties,  we  must  look  to  the  prices  of  all  staple 
products  as  our  index  to  prosperity.  But  the 
ordinary  man  cannot  do  this.  The  staples  are  too 
many.  Only  the  expert,  whose  livelihood  requires 
it,  can  "  keep  his  head "  in  the  maze  of  forty  or 
more  fluctuating  prices.  The  ordinary  man  must 
be  furnished  with  an  average  or  a  total  of  some  sort. 
But  an  average  or  a  total  of  the  prices  of  forty  or 
more  commodities  is  an  absurdity.  Who  would 
think  of  figuring  out  the  average  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  60  cents,  a  ton  of  coal  at  S4.00,  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  at  I30.00,  and  a  yard  of 
print  cloth  at  3  cents  ?  What  would  be  the  name 
of  the  article  to  which  the  average  price  pertained? 

If  there  is  not  an  average  price,  there  is  another 
device  which  we  can  adopt.  All  of  these  prices  can 
be  reduced  to  a  common  base.  We  can  take  the 
price  of  each  at  a  given  date  —  say  January,  i860 
— or  the  average  price  of  each  for  a  given  period 
—  say  dke  years  1879  to  1889,  as  is  done  in  thci^e 
diagrams —  and  can  give  to  this  base  price  for  each 
article  the  common  value  of  100.  The  prices  at 
all  the  other  dates  would  then  be  stated  in  terms  of 
percentages,  or  "  index  numbers,"  of  this  ba^c  j^rice. 
These  percentages  can  then  be  averaged,  and  we 
have  the  general  index  number  for  the  date  selected. 
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Diagram  T.  shows  the  index  number  thus  derived 
for  32  years  and  00  staple  products  of  the  United 
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States.  This  is  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the  trend 
of  busia^  through  booms,  panics,  and  depressions, 
«B  can  be  devised.  Each  of  the  66  articles  is 
given  weight  according  to  its  importance. 

Notice  the  swift  rise  of  prices  frotn  1879  to  1882, 
in  a  period  of  prosperity  never  before  equalled. 
The  index  number  rises  from  91  to  i  so,  a  rise  of 
32%.  Notice  the  panic  and  depression  that  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  entire  gain  was  lost.  Then 
canie  faltering  recovery,  but  in  1893  another  drop 
and  a  depression  almost  worse  than  anything  known. 
The  lowest  point  was  73  —  in  1896-7  —  a  fall  of 
nearly  20%  in  four  years,  and  of  40%  since  18S1-2 

Here  again  comes  a  brilliant  recovery,  rivalling 
that  of  i879-8a.  The  index  number  for  the  crop 
year  ending  June,  1900,  is  90,  a  rise  of  2.1*%,  and 
a  complete  restoration  of  the  level  of  1885  and  i  So  ? 

Diagram  IL  gives  certain  details  of  thb  prospc  my 
hf  months,  and  a  comparison  between  two  of  the 


five  groups  of  products  which  enter  into  the  general 
average.  These  monthly  averaije^  of  Dia^rrarn  11. 
are  those  from  which  the  yearly  averages  of  Dia- 
gram L  are  computed  for  the  four  years,  July,  1S96, 
to  January,  1900.  The  inArx  number  in  Julv  and 
August,  1896,  was  70,  the  lowest  point  of  the 
depression.  Notice  the  hesitating  recovery  which 
began  in  September.  Then  notice  the  decided 
bulge  of  .August,  1897,  to  May,  t^n^,  when  the 
index  number  reached  81.  The  causes  of  this 
bulge  appear  quite  plain  if  we  notice  the  extiaor' 
dinary  rise  of  agricultural  products  (com,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  sugar,  hay, 
flaxseed,  wool,  and  cotton).  A  wheat  shortage  in 
1897  in  Europe,  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India, 
and  an  enormous  crop  in  Amerit  a,  had  two  effects. 
It  sent  the  index  number  of  agriculture  up  to  86, 
and  it  brought  gold  from  Europe.  A  remarLible 
shifting  of  interests  followed.  Agriculture  tumbled 
1065  '>v  re  Is  in  of  the  large  crop  of  1898.  During 
.all  this  time  the  metals  and  minerals  (iron,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  quicksilver,  tin,  coal,  lumber, 
petroleum,  phosphate  rock)  hatl  not  only  not  risen, 
but  had  actually  fallen  (see  Diagram  II.).  But 


when  they  began  to  feel  the  farmers'  gold,  they 
took  their  turn  at  buoyancy,  and  jumped  in  16 
months  from  80  to  1 1 5,  a  rise  of  nearly  44  % .  Pig 
iron  rose  135*^  - 

Tiic  general  index  number  tonciied  its  highest 
point  in  March  and  April,  1900.  Since  then  the 
groups  have  come  closer  together.  The  war  in  the 
Transvaal  checked  the  gold  supply.  Prices  could 
not  be  sustained.  Metals  and  minerals  dropped  to 
94.  Pig  iron  lost  36%.  But  short  crops  of  cotton 
and  wheat  are  again  hetimig  agriculture.  The 
general  index  number  for  October  19  is  S 7,  a  drop 
of  7.4%  since  April.  But  agriculture  is  close  at 
hand,  namely  83,  and  metals  and  minerals  are 
at  95.  The  presidential  election  is  past  Gold 
will  hoon  be  roming  from  South  Africa.  Which 
direction  will  the  index  number  take  ? 

The  Regained  Commerce  of  New  Orleans 

NEW  ORLEANS  does  not  look  like  itself  at  all 
these  days ;  for  its  pube  throbs  with  a  new 
life,  a  commercial  activity  ita  people  have  not 
known  fur  many  years.  Kady  in  llie  nineties  the 
sluggishness  into  wliich  the  city  had  fallen  began 
to  give  way  to  new  conditions,  and  trade  lost 
years  before  began  slowly  to  return  to  the  port. 
Then  came  quarantines  for  three  surrrssive  seasons 
—  1897, 1898, 1899  —  which  paralyzed  commerce ; 
but  it  spurred  bushaeta  men  to  action,  and  the 
result  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  sanitary  projects 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  past  stimmer  was 
remarkable  for  phenomenal  health  conditions,  and 
the  knowledge  that  there  would  be  no  quarantines 
this  year  restored  confidence,  and  plans  were  laid 
for  a  record -breaking  business  for  1900-1901. 

Tiius,  when  the  season  opened,  New  Orleans  was 
better  prepared  for  handling  an  immensely  in- 
crea-^ed  trade  than  ever  before  in  her  history. 
The  tide  turned  in  her  favor.  Then  Galveston  was 
wrecked.  Cotton,  grain,  lumber,  and  countless 
other  commodities  poured  in,  and  the  wharves  for 
miles  along  the  river  front  soon  assumed  an  un- 
wonted activity.  The  facilities  of  the  port  are  not 
being  taxed ;  the  preparation  has  been  too  great 
for  that,  but  the  large  number  of  vessels  deariqg, 
the  increased  qnantitv  and  value  of  their  cargoes, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  employed  in 
handling  the  augmented  commerce,  the  magnitude 
of  the  bank  clearings,  ami  the  general  prosperity 
tell  the  story  in  a  language  that  may  not  be  mis- 
understood. High-priced  cotton  is  largely  but  not 
wholly  responsible  for  a  51  per  cent  increaae  in 
bank  rleariii'^*;.  A  rcrlaimed  roffre  trifle  and  an 
active  export  business  in  lumber  and  grain  all  figure 
to  no  mean  extent. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  rice-planting  indus- 
try in  Louisiana  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
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Northeni  capitalists,  and  an  effort  is  now  being 

made  to  furin  a  combine,  backed  by  $7,500,000  of 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  rice  mar- 
keu  of  the  United  Sutes.  The  promoters  of  this 
scheme  are  New  Yoirk  men,  and  their  plan  is  to 
secure  an  option  on  90  per  cent  of  the  rice  crops 
of  the  country  for  four  years.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  rice  district  of  touisiana 
and  the  plan  explained  to  the  planters.  In  most 
cases  the  planters  signed  the  contract  pn^Piitid 
by  the  promoters,  which,  in  return  fur  the  option, 
piarantees  that  the  combine  would  buy  all  the  rice 
nised  by  the  signers  and  pay  for  it  at  increased 
prices.  The  promoters  express  confidence  in  tlie 
uitiiitate  success  of  the  scheme,  the  planters  are 
non-communicative,  while  the  brokers,  whose  busi- 
ness will  he  mined  if  tht'  coiiihine  is  successful, 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  $7,000,000  or  any  like  sum 
being  raised  for  such  a  purpose.  The  outcome  is 
awaited  with  considei^le  interest  in  New  Orleans. 

The  looisiaaa  Cmtannial  at  8t  Leoia 

APOWBRFUL  factor  in  the  business  and  social 
life  of  St.  Louis  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  be  the  rentennijl,  in  1903,  of  Jefferson's  Louisi- 
ana expansion.  This  IS  to  be  celebrated  bya  world's 
fair  in  St.  Louis.  Every  activity  in  the  city  will  be 
q'jifkr-ned  !n' it.  Its  i;if!ucn(  e  is  already  beginning 
to  be  manilcsled.  Pari  of  the  great  mcrease  which 
is  talung  place  in  the  city's  jX)stal  receipts  is  due  to 
that  cause.  The  real  estate  market  is  strengthening 
on  account  of  it.  Many  of  the  inq'iiries  for  busi- 
iiess  sites  in  the  city  are  incited  by  it.  Possibly 
•oroe  of  the  new  manufiwtories  which  are  locating 
in  St.  Louis  have  this  as  an  attraction.  Probably 
the  increase  wht(  h  is  l>eing  made  in  the  ontpnt  of 
many  factories  already  here  and  that  which  is  being 
planned  in  others  have  this  as  an  impelling  cause. 

Chicagoans  say  the  Columbian  fair  of  1893  added 
100,000  or  150,000  to  their  rity's  permanent  popu- 
Ltiiuii.  St.  Louis  expects  to  be  benefited  in  a  cor- 
responding degree  by  the  international  exposition 
of  World's  fairs  arc  popiil.ir  in  this  age,  and 

St.  Louis  feels  that  it  can  easily  avoid  some  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  Chicago  in  1893  and  by  Paris  in 
1900.  It  is  confident,  also,  that  in  some  respects 
it  can  improve  on  the  great  exhibitions  held  in  both 
of  those  cities. 

Celebrations  of  anniversaries  of  epoch-making 
events  have  an  educative  influence  asi«le  from  the 
exhibits  which  those  taking  the  form  of  inter- 
national expositions  attract  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  arousing  an  historic  interest  in  the  par- 
ticular event  commemorated,  they  induce  further 
incursions  among  readers  into  the  hisrcirir  fi!:M  in 
every  direction,  and  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
knowledge.  This  influence  is  especially  active  in  Sl 


Louis  at  this  moment,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  books  on  history  and  biography, 
especiallv  American  history  an<l  biograi>hv,  \vhi<  h 
are  called  for  in  the  city's  circulating  libraries  and 
which  are  sokl  in  the  city's  bookstores. 

St.  Louis'  future,  however,  is  not  dependent  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  international  exposition 
of  1903.  It  is  the  fourth  city  in  the  United  States 
in  population.  It  is  growing  faster  than  are  its 
nearer  neighbors  on  the  census  list  —  Boston  and 
lialtiinore.  Physically,  industrially,  and  intellectu- 
ally it  is  expanding  with  gratifying  rapidity.  Omitting 
Chicago  from  the  calculation,  it  is  the  metropoUt 
and  great  distritniting  centre  of  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

St.  Paul's  Substantial  Growth 

THE  growth  of  St.  Paul  is  marked  in  many  ways 
other  than  1^  increase  in  population.  The 
capital  of  Minnesota  has  become  strong  in  com- 
merce and  manufacturing.  There  is  hardly  a 
country  on  the  globe  in  which  her  products  are 
not  fiKind.  Improvement  u  noted  in  railroad 
facilities,  in  public  buildings,  parks,  and  paved 
streets.  The  advance  made  during  the  past  year 
m  liic  whulcsiiie  and  manufacturing  trade  has  been 
greater  than  during  any  similar  period  in  the  city's 
history. 

Nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  new  railroad  have 
been  added  to  the  territory  of  the  St.  l^aul  job- 
bers during  the  year,  while  the  population  of  the 
consumers  in  this  same  territory  has  increased 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The  effect 
of  this  development  of  new  country  is  shown 
in  the  expansion  of  the  business  of  wholesale 
merchants. 

Among  the  successful  manufactories  which  have 
come  into  prominence  during  the  past  year,  is  the 
grass  twine  factory,  now  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  The  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  binding  twine,  rugs,  carpets,  and  matting 
is  tiie  common  wire  grass  found  in  the  swamps  of 
Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin. 

The  grass  binding  twine  has  supplanted  the 
Manila  twine  in  the  harvest  fields  and  is  acknowl- 
edge«i  to  Ijc  as  gooti,  and  is  certainly  much  ctieaper, 
than  the  foreign  i»rtKluct.  Tlie  r-ass  is  treated  to 
a  patented  process  which  makes  it  as  pliable  as 
cotton  threads,  and  in  this  slate  is  woven  into 
many  highly  artistic  designs  fi>r  home  and  office 
cotnfort  and  <leroratinn.  So  extensive  has  been 
the  demand  for  the  protiticis  of  the  twine  factory 
that  the  plant  has  been  kept  in  operation  night  and 
day  a  great  portion  of  the  time. 

The  state  capitol,  now  nearing  completion,  is, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  handsomest  public 
Structure  in  the  country.   Built  entirely  of  white 
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Georgia  marble  from  basement  to  top  of  dome, 
highly  s(  iil|)ti:rc(i,  mnny  of  the  figures  being  the 
haodiwork  ut'  Daniel  Ciiester  French,  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  buildings  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  $1, 500,000  federal  building,  under  construction 
since  1895,  is  now  occupied,  though  not  entirely 
finished. 

The  Passing  of  Old  Philadelphu 

OLD  Phila  iciphia  is  a  passing  city,  and  new 
Philadelphia  an  aocoinpliBhed  fact.  New 
blood  hns  wrought  the  change.  For  over  a  century 
tilt!  old-fashioned,  white-shuttered  houses  alx)ut 
Independence  and  Washington  squares  had  been 
the  sarcophagi  of  mummified  ideals  of  fame. 
Within  the  pist  ten  years  a  new  generntion  has 
risen  to  power,  and  these  tomhs  are  giving  pbce 
to  new  buildings,  hives  inviting  industry.  The  men 
who  existed  in  these  houses  are  gone.  Many  of 
them  annssed  immense  fortunes,  not  by  the  foster- 
ing of  industries,  but  by  quietly  accumulating  money 
fiom  rent  rolls,  from  safe  foreign  speculations,  and 
fcDOk  nikt  feal  estate  ventures.  The  heirs,  how- 
ever, who  now  contrn!  these  fortunes  are  not  con- 
tent to  follow  the  methods  of  their  fathers.  They 
dare  to  make  bolder  ventures ;  they  want  to  see 
their  money  work  ;  they  want  to  double  in  a  decade 
what  was  accumulated  in  a  half  century. 

Nowhere  is  the  new  order  of  things  more  mark- 
edly in  evidence  than  in  the  vicinity  tji  Broad  and 
Chestnut  street-^.  There  "  sky  >rrapers"  are  build- 
ing. The  tallest  at  present  is  the  nearly  completed 
Nor/A  Americam  building,  where  that  newspaper 
will  have  its  home  after  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Tliii  i-,  the  yoimger  Wanrtni  ikcr's  entprprise.  The 
elder  Wananaaker's  new  building,  which  will  stand 
where  his  store  now  is,  extending  from  Chestnut  to 
Market  Street,  and  from  Thirteenth  Street  to  Penn 
Square,  will  jierh  iTis  be  the  larm^st  )-»iii!diiig  ever 
erected  by  an  iiKlividuai.  I'ians  are  being  made 
for  it,  and  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  will  spend  $5,000,000  on  the  building  alone. 
The  Aorth  American  twenty-story  building  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

Penn  Scjuare,  enclosing  Philadelphia's  S 23,000,- 
000  city  hall,  is  being  surround  !  by  new  tall  build- 
ings. Matching  the  great  Wanamaker  building, 
which  will  tower  over  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
s<piare,  will  be  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  office- 
buil.ling  on  the  southwest  rorncr.  This  buildinc^ 
will  be  thirteen  stories  hiyh,  and  will  be  known  as 
the  Continental  Trust  Company  building,  that  com* 
pany  to  have  a  bank  on  the  ground  floor.  A  liridf^e 
over  Market  Street  will  connect  the  new  building 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Broad  Street 
Station. 

Two  new  theatres,  to  cost  ^1,000,000  each,  are 


assured.  They  will  be  Keith's,  on  the  old  Baldwin 
mansion  site,  on  Chestnut  Street,  above  Eleventh, 
and  the  Garrick,  to  be  built  by  William  Wrightman, 
on  Sansom  Street,  below  Broad.  This  theatre  will 
have  a  Chestnut  Street  enir.incc.  Two  hotels  to 
cost  $1,000,000  each  are  also  promised.  John 
Stafford,  an  operative  builder,  will  erect  one  of 
these  on  the  southeast  Corner  of  Thirteenth  and 
Walnut  streets.  The  other  is  to  be  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Epiphany  Church,  on  the  northeast 
comer  of  Chestnut  and  Eifteenth  streets,  by  An-> 
thony  M.  Zane,  another  operative  builder,  who 
bought  the  site  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  for  5 1,000,- 
000.  Four  years  ago  the  great  merchant  paid 
|6oo,ooo  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Zane  is  said  to  be  barked  by  Messrs.  Wide- 
ner  and  Elkins,  of  the  Land  Title  Trust  Company, 
and  these  two  millionaires  have  practically  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  the  Laiay* 
ette  Hotel,  on  Broad  and  Sansom  streets,  proposing 
to  tear  it  down  and  to  extend  the  Land  Title  Trust 
office  building,  seventeen  stories  high,  over  the  site. 
Across  Sansom  Street  from  the  hotel  is  the  Union 
Lcapiic  ("I'lb,  facini;  Broad  Street.  Next  year  the 
building  will  be  torn  down,  and  the  largest  club 
building  in  the  world  will  take  its  place. 

A  Southern  Coal-shipping  and  Ship-buiiding  Centre 

BALTI.MORIC  business  men  arc  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  agreement  lately  made  by  the 
United  St.ites  Shipping  Company  to  handle  the  ex- 
port business  of  a  number  of  steamship  lines  having 
scheiloles  between  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  New* 
port  News  and  foreign  ports.  It  has  been  the 
custom  for  a  vessel  to  take  on  part  of  its  cargo  at 
Newport  News,  for  instance,  then  to  proceed  to 
Norfolk  or  Portsmouth  to  complete  it,  and  tnte 
versa.  The  expense  of  transferring  ships  of  the 
size  wliirh  srnc  these  cities  from  one  port  to  an- 
other, tlie  time  lost  in  stopping  and  getting  under 
way,  and  the  item  of  additional  labor  have  amounted 
to  a  large  cost.  .As  a  very  larpe  quantity  of  bread- 
stuffs,  salted  provisions,  roctals,  and  manufactured 
products  for  export  come  direct  to  Newport  News 
over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  its  connections, 
it  is  intended  t  )  ni  ike  that  city  one  of  the  priiu  ipal 
loading  points  for  such  freight,  and  much  of  that 
received  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  will  be  barged 
to  Newport  Neivs.  The  gener  il  aqcntof  the  United 
State  *  Shipping  Company  at  Norfolk  says  that  when- 
ever it  is  more  convenient  for  a  vessel  to  take  on 
cargo  at  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth  a  ship  will  be  sent 
to  these  whar\  es  dire.  ilv.  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
have  been  the  natural  receiving  points  from  the 
South  proper  for  Southern  exports,  such  as  cotton, 
lumber,  and  naval  stores.  Most  of  the  cotton  has 
been  sent  to  North  Atlantic  cities  for  shipment 
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abroad,  the  Old  Bay  Line,  Merchants  &  Miners' 

'I'ransportrttion  Company,  and  the  Olil  Dominion 
Line  carr)'ing  ii  to*  the  ports  mentioned,  thus  largely 
increasing  their  freight  business. 

With  one  agency  to  represent  the  several  lines, 
they  will  he  working  in  harmony,  and  the  outlook 
will  be  to  greatly  increase  the  foreign  business  from 
the  Hampton  Raads  cities  as  a  whole.  The  termi- 
nals at  Newport  News,  which  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world,  arc  admirably  adapted  to  han(ile  this. 
The  elevator  capacity  alone  is  about  2,500,000 
bushels,  while  vesseb  can  be  loaded  from  no  less 
than  ten  different  piers  arranged  for  the  direct  and 
economical  transfer  of  freight  of  all  kinds.  The 
coal  export  trade  of  that  port,  already  very  heavy, 
is  growing  lapidly,  and  all  indications  point  to  the 
possibility  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  becom- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  coal-shipping  centres  of  the 
world. 

The  steadily  growing  business  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company  is  proving  the  foresight  and  business 
sagacity  of  the  capitalists  who  established  that  con- 
cern at  Sparrows  Point  ten  years  ago.  This  com- 
pany has  secured  a  (Contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  steamships,  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  freight  carrying.  The  order  represents  fully 
1 1,000.000,  and,  including  it,  the  Maryland  Com- 
piny  Ic.ids  all  of  the  ship-yards  in  the  United  States 
in  contracts  so  far  secured  for  exclusive  freight 
ships.  Its  work  now  on  hand  includes  four  vessels 
of  a  cargo  capacity  of  over  1 1,000  tons ;  one  vessel 
of  5500  tons  ;  the  largest  floating  dry-do(  k  in  the 
world,  to  be  located  at  Algiers,  Louisiana;  two 
sea>going  dredges,  which  are  the  largest  in  the 
United  States;  and  three  lorpedo-bcMts  for  the 
government. 

Water  Outlets  for  Steel  and  Coal 

NO  more  vital  question  of  industrial  growth  has 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  capitalists  of 
Pittsburg  than  the  one  now  being  turned  over  in 
their  minds  as  to  what  the  near  future  will  bring 
forth  tor  the  city's  vast  coal  interests.  Both  of  the 
big  local  combinations,  one  covering  rail  and  the 
other  river  shipments,  have  under  consideration 
from  Europe  propositions  to  supply  consumers 
there  with  from  four  to  five  million  tons  of  coal, 
the  greater  portion  for  steam  purposes.  How  much 
of  this  will  be  actually  turned  into  orders  is  as  yet 
uncertain,  h'lt  that  is  a  small  point  in  the  whole 
subject  matter.  The  fact  that  a  time  has  come 
when  Europe  turns  to  America  for  the  foel  which 
England  is  to-day  supplying  only  by  great  strain  on 
her  mining  fiicilities  is  the  grasping  one  which  has 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Pittsburg  coal 
operators. 

The  brains  and  eneigy  of  the  coal  and  iron  indu»> 


tries  about  Pittsburg  are  now  concentrated  in  an 

effort  to  solve  t!ie  transportation  problem,  which  is 
the  single  barrier  confronting  them  in  the  way  to 
supremacy  in  Old  World  markets.  Far-ieaching 
schemes  are  under  consideration.  Two  of  these 
are  artificial  waterways  leading  to  the  ocean  ;  and 
the  inquiries  which  have  come  to  Pittsburg  from 
Europe  this  fall  for  enormous  consignments  of  coal, 
along  with  the  ncrcssity  of  the  iron  and  steel 
makers  to  market  more  of  their  products  abroad  in 
order  to  keep  the  mills  busy,  have  made  earnest 
champions  for  each  scheme. 

PittiliiirR  manufacturers  wish  the  l''nite<l  Stites 
to  build  the  Isthmian  canal.  With  the  Olno  River 
slackwatered,  the  works  to  do  it  now  rapidly  near* 
ing  completion,  and  the  canal  cut,  western  Penn- 
sylvania would  send  by  boat  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  yearly  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through 
the  canal  to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific. 

The  other  big  waterway  proposed  is  a  canal  tO 
join  the  Ohio  River  with  lake  Krie.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spent  nearly  $50,000  in  surveys  on  this  scheme. 
Interest  lagged  with  the  building  of  the  Carnegie 
railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  the  lake,  but  live  years 
have  wrought  such  giant  changes  in  industrial  po»> 
sibilities  that  what  looked  like  an  impossible  under* 
taking  then,  now  presents  itself  virtually  in  the 
light  of  a  necessity.  A  local  engineer  of  ability 
and  some  of  the  canal's  stanchest  friends  feel  sure 
it  will  be  built  within  a  very  few  years.  Congress* 
man  John  Dalzell  will  jjrescnt  a  hill  in  Congress 
this  month  to  give  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River 
Canal  Company  a  national  charter.  The  canal 
cost  in  ljuilding  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  The 
manufacturing  and  mining  combinations  of  Pitts- 
burg could  supply  that  amount  among  them  without 
much,  if  any,  strain  on  their  financial  resources. 
The  men  behind  the  scheme  believe  no  trouble  will 
be  encountered  in  raising  the  money  if  Congress 
acts  favorably. 

The  great  boom  in  the  steel  roaricet  of  last  fiill 
and  winter  closed  the  eyes  of  manufacturers  to 
trade  offerings  outside  North  .\merica.  Orders  for 
foreign  delivery  went  begging  from  mill  to  mill. 
Not  so  now.  The  utmost  energy  is  being  expended 
to  get  this  foreign  business  nnd  find  a  way  to  come 
out  aiicad  of  liie  enormous  ocean  Ireight  rates.  The 
dty  numbers  many  more  advocates  of  a  merchant- 
marine  measure  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  although 
some  of  its  early  advocates  were  Pittsburg  manu- 
facturers. There  is  a  general  feeling  that  a  little 
governmental  encouragement  would  bring  millions 
of  (:,i|)iial  into  the  shi[i-buildinu  industry,  and  soon 
creating  enough  American  bottoms  to  carry  this 
country'^  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend 
almost  solely  on  Europe's  shipowners. 
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Tta*  Folnre  of  Boston  at  «  Port 

BOSTON'S  opportunity  for  commercial  advance- 
ment in  the  immediate  as  well  as  in  the 
remote  futun  is  believed  by  her  most  sabstan- 
tiat  business  men  to  lie  in  the  development  of 
her  rcsourres  ns  a  port.  In  tlu:  [vist  three  years  it 
has  advanceti  by  a  greater  per  cent  in  the  amounts 
and  vahies  of  shipments  to  foreign  lands  than  any 
other  port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  gro  A  th 
of  business  in  that  line  is  regarded  as  having 
only  iiurly  begun.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
diverted  to  Boston  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
cotton  shipments  which  formerly  went  abroad  by 
the  way  of  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  Its  grain 
trade  is  increasing  enormously.  The  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  which  formerly  carried  all  its  large  tonnage 
of  grain  to  St.  John,  is  now  sending  the  bulk  of  it 
to  Boston  because  the  terminal  facilities  are  better, 
and  better  ships,  with  greater  tonnage,  can  be  had 
for  export  purposes  than  can  be  had  at  St.  John. 

Since  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  came  into 
possession  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad  it  has  made  a 
traflfo  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Trank  road,  by 
which  that  company  sends  to  Boston  a  l;irge  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  which  it  formerly  dehvered  at 
Atlantic  ports  in  Canada.  The  winter  rates,  almost 
prohibitive  from  Septemiic  r  to  May  at  St.  Lawrence 
points,  have  also  diverted  miu  h  grain  traffir  to  lios- 
tun,  and  it  is  being  encouraged  to  stay.  Boston's 
elevator  and  other  fiKilities  for  shipment  of  grain  are 
already  highly  developed,  and  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  Commonwealth  do<  ks,  now  in  process 
of  construction,  will  be  unexcelled  by  any  American 
port.  When  the  docks  are  completed,  one  of  the 
larger  transatlantic  lines  now  having  New  York  as  its 
main  .American  port,  will  transfer  the  principal  part 
of  its  business  to  Boston. 


Effects  of  Sanitation  in  MeagUs 

THE  growth  uf  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during 
the  lost  ten  years  has  bt^en  something  of  a 
surprise  to  the  country.  In  1890  Richmond,  Nash> 
ville,  and  Atlanta  each  had  a  larger  population 
than  Memphis,  but  the  census  of  1900  gives 
Memphis  103,320  as  against  64,495  m  1S90. 
The  ftct  that  Memphis  has  permanently  enlarged 
her  limitsdnring  the  1  i>t  two  years  does  not  account 
for  this  increase,  because  the  suburbs  were  included 
in  the  city  limits  in  1890,  and  the  64,495  repre- 
sented not  only  the  urban  but  the  suburban  popu- 
lation. There  has  been  an  increase  of  ncaily 
59  per  cent. 

But  the  growth  is  not  confined  by  any  means  to 
population.  In  1890  the  city  had  250  industrial 
concerns.  In  1900  it  has  more  than  800  ;  and  the 
average  capiul  stock  of  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  to-day  is  fully  four  times  as  great  as  of  the 
concern  of  ten  years  ago.  Memphis  is  the  greatest 
inland  cotton  market  in  the  world  ;  but  cotton  has 
become  the  secondary  interest.  Memphis  is  the 
first  hardwood  lumber  market  and  the  seoond 
lumber  market  in  the  world  ;  and  about  80OO 
persons  are  employed  in  the  business. 

The  Waring  Sewer  System  has  redeemed  the  city, 
and  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  health.  Situated 
where  Tennessee,  Ark  ins.is,  and  Mississipjii  meet, 
it  is  the  metrof>olis  of  three  states.  It  has  river 
navigation,  and  eleven  trunk  lines  of  raihroad  radi- 
ating in  all  directions.  The  great  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the 
world.  The  city  has  had  to  live  down  its  yellow 
fiever  reputation.  Its  recent  history  is  the  best 
proof  in  the  whole  world  perhaps  of  the  value  of 
an  absolutely  sound  sanitary  system. 
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THE  most  impressive  spectacle  in  the 
world  is  the  quiet,  light-hearted,  but 
serious  way  in  which  the  people  go 
about  their  work  alter  a  national  election.  A 
stranger  would  never  guess  from  their  de- 
meanor the  next  day  or  the  next  month  that 
they  had  just  "  saved  the  nation."  In  Novem- 
ber and  DiTcmbcr  they  invested  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  money,  for  more  securities 
were  bought  than  ever  before  in  this  coun- 
try within  a  similar  period.  They  also  went 
about  making  larger  contracts  and  under- 
taking bigger  tasks,  and  it  is  the  tairest 
Christmas  tor  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation that  they  can  recall  There  is  a  colossal 
and  continental  common-sense  in  the  people, 
and  an  enormous  energy.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  theoretical  or  the  local  notions  of 
any  sect  or  section,  in  politics  or  in  practical 
affairs.  The  calm  indifference  that  they  show 
to  non-essentials  is  like  the  indifference  of  the 
forces  of  nature;  and  the  volume  of  their 
energy  and  labor  is  like  nature,  too,  in  its 
massive  strength. 

No  event  of  the  month  is  as  interesting  to 
thoughtful  observers  as  this  quality  of  a  great 
democracy  in  a  period  just  fnllnwing  an  ex- 
pression of  its  opinion,  iiut  there  have  been 
events,  —  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the 
Prendent's  review  of  the  national  condition 


and  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  taking  up  of 

such  great  subjects  as  the  Nicaragua  canal 
and  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  the  death  of  Senator 
Davis,  the  continued  but  waning  war  in  the 
Philippines  of  which  the  people  are  more  than 
weary,  the  deliberations  of  the  Cuban  conven- 
tion, the  fruitless  visit  of  Kruger  to  Europe, 
the  reaching  of  a  cruel  and  harsh  agreement 
by  the  ministers  in  Pekin,  and  the  modiiication 
of  it  by  the  Powers,  and,  not  least,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *'  Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley." 

OUR  MANY  "  ENTANGLEMBHTS  " 

THE  new  century  finds  the  nation  with 
a  new  impulse,  industrial,  intellectual, 
national.    The  era  of  isolation  is  passed.  No 

more  striking  evidence  could  be  given  of  the 
world-wide  entanglements  (if  one  so  prefers 
to  call  them)  and  ol  the  important  interna- 
tional influence  of  the  United  States  than  the 
President's  Message  to  Congress.  Consider 
the  range  of  topics  that  events  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  present,  to  say  nothing  ot 
their  profound  importance. 

A  treasury  balance  of  nearly  300  millions 
(including  the  gold  reserve  fund^  an  annual 
surplus  revenue  of  So  millions,  and  the  neces- 
sity to  reduce  it  by  at  least  30  millions ; 

The  cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  the 
laying  of  a  Pacific  cable ; 
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The  encouragement  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine (whether  a  subsidy  be  the  right  plan  or 
notX  to  keep  pace  with  the  prodigious  growth 
of  our  foreign  trade; 

The  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the 
increase  of  the  navy  ; 

The  Increase  of  national  banks ;  the  growth 
of  the  postal  service,  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment, and  the  strides  in  industry  as  shown 
by  the  census ; 

Most  of  all,  our  close  relations  with  almost 
every  other  country  under  heaven— the  Hay- 
Paunceft)te  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  our 
Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  a  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, special  relations  with  Japan,  with 
Mexico,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Russia,  besides 
our  patient  part  in  the  concert  of  Powers  about 
China;  atul  reciprocity  trade  treaties  with  a 
number  ol  nations;  and 

The  interesting  problems  presented  in  the 
Philippines,  in  Cuba»  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

It  is  a  state  paper  that  circles  the  globe  in 
its  topics  ;  and  not  a  single  prnhlciTi  presented 
is  one  of  our  dirct  l  seeking.  The  h<mic-kcep- 
ing  era  of  our  national  life  is  past,  whether  we 
grieve  or  rejoice  at  its  passing ;  and  nothing 
could  bring  it  back,  not  even  the  programme 
of  despair. 

THV  8inP-8UB8IDY  BILL 

SINCE  it  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
attempt  to  curtail  Southern  representation 

in  the  House,  the  most  bitferl\-  contested  act 
of  legislation  this  winter  will  be  the  Frye- 
Grosvcnor  Ship-subsidy  bill.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure to  encourage  American  shipbuilding  and 

American  ownership  of  ships  in  foreign  trade. 
The  essence  of  it  is  protef  tion  to  American 
shipbuilding.  A  Republican  majoriiy  doubt- 
less favor  it,  but  there  is  ver)'  respectable 
Republican  dissent  both  In  and  out  ot  Con- 
gress. The  Dcnu)crats  are,  practically,  unani- 
mously opposed  to  it.  Jtmay  safely  be  called 
the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  that 
is  before  Congress.  The  President  in  his 
Message  recommended  aid  to  our  foreign  com- 
nieree.  doubtless  with  implied  approval  of  this 
bill,  but  without  specific  mention  of  it.  It 
will  require  perhaps  nine  millions  a  year  to 
pay  the  subsidy,  —  a  large  enough  sum  to  be 
easily  felt  in  the  budget  for  twenty  years. 

The  bill  tirrints  a  subsidy  of  one  nnfl  n 
half  cents  a  gross  ton  for  each  loo  miies  over 


1500  miles  covered  by  American  vessels,  sail 
or  steam,  In  the  foreign  trade.  Another  sec* 
tion  of  the  bill,  designed  to  serve  the  same 

j)urposc  as  the  subventions  with  which  Great 
liritain  and  Germany  protect  their  fast  mail 
lines,  provides  for  "steam  vessels  which  may 
be  suitable  for  carrying  the  mails  of  the 
United  States  ami  as  au.\iliaries  to  the  naval 
power  of  the  United  States"  an  additional 
subsidv  based  on  speed  and  tonnage. 

While  the  purpose  ol  the  bill  is  to  protect 
and  encourage  American  shipbuilding,  its  in- 
cidental purpo.se  is  to  provide  for  auxiliary 
war  ships.  The  incidental  purpose  will  ap- 
peal to  many  men  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  main  purpose. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  rests  on  objection 
to  the  protective  principle :  our  ship-yards 
are  now  busy  without  such  protection.  The 
opponents  of  the  bill,  nioi  ci)ver,  maintain  that 
the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  which 
deny  American  registry  to  foreign-built  ships, 
would  ^ive  us  all  the  ships  we  want  by  per- 
niiiiiiig  Americans  to  buy  them  in  the  open 
market. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  United  States 
must  and  will  regain  ocean  shipping  ;  but 
there  is  more  political  danger  in  this  bill 
than  in  any  other  piece  of  legislation  now 
in  sight. 

OKLAHOttA  AND  STATEHOOD 

THK  teriitorv  of  Oklahoma  seeks  state- 
hood and  makes  a  good  claim  to  it.  It 
contains  400,000  people,  90  per  cent  of  whom 
are  native  Americans  and  100,000  of  whom 
are  school  children;  they  have  2000  .school- 
houses,  no  ))eniteiuiar\ ,  not  a  poorhou.se,  and 
only  six  per  cent  of  illiteracy  —  less  than  any 
one  of  35  of  the  states.  They  ow  n  75  millions 
of  property.  .\nd  12  million  acres  are  settled, 
and  home-i  iiK  is  are  taking  a  million  acres 
a  \ear;  icxx)  nnles  of  railroad  briuight  last 
year  6000  carloads  ot  manufactures  and 
carried  away  40,000  carloads  of  produce. 
Ten  years  ago  the  population  was  about 
6o,cKio.  Such  progress  has  been  made  by  no 
other  area  of  «.  jual  .si/e  in  the  United  States. 
If  Indian  Territory  should  within  a  few  years 
be  added  to  Oklahoma,  the  two  would  have  a 

population  of  at  least  a  million,  who  would 
r  ;vt  ?  00,000  votes  and  pay  taxes  on  150 
millions  of  property. 
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Confjrcss  has  lately  become  conservative  in 
admitting  states.  In  1889  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington 
were  admitted,  Inringing  eight  new  senators 
and  six  new  representatives;  and  in  1896 
Utah,  upon  a  pledge  of  good  behavior  —  a 
pledge  that  has  been  kept  in  the  letter  but 
not  in  the  spirit.  Not  one  of  these  five  terri- 
tories when  they  became  states  had  the  popu* 
lation  or  the  promise  that  Oklahoma  has. 
In  fact,  only  two  of  them  even  now  equal 
Oklahoma  in  population  and  in  wealth.  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  admit  it  —  grudgingly. 

THE  DEPRAVITY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

INTOLER.AHIJ-:  and  unpardonable  is  the 
civic  condition  of  New  York  City.  In  no 
Other  civilized  community  in  the  world,  let  us 
hope,  is  there  such  a  state  of  things  as  the 
organized  immorality  in  a  large  area  nf  tene- 
ment life  on  the  I'.ast  side,  where  e\ery  nii^Mit 
vice  finds  fresh  child-victims,  a  la.x  on  whose 
shame  helps  to  "  maintain  the  organization.** 
Less  causes  have  provoked  war,  and  war,  or 
[pestilence,  or  almost  any  other  evil,  were 
better. 

Bishop  Potter  did  a  disagreeable  duty  in  a 
way  to  win  all  men's  thanks  when  he  wrote  a 

temperate  but  indignant  letter  to  the  mayor. 

The  agitation  thus  begun  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  called  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 


of  men  of  character  and  influence  to  take 
action.  The  great  good  sense  of  Hishop 
Potter  was  shown  by  his  withdrawal  from  the 
*'cnisade"  at  this  point  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  most  vigorous  action  by  the  business  men 
of  this  city  — by  laymen  and  not  by  the 
clergy. 

A  crusade  is  following,  and  the  men  who 
are  rescuing  the  city  from  such  unspeakable 
shame  are  spending  time  and  money  with  the 
greatest  public  sjurit  and  unselfishness.  But 
the.se  recurring  "crusades"  impress  one  sadly; 
for  the  civic  virtue  of  New  York  is  spasmodic. 
Continuous,  however,  is  the  organized  tyranny 
that  feeds  on  vice.  Shall  an  end  never  be 
put  to  it 

The  disgraceful  facts  are  known  by  every- 
body. Tammany  rules  New  York ;  the  organ- 
ization thrives  on  blackmail  and  its  tax  on  vice; 

the  niavor,  whrt  is  elec  ted  and  controlled  bv 
Tanuiiaiiv.  could  at  all  times  keej)  the  deprav- 
ity of  the  city  reasonably  subdued ;  for  he  is 
the  responsible  man.  Yet  the  decent  people 
of  New  York  suffer  Tammany  mayors  to  be 
elected,  and  leave  them  to  permit  the  citv  to 
become  a  den  of  damnation  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  "  the  organization  "  —  until  the  time  comes 
for  another  "  crusade." 

But  the  wretched  tax  on  vice  and  its  en- 
couragement as  a  taxable  industry  are  insig- 
nificant facts  in  compari-son  with  the  criminal 
yielding  of  the  great  corporations  to  Tammany 
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Hall.  They  habitually  submit  to  a  levy 
which  can  properly  be  called  nothinf^  but 
blackniatl.  There  will  be  no  permanent  cure 
of  disgraceful  rule  in  Xew  York  until  the 
business  men  of  the  city  have  courage  enough 
to  deny  these  highwaymen's  demands.  Cru- 
sade may  follow  crusside,  but  the  root  of  the 
evil  will  remain  untouched  till  the  great  busi- 
ness interests  cut  off  the  organization's 
supplies.  So  long  as  hush-money,  pcacc- 
raoney,  blackmail,  is  paid,  an  organJzation  to 
collect  it  and  to  profit  by  it  will  exist  It 
makes  no  matter  whether  it  call  itself  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  And  an  organization 
for  plunder  will  not  cease  to  exist  till  the 
plundered  revolt  The  whole  community 
must  take  enough  time  from  money-getting 
and  pleasure  to  bnild  up  a  Strong  civic  senti- 
ment. There  i.s  no  other  way.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  is  as  good  as  the  citizens  of 
the  city  deserve  for  their  civic  inactivity  and 
suptneness. 

BOW  THE  RB8T  Of  THE  OOmiTST  MAY  HUP 
■BW  TOKC 

BUT  there  is  one  thing  that  the  citizens  of 
New  York  have  the  right  to  ask  of  the 
good  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  countrv  who 
hold  to  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  parly ; 
and  that  Is  that  they  shall  cease  to  do  honor 
to  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  an  oiganization  that 
fattens  on  vice  and  ta.xes  depravitv  for  its 
enrichment.  It  lives  bv  bUickmail.  and  feeds 
on  the  lowest  passions  of  men  and  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  women.    Yet  the  Democratic 


party  in  many  sections  of  the  Union  continues 
to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  political  organisa^ 
tion.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  came  here  just  before  the  election 
and  exclaimed :  "  Great  is  Tammany,  and 
Croker  is  its  prophet  1 " 

New  York  is  unlike  any  other  city  in  the 
Union  in  this,  —  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
wicked  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  iniquity  that  is  not 
native  nor  resident,  in  addition  to  ito  own 
iniquity.  When  on  top  of  this  additional 
burden  is  laid  the  still  greater  burden  of  the 
country's  approval  of  the  criminal  organiza- 
tion that  rules  the  city,  the  already  difficult 
task  of  decent  government  is  made  much 
more  difTicult. 

Good  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country 
can  help  New  York  to  rid  itself  of  this  shame, 
if  respectable  Democrats  will  regard  Tam- 
many Hall  as  a  den  of  thieves — a  den  cf 
thieves  so  organized  that  many  simple  men 
who  mean  to  be  upright  are  duped  into  be- 
coming part  and  parcel  of  it,  for  what  they 
regard  as  good  political  reasons.  Their  per- 
sonal respectability  enables  it  the  better  to 
encourage  the  seduction  of  children  for  the 
profit  of  men  who  hold  places  of  public  trust 
Until  this  depraved  organization  becomes 
permanently  odious  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  task  of  maintaining  decent  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  will  continue  tf)  be 
greater  than  the  normal  task  of  cleansing  a 
great  city  of  moral  dcjiravity  ;  and  men  in 
every  state  in  the  Union  who  regard  Tanw 
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many  as  a  legitimate  political  organization, 
ought  tu  reflect  on  their  own  responsibility. 

STREET  FAIRS  OF  THE  WEST 

ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  firmly  fixed 
institutions  of  rural  America  is  the 
county  fair,  and  no  social  philosopher  would 
have  been  daring  enough  to  predict  a  modifica- 
tion of  it;  but  a  very  novel  and  interesting 
modification  was  made  in  Faribault,  Minn., 
several  years  ago,  which  has  spread  to  many 
towns  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  other  states.  The  street 
fair  seems  to  have  established  itself,  for  thou- 
sands are  now  held  every  year.  It  has  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  county  fair,  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  carnival.  It  is  an  open-air 
exhibition  and  fete  held  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.  It  brings  country-folk  and  town-folk 
together  and  promotes  closer  social  relations. 
The  merchants,  of  course,  encourage  it  for 
their  own  reasons  as  well.  The  townspeople 
subscribe  a  fund  and  make  preparations,  and 
the  country-folk  come  with  their  exhibits  of 
vegetables  or  babies,  and  the  community  puts 
its  most  hospitable  manner  on.  Every  fair 
differs  from  all  the  rest,  but  all  alike  are  held 
in  the  principal  streets,  which  are  gayly  deco- 
rated ;  and  booths  arc  erected  at  the  outer 
edges  of  the  sidewalks.  In  these  booths  the 
wares  of  the  merchants  and  products  of  the 
farms  are  all  shown.  On  the  side  streets, 
sometimes,  are  poultry  and  live  stock  —  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  For  farm  products 
and  works  of  handicraft  premiums  are  offered 
as  at  the  c()unty  fair.    Sometimes  where  the 
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streets  are  very  wide  long  tents  arc  set  up  in 
the  centre.  The  amusements  of  the  county 
fair  also  come  to  town  —  foot  races,  athletic 
exhibitions,  beauty  shows,  fireworks,  balloon 
ascensions. 

In  the  county  fair  the  interest  of  the  towns- 
people is  but  casual.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
farmers'  fair.  But  the  street  fair  is  their  own  — 
and  the  farmers'  too.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing indication  given  by  the  town  fair  is  the 
complete  blending  in  this  dominant  part  of 
the  country  of  the  urban  and  the  rural  popu- 
lations—  unless,  indeed,  the  countrvman  is  in 
danger  of  regarding  the  town  man  as  a  more 
or  less  useless  member  of  society. 

EMPHASIZING  THE  NATIONAL  FEELING 

TI I  E  widening  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial horizon  of  the  country  shows 
itself  in  the  Congressional  sentiment  about 
appropriations  for  public  works.  The  domi- 
nant mood  is  to  carry  out  plans  that  will 
strengthen  the  nation  commercially  or  strategi- 
cally, or  that  will  add  to  our  prestige  abroad. 
There  is  a  practically  unanimous  wish  for  a 
powerful  navy,  for  a  reasonably  large  and 
well-organized  army,  for  coa.st  defences  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  territory 
defended,  an  isthmian  canal,  and  all  other 
plans  that  emphasize  the  national  power. 
There  is  less  chance,  correspondingly,  for 
national  help  to  continue  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  to  the  Missi.ssippi,  for  the  proposed 
improvements  in  the  Mississippi  it.self,  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  or  for  any  other 
scheme  of  purely  domestic  value.  Congress 
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seems  proud  of  our  international  dignity  and 
strength,  and  is  disposed  to  direct  national 
energy  and  expenditure  to  truly  national  uses 
and  to  leave  to  private  capital  such  internal 
improvements  as  can  pay  even  moderate  divi- 
dends. This  mood  will  not  mean  perhaps 
any  increase  in  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments, but  it  will  mean  a  change  in  their 
aim. 

OUR  ISLAND  WASDS 

CONGRESS  may  now  determine  the  status 
of  the  Philippines  under  our  treaty  with 
Spain  ;  but  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  differ- 
ent in  policy  from  the  President's  manage- 
ment of  the  problem.  During  the  first  few 
days  in  December  more  than  2000  insurgent 
Filipinos  surrendered,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Substantial  progress 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  toward  establish- 
ing peace,  although  6o,cxx)  troops  (some  of 
whom  may  be  natives)  will  for  some  time  be 
required  for  service  in  keeping  order  in  every 
part  of  the  archipelago.  The  President,  in 
his  Message,  expres.sed  the  attitude  and  aim 
of  the  Government  in  this  sentence :  '*  The 
fortune  of  war  has  thrown  upon  this  Nation 
an  unsought  trust  which  should  be  unselfishly 
discharged,  and  devolved  upon  this  Govern- 
ment a  moral  as  well  as  material  responsibil- 
ity toward  these  millions  whom  we  have  freed 
from  an  oppressive  yoke."  If  peace  be  re- 
stored without  much  more  bloodshed,  the  cam- 
paign cry  of  imperialism  will  not  again  be 
heard.  Hut  the  people  have  borne  as  long 
as  they  are  likely  to  bear  with  patience  the 
shocks  to  their  humanitarianism  which  the 
loss  of  life  has  brought.  The  censorship  of 
despatches  from  Manila  has  been  removed, 
and  every  event  since  the  election  indicates 
the  early  success  of  our  policy.  The  excel- 
lently chosen  Philippine  Commission  contin- 
ues to  report  hopefully. 

The  Legislature  which  was  elected  in  Porto 
Rico  in  November  is  in  session,  courts  have 
been  established,  and  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  survey  and  dispose  of  the  public 
land  on  the  island  —  the  land  that  belonged 
to  the  Crown  of  .Spain.  In  Porto  Rico  we 
now  have  only  1600  troops,  half  of  whom  are 
native. 

When  the  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention, 


which  is  yet  in  session,  submits  a  constitution 
to  President  McKinley,  he  will  submit  it  to 
Congre.s.s.  Sertor  Mcndcz  Capote,  who  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  was  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  revolutionary  government 
before  the  American  intcr\'cntion,  and  later 
Secretary  of  State  in  General  Brooke's  island 
cabinet.  His  election  is  a  victory  for  the 
radicals,  and  foreshadows  probable  difficulty 
in  adju.sting  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  new  Cuban  government.  The 
radical  element  in  Cuban  politics  demands  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  United  .States  author- 
ity, and  no  future  dictation  in  Cuban  affairs. 
We  have  in  Cuba  somewhat  more  than  5000 
troops. 


AMKRICAN  NEGROES 


who  are  to  Iradi  African  nativcit  cuiiim-raiiini;, 

THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  IN  AFRICA 

FOR  a  hundred  years  or  thereabout  a  re- 
spectable society  of  eminent  men  has 
existed  to  send  the  Negroes  back  to  Africa, 
partly  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  United  States 
and  partly  to  encourage  them  to  carry  civili- 
zation to  the  dark  continent ;  but  the  Negro 
has  shown  himself  much  wiser  than  the  so- 
ciety. There  was  once  hope,  too,  that  Liberia 
would  open  the  way  to  successful  colonization. 
Hut  small  hope  or  no  hope  is  now  given  in 
that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  .Xmerican  Negro 
has  remained  in  the  United  States,  and  .Africa 
has  thus  far  been  reduced  to  civilization  bv 
other  peoples.  Hut  he  has  always  had  a 
feeling  that  he  ought  and  might  in  some  way 
aid  in  the  enlightenment  of  Africa. 
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For  this  reason  a  sort  of  romantic  interest 

follows  the  four  well-trained  young  colored 
men  who  lately  went  from  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  to 
teach  the  natives  on  the  west  coast  the  culture 
of  cotton.  They  have  gone,  under  engage- 
ment by  the  German  Government,  to  a  settle- 
ment sixty  miles  inland,  in  the  ricrman  colony 
of  Togo,  between  Ashantce  and  Dahomey, — 
the  very  part  of  the  continent  from  which 
most  of  the  staves  were  brought  to  the  United 
States.  Two  of  these  men  know  that  their 
ancestors  cnmc  from  this  rc<;inn. 

They  carried  with  them  cotton  seed,  a  gin, 
wagons,  ploughs,  and  many  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral tools,  and  vegetable  seeds.  Cotton  has 
been  raised  for  generations  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  but  only  in  the  criukst  wav.  Three 
of  these  men  expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  there ;  and  one  of  them  said  as  the  boat 
moved  away  from  the  dock,  "I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  my  old  hmnc  to  carry  some- 
thing that  my  race  has  learned  here." 

MR.  WASHINGTON'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  the 
founder  and  principal  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  for  colored  youth,  has  been  prevailed 
on  to  write  the  story  of  his  life,  which  the  read- 
ers of  T/w  Oiif/ook  now  profit  by  week  by 
week.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  citizen 
of  the  Republic  whose  autobiography  would 
exceed  this  modest  narrative  in  its  direct 
human  interest.  The  literary  and  social  con- 
ventionalities that  we  put  as  a  hcrlpre  about 
literature  and  all  the  little  fuss  and  loolery  of 
commonplace  achievement  vanish  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man  who  is  called  and  ordained  for 
a  task  like  his,  and  who  writes  as  naturally  as 
he  worlcs. 

sbhator  gusenah  e.  davis 

THE  death  of  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis 
of  Minnesota  removed  one  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  public  life.  Both  by  his  ability 
and  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations  he  was  among  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  Senate.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York,  and  reared  in  Wisconsin,  whence, 
in  18^)1,  he  wi'nt  tn  the  front  as  a  private  in 
an  infantry  regiment.  After  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  St.  Paul.  He  was  a  membe»  of  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota,  twice  governor,  and 


he  was  elected  to  the  National  Senate  in  1877, 

and  twice  reelected,  the  last  time  in  18991  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Peace  Commissioners  to 
Paris.  lie  stood  squarely  for  accepting  our 
wider  responsibilities.  In  domestic  afifairs 
also  he  had  a  stalwart  courage.  During  the 
labor  trouble.s  of  1893,  he  denounced  from 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  those  who  sought  to 
defy  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  upheld  President  Cleveland. 

MR.  JOBH  FISKB'S  AMBRICAIT  BISTORT 

MR.  JOHN  FISKE  is  ncarin-  the  com- 
pletion of  hi.s  f^rcnt  scrie.'^  of  books  of 
Anieri("ni  history  which  will  make  a  continu- 
ous iianative  from  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent through  the  critical  period  of  1783-1789. 
He  is  now  finishing  his  volumes  on  the  colo- 
nies. No  such  contribution  has  been  made  to 
American  history,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  Amer- 
ican narrative  literature  —  if  it  be  fair  to  call 
these  great  books  narratives,  for  they  are  much 
more.  Between  volumes  of  history,  Mr.  Fiske 
goes  forward  with  his  even  jxreater  work  rep- 
resented by  "The  Destiny  of  Man,"  "The  Idea 
of  God,"  and  "  Through  Nature  to  God/'  How 
fortunate  that  in  this  one  great  instance,  as  in 
no  other,  cniHition  is  linked  with  mastery  of 
style,  in  this  richly  poor  time  of  dumb  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Fiske  will  .soon  reach  his  fifty-ninth 
birthday  (March  30);  and  this  prodigious 
quantity  of  work  (besides  his  earlier  "Outlines 
of  Cosmic  Philosophv  ")  has  been  done  while 
be  is  vet  \  i>uiii^  enough  lor  his  greatest  tasks 
to  lie  before  him. 

WHAT  hatioh AL  supRWACY  Dsnmos  on 

THEV  have  a  happy  habit  in  England 
and  Scotland  of  making  frequent  occa- 
sions for  important  speeches  by  their  greatest 
men,  and  great  Englishmen  rise  to  these  occa* 
skms.  Much  of  the  best  thought  of  the  time 
is  given  forth  in  this  fashion,  which  we  might 
well  imitate. 

One  siirh  recent  occasion  was  the  address  of 
Lord  Koseljcry,  on  Novetnher  ib,  at  Glasgow 
University,  on  "The  British  Empire,"  wherein 
he  declared  that  British  naval  and  commercial 
supremacy  would  in  the  new  centiirv  be  chal- 
lenged by  other  nations.  "  It  will  be  a  period 
of  keen,  intelligent,  almost  fierce  international 
competition,"  he  declared,  "  more  probably  in 
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the  arts  of  peace  than  in  the  arts  of  war " ; 
and  the  ICnjjIish  must  "  become  more  busi- 
nesslike and  thorough  as  warriors,  merchants, 
and  statesmen,  and  they  must  look  thoroughly 
to  the  training  of  first-rate  men  for  the  struggle 
ahead."  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
antiquated  methods  of  training  had  *'  almost 
resulted  in  commercial  disaster,  and  the  time 
had  arrived  to  reconsider  the  educational 
apparatus." 

On  this  same  text  an  earnest  .sermon  ought 
to  be  preached  in  every  university,  college, 
technical  school,  workshop,  factory,  and  com- 
mercial house  in  the  United  States.  Much 
of  our  educational  work  is  well  directed,  but 
much  of  it  is  wasted, — worse  than  wasted, — 
because  it  takes  no  heed  of  modern  American 
conditions. 

To  put  the  training  of  men  on  the  low 
basis  of  mere  commercial  results  is  to  de- 
grade education  :  no  well-balanced  man  would 
make  a  plea  for  a  system  that  left  out  a 
well-rounded  personal  development  and  the 
highest  ideals.  Hut  both  can  be  kept  in  a 
training  that  has  an  eye  single  to  the  devel- 
opment of  American  character  and  skill  — 
American  as  against  the  world.  Vague  and 
indefinite  aims,  or  no  aims  at  all,  are  the  pit- 
falls of  much  educational  effort.  National  ad- 
vancement and  supremacy  depend  now  more 
directly  than  ever  before  on  the  accurately 
directed  education  of  men. 


HOW  DEMOCRACY  PAYS  —  LITERALLY 

ENGLAND  is  excited  about  the  inroads 
that  American  and  German  manufactur- 
ers are  making  in  her  domestic  market  as  well 
as  in  her  foreign  trade.  Meetings  of  many 
sorts  have  been  held  to  listen  to  the  explana- 
tif)ns  of  economists  and  politicians.  Most  of 
them  have  spoken  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  as  one  cause,  and  of  the 
technical  education  of  the  Germans  as  an- 
other. But  the  main  cause  is  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  British  manufacturer  under  the 
tyranny  of  organized  labor. 

The  American  workingman  demands  good 
wages  and  limited  hours,  but  he  takes  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  doing  as  much  work  as  he  can, 
and  in  acquiring  greater  skill  to  increase  his 
output.  The  liritish  workman  has  come  to 
take  the  opposite  view  and  to  pride  himself 
on  doing  the  least  he  can  for  a  given  wage. 
Nearlv  all  the  liritish  unions  limit  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  shall  do  and  imj)ose  a  fine 
for  exceeding  it.  Under  such  a  system  the 
cost  of  production  is  fixed,  and  fixed  by  the 
unions.  There  is  no  elasticity.  This  rigidity 
of  the  cost  of  labor,  together  with  the  unions' 
unwillingness  to  use  improved  machinery,  has 
kept  English  capital  from  enlarging  old  plants 
or  building  new  ones  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands and  the  new  conditions  of  trade. 

In  the  United  States  the  building  trades 
have  tried  to  determine  how  much  a  man 
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may  do  within  a  given  time,  so  far  unsuccess- 
fully, thanks  no  doubt  to  the  intelligence  of 
workmen  themselves.  A  country  that  pays 
the  highest  wages  and  competes  with  coun- 
tries paying  the  lowest  (the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  the  same)  owes  its  success  to  the 
superior  skill  and  productiveness  of  its  work- 
men. Arbitrarily  limit  this  productiveness 
and  you  check  the  momentum  which  is  now 
carrying  the  United  States  to  a  position  of 
commercial  supremacy,  and  much  of  our  in- 
creasing opportunity  would  be  lost. 

The  labor  problem  presents  itself  in  every 
country.  It  is  constantly  before  every  em- 
ployer and  every  employee.  The  American 
manufacturer  knows  it,  but  he,  in  many  cast  s 
having  been  an  employee  himself,  keeps  close 
to  his  men  in  .sympathy  and  aim  and  interest. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  rule  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  rule,  trouble  is  avoided  ;  for  workers  there 
do  not  so  sharply  divide  themselves  into  the 
two  classes  of  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. 

The  British  employer  less  often  comes  in 
perscmal  contact  or  negotiation  with  his  men. 
The  employing  firm  is  to  them  an  impersonal 
thing.  The  classes  are  more  rigidly  fixed. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  in  a  very  literal 
and  fundamental  sense  democracy  pavs.  It 
is  not  for  Americans  to  say  what  the  English 
manufacturers  can  or  shall  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  misfortunes  that  are  costing  them  trade, 


but  great  American  employers  and  American 
trade  unions  may  find  much  to  think  of  in  the 
present  plight  of  their  British  competitors. 

TOO  LIBERAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  HAWAII 

THE  original  Cullom  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Territory  of 
Hawaii  required  that  an  elector  should  own 
$1000  worth  of  real  property  or  should  receive 
an  annual  income  of  Sfxx).  This  restriction 
on  the  suffrage  had  been  tried  and  proven 
efficient  in  protecting  the  government  of  Mr. 
Dole  from  the  corruptibility  of  the  natives 
before  the  Islands  came  under  our  control. 
But  this  property  qualification  was  stricken 
from  the  bill,  as  "  un-American."  The  royalist 
candidate  for  Congressional  delegate  won  the 
recent  election  over  both  the  Democrat  and 
the  Republican  candidates,  and  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands  has  had  a  direct  blow  in 
the  face.  This  royalist  delegate-elect,  Wilco.x, 
made  the  impression  on  the  natives  that  he 
would  do  something  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  monarchy,  and  proclaimed  revenge  on 
the  Americans.  His  record  as  a  revolutionist 
both  against  King  Kalakaua  and  the  late  re- 
public will  be  brought  out  in  the  contest  over 
his  seat  in  Congress,  liut  the  local  political 
situation  is  somewhat  .serious.  The  growth 
of  the  country  in  every  way  since  annexation 
has  been  remarkable  ;  Honolulu,  for  instance, 
having  increased  in  population  from  29,000  to 
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4 5, (XX).  Through  the  too  early  bestowal  of 
a  liberal  suffrage,  all  property  and  hope  of 
progress  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  retrogressive 
electorate.  Interference  with  the  existing  and 
thoroughly  tried  franchise  to  make  it  square 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an 
error  in  colonial  government. 

NEWSPAPER  MENDACITY 

MENDACITY  by  newspaper  correspond- 
ents becomes  a  more  serious  crime  as 
the  range  of  newspaper  reporting  increases, 
and  the  best  newspapers,  of  course,  make  the 
greater  effort  to  engage  only  truthful  men. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  their  trustworthiness 
becomes  better,  but  news-gathering  is  not 
even  yet  truthfully  organized.  The  menda- 
cious scoundrel  in  China  who  reported  the 
death  by  torture  of  the  foreign  ministers  in 
Pekin  last  summer  was  the  worst  offender 
perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  newspaper 
work  ;  but  another  correspondent,  quite  as 
depraved,  was  the  man  who  sent  despatches 
from  Galveston  to  several  journals  for  the 
first  week  after  the  disaster.  He  duped  the 
newspapers  and  rcjxjrtcd  harrowing  things 
that  never  happened,  many  of  which,  unlike 
the  Pekin  fal.sehoods,  could  never  be  cor- 
rected. One  difficulty  that  the  public  has 
in  knowing  what  is  now  going  on  in  China 
and  in  our  dependent  islands  is  the  continu- 
ally contradictory  nature  of  newspaper  de- 
spatches. Every  great  news-gathering  journa' 
ought  to  have,  as  some  of  them  have,  respon- 


sible correspondents  at  such  places,  whose 
names  shall  be  published  with  their  de- 
spatches. Anonymous  reporting  is  always 
a  temptation  to  men  to  accept  unverified 
statements  or  even  to  manufacture  news,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropics  and  in  foreign  lands. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEWEY  ARCH 

THF2  formal  abandonment  of  the  plan  to 
make  a  permanent  Dewey  arch  by  the 
committee  who  solicited  subscriptions  for  it, 
simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the 
temporary  arch,  which  had  stood  in  New 
York  for  more  than  a  year,  doubtless  means 
the  end  of  that  worthy  but  unlucky  enterprise. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  failed.  The  regrettable  but 
pardonable  folly  of  the  admiral  in  declaring 
himself  a  presidential  candidate  went  far  to 
cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  —  unfortu- 
nately and  even  unjustly.  His  splendid  ser\'ice 
is  an  imperishable  part  of  our  hi.story,  and  he 
has  a  firm  hold  on  the  national  gratitude. 
But  the  task  of  getting  money  for  the  arch 
came  unfortunately  in  the  year  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  sum  of  $65,ocx),  which 
had  already  been  collected,  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  donors;  for  the  committee,  after  a  vig- 
orous effort,  was  unable  to  collect  ^135,000 
more,  which  would  have  secured  another 
Si35,ocx)  that  had  been  conditionally  sub- 
.scribed.  The  arch  will  be  missed  by  resi- 
dents of  New  York  and  by  thousands  of 
visitors.    It  was  a  noble  memorial  of  a  great 
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achievement.  It  ought  to  have  been  perpetu- 
ated, not  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  of  M<inila 
only,  but  made  commemorative  also  of  the 
greater  naval  victory  at  Santiago. 

MS.  KRUEGER  IN  EUROPE 

MR.  KRUEGER  the  liocr  leader's  visit 
to  Europe,  if  it  would  ever  have  been 
availing,  is  pathetically  too  late.  It  will  only 
emphasize  the  advantage,  perhaps  the  duty, 
of  complete  surrender  by  the  Boers  rather 
than  the  continued  conduct  of  guerilla  war- 
fare. They  are  whipped,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Republics  have  become  British  colonies. 
The  British  may  yet  lose  men  and  may  reduce 
parts  of  the  country  to  desolation.  But  it  is 
too  late  for  the  Boers  to  hope  for  interven- 
tion. The  sympathy  of  great  masses  of  peo- 
ple they  have  had  and  will  have,  but  not  the 
help  of  any  government.  Mr.  Krucger's  re- 
ception in  France  amounted  to  nothing  more 


than  a  pious  exercise  of  the  French  emotion; 
in  shouting  sympathy  with  an  enemy  of  Eng- 
land. The  snubs  that  he  received  from  the 
Emperors  of  (Germany  and  Austria  were  what 
he  must  have  known  he  would  receive.  The 
old  man  wept.  He  is,  indeed,  a  pathetic  figure. 
But  nothing  is  left  to  him  but  a  retired  life  in 
Holland,  where,  if  reports  are  true,  he  may 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  very  comfortably  on 
the  large  treasure  that  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  from  Africa. 

THE  PARTIES  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICS 

IN  one  respect  the  condition  of  political  par- 
ties in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
is  alike :  the  Liberals  there  and  the  Demo- 
crats here  have  lacked  both  an  issue  and  a 
leader.  In  England  the  Conservatives,  owing 
to  the  war  in  Africa,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Reform  Bill  won  two  successive  general 
elections.     But  the  fortunes  of  the  Liber- 
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als  there,  as  of  the  Democrats  here,  have 
probably  now  seen  their  lowest  ebb.  In  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  which  began  on 
December  3  they  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
oversupplietl  with  issues  and  leaders.  In  the 
lime  of  great  disaster,  the  whole  nation  rallied 
to  the  Government's  support.  But  now  em- 
barrassments thicken.  The  war  dr.igs  on 
c.xasperatingly,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Heach 
has  announced  that  there  is  no  present  hope 
of  tax  reduction  ;  even,  after  the  fighting  is 
over,  the  army  must  be  brought  home  again, 
at  great  ex])ense,  and  the  war  debt  paid.  The 
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policy  of  the  Government  in  South  Africa  is 
certain  also  to  be  vigorously  attacked.  To 
stamp  out  a  guerilla  warfare  is  a  hard  task, 
particularly  for  a  humane  nation.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener is  certainly  the  right  man  for  that  kind 
of  work ;  but  war  is  at  best  a  barbarous  and 
cruel  thing,  and  the  newspaper  correspondent 
sees  everything  nowadays,  llow  is  England 
going  to  receive  the  policy  of  jiacification  by 
devastation.'  Moreover,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  political  wisdom  of  such  a  course.  Hoer 
and  Briton  have  got  to  live  together  in  South 
Africa ;  the  condition  of  Cape  Colony  is  even 


now  none  too  good ;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances conciliation  might  pay  better  than  too 
many  blows.  The  Conservative  party  may 
yet  f^nd  the  Transvaal  a  shirt  of  Nessus. 

THE  LONG-DRAWN-OUT  CHINESE  TROUBLB 

IN  Pekin,  the  foreign  Ministers  first  drew 
up  an  agreement  which  the  Powers  could 
not  accept,  and  the  opening  of  negotiations 
were  further  postponed  while  the  Govern- 
ments exchanged  views.  The  demands  de- 
cided on  by  the  Ministers  are :  a  monument 
to  Baron  von  Ketteler  and  apology  made  in 
Germany  by  an  imperial  prince;  the  execu- 
tion of  eleven  high  officers;  provincial  exami- 
nations to  be  suspended  for  five  years;  where 
outrages  occurred,  dismissal  and  punishment 
for  officials  permitting  future  disorders ;  in- 
demnities to  States,  corporations,  and  individ- 
uals ;  a  Foreign  Minister  in  the  place  of  the 
Tsung-li-yamen  ;  rational  access  to  the  Em- 
peror; the  razing  of  the  Taku  and  Chih-li 
forts  ;  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms ; 
resident  legation  guards  ;  and  po.sted  procla- 
mations against  the  Boxers  for  two  years. 

Some  of  these  provisions  are  far  from  hav- 
ing the  approval  of  our  Government,  and  our 
ambas.sadors  were  instructed  to  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  various  Foreign  Offices.  For 
some  days  there  was  grave  anxiety,  and  talk 
was  heard  of  withdrawing  the  negotiations 
entirely  from  Pekin,  where  feeling  against 
China  was  too  heated  to  give  moderate  coun- 
sels much  show,  and  where  it  was  felt  that 
Mr.  Conger  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  other  Ministers.  The  replies  of  the  for- 
eign Governments  greatly  relieved  this  anx- 
ietv.  Only  (Germany  seemed  inclined  to  stand 
out  for  the  entire  list  of  demand.s,  and  milder 
counsels  prevailed  at  the  German  court. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  another  signal 
victory  for  Mr.  Hay.  The  demands  of  the 
Powers  were  defeating  themselves.  No  one 
could  expect  the  princes  named  for  decapita- 
tion to  present  themselves  voluntarily  for  the 
process,  and  they  are  probably  stronger  than 
the  native  Gf)vernment.  l^y  imposing  impos- 
sible conditions  the  allies  were  sinij)ly  forcing 
on  war,  and  that  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
bring  the  dismemberment  of  China. 

If  the  Chinese  (iovernment  is  given  a  rea- 
sonable chance  in  this  matter  of  punishments, 
there  seems  now  only  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
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of  a  satisfactory  settlement  ot  the  present 
troubles;  but  that  obstacle  is  a  tremendous 
one.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  plain 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  would  be 
the  r|nestion  of  indemnity.  The  biU  for  the 
military  expenses  of  the  allies  is  reaching 
mammoth  proportions,  and  it  wiU  all  be  pre- 
sented to  China  unless  the  situation  can  be 
given  a  new  turn.  Gerinany  allows  her  offi- 
cers five  times  their  re^ailar  pay,  and  does 
everything  in  the  munificent  manner  which 
goes  naturally  with  spending  somebody  else's 
money.  Hut  China  cannot  pay  a  heavy  in- 
demnity  unless  the  management  of  the  finances 
is  {)ut  in  foreign  hands.  It  is  hard  tn  see  how 
this  can  be  done  without  paving  the  way  to 
practical  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Unless  the  Powers  which  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  preservinj]^  the  "admin- 
istrative and  territorial  integrity  "  of  China 
can  keep  the  figure  low,  this  indemnity  matter 
may  bring  all  our  past  efforts  to  naught. 

What  is  going  on  in  China  itself,  except  in 
the  parts  held  by  forei^^ners,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  course  of  events  equals  a 
French  farce  for  complications  and  a  melo- 
drama for  revolutions  and  surprises.  Con- 
ceminfj  the  doings  and  intentions  of  the 
rinvernnient  a  cloud  of  contradictory  rumors 
thickens  in  the  newspaper  despatches.  A  reit- 
erated report  comes  that  Emperor  Kwang-su 
will  return  soon  to  Pekin ;  it  is  the  best  of 
news,  if  true.  But  contradictions  multiply. 
Yu-Hsien,  having  committed  suicide  twice,  is 
now  to  be  executed ;  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung* 
Fuh'>Siang  have  raised  a  rebellion,  are  in  cus- 
tody, have  fled,  control  the  movements  of  the 
court.  The  absence  of  accurate  information 
suggests  the  question  whether  more  could  not 
be  done  to  open  avenues  of  reliable  informa* 
tion.  If  Russia  has  not  eyes  and  ears  at  the 
Chinese  court,  it  would  be  very  surprisint^ ; 
but  no  news  leaks  from  that  source  for  the 
benefit  of  the  allies.  To  the  rest  of  the  world 
Egyptian  darlcness  could  not  compare  with 
the  impeiwtrability  of  Chinese  diplomacy. 

It  appears,  however,  as  thoujijh  a  genuine 
effort  had  been  made  to  placate  the  Powers 
in  the  matter  of  punishments  —  certainly  an 
embarrassing  undertaking  for  a  fugitive  and 
shaken  central  authority  when  some  of  the 
criminals  are  powerful  chieftains  nt  the  head 
of  military  forces.    Yet  the  council  of  envoys 


at  Pekin  has  not  been  satisfied.  Meanwhile 
aggressive  military  operations  have  been  con- 
tinued under  Count  von  Waldersee's  direc- 
tion, by  expeditions  radiating  from  the  capital. 
At  this  distance  some  of  these  movements  seem 
quite  purposeless ;  it  is  possible  that  in  one  or 
two  cases  at  least  they  may  carry  relief  to  iso- 
lated missionary  parties.  But  some  have  a 
very  evident  object.  To  inirsue  the  court 
would  be  \  cry  hard ;  but  it  mig^ht  be  starved 
out  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  sent  from  the 
south  and  west.  If  it  should  come  to  war,  it 
is  very  ])rol)ahle  tluit  this  method,  successful 
once  before  in  Cliina,  would  be  that  employed 
to  bring  to  terms  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
her  party. 

But  as  this  record  closes,  the  dominant 

Powers  seem  agreed  on  a  less  severe  policy 
than  the  Ministers  in  Pekin  outlined.  The 
United  States  surely  will  not  change  its  course; 
and  there  is  hope  that  the  lQng<drawn>out  and 
troublesome  probtem  may  yet  reach  peaceful 
solution. 

"LITERATURE"  AND  LITERATURE 

A LITERARY  man  has  written  to  The 
World's  Work,  saying:  — 

"There  is  too  little  literature  in  the  magazine. 
It  ought  to  have  liteiaiy  essays  and  pleasant  chat 
about  books  and  short  stories  and  poems." 

A  frofcssional  man,  who  has  read  the  great 

books  of  the  world,  has  written  :  — 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  one  magazine  is  bold  enough 
to  emancipate  itself  from  'literature '  t " 

These  gentlemen  put  different  meanings  on 
the  word  '  literature.'  One  regards  it  as  criti- 
cism, as  essays  about  books  and  about  men 
who  write  books.  The  other  regards  it  as 
great  books  themselves;  and  he  looks  upon 
most  current  criticism  as  something  done  at 
second  hand. 

And  the  second  gentlenuin  is  right  in  his 
jutl^nient;  for  an  honest  effort  at  a  piece  of 
constructive  work,  even  if  the  result  be  a  dull 
novel  or  an  uninspired  poem,  or  a  common^ 
place  hist(Mry,  —  any  book  written  straifjht  out 
of  life  or  out  of  observation  of  life,  —  is  a 
better  thing  in  the  world  than  an  essay  about 
a  book  that  is  already  written  and  published 
and  may  itself  be  read,  unless  such  an  essay 
come  from  a  threat  man  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  l^oth  in  lite  and  in  literature,  and 
has  himself  constructed  a  hrsl-hand  book. 
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In  discussing  Uteratnre  and  in  etndymg  it, 

th  re  arc  t.  linis.  One  aim  is  to  broaden 
the  horizon,  to  fill  the  mind,  to  prow  —  the 
aim  of  personal  culture.  So  to  read  literature 
is  every  nan's  bounden  duty'.  But  the  way 
to  do  this  is  so  easy  that  many  men  never 
find  it  otit.  It  is  simply  to  read  the  f^reat 
books  of  the  world,  especially  the  great  books 
in  our  own  language  —  to  read  them  intelli- 
gently, diligently,  lovingly,  and  to  re-read 
them,  and  nut  to  nuiko  the  nvistake  of  reading 
about  them.  When  a  man  has  read  Shak- 
spere  once  a  year  for  half  a  iiictime,  or 
Wordsworth,  or  Thackeray,  or  Mark  Twain, 
or  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas"  half-a<iozen  times, 
why  on  earth  should  he  waste  his  time  in 
reading  what  some  other  man  (who  has  prob- 
ably read  th^  same  writers  less  often  and 
less  well  than  he)  has  to  say  about  them  ? 
The  unfortunate  truth  is,  most  persons  who 
accept  criticism  and  read  literary  essays  do 
not  read  great  books;  and  here  is  where 
the  damage  is  done.  A  man  that  is  willing 
to' surrender  his  own  judgment  to  another's 
soon  loses  his  judgment,  and  he  then  loses  his 
stomach  for  vigorous  literature  and  becomes 
content  to  feed  on  second-hand  things.  Since 
most  literary  essays  are  second-hand  products 
but  are  accepted  as  short  cuts  to  a  knowledge 
of  literature,  they  do  positive  harm  by  keep- 
ing well-meaning  persons  away  from  litera- 
ture. There  is  reason  to  fear,  for  instance, 
tiuit  more  women  have  listened  to  lectures 
on  Hrowninj^  and  read  essavs  ahoiit  him 
than  ever  read  Browning;  himscli.  i  he  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  helped  by  literary  essays 
and  critictsms— except  the  very  few  great 
essays  bv  ^rent  constructive  minds.  Writinjif 
them  and  reading  them  is  a  dissipating  and 
enervating  waste  of  time. 

The  other  aim  of  sane  and  vigorous  literary 
discussion  and  study  is  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  —  to  enconrac'e  the  con- 
structive impulse,  to  get  men  in  the  mood  to 
write  things. 

The  groups  of  men  and  women  who  lecture 
ahout  literature  and  who  listen  to  lectures, 
kill  the  creative  impulse  in  one  another  and 
in  most  young  persons  who  come  under  their 
influence.  A  man  or  a  journal  that  has  an 
ambition  to  make  Literature,  or  to  encourage 
the  makinjr  of  it,  runs  plump  a!xainst  the  fact 
that  in  our  time  and  our  country  the  most 


powerful  discouragemrats  come  from  the  criti- 
cal literary  class,  if  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
a  literary  class.  In  F.ni^land,  it  is  said,  manv 
young  literary  men  succumb  to  social  influ- 
ence. When  society  pays  attention  to  a  new 
writer,  he  runs  a  grave  risk  of  losing  the  inde> 
pendence  and  freshness  of  mind  that  constitute 
his  literary  capital.  In  the  United  States  a 
writer  who  falls  under  the  influence  of  our 
dUrttamii  a  likety  to  cease  to  grow.  Most  of 
our  writers  now  past  middle  life  are  doing  less 
good  work  than  they  did  in  early  life  for  this 
reason,  —  they  have  fallen  into  a  despondent 
critical  mood;  and  in  this  mood  they  mistake 
critidam  for  creation,  and  put  an  undue  value 
on  contemporary  jud^^ments. 

If  there  were  no  other  proof  that  our  pro- 
fessional guardians  of  literature  are  the  un- 
conscious enemies  of  the  very  thing  that  they 
mean  to  enconraf;;c,  proof  enough  is  found  in 
this  sin^^le  tact.  —  that  most  of  them  are  men 
who  are  themselves  hojieless  about  American 
civilization.  To  them  the  future  seems  dark. 
Out  of  despondency  literature  never  yet  grew. 

If  a  man  wish  to  add  to  our  Literature,  he 
can  afford  to  neglect  every  book -about- books 
that  was  ever  written  in  America.  Indeed, 
after  he  has  passed  his  schoolboy  period  he 
cannot  afford  to  read  them,  nor  can  he  afford 
to  pay  heed  to  the  criticism  of  despondency. 
If  he  fall  into  the  mood  of  despair  about 
democratic  institutions  and  learn  to  sneer,  he 
may  make  a  career  as  a  critic  and  lose  his  own 
soul,  but  he  can  add  ni>thii^g  to  the  creative 
impul.se  of  his  time. 

Perhaps  every  maker  of  literature,  when- 
ever he  lived,  has  been  obliged  for  his  own 
salvation  to  keep  aloof  from  the  critical  literary 
class  of  his  time,  Certamly  most  literary  men 
have  done  so  during  their  productive  periods. 
But,  whatever  may  be  true  about  the  post,  the 
hope  of  American  literature  now  is  not  in  men 
who  produce  or  who  feed  on  litem rv'  criticism 
and  literary  essays.  A  man  who  wi.shes  to 
write  something  at  first  hand  will  do  better  to 
play  golf  than  to  read  current  literary  essays ; 
for  golf  is  clieerfui  and  takes  one  outdoors. 
And  two  of  the  great  qualities  that  have  L^one 
to  the  making  of  the  literature  of  our  race  are 
cheerfulness  and  a  love  of  outdoor  life.  As 
soon  as  you  get  a  literary  cult  and  a  mere 
bonkish  life,  vou  are  in  a  fair  wav  to  get 
literary  cant  and  "  despair  of  the  republic." 
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A  man  who  would  make  American  litera* 
ture  now  must  feci,  as  all  the  greatest  literary 
men  of  our  race  have  felt,  from  Chaucer  to 
Kipling  and  Mark  Twain,  a  keen  common 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  men-,  and  a  kinship 
with  them;  and  he  must  know  and  feel  the 
s'.roni;  p<)sili\  c  forces  of  our  life.  Most  of  nil, 
he  must  have  mental  health  and  hope.  He 
must  know  (and  if  he  have  a  fresh  outdoor 
mind  he  will  know)  that  it  is  out  of  a  new 
national  impulse  that  literature  comes  into 
bein<^  — just  such  an  impulse  as  the  United 
States  now  feels.  That  this  impulse  expresses 
itself  chiefly  in  commercial  ways  is  natural; 
but  the  impulse  itself  is  worth  a  thousandfold 
more  than  its  direct  commercial  results. 

About  commercial  results  for  their  own  .sake 
The  World's  Work,  cares  less  than  it  cares 
for  anything  else  on  earth ;  about  literature 
and  its  production  it  cares  more  than  for  all 
other  thinLjs  put  toj^ether.  l-'or  that  reason 
it  welcomes  the  new  impulse  and  ho[.>es  to  do 
contemporary  literature  what  service  it  can  by 
direct  encouragement.  It  is  out  of  action, 
hope,  achievement  —  the  doing  of  things  — 
that  the  independence  of  mind  comes  which 
feels  the  constructive  impulse  —  never  out  of 
despair,  or  hesitancy,  or  second-hand  opinions. 
The  first  step  towards  such  an  independence 
of  mind  is  to  emancipate  one's  self  from  the 
critical  professionalism  of  the  "  literary  "  class 
to  which  our  friend  belongs  who  thinks  that 
there  is  some  helpful  connection  between 
Literature  and  "  literary  essays,  and  pleasant 
ch  1 1  ahotit  books."  These  are  the  tiU'Soldiery 
of  Literature. 

As  for  "  short  stories  and  poems,"  the  man 
who  does  not  get  enough  of  these  things  must 
five  in  an  inaccessible  cavern  cm  an  undis^ 
covered  island  in  an  unknown  sea. 

TBI  sucCBssioir  or  akt-fabs 

THE  close  of  Oscar  Wilde's  pathetic 
career  calls  to  mind  one  of  those  curi- 
ous spasms  of  affectation  which  from  time  to 
time  manifest  themselves  in  the  development 
of  artistic  taste.  We  are  going  through  one 
of  them  now,  if  the  silly  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  mau'azines  and  popular  books  arc  to  be 
trusted  as  good  evidence.  A  fad  —  in  Wilde's 
case  a  sunflower  and  a  couple  of  cat-tails  were 
tiie  poor  foundation  —  sweeps  over  the  art  of 
a  country  with  a  sort  of  blight  Permanent 


ideals  of  aesthetic  perfection  are  overcast,  and 
our  eyes  are  for  a  while  offended  or  pleased, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  monstrosities  in  form 
and  color,  staring  at  us  in  public  buildings, 
street  cars,  railway  coadies,  until  the  eye 
grows  too  weary  to  endure  it  longer  and  reac- 
tion  ensues.  These  poseurs,  preying  upon  the 
enthusiasms  nf  little  miiuls,  thus  have  their 
day  and  disappear.  But  the  poverty-stricken 
idealists  we  have  always  with  us,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  see  them  in  a  procession  of  decayed 
sovereignties,  as  it  were,  that  wc  realize  the 
permanence  of  human  folly  in  artistic  matters. 
The  days  of  the  present  one  must  be  nearly 
over:  we  are  getting  pretty  tired  of  symbolic 
flatnesses,  crude  color-contrasts,  and  mediaeval 
monstrosities.  The  doctrine  of  the  sijxnifi- 
cance  of  form  in  the  hands  of  the  present  lad- 
makers  has  already  produced  something  like 
a  riot  of  f ormiessness. 

THE  TAlllB  OF  A  GOOD  fiOAI> 

THE  Interstate  Good  Roads  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicap^o,  out- 
lined a  big  campaign.  It  asked  Congress  for 
$i50,cxx>  a  year,  to  be  spent  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  educating  the  people 
about  rosids.  A  national  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  promote  good  roads  legislation  in 
every  state,  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  about  the  need  of  good  roads 
and  about  methods  of  building  them.  The 
post  office  department  was  asked  tfi  make 
f^ood  roads  the  first  condition  of  granting  tree 
rural  delivery.  The  convention  was  not  a  big 
meeting,  but  in  this  work  a  few  men  have  had 
a  great  influence  The  subject  is  more  impor- 
tant than  it  is  interesting^  tn  reporters  and 
e.ssayists.  It  is  more  iniptirtant,  in  fact,  than 
most  subjects,  religious  or  secular,  that  con- 
ventions of  men  and  women  meet  to  discuss; 
for  a  man  that  in  any  way  helps  to  build  a 
good  road  where  a  bat!  one  ran,  docs  a  greater 
service  to  his  kind,  and  builds  a  more  lasting 
monument,  than  the  man  who  writes  a  his- 
torical novel,  for  instance,  or  who  sends  a 
mis.sionary  to  China ;  for  a  gnod  road  will 
outlast  a  bad  honk,  and  irtve  to  Christian  char- 
acter .screnite  and  continuity. 

THt  GKOWT.H  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

THE  new  Kepuri  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education  shows  the  growth  of  the 

public  schools  during  the  last  thirty  year^^ 
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a  growth  th.it  has  been  gratif5ring  in  most 
p:!'t s  rif  the  L  ni'>n,  but  in  some  rather  slow. 
Tiic  tuial  expenditure  for  public  schuolsi  in 
1899  was  more  than  $i87,cxx),ooo;  in  1870  it 
was  $69,000,000;  and  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture of  the  whole  population  was  respectively 
$1.75  and  $2.67. 


COMFAK  ATIVE  F.XPF.Nnm'RE  AND  ATTENDANCE  OK 
PUBLIC  SCHUOLS  IN  tSjo  AND  IN  1S99 


Statks 

ExrsNDRD  re*  C»riTA 
ma  PvBUc  Schools 

PbR   Cpxt   op  StMOOL 
I'ori  LATION  (SASU  1%) 

KnMxmKa  Scnool 

1S70 

1899 

1870 

1890 

W  9  inr* 

.•lAinc       ■     t  t 

fi.51 

^2.30 

87-35 

8i.4«; 

w  1 1 4nn  nfcli  wt* 

I.JO 

2.59 

9'3» 

72..  S 

1.51 

2.96 



81.88 

\f  sk      (*  h  II  ef*t  1 4 

3-73 

5.07 

7234 

75.28 

Iv  III  \t\f  1  wlflnrl 

2.05 

3^74 

59- 24 

iVO.53 

63.07 

V-ul1ill-(-|ll,Ul  •  • 

2.74 

3  5" 

72.32 

New  Vork 

2.17 

4-03 

S2.9S 

68.93 

NeM'  Jersey  ,  . 
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3-«2 

63.20 

65.29 

I'fnn'-\ Iv.uiia  , 

2.36 

3-21 

7<'^35 

D7<21 

mMfimtri    '1*4*4  fHlt 

m-'k  idM  Arc      ■  « 

1.21 

1.63 

;;o.Q4 

67.93 

\f  A  rv  1  a  nfi 

••S3 

2.38 

46.70 

64.12 

U^iala  VAMUIDIIUI  t 

2.77 

392 

41.(10 

61.24 

\  ir^iniA  ... 

•47 

■•'S 

32.34 

61.04 

V 1  rcn  1119 

1.36 

2.36 

49-47 

81. to 

.16 

•53 
•.%9 

31.23 

62.39 

South  CaiotiDt 

.38 

27.28 

55.40 

.24 

.91 

1 1..S9 

6i.f)9 

171#%«Syl* 

rioriu*    .    .  • 

.66 

«-30 

21.21 

6337 

South  LenlrtXl 

Kentucky    •  • 

.80 

1.31 

76. 

1  cnnt;»cv    *  « 

•yi 

•S3 

32. 

74.62 

A 1 9  rt9  tVkA 

.36 

.46 

40.36 

67.58 

\f  iKft!a«i  nnl 

ivft  iwiaai  MIH     •  » 

i.ii 

.Si 

4o.(>o 

69.17 

•7« 

•79 

24.7?* 

40.57 

Kt"*^  •     •     •  * 

•74 

M9 

31. 

52.22 

Art-:  .'V'lsas ... 

1.02 

40.29 

64.27 

tf  t  L  1  k  )i  <  \tw  9 

1.68 

79.84 

Koith  Cfntrai 

Ohio  .... 

3.5a 

321 

84.04 

73-88 

In  liana  ... 

t.70 

3.62 

7S.f,4 

85.33 

lUinois   .  .  . 

a.57 

349 

66.07 

2.33 

a-57 

79.66 

7S.56 

t.70 

73.92 

^>9.25 

MiBBcauia   .  . 

2.06 

2.82 

75.92 

72.38 

Iowa  .... 

2.70 

3-So 

S-.V-. 

Missouri  .    .  . 

.</9 

2.^0 

50.03 

7  0.1  2 

Ni  tth  1  i.il  -  ta  1 
Suuth  l  iakuta  j 

1.29 

3.<.6  1 
3-52  i 

39.26 

70.05 

73-73 

Nebraska    .  . 

2.61 

2« 

58.76 

77,f.2 

Kantai    .   ,  . 

2.24 

3.00 

74.32 

88.20 

WttUm 

MOQIMM .    .  . 

1.62 

3.16 

70.24 

78.94 

W^ming    .  . 

•7« 

1.90 

45-U 

S4  16 

Cokwado .    .  . 

1-44 

3-7° 

42.28 

80.12 

New  Mexico 

.05 

.Ss 

4.42 

52.24 

Arizona   .    .  . 

0 

2.60 

68. 1 7 

Utah  .... 

1. 28 

369 

5.1-36 

82.54 

Nevada    «    .  . 

'•93 

4.96 

5.?-'-'7 

81.78 

Idaho  .... 

1.17 

'•75 

4(>.o6 

76.H2 

Washinflton .  . 

1.30 

3^So 

()9. 

91-42 

Califwniift   .  . 

i.65 

3^7 

67.73 

l»6.8o 

a.93 

4^ 

63.64 

70.95 

Massachusetts  continues  to  pay  the  hif;hest 
per  capita  rate  for  public  schools  (S5.07), 
North  Carolina  the  lowest  (53  cents).  Many 
of  the  Southern  states  show  substantial  even 
if  slow  progress ;  but  Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas show  a  decreased  per  capita  expenditure 
these  thirty  years. 

Such  a  table  can,  of  course,  tell  nothing  of 
the  very  great  advance  that  lias  been  made 
in  method  and  efficiency. 

REVIVED  ACimiY  OH  IBS  PACIFIC  COAST 

TlIK  country  on  the  Pacific  slope  has 
entered  a  new  period  of  activity  which 
promises  the  magniiicent  destiny  that  it  hoped 
long  ago  to  work  out  Early  in  this  decade 
industrial  progress  there  halted;  the  cities 
refused  to  grow ;  immio^ration  to  the  rural 
districts  became  less ;  opportunities  for  labor 
and  capital  were  hard  to  find ;  good  harbors 
were  only  half  filled  with  masts  and  stacks ; 
and  rrfowirtg  fruit  at  low  prices  and  the  care 
of  invalids  seemed  likely  tj  remain  the  chief 
industries.  But  in  the  last  two  years  a  change 
has  coroe.  The  Alaskan  gold  discoveries 
brought  activity  and  prosperity  on  Puget 
.Sound;  and  every  commercin!  enterprise  on 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  helped  by  the  ex- 
tension of  American  influence  in  the  Orient 
and  the  enormous  growth  of  American  foreign 
trade. 

Seven  hundred  sawmills  are  now  running 
at  full  time  in  the  three  Pacific  states;  a 
bountiful  fruit  crop  has  been  gathered  and 
sold  at  the  best  prices  obtained  for  years; 

from  San  Dic^^^o  to  Seattle  the  harbors  are 
crowded  with  stiipping,  which  brinLjs  good 
profits  to  the  owners  of  vessels;  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  shipyards  are  building 
hulls  for  the  Pacific  trade.  In  the  crowded 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  with  if  seven  miles 
of  docks,  ships  anchor  amidstream,  awaiting 
their  turn  to  receive  or  to  discharge  cargo; 
and  long-delayed  plans  for  reclaiming  vast 
tracts  of  arid  land  have  been  taken  up  again 
to  supply  the  needs  of  incoming  settlers  and 
the  enlarging  activities  of  the  pioneers.  All 
that  is  needed  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  make  their 
commercial  po=;ition  permanently  secure,  is 
the  cutting  of  the  iiithmian  canal. 
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THERE  is  no  more  encouraging  note 
in  the  whole  chorus  of  American  in- 
dustry than  that  which  comes  from 
the  shipyards.  The  building  of  modem  ships, 
particularly  the  building  of  naval  ships,  is  per- 
haps the  most  far-reaching  problem  before 
the  American  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
marked  naval  orrowth  of  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  world  at  large  reaches  this  year  its 
highest  mark  in  this  country.  When  work  is 
begun  upon  the  five  new  battleships  and  six 
armored  cruisers  which  have  been  added 
only  recently  to  the  list,  the  United  States 
will  have  more  naval  ships  building  and  to  be 
built  than  any  other  government  Even  in 
tables  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
naval  butlj^ets  durin^^  the  last  ten  years  this 
government  takes  place  only  second  to  Russia. 
The  Russian  budget  was  last  year  four  times 
as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago^  our  own  was 
trebled,  as  was  Germany's,  while  even  the 
British  were  forced  by  competition  to  appro- 
priate twice  as  much  as  in  1889. 

This  great  world  movement  of  navy  build- 
ing has  been  accompanied  by  a  phenomenal 
growth  and  increase  in  the  yards  of  the 
I'nited  States  during;  the  la^t  two  ycLirs  which 
can  point  to  but  one  end.  Shipbuilders  are 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  flag  out  into  the 
world  and  claim  their  old-time  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  sea.  And  further,  far  beyond 
the  old-time  prowess  of  the  sailing  clipper 
builders,  they  are  making  ready  to  furnish 
foreign  navies  with  marvels  of  sea  fighters 
from  monster  warships  down  to  venomous 
little  torpedo  boats.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  our  reappearance  as  shipbuilders  for  the 
world  at  large.  For  while  we  still  maintained 
our  old  position  as  the  second  of  shipbuilding 
countries,  our  output  had  decreased  from  one- 
third  of  all  the  tonnaf^e  built  annually  tf>  one- 
eighth.  Great  Britain  had  secured  all  the 
work  lost  to  us  since  1861,  but  Germany  was 
making  a  ^reat  effort  to  pass  US  on  the  li.st. 
In  1899  Great  Britain  built  1,7^1,54^  tons,  the 
United  States  only  267,600  tons,  and  Germany 
260,000  tons. 


The  chief  cause  for  the  loss  of  prestige  by 
shipyards  here  was  the  change  from  the  use 
of  wood  to  iron  and  steel.  This  found  builders 
everywhere  unable  to  cope  with  British  com- 
petition. The  industry  here  had  its  birth 
in  the  prodigal  richness  with  which  Ameri> 
can  forests  furnished  shipbuilding  material. 
When  the  world  turned  its  back  on  these  it 
went  to  the  furnaces  and  metal  workers  of 
England,  at  that  time  far  in  advance  of 
similar  development  elsewhere.  But  even 
after  there  had  been  progress  here  in  steel 
and  iron  industries  second  to  none,  their 
adaptation  to  sea  work  seemed  for  some  time 
deferred.  Even  now  the  awakened  craft 
must  face  terrific  competition  abroad  and 
growing;  difficulties  at  home.  It  seems  hard 
that  simultaneously  with  this  outreaching  of 
Yankee  shipyards  for  the  shipbuilding  of  the 
world,  the  price  of  steel  for  plates  should  have 
advanced  nearly  20%  from  1898  to  1899, 
accompanied  by  an  even  greater  increase  in 
other  necessary  products.  Labor  here  is  also 
higher  than  in  England,  although  up  to  this 
time  there  has  been  less  trouble  with  the 
unioi^s  which  have  so  disturbed  work  there 
for  the  past  three  years.  In  regard  to  ship- 
building materials,  however,  it  seems  easily 
proven  that  the  United  States  can,  under 
normal  conditions,  produce  them  at  less  cost 
than  Great  Britain. 

Undoubtedly  the  new  impetus  given  to 
American  naval  shipbuilding  dates  from  the 
bulh  of  the  new  navy  in  1882.  Since  then, 
forty  vessels  have  been  added,  with  very  few 
exceptions  entirely  American  in  their  planning 
and  building.  This  is  a  wonderful  output  for 
twenty  years  of  work,  but  it  will  be  easily 
eclipsed  in  the  nest  few  years.  There  are 
now  seventy  shi|)s  building  fur  the  navy,  and 
contracts  for  i-levcn  more  are  now  being 
made.  It  was  only  in  1880  that  a  well-known 
American,  responding  to  the  toast  "Our 
Navy,"  said :  "  I  f  the  length  of  my  reply  b  to 
be  governed  bv  the  si7e  of  our  navv,  I  have 
already  said  too  much."  He  or  those  about 
him  could  scarcely  have  foreseen  that  in  1900 
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wc  would  itave  a  navy  of  which  no  nation 
coutd  fail  to  be  proud. 

The  shipyarils  of  the  country  have  grown 
in  si/1'  and  number  as  the  building;  of  the 
navy  progressed,  and  in  direct  consequence  of 
contracts  awarded  by  the  government  In 
fact,  in  one  instance^  a  very  promuing  plant, 
the  William  R.  Trigg  Company,  of  Richmond, 
V;i ,  was  organized  after  its  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  torpedo  boats  and  two 
deitroyerfl  were  auccessfaL  This  was  m  the 
summer  of  1898.  Within  six  mondts  work 
had  been  begun  and  two  hundnd  men  were 
emplnv<'d.  Now  there  arc  ovlt  L-i<;ht  hundred 
cnipiuyces,  twetily-iivo  addiiioiud  acrcii  ut 
ground  have  been  secured,  and  every  mdica^ 
tion  points  to  the  early  development  of  a 
shtftvard  of  the  ftrst-clnss.  This  is  only  an 
example  of  the  deveiopmcnt  and  enlargement 
of  the  yards  everywhere  following  upon  the 
awards  of  contracts  now  in  the  course  of 
fulfilment.  All  over  the  country,  except  on  the 
(irr  it  1  ,akcs,  where  treat  v  stipulations  prevent, 
arc  distributed  a)ntracts  for  buildinj;  large  and 
small  craft,  torpedo  boats,  t<<i}jcdo-boat  de- 
stroyers, and  so  on,  which  go  to  make  up 
seventy  vessels  in  ail  buildini;. 

'!  luTc  am]ilc  evidence  to  be  had  in  the 
trade  journals  and  elsewhere  tliat  all  of  the 
325  shipyards  in  the  United  States  are  taking 
part  in  this  marked  revival  of  trade.  Thci  e 
seonis  a  wiilespread  mnvi-mont  for  the  buiid- 
ii»g  of  new  and  belter  shops,  lor  the  addition 
of  increased  power  plants,  and  a  general  ex- 
tension of  the  scope  of  work  formerly  done. 
The  startini;  of  new  conipaiiies  is  the  best  evi- 
dence (>f  the  pr  spority  oi  the  old,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  nu>tc  than  $20,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  shipyards  which  huve  been  planned 
and  begun  within  the  past  two  years  shows  of 
itsolf  the  outn  .rliir^  growth  ol  the  indiislrv. 
(.M  the  570.1  H.i».).oi)u  worth  ot  tonnai;e  now 
buitdini;  in  this  country,  which  price  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  armor  and  armament,  the 
N  i  w  Department  will  p  ay  :^  ?s.o^»ooo,  and 
the  l\us>ian  government  tor  the  two  vessels 
building  at  tlu:  Crumps'  j>5,ooo.ooo. 

The  tine  old  story  of  the  United  States 
navy  has  begun  a  new  chapter.  And  it  is 
cause  fi>r  tremeiulous  s.itis!  actiiMi  that  the  new 
has  pnnen  so  tar  fully  writhv  ot  tlic  old.  No 
easy  standard  had  been  seL  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  in  reviewing  an  Amcr-< 


ican  squadron,  Lord  Nelson  said,  "  There  is 
in  the  handling  of  those  transatlantic  ships 
a  nucleus  of  trouble  for  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain."  That  U  ouble came  with  terrific  verity 
in  I«I2,  when  the  greatest  of  Old  World  sea 
powers,  built  up  through  long  years  of  un« 
counted  cost  in  experience  and  expenditure, 
promised  to  be  suddenly  and  easily  shattered 
by  the  stripling  navy  of  the  New.  Fvon  if  ho 
seldom  mentions  it,  no  Englishman  ever  for- 
gets that  in  seven  months  five  hundred  British 
merchantmen  and  three  frigates  surrendered, 
while  not  a  .sin^^Ic  American  frigate  struck  her 
flag,  'i'his  memory  makes  particularly  useful 
the  English  view  of  the  work  of  our  navy 
buOders  of  to-day.  It  b  so  sure  to  be  jealously 
just. 

"  Nauticus,"  an  eminent  British  naval  au- 
thority, speaking  in  the  Fortnightly  Ri  t'ietv, 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  of  our 
battleships  with  those  of  the  French  and 
British.  Speaking  of  the  ffiwa  and  Indiana^ 
he  says:<— 

**  I  have  observed  that  they  compare  unfavorably 

in  the  matter  of  speed  with  such  ships  of  the  same 
cla^s  as  the  Renrnw,  [  I'-iitish""  and  the  fautri^in'f'/'rry 
[Frenchj,  but  in  almost  every  other  respect  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  imroeasanbly,  nay  cmshingly, 
superior.  But  I  do  not  regard  t.  L  <i  as  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  I)  ittleship.  What,  lur  ex.'unple,  could 
be  the  value  in  pnu  iice  of  the  Hcnou'iis  superior 
speed  OS  against  that  of  the  InSana  t  It  might, 
it  is  true,  ona' !  '  t!ie  R-n  ron  to  force  action,  but 
with  an  opponent  so  gre.itly  superior  in  gun-fire 
our  diip  could  scarcely  hope,  other  thfaigs  being 
equal,  to  achieve  success.  If  the  two  ships  weie 
engaged  how  to  l)0«',  stern  to  stem,  or  bon-  to  stpm, 
the  United  States  ship  could  deal  blows  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  British  ship,  and  in  the 
a^^iegate  nearly  twice  as  heavy.  Even  if  they 
eni:ac:e<l  bn  <  i.l^i  Irfo  broadside,  the  nggregn tr  rnercr 
of  the  .Auiencati  lire  would  be  much  more  ihaa 
doulUe  that  of  the  British.  But  with  our  huge 
A\  .*>.>.■  (•'/  .';'«  ur  our  great  Rm-ur  GiW^X''  as  our 
c  hamp. on,  we  would  not  fare  much  better,  ka  the 
Anictu  ans  distribute  their  guns  much  more  advan- 
tageously than  we  do.  In  the  War  of  i  Si  3  we  were 
oMi..;!-- i.  m'u  h  .i^.iinst  our  wHl,  to  take  Ie>>  'ns  from 
the  L  lutcd  Slates  on  the  proper  way  of  gunning 
fttgaies.  We  might  do  worse  now  than  tidce  les- 
sons from  the  United  States  on  the  proper  way  of 
r;iinniiii:  tiatilf >.!-ii'>>  ;  and  also  of  c:'<Tininj  rnns«-rs, 
for  AoK-ncan  cruisers  are  as  sujwnor  to  ours  as 
American  batt]eshi|>s  are." 
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The  unrestrained  indorsements  of  Ameri- 
can naval  workers,  the  men  who  design  and 
the  men  who  construct,  coming  from  such 

sources,  are  enough  to  fire  them  on  to  further 
achievement.  Such  comment  as  this  natu- 
rally points  to  a  widening  ot  shipbuilding  here 
which  it  never  had  in  the  days  of  its  former 
supremacy.  This  is  the  building  of  fighting 
ships  for  foreign  countries.  The  Russian  and 
Japanese  ships  built  and  building  at  the  Cramp 
yard  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco  are  the  direct  triumph  of 
just  this  superiority  in  our  modern  na\'y  over 
all  manner  of  subtle  intrigue  and  influence 
exerted  in  behalf  of  foreign  shipbuilders.  The 
Japanese  cruisers,  the  Ckifyw,  built  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Kasmjp,  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, are  already  fit  examples  in  their  class 
of  American  achievement.  Great  things  are 
promised  and  expected  of  the  (irst-class  Rus- 
sian batdeship  JReivmtn  in  construcdon  at  the 
Cram p  yard.  It  is  a  terrific  warrior,  expected, 
in  spite  of  its  12,750  tons,  to  maintain  a  speed 
of  eighteen  knots.  The  Russian  commerce 
destroyer  yafyag^,  from  the  same  builders,  6cxx) 
tons,  is  a  veritable  huntnnan  of  the  sea,  going 
twenty-three  knots  when  on  a  trail.  News- 
paper annnnncements  tell  us  that  the  plac- 
ing of  a  contract  for  a  Turkish  cruiser  with 
American  builders  is  imminent. 

An  entrance  into  this  field  of  the  work 
carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  not  only  cx- 
tcnclini;  the  credit  of  American  commercial 
probity,  but  of  proving  a  still  greater  power 
in  the  sphere  of  international  finance.  Let  a 
government  announce  a  projected  increase  in 
its  navy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  great 
long-reaching  arms  of  financial  influence  and 
diplomatic  intrigue  will  be  set  in  motion  for 
furthering  the  claims  of  contesting  bidders. 
It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  see  such  a  con- 
test during  diplomatic  residence  in  a  Kuro- 
pean  capital.  The  Government  decided  to 
increase  its  navy.  The  statement  of  this  in- 
tendon  was  not  a  day  old  before  all  manner 
cf  activity  ttad  begun.   The  largest  of  the 


British  shipyards  keep  a  permanent  agent  at 
every  capital  for  just  such  emergencies.  Nat- 
urally these  were  first  at  the  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  but  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others  —  all  [ircparcd  to  move  the 
earth  for  success.  Before  a  month  had  passed 
the  contest  had  climbed  up  from  the  hands 
of  these  agents,  through  their  chiefs,  to  the 
heads  of  great  banks  and  financial  powers 
generally  which  had  influence  in  that  country, 
on  to  the  very  ambassadors  themselves.  To 
secure  contracts  amounting  to  less  than 
$5,000,000  it  was  not  thought  undignified  for 
the  embassies  to  enter  the  scramble  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  shipyards.  And,  as  one 
knew  well  that  many  ministry  men  and  even 
palace  officials  had  to  be  propitiated  "  by  the 
successful  contestant,  one  wondered  if  some 
scheme  of  profit-shariiit;  had  not  been  ar- 
ranged as  a  reward  for  ambassadorial  activi- 
ties. 

Even  these  mighty  instruments  failed  to 

sernre  a  settlement  of  the  contest  for  months, 
and  all  who  understood  its  scope  looked  on  in 
wondering  interest.  There  was  missing  no 
influence  which  could  possibly  be  brought  to 
bear  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  in  favor 
of  cither  of  the  bidders  to  whom  the  contest 
finally  narrowed  down.  Diplomatic  conces- 
sions were  solemnly  if  unofficially  oflFered  by 
cabinets  in  return  for  the  awarding  of  the 
work  to  their  builders.  And  when  it  fiii.i^Iy 
looked  as  if  one  covmtr}'  was  to  secure  l!ie 
work,  when  thousands  upon  thousands  had 
been  spent  in  "facilitation,"  suddenly  came 
the  announcement  that  the  emperor  of  one  of 

the  contesting  countries  was  comini;  on  a  \  i<it. 
Of  course  some  public  reason  of  congratulation 
or  condolence  was  given  for  this  expedition. 
But  commonly  it  was  known  that  the  impe- 
rial guest  spent  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
his  time  in  arguing  the  superiority  of  his 
home  shipbuilders;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  he  proved  an  excellent  commercial 
traveller,  and  went  home  with  the  orders  in 
his  pocket. 
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GREAT  IRRIGATION  ENTERPRISES 


THE  United  States  still  owns  6oo,ooo,- 
OOO  acres  of  v-^cnnt  public  land,  of 
which  374,0(jo,ooo  are  good  lor  graz- 
ing, 96,cxx>»C)00  will  yield  fuel  and  fence  tim- 
her,  and  70,000,000  timber  of  commercial 
value,  and  60,000,000  are  yi^  desert  Tkese 
arc  the  facts  officially  given  out  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Irrigation  Association  in 
Chicago  in  November. 
There  is  water  enough  to  turn  between 

75,000,000  and  100,000,000  acres  of  grazing; 
land  into  farm  land,  if  this  water  can  be 
properly  distributed.  The  average  size  of 
an  irrigated  farm  is  forty  acres.  The  arid 
states  alone,  then,  have  room  (five  persons  to 
a  farm)  for  an  increase  of  more  than  10,000,- 
000  to  the  agricultural  population.  The 
reclamation  of  this  arid  land,  it  is  estimated, 
would  give  a  livelihood  to  50,000,000  more 
persons  than  the  United  States  can  aocom« 
modate  comfortably  under  present  conditions. 

But  large  capital  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
irrigation  plans  now  most  discussed.  Ini« 
gating  work  on  a  small  scale  has  generally 
been  successful,  but  the  larp^cr  investment 
has  not  paid.  The  Association  asks  govern- 
ment aid  to  build  reservoirs  to  make  the  arid 
spaces  available  for  homesteaders.  They 
wish  Congress  to  declare  the  title  to  all 
water  not  yet  appropriated  as  forever  rest- 
ing in  the  government. 

When  Congress  asks  government  experts 
for  advice  as  to  when  and  where  to  commence 
work,  they  will  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  5i,ooo,O0O  for  a  dam  across  the  Gila  River 
near  San  Carlos,  in  Arizona,  and  $2,000,000, 
more  or  less,  to  turn  the  wattts  of  St  Mary 
River  in  Montana  from  their  natural  course 
toward  Hudson  T?ay  into  the  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  River.  These  are  two  great 
irrigation  plans  which  affect  areas  that  may 
become  populous  states. 

The  Gila  River  rises  in  New  Mexico  and 
flows  enstrrly  acrns'^  ^mithcrn  Arizona  thmugh 
a  KUinlrv  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  ;)eace. 
ful  Indians.  As  the  country  has  become  set- 
tled, the  lands  held  by  the  Indians  have  been 


reduced  to  a  reservation  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  The  whites,  especially  the  Mormons, 
have  taken  up  lands  above  them,  and  have, 
with  large  ditches,  drawn  all  of  the  water 
from  the  river  during  seasons  of  scarcity,  so 
the  Indians  can  no  longer  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  have  in  effect  become  paupers.  Enough 
water  can  be  secured  by  storing  the  floods  of 
the  Gila.  Storage  on  a  large  scale  only  is 
practicable,  and  the  needed  dam  and  reservoir 
will  cost  .about  $1,000,000.  This  will  supply 
water  not  only  for  the  150,000  acres  ot  arable 
land  owned  by  the  Indians,  but  also  for  over 
lOO^ooo  acres  of  vacant  public  lands,  so  that 
the  first  cost  of  the  reservoir  can  be  reimbursed 
from  subsequent  settlement. 

The  othet  project,  in  Montana,  is  to  divert 
water  which  now  flows  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains northerly  into  Canada  by  way  of  the  St 
Mary  River,  taking  it  out  of  the  river  before 
it  reaches  the  international  boundary,  carryings 
it  many  miles  to  the  east,  and  hlling  up  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River  at  a  season 
when  they  are  now  almost  entirely  dry—- in 
effect  taking  the  stream  from  our  northern 
neighbors.  St.  Mary  River  rises  in  northern 
Montana,  starting  from  the  Biackloot  glaciers 
and  receiving  effluents  from  several  others, 
and  flows  into  a  lake  known  as  the  Upper  St- 
Mary  Lake,  below  which  is  the  Lower  St.  Mary 
Lake,  the  two  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land.  St.  Mary  River  flows  out  of 
the  lower  lake,  and  within  a  short  distance  is 
joined  by  a  stream  equally  as  large,  known  as 
the  Swiftcurrcnt  River,  From  the  confluence 
of  these  streams  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  the  river  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

Milk  River  heads  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  L;rcat  ridf^e  which  separates  the  St.  Mary 
from  the  Miik  River,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Missouri  drainage.  The  streams 
flowing  from  this  ridge  are  small  and  carry 
but  little  water,  running  thronp;h  prairie  almost 
from  thrir  start.  The  Milk  River  flows  into 
Canailu  and  reenters  the  United  Slates  about 

one  hundred  miles  east  of  its  first  crossing  of 
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the  boundary.    There  is  very  little  water  in 
this  stream  during  the  irrigation  season. 
Govemnietit  engineers  declare  it  practicable 

to  divert  the  water  from  St.  Mary  River  a 
short  distance  below  the  outlet  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  can  then  be  carried  eastward  till  it 
turns  its  water  into  Sage  Creek,  a  lower 
tributary  ol  Milk  River,  thence  on  to  the 

Missouri. 

The  canal  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut  would 


make  available  all  the  land  it  could  supply 
with  water,  besides  turning  many  dry  river- 
beds into  flowing  streams.  While  it  would 
reclaim  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  for  settlement,  this  would  not  be  its  only 
result,  for  it  would  render  habitable  a  vast 
area  of  country,  fertile  but  now  arid,  and 
unlock  the  door  to  the  natural  wealth  of  a 
re<;ion  greater  in  extent  than  many  of  the 
states. 


THE  NEW  YALE 

BY 

HERBERT  A.  SMITH 


THE  election  of  President  Hadley  less 
than  two  years  ago  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  meaning  that  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Yale  had  been  begun.  It 
was  thought  especially  sii^nificant  that  the 
man  chosen  to  be  the  head  of  the  university 
when  it  should  enter  its  third  century  was 
Still  a  young  man,  that  he  was  an  investigator 
and  scholar  of  the  modern  type,  trained  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  his  college,  and  that 
he  was  not  a  clergyman  —  the  first  layman  to 
occupy  the  presidency.  His  candidacy  re* 
ceived  the  support  of  the  body  of  the  alumni 
and  of  the  faculty;  but  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  him  was  among  the  younj^er  men ; 
and  some  ultra<onservatives  were  for  a  time 
not  without  forebodings  that  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  the  lines  of  Yale's  past  develop- 
ment might  follow  his  election. 

In  the  past,  the  most  vaiuahle  characteristic 
of  the  training  received  at  Yale  has  been  that 
it  makes  a  man  socially  useful.  The  typical 
Yale  man  is  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical,  American,  democrntir. 
Intellectual  isolation  and  ineffectiveness  are 
not  qualities  which  flourish  in  her  atmosphere. 

But  many  changes  have  come  over  college 
life  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  these  are 
due  to  new  social  conditions,  some  to  new 
educational  requirements  and  opportunities. 
The  old  Yale  of  the  brick  row,  of  plain  living, 
of  narrow  curriculum,  and  severe  discipline  is 
left  behind.  American  life  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  forty  years  ai^o.  Duriiij;  the 
same  period  the  intellectual  world  has  been 


revolutionized.  Both  these  facts  have  pro- 
foundly affected  the  colleges.  Are  they  likely 
to  affect  the  broad  result  on  character  of 
college  life? 

There  are  many  ideals  of  what  a  university 
should  be.  One  is  the  ideal  of  a  place  where 
everything  that  is  known  is  taught,  and  where 
new  knowledge  is  being  discovered;  a  place 
where  specialists  are  trained.  Anoth^  is 
that  of  a  jilace  where  gentlemen  gather  for 
the  leisurely  pursuit  of  that  liberal  culture 
which  is  the  possession  of  the  finest  aristoc- 
racy— the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Another 
is  that  of  a  place  where  each  student  gains 
the  fullest  development  of  his  individuality  — 
where  personalities  are  set  free.  But  no  one 
has  emphasized  so  strongly  as  President 
1 1  ad  ley  the  conception  of  the  university  as  a 
place  for  the  makinp^  of  citizens,  for  training 
men  to  public  service,  to  social  usefulness. 
Whatever  changes  in  college  life  and  in  edu- 
cational methods  may  come,  the  aim  of  Yale 
is  to  continue  to  do  what  it  has  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

The  duties  which  have  fallen  to  Yale's  new 
president  were  determined  by  the  position 
which  the  institution  had  reached  when  he 

succeeded  to  the  office.  The  last  fifteen 
years  have  been  years  of  rapid  growth.  The 
old  brick  row  of  dormitories  and  recitation 
buildings  has  melted  away  before  the  quad- 
rangle—  the  evidence  of  freer  student  ex- 
penditure and  larf^er  needs  of  instruction. 
Tn  iSSo  there  were  612  college  undergradu- 
ates; in  1890,  832  ;  iu  1899,  1224.    The  colle- 
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giate  faculty  in  the  aame  years  numbered 
respectively  30^  $3,  and  113.   Twenty  years 

ago  the  academic-il  course  was  almost  wholly 
prescrilx'd ;  in  1 890.  two-thirds  prescribed, 
with  119  elective  courses  open  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work ;  this  year  tfiere  are  273 
undergraduate  elective  courses,  with  rigidly 
required  work  limited  to  Freshman  and  three 
hours  of  Junior  year.  No  Sophomore  now  has 
to  take  cither  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics. 

Meanwhile  around  the  college  has  formed 
the  university.  The  change  in  corporate 
name  wns  ni;icle  in  1886.  At  thnt  time  the 
number  of  buildings  was  31 ;  there  are  now 
46.  The  endowment  in  the  former  year  was 
about  $2,aoo»ooo;  in  1900,  over  $S,300»ooo. 

President  D wight's  accession  to  the  presi- 
denrv  in  1R86  was  at  the  end  of  an  epoch. 
The  old  system  of  prescribed  studies  through- 
out the  academical  course  had  given  way  for 
the  upper  classes  in  1884.  The  antiquated 
fashion  of  electing;  tutors  on  their  frcncrnl 
scholarship  record,  aiul  afterwards  assiq:tiin[; 
them  to  teach  whatever  subject  happened  to 
be  needed,  continued  nearly  to  the  end  of 
President  Porter's  administration.  The  num- 
ber of  students  began  to  leap  upwards  in 
1886.  In  1835,  135  men  entered  the  academ- 
ical department;  in  1885,  134;  during  these 
fifty  year*  the  largest  class  numbered  149^ 
Since  the  fall  of  1887  no  class  has  entered 
with  less  than  200  men,  and  the  present  size 
approaches  350. 

In  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  the  Fresli> 
man  class  in  1884  numbered  81  ;  in  1S91,  20O1 
The  entire  University  contained  in  i»SSo  about 
I  OCX  )  students,  in  1890,  1600,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  over  25CX>. 

Three  thuigs,  then,  stand  out  regarding  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  Yale's  history :  that  tiiey 
have  been  characterized  by  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  a  great  increase 
in  the  range  of  studies,  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  endowment  and  number  of  buildings. 

The  last  fact  is  jKirtly,  but  not  wholly,  the 
result  of  the  first  two.  It  takes  a  larger 
endowment  to  do  the  same  work  now  than 
a  half  century  ago ;  salaries  are  (fortunately) 
higher,  and  return  on  investments  lower. 
Besides,  a  hi^h<'r  standard  of  living,  in  the 
conimunitv  at  lar<;e,  Ikis  macic  necessary  bet- 
ter student  aecommodalions.  Two  genera- 
tions ago,  students  generally  sawed  their  own 


wood,  threw  slops  out  of  the  window,  and 
were  strangers  to  the  luxury  of  a  carpet  In 

dormitories  of  the  old  brick  row,  cold  water 
ran  from  one  faucet  on  the  ground  floor  and 
was  carried  upstairs  by  the  students  them- 
selves, unless  they  paid  for  extra  services. 
Dormitories  are  now  supplied  with  private 
bath-rooms  on  each  floor.  The  bam-like, 
unvcntilatcd,  poorly  li.t;hted  recitation -room 
of  not  so  long  ago  is  now  recognized  as  un- 
equal to  modern  demands.  Spartan  manners 
have  gone  the  way  of  two-dollar  board  and 
morning  chapel  by  candle-]i<;ht ;  the  money 
outlay  of  the  college  for  each  student  received 
has  greatly  increased,  and  not  all  of  the  differ- 
ence goes  for  laboratories  and  specialized 
teaching. 

The  result  has  been  just  the  same  at  Yale 
as  at  other  colleges ;  her  tinanciai  needs  have 
been  far  In  excess  of  her  means,  and  has 
made  tiie  question  of  increasing  the  endow- 
ment an  urgent  one,  President  Kliot  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  iliai  Vale  was  doing  more 
with  less  money  than  any  other  university  in 
the  country.  With  all  the  additions  which 
recent  years  have  brought  to  Yale's  funds 
and  ecpiipment.  iier  resources  aie Still  unequal 
to  the  demands  ujxm  them. 

The  great  increase  in  the  size  of  classes 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  only  part  of 
a  general  movement,  affecting  other  univer- 
sities and  coHecres  as  well,  and  due  to  the 
widening  of  what  may  be  called  the  college 
clientMe.  It  is  now  the  proper  thing  for  a 
young  man  whose  parents  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances to  go  to  collep^e,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  possession  of  scholirh-  tastes  or  an  inten- 
tion to  enter  one  oi  the  learned  prolession.s. 
The  advantage  which  he  seeks  is  primarily 
social,  not  scholastic.  "  A  large  part  of  the 
education  which  is  obtained  by  the  students 
of  the  universities, '  said  President  Hadley, 
recently,  "  is  that  which  they  themselves  give 
to  one  another.  This  is  true  to  a  large  degree 
in  matters  of  intellect  It  is  true  to  an  ovi  r- 
whelming  degree  in  matters  of  sentiment  and 
public  spirit" 

The  Increase  ia  the  number  of  students  in 
the  university,  and  the  increase  in  the  material 
resources  of  the  university,  have  been,  to  the 
outsider,  the  n;ost  impressive  chant;es  in  the 
evuluticm  of  the  modem  university  trom 
the  old  college.   But  in  reality,  the  change 
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from  the  old  cumcuiura  of  required  studies  to 
the  elective  system  is  far  more  epoch-making^. 
Aoy  one  who  will  read  the  course  of  study 
printed  in  the  Yale  catalogue  for  18S3-1884 
will  probably  rub  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
It  seems  hardly  to  belong  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. AU  seniors  were  required  to  take  a 
course  in  Moral  Philosophy,  the  text-books 
for  which  are  given  as  Butler's  "  Sermons " 
and  Hopkins's  "Law  of  Love.  "  The  study 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity was  also  required.  Of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy a  staggering  dose  was  adniinisteretl.  A 
good  deal  of  natural  science  wns  «ncluded  in 
the  course,  but  the  method  of  teaching  was,  as 
a  rule,  severely  mathematical.  In  the  field  of 
science,  freedom  of  teaching  was  not  always 
absolute. 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  student  to  know 
something  of  everything  and  everything  of 
something — if  he  wants  to.  When  the  change 
from  the  old  system  of  required  work  was 
made  it  was  hoped  In'  some,  and  feared  by 
others,  that  the  result  would  be  to  make  all 
Students  specialists.  Both  hope  and  fear  have 
been  disappointed.  It  is  now  plain  that, 
whatever  a  free  elective  system  docs,  it  does 
nor  turn  out,  save  in  exxcptional  cases,  cither 
highly  tiaiued  men  or  oue-.sidedly  educated 

men.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  that, 
in  New  Haven  at  least,  the  chief  advantage 

of  a  wide  rans^e  of  clcctives  lias  been  to  pro- 
vide tor  exceptional  cases.  The  average 
student  follows  a  well-beaten  path  to  general 
culture  by  way  of  a  small  number  of  popular 
courses.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
college  education,  after  having  been  exces- 
sively scholastic,  has  been  humanized  again 
by  the  elective  system. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because 
the  college  educational  svstem  has  modern- 
ized itself  l)y  gi\  in^^  up  the  old  reijuirciueiUs 
it  has  arrived  at  a  slate  of  pertection.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  service 
in  educational  leadership  at  Yale  than  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  disposition  nowa- 
days to  regard  the  duties  of  a  college  presi- 
dent as  chiefly  administrative  and  financial, 
Yale  has  done  well  not  to  fall  into  the  mi»> 
take  of  putting  a  pure  man  of  affairs  at  the 
head  of  a  p;rcnt  university.  For  many  ques- 
tions press  for  settlement  which  a  man  unfa- 
miliar with  educatkmal  problems  and  methods 


would  be  unprepared  to  deal  with.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  college 
course  to  professional  and  technical  work,  and 

of  its  relation  to  secondary  education  nnd  the 
public  school  system.  There  arc  questions  of 
university  organisation,  and  of  teaching  meth- 
ods. And  all  are  important  College  educa^ 
tion  is  now  rich  in  culture,  but  is  given  too 
little  power.  Easy  lecture  courses  are  crowded, 
and  work  is  superficially  done.  The  capacity 
for  sharp,  haid  thinking  is  too  little  developed ; 
students  graduate  miscellaneously  informed, 
but  immature  and  of  flabby  intellectual  fibre. 
The  collef^e  must  educate  in  the  v.  orld  of 
modern  thought,  but  it  must  prepare  ior  the 
hard  battle  of  strenuous  life. 

During  the  year  and  a  quarter  of  President 
Hadley's  administration  he  has  shown  himself 
a  tactful  and  unifying,  not  a  masterful  and 
overbearing,  leader.  The  task  of  the  college 
president  is  now  no  easy  one.  There  are  al* 
ways  two  parties  in  every  faculty,  and  the 
official  head  is  pretty  sure  to  offend  either 
one  or  the  other,  ii  he  does  not  offend  both. 
Presddent  Hadley  is  a  conspicnous  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  lias  w  on  the  support  and  con* 
fidence  of  everybody.  Nor  does  this  mean 
that  the  force  of  inertia  has  proved  ton  c:rcat 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  true  that  no  radical  or 
revolutionary  changes  have  been  made,  but 
discussion  is  free  and  searching ;  the  brakes 
are  off.  and  important  questions  arc  being 
worl<ed  out.  It  is  immensely  encouraging 
that  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of 
the  new  administration  is  the  moderation,  far- 
sightedness, and  spirit  of  conciliation  which 
have  kept  the  whole  mass  in  cohesion. 

The  first  task  incumbent  on  the  new  admin- 
istration was  to  carry  forward  the  plans  which 
had  already  been  outlined  for  the  bicentennial 
celebration.  The  time  had  been  conside  red  a 
p;ood  one  for  callini;-  on  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  university  io  send  her  into  her  third 
century  better  ecpiippcd  for  her  work.  Four 
million  dollars  were  asked  for  altogether,  one* 
third  of  which  was  to  go  into  new  buildinr^s. 
Plans  for  a  group  of  Bicentennial  Memorial 
buildings  were  prepared,  which  include  an 
Alumni  Hall  and  a  University  Dining  Hall, 
both  badly  needed  at  Yale.  The  construction 
of  this  group  is  under  way,  though  the  plans 
in  their  entirety  cannot  be  carried  out  until 
more  money  is  subscribed. 
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Of  the  entire  sum  asked  for,  two  millions 
at  least  were  wanted  before  October,  1901, 
when  the  celebration  will  take  place,  and  the 

rest  by  1905  at  latest.  The  President's  report 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  showed  that 
over  one  million  dollars  had  been  received 
or  pledged.  The  sum  asked  for  is  no  more 
than  is  required  to  put  Yale  abreast  of  her 
rivals,  for  she  has  lonp^  stnif,^;:;led  at^ainst  the 
serious  liandieap  of  inferior  resources.  To 
raise  the  money  her  appeal  is  made,  not  merely 
to  very  rich  men,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  alumni, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  fund 
is  one  of  its  most  gratifviti^;  cluii acteristics. 
From  the  time  of  his  inauguration  President 
Hadley  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of 
strengthening  the  community  of  Yale  men, 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  and  in  this 
way  is  brinfring  a  new  power  into  the  life  of 
the  institution. 


The  following  passage  from  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  President  Hadley  strikes 
die  note  of  character-buildings  which  must 
always  be  the  most  important  quali^  in  the 
Vale  conception  of  education :  — 

"The  coarse  must  be  one  for  workers,  and  not 

for  idlers.  It  must  furnish  hard  tasks,  not  only  for 
the  effect  of  those  tasks  upon  the  individual,  but 
still  more  lor  tlieir  effect  111  making  the  college  a 
place  for  students  who  are  not  afraid  of  difficulties. 
Poor  as  was  the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  had  this  cardinal  merit, 
that  it  admitted  no  loafing.  The  men  who  lived 
for  four  yean  in  its  atmosphere  might  obtain  a  nar- 
row conception  of  learninc:,  and  ^o  forth  into  the 
world  poorly  provided  with  practical  equipment  for 
the  details  of  life ;  but  they  had  obtained  that  habit 
of  determination  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  make  a  body  of 
men  powerful  in  their  several  spheres." 
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THE  curtain  oi  the  nineteenth  century 
falls  upon  an  unfinished  Arctic  drama. 
Of  the  four  expeditions  in  the  tield  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  year  of  the  century, 
but  two  have  returned ;  one  having  advanced 
the  outpost  of  exploration  nineteen  geograph- 
ical mintrtes  and  miles;  a  .second,  dismem- 
bered, has  practically  ended  its  work;  while 
from  the  others  no  tidings  have  reached  us. 
While  the.se  two,  both  headed  by  veterans  of 
the  north,  are  absent  with  work  unfinished, 
another  enters,  and  an  American  capitalist 
boldly  announces  his  determination  to  reach 
the  Pole  no  matter  what  may  be  the  price. 

Mr.  William  Ziegler,  who  will  supply  the 
money,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  explorer, 
who  propose  to  reach  the  Pole  no  matter  at 
what  cost,  are  both  Western  men,  the  former 
from  Iowa,  and  the  latter  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Ziegler  has  been  identified  with  many  success- 
ful business  enterprises  in  New  V'ork  ;  he  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  a  protracted  litigation 
which  wrought  a  political  revolution  in  Kings 
County.  Mr.  Baldwin  accompanied  Peary  on 
his  second  (  1S03-94)  expedition,  reaching  with 
his  leader  ami  one  companion  the  farthest 
point  on  the  ice-cap,  returning  with  the  party 


and  leaving  Peary  and  Lee  for  a  second  winter 
and  a  second  and  successful  attempt  to  cross 
the  great  white  waste;  he  subsequently  win- 
tered with  Walter  Wellman  on  Franz  Josef 
Land,  and  has  had  long  training  in  the 
Weather  Service  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  ships  to  be  taken  into  their 
service  will  be  called  the  America;  the 
party's  equipment  will  be  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  previous  party,  and  the  start  will 
be  made  early  in  the  coming  summer.  "It 
has  lieen  the  dream  of  my  life,"  savs  Mr. 
Ziegler,  "to  reach  the  Noilh  Pole.  When  I 
was  a  boy  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  there, 
and  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  that  resolve.  I 
have  seen  how  other  nations  have  been  push- 
ing northward,  and  I  am  determined  that  the 
American  flag  shall  be  raised  there  first  So 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  I  shall  see  that 
Mr.  Baldwin  docs  it." 

The  Zieglcr-Baldwin  Expedition  will  enter 
the  field  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  the 
year  1900  has  been  one  of  the  least  important 
in  actual  results,  of  the  last  decade.  The 
return  of  the  Italian  Duke  d'Abruz?i's  Sfrf/a 
Po/tJn,  rejjorting  the  advance  of  his  sledges 
to  86  degrees  and  33  minutes,  is  the  sole  inci- 
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dent  of  the  twelve  months  so  far  known, 
which  will  be  ackled  to  the  permanent  history 
of  discoveries  in  the  north,  Duke  d'Abruzzi, 
who  had  but  a  year  before  his  departure  won 
high  honors  by  his  brilliant  ascent  of  Mount 
Saint  Elias,  addressed  himself  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  liberality  to  his  self-ap- 
poLated  Polar  task;  lett  in  June,  1899,  in  the 
Stelia  Polaris  and  taking  the  Franz  Josef 
Land  route,  made  the  best  of  his  way  in  his 
ship  to  the  Arctic,  passing  amonf;^  the  islands 
to  the  north  of  Franz  Josef  Land  and  within 
sight  of  the  spot  (81"  14'  N.)  where  Nansen 
and  Johansen  hibernated  in  their  hut  in  i8g6 
and  1897.  The  ship  was  finally  beset  in 
Teplitz  Bay,  at  about  81°  53',  and  further 
progress  was  impossible.  Sledging  parties 
were  despatched  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
one  of  the  excursions  the  Duke  suffered 
serious  frost  bites  on  his  hands,  which  ren- 
dered him  un*it  for  duty  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  On  March  i,  Captain  Umberto 
Cagni,  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy,  a  comrade 
in  the  Mount  Saint  Elias  Expedition,  with 
twelve  companions,  started  in  sled^^e  parties 
of  three  sections  with  dogs  and  provisions 
to  the  north. 

The  supporting  parties  returned  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  when  Cagni  was  at  the  last  moment 
compelled  to  halt,  havinp^  only  sufficient  food 
for  the  return  trip,  he  had  recorded  the  highest 
latitude  yet  reached  by  man.  Had  his  sup- 
plies been  adequate,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  gone  on  to  his  destination. — 
the  Pole  itself^  The  Stei^a  Polari  broke  out 
of  the  ice  August  8,  in  a  damaged  and  hardly 
seaworthy  condition,  and  reached  Christiania 
on  September  11,  where  Duke  d'Abruzzi  re» 
ceivcd  a  public  welcome,  in  which  Nansen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  bore  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  part,  and  three  days  later  returned 
to  Turin,  where  he  was  showered  with  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  from  his  countrymen. 

Most  important  and,  to  the  Americans,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  expedition  at  present 
afield  is  that  of  Robert  E.  Peary,  now  on  the 
third  year  of  service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pcar%'  Arctic  Chib.  The  last  word  from  Peary 
is  three-quarters  of  a  year  okl  ;  for,  from  that 
gray  dawn  of  the  28th  of  August,  1899,  when, 
beginning  his  second  year  of  exile,  he  saw  from 
the  rocky  headlands  of  Etah  the  Diana  steam 
down  Fouike  Fjord  and  out  into  the  open 


waters  of  Smith  Sound,  no  word  was  received 
until  November  ;?5,  when  letters  to  wife  and 
mother  came  to  hand.  Dated  at  I'ort  Conger 
(81*  11'  44"  N.)  March  31,  1900,  they  told  of 
an  arduous  but  successful  trip  from  winter 
headquarters  at  Etah,  an  abundance  of  food 
and  sup|)lies,  and  advance  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  Greenland,  over  the  Beaumont  and  Lock< 
wood  routes,  and  as  far  beyond  them  as  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  to  the  Pole  itself.  When  these 
letters  arrived,  Mrs.  Peary  was  five  months 
absent  on  her  northward  journey  to  join  her 
husband. 

The  sturdy  little  Windward,  rebuilt  and  re- 
enforced,  with  Mrs.  Peary  and  Marie  Peary, 
child  of  the  farthest  north,  on  board,  left 
Sydney,  C.B.,  July  20,  and  from  them  no 
word  later  than  August  10  has  been  received. 
Peary's  plan  was  to  push  as  far  north  as  Lady 
Frank'tii  Hay,  and  it  possible,  beyond;  then 
to  put  LUC  siiip  bodily  into  the  drift  ice,  and 
press  it  to  the  last  extremity,  —  to  the  very 
highest  latitude  possible.  Then,  when  it  could 
be  worked  or  forced  or  driven  no  farther,  he 
would  abandon  it,  and  use  every  effort  from 
that  point,  with  the  dogs  and  the  sledges,  for 
the  attainment  of  tiie  Pole. 

No  great  personal  danger  in  this  bold  and 
characteristic  policy  is  involved,  or,  as  Peary 
himself  expresses  it,  "  There  is  no  great  risk 
to  anybody,  except  that  we  may  have  to  walk 
home."  Officers  and  crew  of  the  Windward 
were  shipped  for  thirty  months,  and  coal,  oil, 
pemniican,  and  f)ther  sui)plies  ft)r  a  lon^  term 
were  taken,  and  in  addition  tu  all  these,  the 
forty  tons  left  at  Etah  by  the  Diana  last  year 
should  give  ample  u]  j^ort  for  all  that  will  be 
needed,  even  though  the  ship  should  not  return 
for  another  twelve  months. 

Caches  of  provi^onsare  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  apart;  boats  and  sledges  are  stored 
between  Allman  Bay  and  Fort  Conger,  and 
a  post  road  was  practically  opened  a  year 
ago  from  the  lower  entrance  of  Smith  Sound 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Lincoln  Sea,  so  that 
with  favorable  c  onditions  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Peary  may  have  attained,  last 
summer,  successes  of  which  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  communicate  the  news. 

Second  in  importance  of  the  absent  expedi- 
tions is  that  of  Sverdmp,  in  Nansen's  n-.tm, 
like  Peary's,  two  years  from  home.    In  the 
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summer  of  1898  the  two  ship5?  raced  north- 
ward, with  the  American  in  the  lead,  and  so 
they  passed  the  winter  almost  within  sight  of 
each  other.  Both  broke  out  of  the  ice  almost 
on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  August, 
iSqq,  Ktah  saw  its  fj^rcat  and  only  naval  review 
when  the  Wtttdivard,  the  tram^  and  the  Diana 
were  all  anchored  wiUiin  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other.  On  that  afternoon  the  Fmm  got 
under  wav,  and  steamed  westward  through  the 
swiit  running  ice  lor  I'ayer  Harhor.  A  week 
after,  the  Frani  was  seen  in  the  middle  of 
Simth  Sounds  heading  nortitward,  and  there 
her  record  ends.  Two  rumors  wore  current: 
that  she  intended  to  press  throus^h  Kane 
Basin,  or  at  any  rate  as  far  througli  as  pos- 
sible, then  to  land  Captain  Sverdrup,  who, 
with  sledges  and  dogs,  would  undertake  to 
circumnavigate  Greenland,  while  the  ship 
would  return  and,  roundinij  Cape  Farewell, 
proceed  up  the  east  coast  to  a  point  of  junc- 
tion ;  the  other,  that  she  would  go  southwest 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Jones'  Sound, 
and  endeavor  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
remote  and  difficult  country. 

The  two  leaders,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
American,  met  in  the  fall  of  1898,  by  merest 
accident,  on  the  west  side  of  Smith  Sound, 
while  both  were  absent  from  their  ships  hunt- 
ing; what  passed  between  them,  of  course, 
neither  is  likely  to  repeat,  but  there  was  a 
clear  and  definite  exchange  of  opinion,  and 
the  relations  between  them  have  since  been 
strictlv  formal  and  oflRcial.  The  propriety'  of 
the  presence  of  the  Norwegian  in  a  field  to 
which  the  American  had  given  years  of  ardu- 
ous and  successful  work,  and  which  by  his 
diligence  and  enthusiasm  had  become,  in  the 
scientific  world,  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 


his  own,  is  a  matter  which  history  and  good 
sense  will  decide.  So  far  as  is  known,  none 
of  the  results,  not  even  the  log  of  the  hrst 
year  of  the  Sverdrup  expeditkm,  has  be«i 
made  public,  and  practically  the  only  infor- 
mation concerning  it  is  that  which  was  iMTOUght 
home  by  the  Peary  ship  Diana. 

An  entirely  new  departure  in  Arctic  ex- 
ploration is  also  promised  for  tiae  coming 
summer,  when  Russia  will  send  north  the  ice 
ship  Yi  nnak  with  orders  to  try  to  cut  her 
way  through  to  the  Pole.  The  Yrnnak,  de- 
signed by  Admiral  Makaroff,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  and  completed  early  in  1 899,  has  already 
proved  her  efficiency  as  an  ice-breaker.  Two 
years  ago  she  smashed  into  the  ice  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  rescued  upward  of  a 
hundred  vessels  helplessly  locked  in  the  pack. 
Later  attempts  ^t  the  Polar  ice  north  of  Spits- 
bergen prompted  the  idea  of  a  dash  at  the 
Pole,  and  also  suggested  important  changes 
in  the  vessel's  construction.  These  have 
lately  been  effected  at  Elswick,  and  early 
in  July  the  Ycrmak  will  start  on  another 
northward  voyat^fc.  Admiral  Makaroff  is  con- 
fident that  his  ship  wiil  cut  her  way  straight 
to  the  Pole,  and  return  in  safety  before  the 
year's  end,  but  care  has  been  taken  to  fit  her 
out  for  a  lonp^  stay  in  case  of  accident  or 
blockade.  1  hough  some  Arctic  authorities 
doubt  the  success  of  the  proposed  voyage, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ice-breaker  cannot 
carry  a  sufficient  ccal  su|)ply,  and  an  at- 
tending collier  will  not  be  able  to  po  far 
enough  north  to  be  of  service  to  her,  so 
competent  an  observer  as  Lord  Brassey 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  Yermak  will 
ultimately  accomplish  tiie  undertaking  set  for 
her. 
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MAKER  OF  A  NEW  STATE  I  NAN  OLD  LAND 


THE  CAREER  OF  LORD  CROMER,  THE  RECLAIMER  OF  EGYIT 
—THE  GREATEST  ADMINISTRATIVB  FEAT  OF  MODERN  TIMES 


THE  most  instructive  example  of  colo- 
nial f:;T)vemment  perhaps  in  the  whole 
history  of  colonial  experiments  is  the 
government  of  what  b  !n  fact  not  a  colony  at 
an — the  British  management  of  Egypt  But 
the  lessons  that  Lord  Cromer's  work  there 
teaches  go  to  the  very  core  of  colonial 
management.  In  the  management  of  a 
bankrupt  and  corrupt  country  to  conserve 
British  interests,  he  has  brought  a  new  era 
in  civilization. 

A  comparison  of  the  basis  upon  which 
these  interests  rest  with  the  actual  legal 
status  of  Egypt  as  a  tributary  state  of  the 
Sultan  reveals  a  thing  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  remark- 
able diplomatic  achievement  of  Lord  Cromer, 
who  has  the  simple  title  of  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  at  Cairo,  is  that  he  has 
contrived  to  turn  the  cnnntry  into  n  vicc- 
rc;::;al  state  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  lace 
01  native  intrigue  and  in  defiance  of  the 
united  force  of  Continental  opinion  and 
diplomacy. 

E'-\  1>*  v^v.q  the  Sultan  an  annua!  tribute 
of  S3,6oo,c)00,  but  in  ail  other  respects  it  is 
independent  of  the  Portfe.  The  Khedive  is 
an  hereditary  sovereign,  who,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  cnttncil,  ha.«;  full  power  from  the 
Sultan  to  make  war  and  to  conclude  peace, 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and 
lo  administer  the  laws  of  the  realm.  But  the 
privileges  granted  do  not  give  the  cue  to 
the  real  position  of  Eg)'-pt.  In  the  State 
documents  written  by  Lord  Cromer  nearly 
every  prerogative  accorded  the  Khedive  by 
the  Sultan  ts  stamped  with  the  suggestive 
proviso :  "  with  the  consent  of,"  "  by  the 
advice  of,"  or  "only  on  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Agent."  By  what  magic  has  the 
British  Agent  and  Consul-General  achieved 
such  extraordinary  influence } 

In  1877,  as  plain  Evelyn  Barin<x,  a:T<? 
thir^-six,  a  major  of  artillery  on  leave,  he 


was  sent  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Commission  which  was  to  unravel  the  com- 
plications of  the  public  debt  of  Egypt,  i  his 
appointment  he  probably  owed  to  the  finan- 
cial reputation  of  the  Barings,  although  since 
IS  secretary  to  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of 
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Xortlibrook,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  he  had 
shown  a  singular  aptitude  for  diplomacy,  as 
he  had  even  before,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
Henry  Storks  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  as 
secretary  to  the  Jamaica  Investigating  Com- 
mission. While  his  colleagues  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Commission  sipped  their  coffee  and 
smoked  their  cigarettes  in  the  cafds  of  Cairo, 
Baring  was  hard  at  yfork.  mastering  the 
intricate  mysteries  of  Ea^vptian  finance.  He 
mastered  them  to  such  good  purpose  that  the 
Powers  were  obliged  to  demand  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Khedive  Ismul. 

At  tliis  ]ioiiit  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Ital\'  retired  in  distrust,  and  left  England  and 
France  to  adjust  matters.  Two  Controllers- 
General —  M.  de  Bligni^res  and  Baring — 
were  selected  to  represent  their  respective 
governments.  The  Frenehman,  however, 
soon  bitterly  complained  of  the  dominant 
influence  of  his  colleague,  and  Downing 
Street,  titterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Bar- 
ing was  the  one  man  to  enhance  British  inter- 
ests in  Cairo,  sent  him  to  fill  a  post  that  was 
apparently  more  in  accord  with  his  disposition 
and  previous  training  —  the  post  «rf  Minister 

Finance  of  India.  It  was  a  grave  mistake, 
and  one  that  cost  Great  Britain  the  expendi- 
ture of  mm.  h  treasure  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  Had  Baring  remained  in  Cairo,  the 
revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha,  in  1882,  would  not  have, 
taken  place.  After  the  defeat  of  Arabi, 
Downing  Street  wisely  saw  fit  to  recall  him 
from  India, and  to  make  him  Agent  and  Con- 
sul-General. It  was  thus  that  his  real  diplo- 
matic  career  in  Egypt  began. 

France  had  refused  to  join  Great  Britain  in 
putting  down  the  revolt  of  the  usurper ;  and, 
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on  January  i8,  1883,  the  restored  Khedive 
signed  a  decree  abolishing  the  joint  control 

of  England  and  France,  and  taking  a  finan- 
cial adviser  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
British  Agent.  From  that  time  Baring,  who 
was  created  baron  in  1892,  has  been  virtually 
master  of  Egypt. 

Ilis  wonderful  caj)acity  to  grasp  the  real 
situation  has  found  expression  in  several 
widely  separated  directions.  Every  privilege 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the 
Khedive  from  Constantinople  he  turned  to 
British  account.  Every  concession  obtained 
from  the  fatherly  and  presuming  Powers 
he  diverted  to  the  same  end.  To  do  this 
he  was  obliged  to  overcome  the  dupUci^  and 
the  intrigue  of  the  jealous  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, often  inspired  by  foreip^n  accents,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  cope  personally  with 
the  schemes  to  oust  England  from  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile  that  were  being  developed  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Peler.sburg  under  the 
most  powerful  influences.  In  all  that  be 
did  he  revealed  that  distinguishing  quality 
of  a  great  man — an  open  mind.  The  late 
G.  W.  Steevens,  who  knew  him  for  a  brief 
period  quite  intimately,  has  thus  characterized 
his  diplomacy :  "  V'elvet  as  long  as  he  can, 
steel  as  soon  as  he  must  —  that  is  Lord 
Cromer." 

In  economic,  legislative,  educational,  and 
social  reforms  the  influence  of  Lord  Cromer 
was  everywhere  supreme,  showing  on  his  part 
a  wonderful  penetration  into  every  phase  of 
Levantine  character.  His  skill  in  selecting 
able  lieutenants  to  execute  his  work  has  no 
more  striking  illustration  than  his  securing 
the  appointment  of  Kitchener  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Khedive's  army,  which  reor- 
ganized under  his  direction,  and,  fighting 
under  British  officers  and  supported  by  Brit- 
ish regulars,  overthrew  the  Khalifa,  and  gave 
to  Egypt  the  Soudan.  The  dam  now  being 
built  across  the  Nile  near  Assouan,  which  will 
at  once  greatly  benefit  navigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  famine  practicailv  impossible, 
is  entirely  of  his  planning.  In  short.  Lord 
Cromer  has  civilised  Egypt,  to  the  honor  of 
England  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  And 
the  amazing  thing  about  it  all  is  that  he  has 
done  so  by  sheer  moral  force,  and  under  the 
protest  of  Continental  Europe. 

No  more  significant  sign  of  Egypt's  degen- 


eracy twenty  years  ago  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  the  interested  Powers  of  central  and  west- 
ern Europe  deserted  her.  The  country  had 
sunk  to  the  very  dejiths  of  legislative,  social, 
military,  educational,  financial,  and  economic 
degradation.  ToKlay  the  legislative  assembly 
is  as  representative  as  that  of  any  European 
state.  Class  distinction  is  wiped  out  by  indus- 
try and  education.  Ta.xation,  except  in  a  few 
remote  provinces  where  the  village  chiefs  still 
cling  to  the  customs  of  the  past,  has  been 
placed  upon  an  equitable  footing.  Life  and 
property  are  safer  now  than  they  are  in  most 
European  states.  The  courts,  religious,  na- 
tive, and  mixed,  are  under  strict  and  constant 
supervbion  of  a  British  judicial  adviser.  The 
police  system,  as  conducted  by  the  British 
adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  the 
best  disciplined  and  most  alert  in  the  world. 
The  former  disorganized  and  illfdisdplined 
levies,  which  were  ilisbanded  September  19^ 
1882,  by  Khedival  decree,  have  now  been 
moulded  into  a  fine  body  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand intelligent  and  well-drilled  troops,  among 
whom  are  one  hundred  English  officers,  and 
at  whose  head  is  Sir  Francis  Wingate,  who 
succeeded  Lord  Kitchener.  With  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Gordon  College  in  Khartoum, 
a  system  of  popular  education  has  been  in- 
troduced which  meets  the  practical  needs  of 
every  class. 

Twenty  years  a^o  Egyptian  government 
bonds  were  quoted  at  43 ;  now  they  are 
above  par,  and  the  general  reserve  fund, 
after  deducting  the  expenditure  incurred  in 
reconquerinfj  the  .Soudan,  amounts  to  nearly 
;?JO,ooo,ooo.  In  e\'ery  department  of  inter- 
nal adniiiiistraliou  the  same  gratifying  results 
are  revealed.  In  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  subjugation  of  the  Soudan,  imports  and 
exports  have  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
while  with  the  guarantee  of  safety  for  trans- 
portation as  far  south  as  Khartoum,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity  of  evexy  description 
has  developed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The 
prowinc:  influx  of  foreigners  has  caused  a 
strict  system  of  sanitation  to  be  inaugurated, 
and  every  natural  territorial  advantage  has 
been  rendered  inviting  to  foreign  capital. 

lCi;\'|it  has  not  been  so  prosperous  or  orderly 
or  productive  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaolis; 
and  all  this  is  the  work  of  Lord  Cromer  under 
British  influence. 
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CLTTING  THROUr.H  DRIFTS  FIFTEEN  FEET  HIGH  — BLAST- 
ING THE  SOLID  PACK  TO  GET  A  GRIP  ON  IT— PI-OUGIIS 
TUNNELUNU   TOWARD   ONE    ANOTHER,   NOSE  TO  NOSE 

BV 

HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS 


OUTSIDE  the  little  station  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad  big,  lazy  flakes 
of  wet  snow  fluttered  and  covered  the 
earth  with  a  damp  blanket,  in  which  every  foot- 
print soon  became  a  puddle.  In  the  Bodine 
station  oflfice  Mike  Dorman,  the  foreman  of 
rotary  snow-plough  No.  2,  and  Tom  Flynn,  the 
engineer,  sat  beside  the  roaring  stove  waiting 
for  orders,  which  the  telegraph  operator  was 
receiving  from  division  headquarters. 

We  were  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mountain 
Division  of  the  road.  Although  the  winter 
had  hardly  begun  there  had  been  two  severe 
storms,  and  this,  the  third,  promised  to  be  the 
heaviest.  It  had  been  snowing  intermittently 
for  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  in  that  time 
not  a  train  had  pa.ssed  over  the  division.  The 
morning  express  had  got  as  far  as  Tracy  and 
stalled,  and  was  now  waiting  on  a  side  track 
for  the  ploughs  to  open  the  road.  Beyond 
Tracy  were  the  snow-sheds  and  the  Kmerson 
flat,  the  worst  snow-hole  in  the  road. 

"  Here's  your  orders,  Mike,"  presently  said 
the  operator.  The  foreman  took  them  and 
read  them  to  Flynn  :  — 


"  Run  ahead  of  No.  3  to  Tracy.  Rotary 
No.  I  leaves  the  other  end  of  Mountain  Divi- 
sion ahead  of  No.  4.  Meet  rotary  No.  i  at 
Emerson  flat  and  clear  it." 

"  May  I  go  out  with  you,  Mike?"  I  asked. 

The  foreman  looked  me  over  from  his  enor- 
mous height  and  bulk  and  grunted. 

**  Well,  if  you  can  stand  it,  I  don't  object," 
he  said  good-naturedly.  "  But  you  can't  go  in 
those  togs ;  you'd  freeze  to  death.  I  guess  I 
can  dig  up  a  leather  coat  for  you  in  the  ca- 
boose." 

We  three,  Dorman,  Flynn,  and  I,  left  the 
station  to  go  to  the  rotary,  which  was  lying 
over  in  the  caboose  track  near  the  round-hou.se. 
It  was  dark  now,  and  the  wind  had  veered 
around  into  the  northwest  and  was  beginning 
to  bite  like  an  acid. 

In  the  darkness  the  rotary  snow-plough 
loomed  up  gigantically  on  the  track.  Behind 
it  was  a  big  mountain  engine  with  steam  up, 
purring,  hissing,  and  singing  as  if  eager  to  be 
off  to  the  strenuous  work  before  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  train  was  the  caboose,  the  lights 
burning  dull  red  through  the  windows.  In- 
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side,  the  atmosphere  was  hot  and  strong,  and 
through  the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  I  could 
see  some  thirty  laborers  sprawling  about  on 
the  seats,  while  on  the  floor  were  piles  of  big 
snow-scoops  and  dinner  pails. 

"  No.  3  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Dorman  to 
Flynn.  *'  Run  her  out,  and  we  ll  clean  up  the 
yard  tracks  a  bit  and  be  ready  to  make  a  quick 
start.  I  don't  want  No.  3  to  lie  at  the  station 
too  long,  or  she'll  bank  up.  Come  on,"  he 
added,  turning  to  me,  "  we'll  go  up  to  the 
plough." 

The  "rotary,"  as  the  railroad  men  called  the 
snow-plough,  resembles  a  large  wrecking  car. 
Inside  of  it  is  the  engine  that  propels  the  snow 
cutter  or  "eater,"  for  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  plough.  The  end  of  this  "  snow-eater  " 
is  an  enormous  wheel  enclosed  in  a  circular 
shell  or  drum,  at  the  front  of  which  is  a  rectan- 
gular hood  which  trims  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut.  The  wheel  has  oblique  cutting 
flanges,  or  lips,  which  whirl  like  the  screw  pro- 
pellor  of  a  steamship,  boring  into  the  snow- 
banks. This  machine  literally  eats  up,  digests, 
and  then  throws  out  the  snow,  flinging  it  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  flanges,  or  cutters, 
of  the  machine  are  adjustable,  so  as  to  enable 
the  wheel  to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
as  occasion  demands.  The  wheel  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  large  enough  to  make 
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a  way  through  a  drift  for  the  passage  of 
a  train. 

Behind  the  boring  wheel  are  twelve  radial, 
conical  tubes,  with  a  slot  in  the  face  of  each, 
fitted  with  a  blade  four  feet  si.\  inches  long. 
The  snow  falls  through  the  tubes  into  the 
back  of  the  wheel,  which  acts  as  a  power- 
ful discharge  fan.  There  are  also  ice  cut- 
ters that  can  remove  two  or  three  inches  of 
ice  from  the  rails,  and  flanges  that  throw 
the  snow  and  ice  from  between  the  rails 
outside  the  track.  The  plough,  engine,  and 
truck  weigh  about  one  hundred  tons. 

Hehind  the  propelling  locomotive  come 
the  repair  and  tender  cars,  with  tools,  coal, 
and  water,  and  at  the  end  a  caboose.  We 
ran  up  and  down  the  main  line  to  the  yard 
limits,  and  soon  had  the  rails  as  clean  as  in 
midsummer. 

No.  3  pulled  in  an  hour  and  a  half  late, 
laboring  and  floundering  through  the  frozen 
drifts,  and  changed  engines.  A  big  moun- 
tain engine  was  coupled  on,  and  it  was 
needed,  for  the  train  was  heavy,  with  three 
sleepers,  a  diner,  several  ordinary  coaches, 
and  mail  cars.  At  8.40  we  pulled  out. — 
Dorman,  the  engineer,  the  fireman,  and  I 
in  the  cab  of  the  plough  ;  and  the  passen- 
ger train  came  behind  us. 

The  line  was  comparatively  level  for  about 
thirty  miles,  and  then  there  were  two  or 
three  small  cuts  this  side  of  Tracy.  We 
had  orders  not  to  stop  until  we  got  to  Tracy, 
unless  we  were  held  up  by  snow.  As  soon 
as  we  started,  Dorman  set  the  ice  cutters 
and  flanges  going,  and  we  made  good  time 
until  we  struck  a  four-foot  cut  east  of 
Masonville.  The  wind  had  blown  the  snow 
bank  high  against  the  north  side  of  the  cut, 
and  it  had  frozen  hard,  so  that  no  ordinary 
train  could  hope  to  get  through  it. 

As  we  entered  the  snow,  I  could  feel  the 
difference  in  the  running.  The  engineer 
had  started  the  cutting  wheel.  There  was 
a  muftlcd  roar  as  the  cutters  ate  into  the 
snow  and  threw  it  back  to  the  fan.  Then 
a  rushing  swish  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
the  cutters,  and  a  stream  of  snow  "  chips " 
flew  off  obliquely,  glittering  through  the 
path  of  our  headlight,  and  fell  far  from 
the  track. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  the 
plough  made  its  way,  for  we  went  at  the  rate 
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•  of  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  cut 
was  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  crush- 
ing sound  of  the  cutting  wheel  ceased  with 
surprising  suddenness.  We  had  run  out  of 
the  cut,  leaving  it  as  clear  as  a  whistle. 
Dorman  signalled  the  passenger  train  to  fol- 
low us  with  increased  speed,  for  we  had 
come  upon  a  stretch  of  prairie  with  only 
five  or  si.x  inches  of  snow,  and  with  a  snow 
bank  on  each  side  not  exceeding  four  feet 
high.  From  the  cab  of  the  rotary,  we  had 
an  unobstructed  view  ahead.  The  flanges  and 
the  ice  cutters  cleaned  the  track  perfectly 
as  we  went  along  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

Before  we  reached  Tracy,  long  after  mid- 
night, we  had  cleared  two  more  cuts,  one 
of  them  on  a  curve  and  up-grade.  This  was 
half  full  of  snow.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
layer  of  granulated  snow  and  then  one  of 
wet  snow,  and  on  top  a  drift  of  dry  and 


sandy  snow,  and  the  wind  was  piling  it 
higher  every  minute.  But  we  made  our  way 
slowly  and  laboriously  through  it.  Once  or 
twice  we  almost  stalled  on  the  curve,  and 
had  to  run  back  and  forward,  retreating 
and  attacking  for  a  fresh  hold  on  the  rails 
and  the  edge  of  the  snow  bank  in  front 
of  us.  The  passenger  train  behind  us  had 
to  keep  running  back  and  forward  over  the 
track  to  prevent  the  snow  from  banking  up 
around  the  wheels  and  stalling  it. 

At  last  we  ran  into  Tracy,  looking  like  two 
moving  mountains  of  snow.  Number  3  ran 
on  a  side  track,  and  Dorman  went  to  the 
station  for  orders. 

"Just  got  word  from  Wilson  on  No.  I 
rotary,  who  is  coming  this  way,"  said  the 
agent.  "  He  says  Kmerson  flat  is  pretty 
nearly  full,  and  getting  fuller  every  minute. 
The  snow  is  coming  down  the  mountain  in 
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BKE.\KiN(;  THkoi(;n  a  big  drift. 


solid  chunks  and  banking  right  into  the  flat. 
Here's  an  order  for  you." 

It  read  :  "  Pull  out  for  Kmcrson  as  soon  as 
you  reach  Tracy.  Pick  up  shovelling  gangs 
at  Tracy  and  Red  Mound.  Reports  say  that 
Emerson  flat  is  in  bad  shape." 

We  picked  up  a  gang  of  Finlanders  at 
Tracy,  and  a  big  gang  of  section  hands  at 
Red  Mound,  the  next  station  west.  At  Tracy 
the  •climb  began,  and  we  made  slow  time, 
although  the  snow  was  not  deep,  until  we  got 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  started  down  toward 
Emerson.  Just  beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the 
■  mountain,  was  the  flat,  as  fine  a  pocket  to  fill 
with  snow  as  the  King  of  Storms  could 
desire. 

It  was  three  o'clock  and  was  snowing  heav- 
ily. The  wind  swept  down  the  mountain  side. 
The  station  was  buried  almost  out  of  sight, 
and  the  coal  sheds  and  outhouses  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  accumulated  .snow.  We 
encountered  the  drift  as  .soon  as  we  left  the 
station,  but  it  was  shallow,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  we  swept  it 
away.  Then  we  came  to  the  big  snow  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.    The  two  storms 


that  had  preceded  this  one  had  left  a  bank 
si.x  feet  high  on  either  side  of  the  track. 
This  trench  was  now  full,  and  five  additional 
feet  of  snow  was  piled  upon  it.  The  rotary 
worked  slowly,  and  began  to  drill  into  it. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  cutting  wheel  began 
to  labor,  and  the  fan  cea.sed  to  throw  the 
snow  off.  Dorman  backed  out  of  the  drift  a 
few  thousand  feet  and  signalled  the  engines 
to  drive  in.  This  time  we  got  into  the  drift 
.several  feet ;  then  the  outlet  over  the  wheel 
was  closed  by  the  overhanging  body  of  snow, 
and  the  fan  could  not  throw  it  out. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Dorman,  '*  we'll  have  to 
put  the  gang  to  work." 

"  We'll  have  to  wait  till  morning,  then," 
said  the  engineer.  So  we  backed  out  again 
and  ran  to  Emerson,  and  forward  to  the  drift 
again,  to  keep  the  track  open  so  that  we 
would  not  get  stalled. 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  more  lightly, 
and  by  daylight  had  ceased  entirely.  The 
laborers  were  arou.sed  and  given  plenty  of 
hot  coffee  and  meat  and  bread.  It  was  bit- 
terly cold  in  the  high,  thin  mountain  air,  but 
most  of  the  men  wore  felt  boots  and  fleece- 
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lined  leather  coats.  Dorman  soon  had  them 
out  on  the  drift.  Over  the  centre  of  the 
track  he  placed  a  gang  of  twenty  men  who 
shovelled  the  snow  to  another  gang  on  a 
bench  above.  This  gang  passed  the  snow  to 
another  gang  on  a  higher  slope,  which  passed  it 
on  to  a  third  gang,  and  so  to  a  fourth.  The  last 
named  were  twenty  feet  away  from  the  track. 

The  top  snow  was  firm  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet  and  came  out  in  chunks,  greatly  facili- 
tating its  removal.  Below  this  it  was  soft  for 
a  few  feet,  then  firm,  even  hard,  to  the  track. 
The  snow  was  thus  cut  down  until  it  was  only 
seven  feet  deep  for  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  feet  into  the  drift.  Dorman  ran  the 
plough  back  and  attacked  this  mass,  and  went 
into  it  about  ten  feet ;  but  it  was  like  cutting 
through  wood,  and  the  rotary  backed  out 
again. 

The  laborers  were  set  to  work  farther  on, 
and  Dorman  climbed  up  on  the  drift  with  a 
long  iron  bar.  He  drilled  several  holes, 
about  four  feet  into  the  drift,  into  which  he 
dropped  charges  of  giant  powder.  There 
was  a  series  of  muflled  detonations,  and  the 


whole  drift  was  rent  and  loosened  for  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  Into  this  the  rotary  now  ran 
and  threw  out  the  snow.  Progress  was  very 
slow,  and  except  to  an  imperturbable  giant 
like  Dorman  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
discouraging.  In  three  hours  we  had  not 
made  a  thousand  feet.  The  men  were  begin- 
ning to  suffer  from  cold,  and  at  intervals 
squads  of  them  were  sent  back  to  the  cook 
car  to  rest  and  to  drink  hot  coffee. 

Another  thou.sand  feet  got  us  out  of  the 
pack,  and  we  faced  a  wall  of  soft  snow  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  laborers  stood  on  top  of  this 
and  pushed  it  down  before  the  cutter,  which 
threw  it  back  to  the  fan,  from  which  it  shot 
out  in  a  stream  as  big  as  a  flour  barrel,  like 
spraying  water  from  a  fire  ho.se.  As  long  as 
the  wheel  turned  at  its  highest  velocity  the 
snow  was  removed  in  front  of  it  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  was  thrown 
about  fifty  feet  away  from  the  track.  The 
work  was  going  along  beautifully  and  Dor- 
man was  in  good  spirits,  when  *'  Bang ! 
crash ! "  went  something.  He  shut  off 
steam  instantly. 


THE  SNOW  SHKDS  FROM  THK  0L:TSIDE. 
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A  DAY  S  WORK  ON  A  SNOW-PLOUGH 


A  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOUGH. 


Wc  climbed  out  of  the  rotary  and  went 
ahead.  Dorman  examined  the  cutting  wheel. 
One  of  the  flanges  had  been  broken  off  short. 
He  got  a  shovel  and  cleared  away  the  snow 
in  front  of  the  wheel  and  found  the  body  of 
a  steer  frozen  as  hard  as  iron.  It  had  evi- 
dently wandered  into  the  cut  before  the  storm 
and  had  frozen  to  death.  It  was  thrown  out, 
and  Dorman  and  the  engineer  got  a  new 
flange  out  of  the  repair  car.  It  took  an 
hour  to  put  it  in  place,  when  we  started  up 
again. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  changed 
again  and  grew  intensely  cold.  Working  on 
a  snow-plough  is  not  play.  Resides  the  hard 
work  one  must  also  contend  with  the  cold 
and  the  penetration  of  the  snow  through  the 
clothing.  Progress  was  very  slow.  The  first 
fall  of  snow  had  coated  the  rails  with  ice,  and 
sometimes  the  wheels  of  the  plough  were  four 
or  five  inches  above  them.  Then  the  machine 
would  be  run  back  and  forth  with  the  ice  cut- 
ters down  until  the  wheels  got  a  firm  grip  on 
the  rails  again.  And  sometimes,  after  the 
flanges  had  thrown  the  snow  from  the  rails, 
it  would  roll  back  from  the  banks  and  cover 
them  again,  causing  the  engines  to  slip. 
Often  we  had  to  put  the  laborers  to  work  to 
clear  the  ice  off  the  rails  by  hand  before  we 
could  move  a  foot. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  on  the  lookout,  expecting  every  minute 
to  hear  something  of  rotary  No.  i.  when 
the  disaster  of  the  day  occurred.  We  had 
had  much  trouble  with  icy  rails,  and  two 
trucks  of  the  rotary  were  raised  about  six 
inches  above  them.    In  endeavoring  to  back 


off  again  to  reach  the  rails,  there  was  a  lurch 
and  a  slip  to  the  right,  and  we  were  off  the 
track.  I  heard  Dorman  curse  softly  to  him- 
self. It  was  a  serious  piece  of  business  —  that 
almost  incalculably  heavy  machine  to  be  lifted  • 
back  on  the  rails.  It  was  intensely  cold.  It 
would  soon  be  dark.  Worst  of  all,  the  high 
hopes  of  an  early  end  of  the  job  now  sank. 
I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  very  like  a  hopeless 
and  helpless  situation. 

The  winter  sun  docs  not  linger  long  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  As  soon  as  it  sees  the  tops 
of  the  ranges  it  sinks  suddenly  to  the  west- 
ern side.  Engineers,  firemen,  and  repair  men 
came  trooping  up  with  jack.screws  and  tools. 
It  took  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  to 
get  the  screws  adjusted.  The  ice  was  cut 
away  from  the  rails  meantime.  Inch  by  inch 
the  enormous  weight  was  raised  and  shifted 
until  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  were  lifted 
over  and  caught  the  rail.s.  We  returned  to 
attack  the  drift,  but  darkness  descended  sud- 
denly, and  the  workmen  were  sent  back  in 
squads  for  supper. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock.  I  was  standing 
high  up  on  the  drift  to  one  side,  watching  the 
stream  of  snow  shoot  through  the  glare  cast 
by  the  headlight,  when  I  heard  a  noise  ahead, 
and  saw  a  faint  light  through  the  almost  im- 
palpable dust  of  snow  with  which  the  wind 
filled  the  air.  It  was  the  headlight  of  rotary 
No.  I  working  through  from  the  west ;  and  I 
let  out  ^  joyous  shout  to  Dorman. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  two  big  machines 
were  nose  to  nose,  and  the  Emerson  flat  was 
once  more  open. 


THF  TK^C  K  AnER  IT  HAS  HKEN  CLEARF.O  OF  A 
HKAVV  S.NOWKAI.I.. 
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GOING  BACK  TO  THE  SOIL 

CAN  A  MAN  MAKE  A  SMALL  FARM  PAY?  — RKLIKF  FROM  A 
NARROW  LIFE  IN  A  Cm'  TO  THE  INDKI'FNDENC  E  OF  OWNER- 
Sinp_vk)ME  CHAFFERS  OUT  OF  A  I'RALTICAL  EXl'ERIENCE 

BY 

J.  P.  MOWBRAY 

moTOCRArHICALLV  ILLIISTKATKD  DV  GBICTMl'UB  KXSBMBU 


CAN  a  man  make  a  small  farm  furnish 
a  living  anywhere  cast  of  the  Allcgha- 
nies?  is  a  question  that  will  not  down. 
The  agricultural  publications,  the  seedsmen, 
the  horticulturists,  and  the  land  agents  get 
this  question  overwhelmingly  by  mail.  It  has 
increased  in  eagerness  with  the  increa.se  of 
competitive  labor  and  the  density  of  urban 
life.  It  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, both  men  and  women,  retain  in  all 
their  feverish  strife  for  independence  an  old 
dream,  that  somewhere  on  their  own  produc- 
tive freehold  can  alone  be  .secured  the  immu- 
nity, the  freedom,  and  the  repose  which  their 
vocations  deny  them.  If  this  were  not  a 
widespread  and  confidently  held  belief,  from 
the  old  sea  captain,  who  ends  his  harpooning 
days  on  an  impossible  farm,  to  the  worn-out 
artisan  who  goes  into  the  chicken  business,  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
question  seriously.  Hut  it  pushes  itself  for- 
ward in  this  practical  shape —  Do  men  who 
have  tried  other  means  of  making  a  living,  and 
have  been  disappointed,  ever  succeed  when 
they  retire  to  a  farm  ? 

During  the  half  century  which  saw  the  old 
farms  of  the  Mast  run  down  and  abandoned 
by  the  young  blood  and  keener  intelligence 


which  alone  could  have  rehabilitated  and  pre- 
served them,  other  forces  were  silently  at 
work.  One  of  the.se  forces  now  appears  to 
be  a  natural  reaction  from  the  stress  and  pen- 
alties of  life  in  crowded  quarters.  It  has  been 
noticed  of  late  years  that  the  pace  of  exist- 
ence where  the  artificial  excitements  are  great- 
est, results  in  an  ennui  and  sense  of  wa.ste,  as 
the  struggle  for  independence  becomes  more 
serious  and  the  desire  for  equilibrium  more 
pronounced.  All  the  triumphs  of  science  in 
such  a  city  as  New  York  are  at  the  expense 
of  .security  and  repose.  The  city  grows  from 
homes  to  hotels  and  barracks.  Its  streets 
pass  insensibly  from  sunlit  thoroughfares  to 
vast  ditches,  as  the  buildings  rise  higher  on 
either  side.  All  the  conveniences  are  for  the 
aggregates,  not  for  the  individual,  and  all  its 
achievements  in  locomotion  are  at  the  cost  of 
security.  Wherever  human  beings  are  massed 
most  densely,  the  danger  of  fire  is  enhanced. 
Wherever  the  modern  conveniences  are  mul- 
tiplied, the  natural  advantages  decrease. 

This  artificial  tendency  of  the  city  has 
given  rise  in  our  time  to  an  entirely  new 
factor  called  suburban  life,  that  is,  an  exist- 
ence which  is  spent  between  city  and  coun- 
try.  The  expansion  and  perfection  of  railroad 
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transit,  which  helped  to  ruin  the  Eastern 
farmer  in  making  Kansas  and  Montana  his 

rivals,  has  now  brou<^^ht  the  country  to  the 
relief  of  the  city  worker  and  enabled  him  to 
escape  in  some  measure  from  the  charivari 
of  enterprise  and  the  mockery  of  the  flat  to 
a  (U-t.iched  and  exclusive  home  of  his  own. 

The  extraordinary  spectacle  thus  comes 
about  in  our  tinie  of  vast  concourses  of  peo- 
ple in  a  great  diurnal  ebb  and  flow  wherever 

.  there  is  a  metropolitan  centre.  These  recur* 
rent  tides  of  life  run  out  from  every  ventricle 
of  such  a  great  city  as  New  York  and  spread 
themselves  through  Long  Island,  Staten  Isl- 
and, Westchester,  Rockland,  and  Bergen  coun- 
ties, and  stream  off  toward  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  distance  of  the  country  home 
being  measured  only  by  the  salary  and  the 
leisure  of  the  suburbanite. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  influences 
which  have  brought  about  this  change  in  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  a  large  part  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  comparatively  independent  profes- 
sional, clerical,  administrative,  and  operating 
groups,  have  not  been  felt  by  the  still  larger 
groups  that  are  ordinarily  classed  as  em- 
ployees. The  desire  to  possess  a  home  how- 
ever humble,  that  is  not  partitioned  off  from 
other  homes,  that  is  not  up  in  the  air,  and  is 
not  opinessed  by  a  janitor,  but  that  presoits 
the  opportunity  to  store  up  ownership,  has 
become  the  dream  of  thousands  who  wish  to 
better  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
their  little  families.  Such  desire  has  led  to 
innumerable  attempts  at  small  farming,  mar- 

■  kct  L^'ardcning,  and  chicken  raising,  by  me- 
chanics, clerks,  salesmen,  editors,  artists,  and 
even  actors. 

Nearly  two>thirds  of  a  city's  population, 
barring  the  continual  influx  of  immigrants  in 
such  an  exccjitional  port  as  New  Vork,  belong 
to  an  intermediate  aggregate  of  intelligent 
skilled  mechanics,  artisans,  accountants,  sales- 
men, small  dealers,  office  holders,  clerks,  and 
artists,  writers,  teachers,  and  clergymen.  The 
average  wai^f'  or  income,  let  us  say,  is  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  Plenty  of  these  men  get  as 
much  as  forty,  and  others  never  make  more 
than  twelve.  Here  and  there  an  individual 
with  superior  tact  and  extra  l. nul  fortune 
rises  out  of  his  limitations,  but  lor  the  mass 
it  is  a  closed  circuit,  beset  with  increasing 
competition  and  always  liable  to  contingen- 


cies which  no  amount  of  foresight  or  fldelity 

can  prevent.',  It  is  in  this  group  that  we  find 

hoih  men  and  women  looking  with  longing 
eyes  hc^■on(l  the  s^e'!m  and  smoke  of  the  citv 
to  that  iiiiima  (liuit:  where  there  is  an  abiding 
country  home.  The  amount  of  patient  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  expended  ii\  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  dream  is  ])rodi<;ious,  but  its 
story  is  never  told.  We  hear  only  ol  the  sum 
total  of  failures  and  the  theoretic  impossibility 
of  running  a  small  farm  successfully  in  our 
day.  That  it  is  not  an  impossibility,  when 
certain  premises  are  granted,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  demonstrate  by  facts  and  examples  from 
actual  life. 

To  work  a  small  farm  to  a  profit  within 

easy  reach  of  railroad  communication  is  simply 
a  matter  of  some  capital,  a  decided  preference 
for  the  work,  average  intelligence,  persistent 
and  patient  industry,  and  good  health. 

It  is  well  to  consider  these  requirements  a 
moment,  because  a  great  many  of  the  persons 
who  make  the  experiment  do  not  possess  all 
ui  them  and  fail  for  that  reason. 

Capital :  Money  in  hand,  anywhere  from 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  is  a 
sine  qua  tfott,  although  the  feat  has  been 
accomplished  by  German  and  Hungarian  im- 
migrants who  bad  much  less,  and  now  and 
then  by  peasant  plodders  who  had  no  capital 
at  all.  But  they  possessed  in  its  stead  a 
power  of  patient  endurance  and  self-denial 
that  one  need  not  stop  to  look  for  in  the 
average  American. 

Preference  for  the  work :  That  is  to  say,  a 
natural  love  for  the  country  and  the  kind  of 
labor  farming  implies.  These  qualities  alone 
will  tind  compensation  in  the  toil  that  others 
would  certainly  miss.  To  those  who  cannot 
live  without  the  excitement  of  city  life,  the 
task  is  a  drcarv  and  tor  the  most  part  a 
hopeless  one.  To  those  who  have  an  instinc- 
tive fondness  for  outdoors,  for  nature,  and  for 
animals  and  flowers,  and  some  rudimental 
knowledge  of  botany,  the  severest  exactions 
of  farm  life  are  sweetened  by  joys  that  are 
physically  impossible  in  any  other  vocation. 

Average  intellij;encc :  By  this  is  meant  that 
quick  frce-mindedness  which  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  Americans.  It  presupposes 
a  common  <;(-hnnl  erltiration,  some  knowledge 
of  the  primary  laws  ot  natural  plulosophy,  and 
a  ready  reception  of  the  facts  that  science  is. 
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constantly  makinp^  common  property.  It  does 
not  require  genius  to  raise  hay,  potatoes,  or 
pickles.  But  it  does  require  tact,  foresight,  an 
equable  judgment,  some  perception  of  econom- 
ics, and  that  ordinary  business  capacity  that 
can  measure  accurately  causes  and  effects. 
The  man  who  never  looks  into  a  book  or 
paper  is  not  apt  at  this  time  of  day  to  fetctt 
a  piece  of  worn-out  land  up  to  a  competitive 
standard.  .\nd  the  man  of  alert  iiUelli^jence 
who  was  never  on  a  farm  in  his  lite,  can  now 
equip  himself  in  six  months  so  as  to  supersede 
the  man  who  has  been  at  it  all  his  life  and 
is  pursuing  the  methods  of  his  grandfather. 
Ignorance  in  this  field  is  now  inexcusable. 
A  benignant  Government  is  the  almoner  of 
information  as  well  as  the  donor  of  seed. 
Thousands  of  publications,  edited  by  practical 
men,  issue  from  our  press  weekly.  All  that 
i.s  needed  is  the  receptivity  am!  the  applica- 
bility to  accept  and  use  with  "horse  sense" 
the  plentiful  assistance  which  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual air  as  the  fecundity  of  the  farm  is  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Persistent  and  patient  industry :  Three- 
fourths  of  the  small  farm^  that  fail  do  so 
because  the  owner  did  not  have  the  patient 
industry.  He  expected  magical  results.  The 
routine  wearied  him.  After  he  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  his  ground,  a  poor 
German  or  Russian  probably  came  along, 
bought  it  at  ^  sacrifice  sale,  and  is  there  yet, 
contented  and  prosperous.  Impatience  is  the 
banc  of  the  quick-minded  man.  The  potato- 
bug  will  beat  him,  and  the  weeds  tire  him. 
Farming  is  made  up  of  ten  thousand  petty 
difficulties.  The  successful  worker  is  a  con- 
tinual fighter  of  details. 

Good  health  :  To  retire  to  a  farm  because 
one  is  an  invalid,  presupp*)ses  a  bank  account 
large  enough  to  run  one  end  of  that  farm  as 
a  sanitarium  or  a  park.  It  is  an  expensive  ex- 
periment. Trne  ennuij^h,  there  is  a  kind  of 
ill  health  that  will  cure  itself  by  hard  work 
outdoors  and  a  frugal,  cjuiet  life,  but  that 
hardly  comes  under  my  specification.  I  have 
in  mind  the  man  who  is  subject  to  rheumatism, 
to  Itinij  trouble,  to  a  weak  heart,  to  hay  fever 
and  its  ultimate  asthma.  I  do  not  see  how 
such  a  man  can  brave  the  elements  and  defy 
the  diflficulties  of  spring  weather  in  this  lati- 
tude. \nr  (111  I  understand  how  that  other 
man  who  cannot  risk  wet  ieet,  or  cannot  pass 


a  bunch  of  poison  ivy  without  having  his  eyes 
swollen  shut,  or  who  is  forever  suffering  from 
the  chain  of  evils  which  the  local  doctor  con> 
veniently  classes  under  the  head  of  miasmatic, 
can  successfully  strug.:;le  aj^ainst  Nature. 

And  now  I  ought  to  add  to  all  these  require- 
ments a  good  wife,  and  by  good  I  simply  mean 
a  helpmate  who  enters  into  the  scheme  heart 
and  soul,  and  is  willing  to  hear  her  end  of  the 
burden.  As  it  is  nearh-  ahvay.s  the  married 
man  who  seeks  to  benefit  himself  by  trying  the 
farm  experiment,  he  might  as  well  count  the 
cost,  before  he  begins,  of  a  wife  who  says 
she  cannot  live  without  society,  and  is  inca- 
pable of  making  a  circle  of  her  own  out  of 
whole  cloth.  Such  a  wile  is  very  apt  to  con- 
sider it  a  far  more  laborious  and  humiliating 
task  to  chum  two  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
patent  churn  than  logo  shopping  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  tor  four  hours  in  lively  company 
to  purchase  a  new  salety-pin.  She  is  prob- 
ably a  lady,  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and 
a  devout  Christian,  but  she  is  not  a  small 
farmer's  wife,  and  would  be  very  apt  to  sit 
all  day  thirsting  until  her  husband  came  home 
from  the  field  to  bring  her  a  pail  of  water  * 
from  the  well,  and  she  will  doubtless  succeed 
in  driving  her  husband  back  to  the  city  in 
three  years,  where  she  can  at  least  see  some* 
thing  going  on. 

Given  these  essentials, — and  they  are  eveiy^ 
where  found  in  association, — there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  man  should  not  be  better  off 
in  live  years  on  his  larni  of  tweniv  or  fifty 
acres  than  he  was  betore,  if  a  fair,  all-round 
appraisement  is  made.  There  are  thousands 
of  small  farms  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred 
miles  from  New  York  whose  owners  have 
abandoned  other  pursuits  and  taken  to  tilling 
the  land,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
back  to  their  former  occupations.  Their  pos- 
sessions range  all  the  way  from  ten  acres  to 
fiftv;  their  methods  varv  from  the  market 
gardener  to  the  stock  bl  eeder,  and  their  in- 
comes differ  accordingly.  On  L<>ng  Island 
and  along  the  valleys  of  New  Jersey  they  are 
mainly  market  gardeners,  and  get  two  or 
three  crops  a  year  from  soil  that  is  kept  at 
the  highest  point  of  productiveness.  By 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  modem  facilities, 
and  by  incessant  toil  through  eight  months 
(A  the  year,  thev  insure  incomes  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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The   absolute  Rain,  where  these   experi-  freedom   from  conventional   restrictions  of 

menters  have  possessed  the  qualities  I  have  dress,  society,  and  neighborhood  demands  ; 

mentioned,  can  be  quite  accurately  measured,  the  companionship,  new  and  sweet,  of  Nature, 

but  the  result  is  not  represented  in  the  often  both  animated  and  inorganic ;  the  security 

sparse  pecuniary  footing  alone.     Personal  from  the  vicissitudes  attending  great  changes 

independence,  a  new  sense  of  proprietorship,  in  the  economic  world,  such  as  a  strike,  a 

the  stimulus  of  working  for  one's  self,  the  panic,  or  the  decline  in  demand  for  certain 
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products,  and  a  constant  shiftinj;  of  skilled  Most  of  these  small 
labor  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  farmers  nianajje  to  have 
electricity,  —  these  are  elements  that  form  an  abundance  of  whole- 
comfortable  sum  totals.  some  food  of  their  own 
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production,  and  a  little  account  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  What  they  formerly  spent  on 
"appearance"  and  amusement,  they  put 

into  the  establishment ;  here  :i  cont  of  [)Hint 
and  there  a  few  dolhirs'  worth  oi  lumber ;  now 
a  trellis  and  now  a  bay  ;  a  rustic  seat  or  a 
gravelled  walk ;  a  little  conservatory,  a  hot- 
bed, a  new  row  of  Howers,  or  a  pony  phaeton 
for  the  depot  and  Suiulay;  and  every  pur- 
chase thus  ap|)lie(l  furnishes  an  additional 
sense  of  insurance. 

Most  of  these  small  holdings  have  been 
acquired  by  a  concentration  and  continuity 
of  energy  that  few  men  will  give  to  the  inter- 
est of  an  employer,  but  the  labor  has  been 
freed  from  a  great  deal  of  the  deprivation 
that  was  felt  by  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
another  generation,  and  the  results  have  bor- 
rowed some  of  the  ennveniences  and  adorn- 
ments of  modern  life.  The  farms  for  the 
most  part  were  bought  by  part  payment,  the 
balance  remaining  on  bond  and  mortgage  at 
si\  per  cent  in  order  to  leave  the  operator 
capital  enough  to  work  with.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  these  farms  have  been  redeemed  in 
five  years,  in  some  cases  by  the  owner  hold- 
ing on  to  his  city  income,  and  living  only 
part  of  the  .season  on  his  place ;  but  as  a 
rule  the  debt  was  paid  by  the  thrift,  .self- 
sacrifice,  and  cooperative  determination  of 
the  man  and  his  wife;  We  can  well  imagine 
that  the  struggle  was  at  times  tough  enough, 
and  that  there  were  moments  when  the  strug- 
glers  were  hard  pressed.  Hut  they  came 
trough  it  with  their  teeth  set  and  quite  un- 
conscious that  they  were  heroic. 

Or  typical  example  comes  to  mind  here. 
It  is  ot  a  coach  painter.  He  had  worked  ten 
years  at  his  trade,  for  twelve  dollars  a  week, 
and  saved  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
eleventh  year  there  was  a  strike  of  his  guild 
and  he  had  to  face  the  prospect  of  being  out 
of  work  for  some  time,  by  no  choice  of  his 
own.  He  bundled  himself  up,  went  down 
into  Jersey,  bought  ten  acres  of  land  at  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  paying  hve  hundred 
cash  and  p:i\inL;  his  bond  h<r  the  remainder, 
at  six  per  cent.  With  the  balance  he  bought 
a  horse  and  cow,  a  second-hand  wagon,  and 
settled  himself  to  earn  a  new  living.  A  more 
desperate  enterprise  could  hardly  be  imag- 
ined. He  and  his  wife,  with  a  five-year-old 
child,  lived  for  two  years  in  a  shanty.  Their 


little  capital  was  .soon  exhausted,  and  to  use 
his  own  words,  they  lived  off  the  cow  the 
first  winter.    But  this  man  had  the  tenacity 

of  a  lnlIt(lo^^  the  self-reliance  of  a  drummer, 
and  the  patieivce  of  a  trained  nur.sc.  When 
he  had  been  on  his  place  eight  years  I  paid 
him  a  visit.  His  wife  met  me  at  the  depot, 
three  miles  from  her  home,  with  a  two-seated 
rl^  and  a  li\cl\  team.  She  had  on  a  tailor- 
made  suit,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  from  her 
own  pots  at  her  belt,  that  would  have  cost  a 
dollar  in  the  city.  I  found  the  couple  living 
in  a  new  cottage  that  had  been  built  by  day 
labor  and  whicli  the  owner  told  me  he  had 
painted  himself.  It  was  a  very  tasteful  struc- 
ture and  was  already  prettily  shaded  by  the 
trees  that  he  had  set  out.  In  reply  to  my 
questions,  he  sai  1  ih:\[  he  calculated  to  make 
about  eii^ht  hundred  dollars  a  year  clear. 
He  had  bought  the  adjoining  twenty  acres  on 
easy  terms  and  had  put  most  of  it  into  good 
growing  shape.  But,"  he  added,  *'  it  will 
not  do  for  me  to  say  that  any  man  ran  do 
what  I  ha\e  done  with  thirty  acres.  \'ou 
see,  a  good  deal  t>f  it  was  good  luck.  I  just 
happened  to  have  four  acres  of  pickles  in 
that  year  the  Long  Island  crop  failed,  and  it 
gave  me  my  first  boost.  They  bought  the 
whole  crop  spot  cash  in  the  field.  Then  I 
made  one  or  two  strikes  with  cantaloupe  and 
lima  beans  in  town.  I  had  Just  happened  to 
get  in  with  a  new  variety  that  grew  splen- 
didly in  mv  meadow  " 

Now  this  is  just  ilic  kind  of  good  fortune 
that  attends  every  farmer,  little  or  big,  who 
"  happens  *'  to  have  in  the  right  crop  at  the 
right  time  and  knows  how  to  make  "strikes"* 
with  something  fresher  and  better  than  his 
neighbor. 

Two  things  impressed  me  during  this  visit 
more  than  anything  else.  One  was  the 
development  of  the  man's  c  haracter  throu^jh 
his  cxperienre.  into  a  new  seil-reiiaiace,  and 
the  complacency  of  proprietorship.  The 
other  was  the  achievement  of  something  like 
"ladyship  "  by  the  wife  in  spite  of  her  drudg- 
erv.  The  common  belief  is  that  such  igno- 
ble toil  as  she  had  i;i)ne  through  robs  a 
woman  of  the  capacity  and  the  desire  to 
wear  the  more  amiable  graces.  But  this 
woman  made  it  very  plain  to  me  that  this 
depends  altogether  on  ihc  "  undaunted  met- 
tle "  of  the  woman.    The  two  joked  each 
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other  aflFectionatcly  about  their  hardships, 
as  if  those  hardships  borrowed  a  great  deal 
of  enchantment  from  the  distance,  and  had 
brought  thorn  closer  together.  "  Why,  Dolly 
there  used  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day 
with  a  patent  churn  when  we  had  only  one 
cow.  Now  that  she  has  a  girl,  she  makes 
four  pounds  a  day  and  sells  three  of  them. 
She  pockets  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  year  for  pin  money."  liut 
Dolly  corrected  him  by  the  card.  "Three 
hundred  and  si.\ty-two  dollars  and  eighty- 
four  cents,"  she  said,  "  by  having  four  friends 
as  customers." 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  example  of  peas- 
ant life  that  is  not  apt  to  be  emulated  by 
many  Americans.  It  should,  however,  make 
its  own  answer  to  that  objection,  for  it  is  vir- 
tually an  escape  from  the  peasant  conditions 
of  labor  into  something  like  a  patriarchal 
proprietorship. 

Take  another  example :  A  tin  and  sheet 
iron  worker,  thirty-five  years  old,  with  a  wife 
and  three  children,  was  left  a  paternal  farm 
of  si.\ty  acres  in  Rockland  County,  forty 
miles  from  the  city.  He  tried  to  sell  it,  and 
it  was  in  the  market  a  year  without  a  pur- 
chaser. He  then  determined  to  move  upon 
it  and  work  it.  It  had  produced  nothing 
but  grass  and  potatoes  for  thirty  years.  He 
looked  over  the  situation  carefully,  took 
expert  advice,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
the  cool  calculating  sagacity  of  the  ordinarily 
intelligent  worker.  He  cut  the  grass  off  fifty 
acres,  and  it  ran  a  trifle  over  a  ton  an  acre 
(54  tons)  of  rather  poor  quality.  He  sold  it 
standing  for  eight  dollars  a  ton  ($432),  and 


turned  most  of  the  money  into  fertilizer.  He 
then  sowed  down  the  fifty  acres  with  fresh 
and  improved  .seed,  and  cut  three  tons  to  the 
acre  the  succeeding  harvest,  which  he  .sold 
for  ten  dollars  a  ton  cut.  Deducting  the  cost 
of  cutting  and  hauling  (S400),  he  had  a 
balance  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  He  was 
smart  enough  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
this  money  to  the  full  recovery  of  the  land 
and  the  purcha.se  of  the  necessary  machines. 
He  put  the  other  ten  acres  into  potatoes  and 
garden.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  found 
that  the  maximum  profit  would  not,  on  the 
average,  exceed  a  thousand  dollars.  But  as 
he  very  shrewdly  .said,  the  thousand  dollars 
did  not  represent  the  gain  as  against  the 
same  amount  of  money  earned  at  his  trade, 
for  in  addition  to  that  amount  he  had  lived 
off  the  place,  and  only  worked  eight  months 
of  the  year  directly  in  the  field.  He  em- 
ployed two  men  at  fourteen  dollars  a  month 
and  found,  and  hired  e.xtra  help  at  harvest. 

This  feat  looks  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 
But  as  he  said  to  me,  "  It  is  not  as  ea.sy  sail- 
ing as  it  looks.  One  year  I  got  my  hay  wet 
on  the  ground,  and  I  lost  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  with  mildew.  But  I  picked  up  a  little  on 
potatoes.  The  next  year  the  potato-bugs 
nearly  drove  me  out  of  the  county,  but  I 
pulled  through  on  pickles,  and  what  do  you 
think  —  asparagus.  You  see,  it  depends 
altogether  on  how  you  look  at  it.  My  family 
have  all  the  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
they  can  eat,  to  say  nothing  of  bacon,  salt 
pork,  chicken,  duck,  and  goose.  I  can  have 
my  dogs,  horses,  and  pigeons,  and  my  wife 
has  her  flowers  and  her  strawberry  patch.  I 
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don't  think  she  would  care  to  live  in  a  flat 

again." 

*'  How  ahoiit  society  ?  " 

"  Well,  wc  never  went  much  on  society 
anyway,  but  we've  made  some  good  friends 
up  here,  and  when  any  of  our  city  folks  come 
up  in  the  summer,  we  can  treat  them  a  j^rcat 
deal  better  than  when  we  were  in  town,  and 
I  notice  that  they  arc  not  anxious  to  go 
away." 

Here  was  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut-shell. 

He  had  lifted  himself  out  of  the  servile  rut 
and  improved  the  status  of  his  family  by  the 
change. 

When  we  come  to  the  men  who  have  sala^ 

rics  of  one  and  two  thousand  dollars  and  the 
larjxc  ^^roup  of  professional  men  who  write, 
paint,  teach,  and  act,  and  have  the  control  of 
their  own  time,  the  country  experiment  takes 
on  another  aspect.  Here  and  there  in  these 
r^roups  will  be  found  men  and  women  who 
have  invested  their  surplus  modestly  in 
a  lew  acres  with  the  hope  of  sometime 
retiring  to  the  country  permanently.  Such 
an  investment  becomes  their  savings  bank, 
with  the  advantage  that  no  savings  bank 
pays  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  and  never 
enlists  so  many  of  the  healthy  ambitions  and 
faculties. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  man  or  woman  of 
refined  sensibility  realizes  the  dream  tuUy  in 
practical  life,  simply  because  the  sensibilities 
interfere  with  it  But  what  is  nevertheless 
noteworthy,  is  the  stimulative  joy  of  the  doing, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  many  joyful  sur- 
prises that  sprin^i^  out  of  it.  It  turns  out  that 
the  man  oi  moderate  income  can  build  himself 
a  home,  both  accessible  and  isolated,  that  will 
be,  if  not  a  joy  forever,  at  least  a  very  solid 
satisfaction  for  a  lifetime,  by  the  direction  of 
his  resources  and  his  brains  to  its  accomplish- 
ment 

I  was  recently  looking  at  a  very  pretty 
eottage,  quite  Elizabethan  in  its  general  aspect, 
■with  a  charming  veranda  vine-covered,  and 
an  open  bay  through  which  the  roses  leaned 
pleasantly.  It  was  planted  on  a  natural  ter* 
race  about  fifty  feet  from  the  little  Mahwah 
River,  and  was  built  by.  a  woman  who  for 
four  years  had  been  employed  as  an  artist  in 
a  large  publishing  establishment.  I  estimated 
the  cost  of  her  house  at  forty-five  hundred 
dollars.   She  told  me  it  had  cost  her  just 


fifteen  dollars  a  week  for  three  years.  She 
had  made  her  own  plans.  !)oiiL;ht  her  own 
lumber  by  the  week,  paid  her  carpenter, 
mason,  and  plumber  by  the  day,  and  helped 
to  paint  the  interior  herself.  It  was  plain 
that  she  expected  at  some  time  to  retire 
here  and  to  make  the  place  support  her  in 
part. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  talking  with  a 
well<known  seedsman,  and  he  corroborated 

my  own  conclusions  by  the  answers  he  made 
to  my  questions  "  Can  a  young  man,"  I 
asked  him,  "  make  a  comfortable  living,  equiv- 
alent to  good  wages,  on  a  small  farm  ?  " 

"  Yes,  provided  he  is  built  for  it  and  doesn't 
try  to  do  it  out  of  reach  of  the  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  make  very  handsome  livings 
with  small  farms  within  reach  of  the  large 
cities.'* 

•*  How  does  the  life  of  such  a  worker  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  city  worker  getting  the 
same  money  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  comparison, 
but  as  a  rule  the  successful  farmer  is  much 
better  off  than  the  average  working  man,  for 
he  is  continu  illv  st*  "-ing  up  power  and  insur- 
ing himscil,  tile  knowledge  of  which  alone 
affects  his  character  and  his  spirits.** 

**  What  are  the  products  by  which  the  aver* 
age  small  farmer  makes  money  ? " 

"They  include  every  edible  thing  that  grows, 
and  some  things  that  are  not  edible.  I  have 
a  young  man  in  Delaware  County  who  is 
making  a  handsome  living  with  mushrooms. 
I  know  another  in  Bucks  County  who  is  clear- 
inp^  fifteen  hundred  a  year  on  catilitlowers. 
lie  has  recently  brought  into  market  an 
entirely  new  variety.'* 

Just  as  I  was  coming  away  I  remarked  that 
there  were  plenty  of  men  in  New  York  City 
who  would  be  glad  to  change  their  occupations 
for  that  of  the  market  gardener,  if  they  knew 
how. 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  the 

corner  of  his  eye  and  said  :  — 

"There  arc  hundreds  ot  men  in  New  York 
with  only  moderate  incomes  who  could  buy  a 
farm  and  build  a  home  with  the  money  they 
spend  on  theatres  and  bouquets,  and  thus 
have  a  nice  asvluni  when  thev  t^et  the  pare- 
sis. The  only  trouble  would  be  that  if  they 
built  the  home,  they  wouldn't  have  the  pare- 
sis to  bring  to  it" 
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TlM  NicarasoA  Caul 

THE  most  important  great  undertaking 
of  the  new  century  is  the  Isthmian 
Canul.  Con;;rcss  once  more  has  be- 
fore it  the  question  of  wlicthcr  llic  I'nitctl 
Slates  shall  provide  a  ship  channel  across 
the  American  Isthmus.  At  the  expense  of  a 
million  dollars  a  new  commission  of  the  best 
engineers  of  the  nation  hns  examined  al!  the 
routes  proposed  since  Morgan  the  buccaneer 
fought  his  way  to  the  sack  of  Panama.  This 
commission  has  found,  as  have  other  commis' 
sions  before  it,  that  the  best  route  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt  is  the  one  across 
Nicaragua. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  expressed  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  building  this  canal.  With 
few  dissenting  votes  the  House  passed  a  bill 
last  winter  providing  for  the  work.  The  Sen- 
ate delayed  action  upon  the  canal  until  our 
relations  with  England  should  be  more  clearly 
defined,  and  not  hcrausc  nf  any  antar^nnisni 
toward  the  enterprise,  liolh  ^reat  political 
parties  have  demanded  in  their  platforms  that 
the  canal  should  be  built  The  plan  is  ready, 
the  money  is  available,  and  the  people  arc 
keen  for  its  accomplishment.  It  seems  likely 
that  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century  the 
beginning  of  this  work  of  international  im- 
portance and  national  necessity  will  be  made. 

It  is  the  j^reatcst  task  of  its  kind  e\  cr  pre- 
sented  to  the  engineers  of  any  coiintr\ .  The 
canal  through  which  the  largest  vessels  will 
pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  be 
190.04  miles  long,  and  in  its  course  ships  will 
a.scend  and  desc  end  a  contincntnl  idc  over 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.    The  Suez  Canal 


was  once  classed  as  a  world  wonder.  It  now 
appears  as  a  simple  task  of  ditch  digging  in 
comparison  with  the  American  waterway.  It 

is  estimated  that  between  seven  and  eight 
years  wili  eoniplele  the  task  and  that  an  aver- 
age oi  tiily  tliuusaad  men  will  be  employed 
in  the  construction. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  Ac  people  of 
the  world  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  two  American  continents  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  a  vessel  to  pass  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  Napoleon.  The 
French  people,  inspired  by  the  winning  per- 
sonality of  De  Lesseps  and  his  success  at 
Suez,  invested  two  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars  m  a  futile  endeavor  at  Panama.  Com- 
modore Vandcrbilt,  with  his  keen  foresight 
and  wide  horizon  of  enterprise,  attempted 
a  transcontinental  route  across  Nicaragua, 
where,  by  way  of  lake,  river,  and  natural 
depression,  his  ;)eo|)ie  wore  the  trail  which  is 
closely  folloued  to-day  by  the  American  en- 
gineers in  their  selection  o£  the  best  route 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  earliest  survey  for  a  canal  actually 
made  was  in  1850,  and  the  latest  has  just 
been  completed.  The  one  is  identical  with 
the  ntiier  for  manv  miles,  and  in  no  place  do 
the  two  vary  much  more  than  the  range  of  a 
rifle  bullet. 

The  harbors  at  either  end  of  the  canal  are 

now  useless,  and  it  will  require  expensive 
breakwaters  at  Brito  to  afford  shelter  and  an- 
chorage, and  much  dredging  and  building  ot 
jetties  at  Greytown  to  correct  the  action  of  the 
ocean  currents  which  now  shallow  the  coast 
line  out  to  a  crmsiderablo  distance,  leaving  no 
deep  channel  into  what  was  once  a  6ne  harbor. 


>  Mr.  Wbelptey  has  mitten  about  the  Nicangiu  Canal,  and  Mr.  Wilson  about  Ihe  other  great  uadertakiogi. 
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The  American  engineers  who  have  studied 
tliis  canal  project  dismiss  aiiv  iiiliinalion  of 
doubt  as  to  its  leasibility.  They  admit  the 
vststness  of  the  enterprise  and  the  complex^ 
itycf  the  problems  presented,  but  they  have 
every  confidence  that  American  skill,  backed 
by  American  resources,  can  construct  an  arti- 
ficial waterway  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  which  will 
revolutionize  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
by  materially  changing  the  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

Walenn^  fiom  U»  lalm  t»  the  8m 

Other  great  undertakings  whicli  await  the 
energy  of  the  new  century  are  ship  canals 
which  will  open  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea,  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York,  and  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  —  thus  enabling;  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and'Duluth,  to 
ship  unbroken  cargoes  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mississippi. 

All  of  tliese  projects  have  taken  definite 
shape  in  the  minds  of  practical  nun,  fur  the 
Great  Lakes  bear  to-day  a  commerce  greater 
in  tonnage  than  all  the  foreign  trade  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.  Its  annual 
volume  approaches  sixty  million  tons, — a 
trafBc  equal  to  one-third  of  that  carried  upon 
all  the  railways  of  the  continent. 

PROM  THE  LARES  TO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

The  construction  of  a  ship  canal  opening 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  ilie  Atlantic  falls  by  right  to  Canada. 
Its  people  have  already  burdened  themselves 
with  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  eighty  dol- 
lars for  each  inhabitant  in  a  resolute  attempt 
to  cut  such  a  watcrwa),  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  niay  be  accepted  as  a  hopeful 
augury  for  the  future.  Within  the  year  the 
last  gap  has  been  opened  in  a  fourteen-foot 
passageway  fiom  Montreal  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to  Duluth ;  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  cut  a  twenty-si.\-foot  channel 
from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  St  Lawrence.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  canal  will  cost  thirty 
million  dollars,  but  its  completion  will  brincc 
Duluth  and  Chicago  five  hundred  miles  nearer 
to  Montreal,  and  afiFord  their  ships  an  air-line 
route  to  Liverpool,  with  ultimate  promise  that 
a  cargo  could  be  carried  from  the  head  of  the 


lakes  to  England,  for  little  more  than  the  pres- 
ent carriage  to  Buffalo. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  HUDSON 

A  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic 

by  wav  of  the  Hudson  will  compel  an  esti- 
matetl  outlay  of  from  one  hundred  and  tucntv- 
live  to  three  hundred  millions  ot  dollars,  a  sum 
which  must,  no  doubt,  if  the  work  be  done, 
come  from  the  Federal  treasury.  An  under« 
taking  of  this  sort,  however,  would  place  upon 
the  ta.xpayer  a  smaller  relative  burden  than 
attended  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
through  such  a  channel  would  annually  pass 
not  less  than  twenty-four  millicn  tons  of  traffic, 
a  tonnage  thrice  as  great  as  tliat  which  in  the 
course  of  a  year  pays  toll  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
A  commission  of  engineers  appointed  in 
1897  by  President  McKinley  advocate  what 
is  known  as  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Oswego 
route.  Its  adoption  would  entail  much  skil- 
ful engineering  along  the  Niagara  River,  and 
the  cutting  of  a  channel  southward  from 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  a  junction  with 
the  Lrie  Canal,  which,  with  its  fci.(lcr,  would 
be, given  a  depth  of  twenty-tour  feet.  Against 
the  cost  of  this  work  is  placed  the  argument 
that  its  completion  would  allow  all  but  the 
largest  freighters  to  steam  unimpeded  from 
Lake  Erie  to  New  York,  with  a  resultant 
saving  in  freight  rates  more  than  equal  to 
prospective  interest  charges. 

FROM  THE   LAKES  TO  THE   C.UI.F  OF  MEXICO 

Chicago,  with  characteristic  enterprise  and 
thoroughness,  has  already  begun  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Missis^ipin  and  the  Gulf. 
At  a  total  cost  of  thirts-tlnce  inillimi  dol- 
lars the  city  has  constructed  the  Drainage 
Canal — an  ariiiicial  river  lorty  miles  long, 
with  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  a  surface 
width  of  three  hundred  feet,  which  must 
eventually  form  part  of  a  broad  channel  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Father  of  Waters. 
An  extension  of  sixty-six  miles  from  its  ter* 
minus  at  Lockport  will  carry  this  channel  to 
the  Illinois  River,  and  pour  into  that  river  a 
stream  whi'  b  win  multiply  its  present  volume 
sixteen  times,  i  he  Federal  government  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  building  the  exten* 
sion,  and  of  providing  a  twenty-two-foot  chan- 
nel to  Cairo.  Thence,  before  the  lapse  of  the 
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new  quarter  century,  a  channel  of  like  depth 
IS  certain  to  be  cut  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. When  these  several  links  have 
been  bound  together  and  the  Xicara^ua 
Canal  opened  to  navigation,  ihc  wheat  and 
corn  of  Canada  and  the  Middle  West  will 
be  carried  without  reshipment  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  to  the  ports 
of  Japan.  China,  and  Australasia,  while  a 
dozen  great  ports  will  spring  into  being  along 
the  Gulf. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  improvements  in 

our  waterways  which  promise  to  assume 
definite  shape  in  the  future.  Pittsburfr  is 
putting  forth  all  her  energies  to  secure  the 
construction  of  a  deep-water  channel  from 
the  Allegheny  River  to  Lake  Erie.  Toledo 
and  Cincinnati  ask  that  they  be  connected 
in  like  manner;  a  twentv  •'even-foot  channel 
across  New  Jersey,  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  Harbor,  finds  earnest  and  active  sup- 
porters, and  Wisconsin  nurses  the  idea  of  a 


canal  across  that  state,  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Mississippi.  Federal  en* 
gineers  have  surveyed  a  route  for  and  re- 
ported favorably  upon  the  practicability  of  a 
shij)  canal  between  Minnea))oljs  and  Duhith, 
whereby  the  greatest  ot  our  lakes  would  be 
connected  with  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  Minnesota  and  her  sister 
states,  to  the  westward,  demand  an  artificial 
waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  navi- 
gable head  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
a  daring  but  entirely  feasible  project  which 
would  open  vast  sections  of  the  Northwest  to 
steamboat  traffic  and  connect  Winnipeg  Lake 
and  Hudson  Bay  with  the  Guit  of  Me.xico 
and  the  Atlantic.  Canada,  moreover,  pro- 
poses in  due  time  to  connect  Winnipei; 
with  the  Great  I^akes,  and  Toronto  with 
Lake  Huron,  while  she  is  also  to  build  a 
canal  from  the  southern  end  of  Georgian 
Bay  to  a  point  on  Lake  Ontario  opposite  | 
Oswego. 
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AN  INLAND  AiLANTIC  COAST  WATFRWAV 

HqiKil  in  importance  to  any  of  the  forego- 
ing enterprises  is  the  completion  of  an  inland 
waterway  from  Boston  to  Galveston  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  Bills  before  Congress  provide 
for  ship  canals  from  Boston  Harbor  to  Taun- 
ton River  and  Narragun&ett  Bay,  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  —  a  total  of  thirty-two  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  these  canals  and  the  deepening 
nf  the  existing  channel  across  New  Jersey 
will  assure  an  "  inside  passage  "  as  far  south 
as  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army  is  now  making  a  preliminary 
survcN'  for  its  continuance  from  Norfolk  to 
Beauiort  Inlet,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  coastwise  vessels  rounding  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  and  the  dredging  of  the  Pas- 
f|i!orank  River  and  of  certain  stretrhes  of  the 
sounds  beyond  are  the  most  extensive  tasks 
to  be  accompKshed  north  of  Beaufort. 

South  of  that  point  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deepen  the  sounds  above  Wilmington,  and  to 
dig  a  cut-ofT  across  the  North  Carolina  low- 
lands. After  that  a  ship  canal  across  Flor- 
ida, the  dredging  of  a  few  Louisiana  swamps 
and  bayous,  and  two  short  channels  to  supply 
breaks  \n  the  iiilft  svstrm  of  the  Ti^xis  rnn<;t 
will  suRicc  for  the  making  of  an  unbroken 


inland  coast  waterway  along  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboards.  These  links  supplied,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  greatest  stretch 
of  protected  water  in  the  world,  lending  a 
powerful  impetus,  in  peaceful  times,  to  the 
growth  of  steamboat  and  barge  traffic,  and  of 
untold  value  in  war,  as  small  warships  and 
entire  fleets  of  torpedo-boats  could  pass  from 
northern  waters  to  the  Gulf  without  going 
outside  at  all. 

BirapeM  CiiMl  Fiojwti 

England,  in  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  ship  canal,  has  given 

proof  of  her  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  in- 
land waterways.  A  more  important  project 
than  either  of  these  is  now  on  foot  in  Lon- 
don, and  promises  to  he  one  of  the  great  and 
far-reaching  achievements  of  the  new  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  twenty-eight-foot  canal  from 
Suulhani]itiMi  tu  London.  A  route  has  been 
surve)  ed  by  competent  engineers  who  declare 
that  the  canal  is  not  only  feasible,  but  can  be 
built  at  cnmparati\  eiv  small  expense.  Indeed, 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are 
political  and  sectional  rather  than  financial. 
Opposition  from  jealous  rival  cities  was  en- 
countered by  the  promoters  of  the  Manchester 
and  I.i\ii!)ool  canal,  and  is  sure  again  to 
manifest  itself  against  the  Southampton  enter- 
prise. However,  the  latter's  projectors,  among 
whom  are  a  number  of  prominent  American 
capitalists,  think  that  this  can  be  overcome, 
and  have  placed  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm  of  contractors  which  is  to 
build  Mr.  Yerkes's  new  London  railroad.  ■ 

France  plans  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  thf  Mediterranean.  .She  proposes  to  do 
this  by  connecting  the  headwaters  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Rhone,  and  by  deepening  the  channels 
of  these  rivers,  which  empty  respectively  into 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  —  thus 
providing  a  water-route  capable  of  floating 
ships  of  war  or  the  largest  merchant  vessels. 
The  building  of  such  a  canal  would  effect 
political  and  commercial  changes  of  the  6rst 
importance:  then  Fngland  would  no  longer 
command  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mctli- 
terranean,  now  assured  her  by  the  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  v<)\  age 
from  the  western  coast  of  France  to  the  East 
would  be  shortened  bv  a  thousand  miles. 

Germany's  interest  in  canals  is  also  particu- 
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larly  active.  The  Kiel  ship  canal,  connecting 
the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  is  primarily  a 

stratcp^ic  work,  but  in  June,  igoo,  there  was 
formally  opened  a  canal  from  Lauenburg  on 
tiie  Elbe,  to  the  ancient  Manta  dty  of  Lubeck 
on  the  Trave,  which  is  designed  to  be  the  first 

link  in  a  system  of  commercial  canals  con- 
necting all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  I  'nipire. 

Russia,  however,  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  European  country  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  value  of  inland  waterways.  She  now 
has  thirty-four  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  and  every  year  makes  large 
appropriations  for  the  building  of  new  canals. 
The  most  important  projects  of  this  sort  which 
she  now  has  in  hand  are  a  twenty-nine>foot 
ship  canal  from  Kii^a  and  St.  Petcrsburf^  on 
the  Baltic,  to  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  a 
second  artificial  channel  of  equal  depth  con- 
necting  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 

It  has  long  been  Russia's  invariable  custom, 
in  constructing  her  waterwavs,  to  make  them 
of  a  uniform  depth  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  light  draught,  open  them 
to  traffic,  and  then  proceed  with  the  further 
deepening  of  the  watercourse.  This  rule  will 
doubtless  be  followed  in  the  building  of  the 
two  canals  under  consideration.  The  largest 
item  in  the  bill  of  cost  will  be  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  and  lix  ks  permitting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cataracts.  I'he  clumges  wrought  by 
this  canal  —  it  is  to  be  constructed  In'  an  inter- 
national syndicate  which  has  received  impor- 
tant concessions  from  the  Czar's  government 
—  will  be  nothing  less  than  revolutionary, 
both  from  a  defensive  and  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  Russia  will  then  be  able  to  move 
her  fleets,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from  her 
northern  to  her  southern  frontier,  while  Kiev, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  the  coast, 
will  receive  much  of  the  shipping  of  Odessa 
and  other  towns  on  the  seaboard,  and  the 
produce  of  the  interior  will  be  shipped  at  the 
inland  port,  instead  of  being  transported  to 
the  coast  by  rail,  as  is  now  the  caa%. 

BoMia'a  Gnst  Sallroad  BataiprisM 

Side  by  side  with  the  improvement  of  her 
inland  waterways  Russia  is  energetically  push- 
ing to  completion  the  most  daring  and  costiv 
railway  enterprises  ever  undertaken  hv  any 
nation.  First  of  these  in  cost  and  economic  po- 
tentiality is  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which 


is  to  connect  European  Russia  with  the  Pacific. 

Russian  statesmen  have  had  such  a  line  in 
mind  for  half  a  century,  but  it  was  not  until 
1680,  with  the  opening  of  the  Uraliinc  which 
joined  Perm,  in  European  Russia,  toTiumen,  on 
the  Tobol,  that  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken 
toward  its  realization.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  no  pause  in  the  work  of  unit- 
ing the  empire  by  a  single  railway  system. 

The  total  length  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way will  be  5486  miles,  and  its  cost  will  not 
fall  below  five  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
retuni  for  this  outlay  will  be  the  command  by 
Russia  of  the  shortest  route  from  Europe  to 
the  Orient,  a  route  enabling  the  trip  from 
Paris  to  Pekin  to  be  made  in  sixteen  days, 
where  it  now  requires  thirty-four  days  to 
Yokohama  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
twenty-five  days  by  way  of  Canada.  More- 
over, for  the  interior  of  Russia  the  opening 
of  the  railway  means  that  the  resources  of 
the  luist  are  at  her  disposal,  and  that  she  can 
deliver  her  own  products  to  the  East  at  a 
great  advantage  over  her  rivals. 

America  also  will  reap  from  this  undertak- 
ing advantages  at  present  perceptible  onlv  to 
the  few.  It  is  the  belief  ot  William  M.  Kunkcr, 
who  has  lately  made  a  first-hand  investigation 
of  the  subject  for  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  the  railway  will  afford  us 
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a  new  market  for  foodstuffs  and  other  sup- 
plies. "This  market,"  says  Mr.  Bunker, 
"  will  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  coloniza- 
tion of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  railroad  has 
been  running  as  far  as  Irkutsk  for  over  two 
years,  but  the  countries  of  Europe,  aside  from 
Russia,  have  not  benefited  by  the  new  trans- 
portation facilities,  while  during  the  same  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia. Americans  and  American  products  are 
almost  invariably  given  the  preference,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  see  the  Pacific  coast  is  destined 
to  be  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  Siberian  indu.s- 
trial  development." 

Although  Henry  Norman  has  aptly  termed 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  "  the  greatest  ma- 
terial undertaking  the  world  has  seen  since 
the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,"  it 
represents  but  a  single  phase  of  Russia's 
present  activity  in  railway  projection  and 
construction.  Her  engineers  arc  now  study- 
ing the  best  route  for  a  railway  which  will 
lead  direct  from  her  trans-Caspian  possessions 
through  the  heart  of  Persia,  giving  her  a  port 
on  the  Persian  (iulf.  Erom  the  Caucasus 
she  has  projected  a  line  westward  t(nvard 
Constantinople,  and  plans  to  push  still  farther 
to  the  cast  the  road  she  has  already  built  from 
Samarkand  to  the  border  of  China;  while  yet 
a  third  connects  Merv,  in  Central  Asia,  with 
Herat,  and  it  is  to  be  continued,  in  due  time, 
to  Kandahar  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 


An  All-British  Railway  to  China 

By  such  comprehensive  and  well-advanced 
plans  does  Russia  aim  to  bring  northern  and 
western  Asia  under  her  political  and  economic 
system.  Great  Britain,  quick  to  recognize 
their  significance  and  the  menace  they  offer 
to  her  own  interests  and  influence  in  the  Far 
East,  is  planning  to  offset  them  with  a  con- 
tinuous railroad  line  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Yang-tse,  thus  linking  up  and  develop- 
ing the  British  zone  in  Asia.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  western  point  of  departure  shall  be 
cither  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  and  that  the 
route,  following  roughly  the  parallel  of  thirty 
degrees  north  latitude,  shall  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Sinai  and  Northern  Arabia,  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  j)ass  through  Ba- 
luchistan to  Kurrachee  in  India.  The  length 
of  this  .section  would  be  a  trifle  under  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles,  and,  except  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  present  no  physical 
obstacles  that  could  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
Use  of  the  Indian  systems,  with  a  link  to  be 
supplied  here  and  there,  would  bridge  the 
distance  between  Kurrachee  and  Mandalay, 
whence  the  Indian  government  is  now  build- 
ing a  railroad  to  Kunlong.  Careful  surveys 
have  developed  a  practicable  route  from  Kun- 
long to  the  Yang-tse  at  Su-chow,  and  from 
that  ])()int  a  line  could  be  easily  extended  to 
Shanghai. 

Many-sided  results  will  attend  the  building 
of  this  line.    Besides  revolutionizing  the  sea 
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route  and  traffic  with  Australia,  it  will  provide 
a  rapid  and  safe  means  of  transit  between 
Europe,  India,  and  China,  and  will  enable 
cheap  and  speedy  exchange  of  products 
throughout  the  vast  region  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific.  Finally,  and 
this  is  the  argument  most  frequently  urged 
in  its  behalf,  it  will  form  England's  natural 
response  to  the  Trans^iberian  Railway,  and 
will  conduce  enormously  to  her  power  and 
prestige  in  the  luist.  Construction  of  this 
line  is  part  of  the  declared  policy  of  Great 
Britain  in  China,  and  conservative  advocates 
believe  it  will  be  built  during  the  next  decade. 

The  Cape-to-C«iro  Railroad 

Great  Britain,  in  order  to  develop  her  colonial 
possessions  and  more  firmly  bind  together  the 
scattered  portions  of  her  empire,  also  plans  a 
railroad  through  Eastern  Africa,  uniting  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo  and  the  South  Atlantic  with 
the  Mediterranean.  This  truly  imperial  idea 
had  birth  in  the  mind  of  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  and 
that  resolute  and  masterful  man  has  repeat- 
edly declared  that  the  line  will  be  completed 
and  in  operation  before  the  end  of  January, 
1909.  What  Mr.  Rhodes  proposes  to  do  is  to 
build  a  railroad  upward  of  six  thousand  miles 
long,  which  for  one-half  of  its  d  i  stance  will  par- 
allel navi'f^'ablc  waters,  and  for  three-quarters 
thereof  will  run  through  lands  scantily  peopled 
in  turn  by  savage  negro  tribes  and  more  sav- 
age nomads  of  the  desert 

With  the  exception  of  seven  hundred  miles 
of  German  torritorv,  the  lands  to  be  liavcrscd 
by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  are  already 
under  British  jurisdiction,  and  this  fact  will 
help  Mr.  Rhodes  not  a  little  in  pushing  his 
plans  to  a  hca<l.  Moreover,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  needed  mileage  is  at  present  constructed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  oC  the  sections 
stilt  needed  to  be  built  will  not  exceed  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  From  Cape  Town  to 
Huluwavo,  a  railroad  thirteen  hundred  and 
si.\ty  miles  long  is  now  in  operation,  and  this 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  northward  through 
the  gold  and  coal  regions  of  Rhodesia,  four 
hundred  milcs,  tO  the  Zambesi,  which  stream 
Mr.  Rhodes  hopes  to  cross  during  the  next 
three  years.  Another  section  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  acro.ss  an  open  plateau  will 
carry  the  lino  to  Lake  Cheroma,  whence  it  is 
now  designed  to  push  it  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  miles  down  country  to  Abercom  at  the 

southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Right  of  way  across  German  East  Africa 
will  ne.xt  have  to  be  secured,  after  which  the 
line  will  be  carried  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Tanganyika  to  Mengo  in  Uganda.  North- 
ward from  that  point  it  will  traverse  the  edge 
f>f  the  plateau  that  skirts  the  western  frontier 
of  Abys.sinia,  and  strike  the  Nile  at  Khartum. 
From  the  Mahdi's  old  capital  the  military  road 
built  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Lord  Kitch- 
ener will  carry  the  line  to  W'ady  Haifa.  All 
that  will  then  remain  to  be  built  will  be  a 
comparatively  short  section  connecting  Wady 
Haifa  with  Assuan,  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Egyptian  railroad  system. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  present  plans  for  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  line.  They  do  not,  however,  set 
forth  the  full  measure  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  far- 
reachmg  designs  for  strengthening  England's 
hold  upon  her  African  possessions.  He  has 
alsointnind  anumlK-mf  railwavs  from  the  East 
Coast  to  teed  his  great  trunk  line.  Tlie  whole 
eastern  and  southern  continent  of  Africa  b 
covered  with  Mr.  Rhodes's  prodigious  plans, 
as  by  a  net. 
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A  Railroad  acroM  tht  Sahara 

If  Mr.  Rhodes  has  captured  his  country- 
men with  the  audacious  jirojcrt  ol  the  C'ape- 
to-Cairo  railroad,  Frenchmen  show  equal 
interest  in  the  scheme  for  building  a  rail- 
road across  the  Sahara.  The  vast  territories 
their  country  has  acquired  in  Africa  call,  they 
assert,  for  the  building  of  such  a  line. 

France's  African  empire  stretches  from  the 
flourishing  provinces  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to 
Timbuctoo  and  the  Soudan.  Its  several  divi- 
sions are,  however,  completely  isolated  from 
one  another,  and  communication  between 
them  is  precarious,  uncertain,  and  slow.  The 
thread  of  steel  that  would  remedy  this  and 
build  the  several  parts  together  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  Paul  Lcroy-Heaulieu,  the  entinent 
economist  who  has  made  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  subject,  cost  less  than  fifty  million  dollars. 
The  length  of  the  line  from  Biskra  to  Sender, 
or,  if  it  be  preferred,  to  Kavem,  nn  Lake 
Tchad,  would  be  about  fifteen  hundred  miics, 
and  W.  Lcioy-Beaulicu  meets  the  difficulty 
of  building  a  railroad  on  a  sandy  desert,  with 
*the  answer  that  shifting  sands  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Sahara,  and  that  those  which 
do  exist  can  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  exer- 
cise of  engineering  skill. 

Although  actual  work  has  not  yet  been 
begun,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  French 
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government  will  soon  undertake  the  building 
of  the  trans-Saharan  road.  Its  completion 
wiil  enable  France  to  transfer  a  large  army  in 
a  fortnight  from  Algiers  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  her  African  possessions  and  to  threaten 
British  control  of  tlie  Soudan.  It  will  also 
open  a  new  world  to  trade,  to  colonization, 
and  to  the  globe-trotter.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  material  achievements  of  the  new 
century  may  be  to  bring  the  heart  of  Africa 
within  the  compass  of  an  easy  journey  of  a 
few  days,  in  a  Pullman  car,  from  French 
civilization  on  the  Mediterranean. 

These  prodigious  undertakings,  when  they 
are  completed,  will  chan;;e  the  routes  of  trade 
and  travel  in  many  parts  ot  the  world ;  they 
will  knit  empires  closer  together;  they  will 
bring  political  and  social  changes ;  they  will 
open  new  opportunities  to  the  most  daring 
enterprises  of  commerce — they  will  give  civil- 
ization new  directions. 

The  world  has  never  before  had  enough 
accumulated  capital  to  undertake  SUCh  tasks. 
But  now,  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  spent 
unproductively  in  great  armies  and  in  all  the 
machinery  of  defence,  the  money  to  carry  out 
such  gigantic  plans  is  within  the  reach  of  gov- 
ernments and  great  companies. 

In  this  rapid  and  incomplete  surv'cy  of 
practical  undertakings  that  are  more  or  le.ss 
immanent,  only  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  transportation  have  been  noted,  and  only  a 
few  of  those.  Transportation  is  indeed  the 
greatest  force  in  linking  the  parts  ol  the  earth 
together.  Hui  such  tasks  as  these  arc  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  that  are  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishment.  Sanitary  science 
and  preventive  medicine,  the  more  extended 
use  of  electricity,  the  still  greater  and  more 
revolutionary  applications  of  machinery  —  in 
a  dozen  different  directions  tasks  are  in  hand 
that  will  make  a  new  earth  of  the  planet  that 
we  arc  yet  only  beginning  to  know. 

The  part  of  the  world  in  which  no  great 
undertakings  of  the  kind  that  have  been  enu- 
merated are  engaging  men's  thought  is  the 
great  South  American  continent.  The  irre- 
sistible progress  of  machinery  and  organiza- 
tion is  felt  there  too;  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  races  of  men.  Almost  every 
great  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  our 
own  race  or  of  the  Russians. 
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THE  RIGHT  VIEW  OF  MATERIAL  PROSPERITY  — THE  ACCUMUL\T10N  OF  WEALi  H 
TENDS  NOT  TO  MORAL  DECAY  BUT  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHARACTER— 

THE  PRIVIIKOE  OF  HRATEFUL  SERVICE  TO  WHICH  MANY  RICH  MEN 
DEDICATE    THEMSELVES  —  WHAT    THE    REAL    DANCERS    OF    RICHES  ARE 

BY 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 


THER£  is  a  certain  diitntst  on  the  part 
ol  our  people  as  to  the  effect  of 
material  prosperity  nn  their  m<:)rality. 
We  shrink  with  some  forchociii\£^  at  the  <;rcat 
increase  of  riches,  and  question  whether  in  the 
long  run  material  prosperity  does  not  tend 
toward  the  dlsinteg^tion  of  character. 

History  seems  to  support  us  in  nur  distrust. 
Visions  arise  of  their  fall  from  splendor  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Babylon,  Rome,  and  Venice, 
and  of  great  nations  too.  The  question  is 
started  whether  England  is  not  to^ay,  in  the 
pride  of  her  wealth  and  power,  sowing  the  wind 
from  which  in  time  she  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

Experience  seems  to  add  its  support  Is 
it  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  that  the 
leaders  of  the  people  have  always  risen  ? 
Recall  Abraham  Lincoln  and  patriots  of 
every  generation. 

The  Bible  has  sustained  the  same  note. 
Wert-  ever  stronger  words  of  warning  uttered 
against  the  deceit  fulness  of  riches  than  tho.se 
spoken  bv  the  peasant  Jesus,  who  Himself 
had  no  place  to  lay  His  head?  And  the 
Church  has  through  the  centuries  upheld 
poverty  as  one  of  the  surest  paths  to  Heaven : 
it  has  been  a  mark  of  the  saint. 

To  be  sure,  in  spite  uf  history,  experience, 
and  the  Bible,  men  have  gone  on  tiieir  way 
making  money  and  hailing  with  joy  each 
age  of  material  prosperity.  The  answer  is : 
"  This  only  proves  the  ra*;c ;  nu  n  are  of  the 
world,  riches  are  deceitful,  and  the  Bible  is 
true;  the  world  is  given  over  to  Mammon. 
In  the  increase  of  material  wealth  aiid  the 
accumulation  of  riches  the  man  who  seeks  the 
higher  life  has  no  part." 

In  the  face  of  this  comes  the  statement  of 
the  chief  statistician  of  our  census — from  one, 


therefore,  who  speaks  with  authority;  •*Tlie 

present  census,  when  completed,  will  unqiies* 
tionably  show  that  the  \  i.si1)le  material  wealth 
in  this  country  now  iia-  a  value  ui  ninety 
billion  dollars.  This  is  an  addition  since  i8yo 
of  twenty-five  billion  dollars.  This  is  a  saving 
greater  than  all  the  people  of  the  Western 
Continent  had  been  able  to  make  from  the 
discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War." 

If  our  reasoning  from  history,  experience, 
and  the  Bible  is  correct,  we,  a  Christian  people, 
have  rubbed  a  sponge  over  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  and  are  in  for  orgies  and  a  downfall  to 
which  the  fall  of  Rome  is  a  very  tame  incident. 

May  it  not  be  well,  however,  to  revise  our 
inferences  from  history,  experience,  and  the 
Bible?  Mistore  tells  us  that,  while  riches 
have  been  an  item  and  an  indirect  cause  of 
national  decay,  innumerable  other  conditions 
entered  in.  Therefore,  while  wealth  has  been 
a  source  of  danger,  it  has  not  necessarily  led 
to  demoralization. 

That  leaders  have  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poor  is  true  and  always  will  be  true,  so 
long  as  force  of  character  exists  in  every  class. 
But  there  arc  o'Jkt  conditions  than  a  lack  of 
wealth  at  the  source  of  their  uprising. 

And  as  to  the  Bible: — while  every  word 
that  can  be  quoted  against  the  rich  is  as  true 
as  any  other  word,  other  words  and  deeds  are 
as  true  ;  and  the  parables  «  t  nuv  Lord  on  the 
stewardship  of  wealth,  His  association  with 
the  wealthy,  strike  another  and  complement^ 
ary  note.  Both  notes  are  essential  to  the 
harmony  of  His  life  and  teachings.  llis 
thought  was  not  of  the  conditions,  rioh  or 
poor,  but  of  a  lui^lier  life,  the  character  rising 

out  of  the  conditions — fortunately,  for  we 
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arc  released  from  that  subtle  hypocrisy  which 
has  beset  the  Christian  through  the  ages,  be- 
moaning the  deceitf  ulness  of  riches  and,  at  the 
same  time,  working  with  all  his  might  to  earn 
a  competence,  and  a  fortune  if  be  can. 

HAN  "born  to  be  RICH*' 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  that 

neither  history,  experience,  nor  the  Bible  nec- 
essarily sustains  the  common  distrust  of  the 
effect  of  material  wealth  on  morality.  Our 
path  of  study  is  made  more  clear.  Two  po^- 
tive  principles  lead  us  out  on  our  path. 

The  first  is  that  man,  when  he  is  strong, 
will  conquer  Nature,  open  u[)  her  resources, 
and  harness  them  to  his  service.  This  is  his 
play,  his  exercise,  his  divine  mission. 

Man,"  says  Emerson,  "is  born  to  be  rich. 
He  is  thoroughly  related,  and  is  tempted 
out  by  his  appetites  and  fancies  to  the  c(in- 
quest  of  this  and  that  piece  of  Nature,  until 
he  finds  his  well-being  in  the  use  of  the 
planet,  and  of  more  planets  than  his  own. 
Wealth  requires,  besides  the  crust  of  bread 
and  the  roof,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the 
freedom  of  the  earth."  "The  strong  race 
is  strong  on  these  terms." 

Man  draws  to  himself  material  wealth  as 
surely,  as  naturallv,  and  as  nccessarilv  a.<i  the 
oak  draws  the  elements  into  itseit  from  the 
earth. 

The  other  principle  is  that,  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  only  to  the  man  of  morality  that  wealth 
comes.  We  believe  in  the  harmony  of  God's 
Universe.  We  know  that  it  is  only  by  work- 
ing along  His  laws  natural  and  spiritual  that 
we  can  work  with  efficiency.  Only  by  working 
along  the  lines  of  right  thinkini^  and  riL;ht  liv- 
ing can  the  secrets  and  wealth  of  Nature  be 
revealed.  We,  like  the  Psalmist,  occasionally 
see  the  wicked  prosper,  but  only  occasionally. 

Put  two  men  in  adjoining  fields,  one  man 
strong  and  normal,  the  other  weak  and  listless. 
One  picks  up  his  spade,  turns  over  the  earth, 
and  works  till  sunset  The  other  turns  over 
a  few  clods,  gets  a  drink  from  the  spring, 
takes  a  nap,  and  loafs  back  to  his  work.  In 
a  few  years  one  will  he  rich  for  his  needs, 
and  the  other  a  pauper  dependent  on  the 
first,  and  growling  at  his  prosperity. 

Put  ten  thousand  imn  1  men  t  1  live  and 
work  in  one  fertile  valley  and  ten  thousand 
moral  men  to  live  and  work  in  the  next  val- 


ley, and  the  question  is  soon  answered  as  to 
who  wins  the  material  wealth.  Godliness  is 
in  league  with  riches. 

Now  we  return  with  an  ea»er  mind  and 
clearer  conscience  to  the  problem  of  our 
twenty-five  billion  dollars  in  a  decade. 

My  question  is :  Is  the  material  prosperity 
of  this  Nation  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  morality  of  the  people  ? 

The  first  thought  is,  Who  has  prospered? 
Who  has  got  the  money  ? 

I  take  it  that  the  kwdest  answer  would  be, 
'*The  millionaires,  the  capitalists,  and  the 
incompetent  but  luxiirious  rich;"  and,  as  we 
think  of  that  twenty-five  billion,  our  thoughts 
run  over  the  yachts,  the  palaces,  and  the  luxu- 
ries that  flaunt  themselves  before  the  public. 

WMO  THK   K!CH  ARK 

As  I  was  beginning  to  write  this  paper  an 
Irishman  with  his  horse  and  wagon  drew  up 
at  my  back  door.  Note  that  I  say  his  horse 
and  wagon.  Twenty  years  ago  that  Irish- 
man, then  hardly  twenty  years  old,  landed  in 
Boston,  illiterate,  uncouth,  scarcely  able  to 
make  himself  understood  m  English.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  brains,  alertness,  or  ambi> 
tion.  He  i;ot  a  job  to  tend  a  few  cows.  Soon 
the  Anieritan  atmosphere  began  to  take  hold. 
He  discovered  that  here  every  man  has  his 
chance.  With  his  first  earnings  he  bought  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  he  gained  self-respect.  Then 
he  sent  money  home ;  then  he  got  a  job  to 
drive  a  horse  ;  he  opened  an  account  at  the 
savings  bank;  then  evcniiig  school;  more 
money  in  the  bank.  He  changed  to  a  better 
job,  married  a  thrifty  wife,  and  to-day  he  owns 
his  house,  stable,  horse,  wag'on.  and  l)irvcle; 
has  a  good  sum  at  the  bank,  supports  five 
children,  and  has  half  a  dozen  men  working 
under  him.  He  is  a  capitalist,  and  his  yearly 
earnings  represent  the  income  on  $30,000. 
He  had  no  "  pull  "  ;  he  has  made  his  own  way 
by  grit,  physical  strength,  and  increasing  in- 
telligence. He  has  had  material  prosperity. 
His  older  brother,  who  paid  his  passage  over, 
has  had  material  prosperit^•.  and  his  younger 
brother,  whose  passage  my  friend  paid,  has 
had  material  prosperity. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  get  an  idea  as  to 
where  the  s  i\  tngs  are.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  hundreds  of  tliou^ands  of  just  such  men, 
and  of  scores  ot  thousands  of  men  whose  m- 
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conies  ten  years  ago  were  two  and  five  thou- 
sand, and  are  now  five  and  ten  thousand ;  and 
of  thousands  of  others  whose  incomes  have 
risen  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand.  So  that, 
when  yuu  f^ct  to  the  multi-millionaires,  you 
have  only  a  fraction  to  distribute  among  them. 
And  of  them  the  fact  is  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  income  can  be  hl  upon 
their  own  pleasure  and  lu.xury  ;  the  bulk  of 
what  they  get  has  to  be  reinvested,  and  be- 
comes the  means  whereby  thousands  earn 
their  wages.  They  are  simply  trustees  of  a 
fraction  of  the  national  property. 

When,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  "Is  the 
material  prosperity  ot  this  nation  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  morality  of  the  people?*' 
I  say  with  all  emphasis,  "  In  the  long  run, 
and  by  all  means,  favomhlc  !  " 

In  other  words,  to  seek  for  and  earn  wealth 
is  a  sign  ol  a  natural,  vigorous,  and  strong 
character.  Wherever  strong  men  are,  there 
they  will  turn  into  the  activities  of  life.  In 
the  acjes  of  chivalry  you  w  ill  find  them  on  the 
crusades  or  seeking  the  Golden  Fleece;  in 
college  life  you  will  find  them  high  in  rank, 
in  the  boat,  or  on  the  athletic  field;  in  an 
industrial  age  you  will  find  them  eager,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  the  development  of  the 
great  industries.  The  race  is  to  the  strong. 
The  search  for  material  wealth  is  therefore 
as  natural  and  necessary  to  the  man  as  is  the 
pushing  out  of  its  roots  for  more  moisture 
and  food  to  the  oak.  This  is  man's  play,  his 
exercise,  the  expression  ol  lii.s  powers,  his  per- 
sonality. You  can  no  more  suppress  it  than 
you  can  suppress  the  tide  of  the  ocean.  For 
one  man  who  seeks  money  for  its  own  sake 
there  are  ten  who  seek  it  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  seeking,  the  power  there  is  in  it,  and 
the  use  they  can  make  of  it.  There  is  the 
exhilaration  of  feeling  one's  self  grow  in  one's 
surroundings  ;  the  man  reaches  out,  lavs  liold 
ot  this,  that,  and  the  other  interest,  scheme, 
and  problem.  He  is  building  up  a  fortune? 
Yes,  but  his  joy  is  also  that  he  is  building  up 
a  stronger,  abler,  and  more  powerful  man. 
There  are  two  men  that  have  none  of  this 
ambition :  the  gilded,  listless  youth  and  the 
ragged,  listless  i)aupcr  to  whom  he  tosses  a 
dime  ;  they  are  in  the  same  ch&s. 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a 
little  more  detail.  How  is  it  l':tvnr:tbl<.' '  The 
parable  of  my  Irish  friend  yives  liie  answer. 


In  the  first  place,  and  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested»  the  effort  to  make  his  living  and  add 

to  hb  comforts  and  power  gives  f  i  ce  play  to 
a  man's  activities  and  leads  to  a  development 
of  his  faculties.  In  an  age  and  country  where 
the  greater  openings  are  in  commercial  lines, 
there  the  stronger  men  and  the  mass  of  them 
will  move.  It  is  not  a  question  of  worldliness 
or  of  love  of  money,  but  of  the  natural  use 
and  legitimate  play  of  men's  faculties.  An 
effort  to  suppress  this  action  is  not  a  religious 
duty,  but  a  disastrous  error,  sure  to  fail 

SELF-RESPECT  AND  SELF-MASTERV 

Besides  this  natural  play  of  the  faculties 
comes  the  development  of  self-respect  and 
ambition.  In  the  uprise  from  a  lov\'er  to  a 
hif^hcr  civilization,  these  are  the  basal  ele- 
ments. Watch  the  cart-loads  oi  Polish  or 
Italian  immigrants  as  they  are  hauled  away 
from  the  dock.  Study  their  lifeless  expres- 
sion, their  hang-dog  look,  and  their  almost 
cowering  posture.  Follow  them  and  study 
them  five  years  later:  note  the  gradual 
straightening  of  the  body,  the  kindling  of 
the  eye,  and  the  alertness  of  the  whole  per> 
son  as  the  men,  women,  and  children  begin 
to  realize  their  opportunities,  bring  in  their 
wages,  and  move  to  better  quarters.  Petty 
temptations  and  deep  degradations  that  might 
have  overwhelmed  them  on  their  arrival  can- 
not now  toucli  them. 

With  this  cdUKs  also  the  power  of  self- 
mastery.  The  savage  eats  what  he  kills  and 
spends  what  he  has.  In  the  movement 
towards  civilization  through  material  wealth, 
questions  come  up  for  derision  everv  hour. 
Shall  I  spend  Shall  1  save How  bhall 
I  spend?  How  can  I  earn  more.*  Shall  I 
go  into  partnership  with  a  capital  of  ten  dol- 
lars, or  shall  I  wait  until  I  have  fifty  dollars? 

Wa;;e  earners  arc  not  to-day,  as  they  were 
in  earlier  days,  hungering  for  the  bare  physi- 
cal necessities  of  life.  They  are  hungering 
now,  and  it  marks  an  upward  movement  in 
civilization,  for  higher  things,  education,  social 
life,  rela.vation,  and  the  development  of  the 
higher  faculties. 

To  be  sure,  a  certain  fraction  wilt  under 

the  strain,  take  to  drink,  to  lust,  to  laxtness. 

There  is  alwa.s  the  thin  Ii;ie  of  stragglers 
behind  every  armv,  but  the  ^reat  body  of  the 
American  people  arc  marching  upwards  in 
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prosperity  through  the  mastery  of  their  lower 

tastes  and  passions  to  the  development  of  the 
higher.  From  nv^s  to  clothes,  from  filth  to 
cleanliness,  from  disease  to  health;  from  bare 
walls  to  pictures;  from  ignorance  to  educa- 
tion ;  from  narrow  and  petty  talk  to  books 
and  music  und  art  ;  from  superstition  to  a 
more  rational  religion;  from  crudity  to  refine- 
ment; from  self-centralization  to  the  concep- 
tion  of  a  social  unity. 

Here  in  this  last  phrase  we  strike  the  next 
step  in  development.  In  this  increase  of 
wealth,  this  rapid  communication  which  goes 
with  it,  this  shrinking  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  unifying  of  peoples  through  commerce, 
men  and  women  are  realizing  their  relations 
to  society. 

That  there  are  those  who  in  the  deepest 
poverty  sustain  the  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
exhibit  a  self-sacrifice  for  others  which  puts 
their  richer  neighbors  to  the  blush  we  know 
by  experience.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is 
that  for  the  mass  and  in  the  long  run  grinding 
poverty  does  grind  down  the  character:  in 
the  struggle  for  bare  existence  and  for  the 
very  life  of  one's  children  there  is  developed 
an  intense  self-centralization  and  a  hardness 
which  is  destructive  of  the  social  instinct  and 
of  the  finer  graces.  When,  however,  through 
the  increase  of  wealth  man  has  extended  his 
interests,  his  vision,  and  his  opportunities, 
"  he  is  thoroughly  related."  His  lines  run 
out  in  every  direction;  he  lays  his  finger  upon 
all  the  broader  interests  of  life,  the  school, 
the  church,  and  the  college.  He  reaches 
through  commerce  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  discovers  one  bond  which  is  essential  to 
the  social  unity  in  this  commercial  age  — the 
bond  of  faith  in  other  men  ;  for  in  credit,  on 
belief  in  others,  n\ir  whole  social  and  commer- 
cial fabric  is  built.  .'\nd  when  a  man  has 
reached  this  point,  he  has  indeed  reached  one 
of  the  high  plateaus  of  character :  from  this 
rise  the  higher  mountain  peaks  of  Christian 
graces,  but  here  he  is  on  the  standing-ground 
of  the  hifjher  civilization. 

As  I  write  I  can  almost  feel  the  silent  pro- 
test of  some  critics.  Are  not  these  qualities, 
self-respect,  self-mastery,  a  sense  of  social 
unity,  and  mutual  confidence,  the  common- 
places of  life  ?  Is  this  the  only  response  of 
material  wealth  in  its  relation  to  morality  ? 

These  are  to  us  now  the  commonplaces  of 


life:  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  funda> 

mentals  of  character  and  of  morality.  If 
material  prosperity  has  been  one  of  the  i^reat 
instruments  (and  I  believe  it  has;  in  bringing 
the  great  body  of  our  people  even  to  approach 
this  plateau  of  character,  it  has  more  than 

juslitied  itself. 

One  mi<;ht,  however,  mention  other  and 
finer  qualities  that  follow  in  these  days  the 
train  of  prosperity.  I  instance  only  one. 
We  will  strike  up  one  mountain  peak:  it  is 
that  of  joyful  and  grateful  service. 

THE  PRIVILEGE  OP  GRATEFUL  SERVICE 

In  Other  days  we  have  heard  much  of  "the 

sweet  uses  of  adversity" :  the  note  still  lingers 
in  sermons  and  will  linj^er  as  long  as  Chris- 
tianity stands.  There  is,  however,  the  other 
note  that  sounds  strung  in  these  days,  — the 
privilege  of  grateful  service. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  of  wealth  fvou 
can  conjure  up  many  like  him)  who  lives 
handsomely  and  entertains;  he  has  every- 
thing that  purveys  to  his  health  and  comfort. 
All  these  thinj^s  are  tributary  to  what.^  To 
the  man's  efficiency  in  his  complete  de\  olion 
to  the  social,  educational,  and  charitable  inter- 
ests to  which  he  gives  his  life.  He  is  Christ's 
as  much  as  was  St  Paul,  he  is  consecrated 
as  was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi ;  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  bounty  with  which  God  has  blessed 
him  he  docs  not  sell  all  that  he  has,  but  he 
uses  all  that  he  has,  and,  as  he  believes,  in 
the  wisest  way,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
upbuilding  of  social  standards,  and  the  up- 
holding of  righteousness  among  the  people. 
The  Christian  centuries,  with  all  their  asceti- 
cism and  monasticism,  with  their  great  and 
noble  saints,  have,  I  believe,  never  witnessed 
a  sweeter,  more  £;racious,  and  more  complete 
consecration  than  that  which  exists  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country,  who,  out  of 
a  sense  of  grateful  service  to  God  for  His 
bounty,  are  givin^^  themselves  with  all  joy 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  And  if  ever 
Christ's  words  have  been  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
they  are  obeyed  to-day  by  those  who  are  liv- 
ing out  His  precepts  of  the  stewardship  of 
wealth. 

As  we  think  of  the  voluntary  and  glad  ser- 
vice given  to  society,  to  the  State,  the  Church, 
to  education,  art,  and  charity,  of  the  army  of 
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able  men  and  women  who,  without  thought 
ot  i»y,  are  serving  upon  directories  of  sav^ 

ings  banks  and  national  banks,  life  insurance 
companies,  railroads,  mills,  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions, public  commissionb,  and  ottices  of  all 
sorts,  schools  and  colleges,  churches  and 
charities;  as  we  run  our  thoughts  over  the 
free  services  of  the  doctors,  of  the  lawyers, 
for  their  ]>oorer  clients,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
magnitude  of  unpaid  service,  which  Ls  now 
taken  for  granted,  and  at  the  cheerful  and 
glad  spirit  in  which  it  Is  carried  through. 
Material  prosperity  is  helpin<^  to  make  the 
national  character  sweeter,  more  joyous,  more 
unselfish,  more  Christlike,  That  is  my  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  material 
prosperity  to  morality. 

Again  I  feel  a  silent  protest.  Is  not  the 
writer  going  rather  far  ?  We  did  not  believe 
that  our  twenty>^ve  biUionB  would  kad  to 
orgies ;  but  is  he  not  getting  rather  close  to 
the  millennium  ?  Are  there  no  shadows  and 
dark  spaces  in  the  radiance  whit  h  he  seems 
to  think  that  wealth  is  shedding  around  us? 

Yes,  my  friendly  critic,  there  are,  and  to  a 
mention  of  a  few  of  them  I  give  the  pages 
that  are  left. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  COMIfERCIALISH 

First  and  most  pervasive,  I  name  the  spirit 

of  commercialism.  It  crops  up  in  many  forms 
and  places,  hydra-headed. 

Is  it  any  wonder?  When  one  realizes  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  seventy  millions  of  people 
have  earned  their  living,  paid  their  bills,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  increased  the  property 
of  the  Nation  bv  twentv-five  billions  of  dol- 
lars, we  reach  a  sUght  conception  of  the  in- 
tensity, the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
ability  with  which  those  people  have  thought, 
worked,  and  reaped.  One  wonders  that  reli- 
f^inn,  charity,  f^r  culture  have  survived  the 
.strain  at  all.  When  the  eye  and  ambition  of 
a  strong  man  are  set  upon  a  purpose,  he 
sometimes  neglects  other  considerations ;  he 
is  not  over  nice  about  the  rights  of  others; 
he  occasionally  overrides  the  weak,  crushes 
out  the  helpless,  and  forgets  to  slop  and  pick 
up  those  that  have  fallen  by  the  way. 

We  know  how  that  was  in  England:  we 
remember  the  report  of  the  Commission  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  as  to  the  horrible  condition 
of  the  miners,  men,  women,  and  children. 


That  was  simply  one  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  movement  of  modem  Indus- 

trialism.  It  was  a  neglect  and  forgetfulness 
under  a  new  pressure,  rather  than  deliberate 
cruelty.  The  facts  once  kuown,  attention 
called,  —  and  refonns  began ;  and  they  have 
been  going  on  in  behalf  of  the  working  peo- 
ple ever  since.  Much,  very  much,  has  been 
done. 

As  conditions  change,  much  remains  to  do. 
The  better  adjustment  of  rights,  wages,  and 
taxes  will  call  for  the  highest  intelligence  and 
strongest  character.  Again,  the  small  trades- 
man has  driven  away  the  little  counter  where 
a  widow  earned  her  living,  the  larger  trades- 
man has  wiped  out  the  small  tradesman,  and 
the  dep  i  r  t  n i  -nt  store  is  now  finishing  off  some 
of  the  laigc  tradesmen.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is 
a  part  of  the  great  economic  movement.  It 
endangers  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  mo- 
rality, and  destroys  for  the  time  some  of  the 
finer  graces. 

Kphcmeral  success  sometimes  follows  de- 
ceit, and  that  breeds  a  body  of  commercial 
frauds ;  but  they  cannot  endure.  A  fortune 
is  won  by  an  ttuscnipulous  adventurer;  and 
a  hundred  fortunes  are  lost  and  characters 
spoiled  in  tr\'int;  to  follow  suit.  An  i^Tiorant 
man  happens  upon  wealth  or  by  sonic  mys- 
terious commercial  ability  wins  wealth,  and 
he  then  thinks  himself  omniscient  He,  not 
God.  i.'>  his  own  creator.  He  c^oes  to  church, 
but  he  is  (iodless.  When  a  nation  of  people 
have  been  seeking  for  clothes,  houses,  and 
comforts  in  the  upbuilding  of  civilization,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  do  not  realize  that  a 
man's  life  consistcth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  that  he  possesseth  ?  There  are  deceit, 
hardness,  materialism,  and  vulgarity  in  the 
commercial  world;  and  to  me  the  vulgarest 
of  all  is  not  the  diamond-studded  operator, 
but  the  horde  of  mothers  crushinf^  each  other 
around  the  bargain  counter  in  their  endeavor 
to  get  something,  and  that  so  small,  for  noth- 
ing. The  worst  of  commercialism  is  that  It 
does  not  stop  at  the  office,  but  enters  the 
home,  taints  the  marriage  vow,  and  poisons 
social  life  at  its  springs. 

Beyond  these  rudimentary  forms  of  com- 
mercialism,  there  is  another,  even  more  dan- 
gerous, because  it  threatens  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people.  The  eye  of  the  public 
is  on  it  now.    I  refer  to  the  relation  of  con- 
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centrated  masses  of  wealth  to  the  public 
service. 

I  have  no  time  to  more  than  suggest  a  few 
of  the  c-onuili(Mis  that  have  led  up  to  this. 
Industrial  entcrpri-^e  h:i.s  drawn  many  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  men  from  political  to 
comracFcial  interests ;  society  and  legislation 
now  do  for  the  people  what  in  other  days  the 
landlord  did  ;  thcv  arc  concerned  more  and 
more  with  industrial,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial questions,  from  the  national  tariff  to  the 
size  of  a  house-drain.  Just  at  thb  time,  and 
because  of  our  great  industrial  development 
and  prosperity,  a  horde  of  ignorant  voters 
waiting  to  be  moulded  by  any  strong  leader 
have  come  to  this  shore.  The  wide  distri> 
bution  of  wealth  has  driven  merchants  and 
mechanics,  widows  and  trustees  of  ori-hans, 
doctors  and  ministers,  to  invest  their  sa\  ini^s 
in  great  enterprises,  corporations,  and  trusts, 
which,  to  succeed,  must  be  directed  by  a  few 
men.  We  have  therefore  this  situation :  a 
few  men  rpsponsihlc  for  the  safekeeping  and 
development  of  enormous  properties,  depend- 
ent upon  legislation,  and  a  great  mass  of 
voters,  many  of  them  ignorant,  represented 
by  their  own  Icind  in  dty  or  state  govern- 
ment, strongly  organized  by  a  leader  who  is 
in  it  lor  what  he  can  get  out  ot  it,  and  who 
is  ever  alot  with  his  legishtdve  cohorts  to 
**  strlice  "  the  great  corporations.  The  people 
believe  that  the  officers  of  great  corporations 
so  manage  that  they  can  get  what  they  want, 
call  it  by  assessment,  bribery,  ransom,  or 
what  you  will,  and  they  brand  those  other- 
wise respectable  men  as  cowards  and  traitors 
to  public  liberty. 

THE  RICH  KAN  AND  THE  BURGLAR 

A  but^lar  breaks  into  your  house,  awakes 
you,  and  "  strikes  "  you  for  ^$00  which  is  in 

your  safe  downstairs.  You  expostulate  :  he 
answers  that  he  will  burn  your  house.  Ihit 
your  cliilJrcn,  you  cry,  will  they  be  safe  ?  He 
does  not  know :  he  wants  the  money.  But  if 
you  give  it  to  him,  he  will  try  the  same  on 
other  people.  It  is  ar^ainst  all  public  duty 
for  you  to  yield.  Again,  the  threat  that  he 
will  bum  your  house ;  and  you,  miserable, 
conscience-stricken  that  you  are  doing  a  cow* 
ardly  thing,  and  one  against  the  safety  of  the 
public,  crawl  downstairs,  open  the  safe,  and 
hand  over  the  cash.    V'ou  have  saved  your 


house  and  children,  but  how  about  your  duty 
to  the  public  and  your  neighbors,  as  well  as 

to  yourself  ? 

This  is  very  much  the  position  of  the  great 
trustees  of  ca[)ital,  the  heads  f)f  our  ji^reat  cor- 
porations, at  the  hands  of  the  modern  bandit. 
Shall  they  jeopardize  the  income  of  women 
and  children,  merchants  and  mechanics,  and 
perhaps  drive  them  into  poverty.'  Or  shall 
they  accept  the  situation,  yield  to  the  threat, 
and  trust  to  the  authorities  to  seize  the 
robber,  or  through  an  aroused  public  opinion 
so  to  vote,  act,  and  legislate  as  to  change  the 
law  and  stop  this  modern  brii^andage?  That 
some  of  the  promoters  and  managers  of  great 
corporations  are  unscrupulous  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  jail  is  none  too  good  for  them,  if 
only  the  law  would  touch  them.  Nor  have 
we  a  word  of  apolocjy  or  justification  for  anv 
man  who  yields  to  or  encourages  blackmail. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one. 
It  concerns  more  than  the  directors  and  the 
politicians  ;  it  relates  to  the  rii^hts  and  liber- 
tics  of  the  people,  I  ilo  not  have  so  much 
fear  of  the  rich  man  in  office,  as  i  do  of  the 
poor  but  weak  man  in  office  and  the  rich  man 
outside.  Through  the  interplay  of  aroused 
public  opinion,  better  legislation,  and  intelli- 
gent action,  the  relief  will  come.  A  younger 
generation,  with  its  eye  keen  upon  that  dan- 
ger-point, is  coming  to  the  frcmt. 

In  some  cities  of  China  the  houses  have  no 
windows  on  the  street,  only  bare  walls  and  the 
little  door.  The  tamiiies  are  isolated,  narrow, 
and  selfish :  there  is  no  public  spirit.  When 
the  Chinese  boy  returns  home  from  his  Chris- 
tian Mission  School,  touciicd  with  the  si>irit  of 
Christian  ci\  ilization,  his  tnst  work  in  britiLn'ns,' 
civilization  to  his  home  is  to  take  a  crowbar, 
knock  a  hole  in  the  front  wall,  and  make  a  wm* 
dow,  that  he  may  see  out  and  the  people  see 
in.  lie  unifies  society  and  creates  a  public 
ojiinion.  W  hat  is  needed  as  our  ne.xt  step 
iti  civilization  is  to  break  a  hole  and  make  a 
window  that  the  public  may  see  into  the 
great  corporatiot^s  and  trusts  and,  what  is 
just  as  important,  that  the  manai^'ers  may 
.sec  out  and  recognize  the  sentiment  of  the 
public. 

Light  and  action  —  heroic  action  !  There 

arc  men  to-day  waiting  and  wanting  to  act,  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  modern  bandit  ; 
but  they  dare  not  alone :  their  trusts  are  loo 
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great.  What  is  wanted  is  a  group  of  men, 
high  in  position,  great  in  power,  who  at 
great  cost,  if  need  be,  will  slaiul  and  say, 
"  Thus  tar,  up  to  the  lines  ot  the  nicest  honor, 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

The  people  have  their  eye  upon  the  public 
service.  An  administration  may  pay  political 
debts  by  pushin^^  ignorant  and  unworthy  men 
into  the  lower  oificcs,  but  when  it  comes  to 
filling  positions  of  great  responsibility  the 
President  could  not,  and  would  not  if  he 
could,  appoint  men  less  worthy  than  Wood 
in  Cuba,  Allen  in  Porto  Rico,  and  Taft 
in  the  Philippines,  men  of  force,  intelli- 
gence, and  character.  Collegiate  education 
'  does  not  insure  character,  but  it  does  sift 
men  and  insure  intelligence  ;  and,  as  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  pointed  out  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address,  though  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  our  population  are  college  men,  yet  from 
this  very  small  fraction  a  majority  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  places  of 
the  General  Government  which  have  to  do 
in  any  large  way  with  shaping  the  policy  and 
determining  the  character  of  the  govern* 
ment,  are  chosen. 

THE  DANGER  PROM  LUXURY 

One  other  dark  shadow,  and  I  am  done. 

The  persistent  companion  of  riches,  —  luxury 
and  an  ability  to  have  what  you  want.  That 
vice  and  license  are  rampant  in  certain  quar- 
ters is  clear ;  that  vulgar  wealth  flaunts  itself 
in  the  face  of  tiie  people  is  beyond  question ; 
and  that  the  people  are  rather  amused  at  the 
spectacle  must  be  confessed.  The  theatre 
syndicate  will  turn  on  to  the  boards  whatever 
the  people  want ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
plays  speaks  not  well  for  the  taste  and  mo- 
rality of  the  people.  The  strain  of  tempta- 
tion overwhelms  a  fraction  of  our  youth.  But 


one  has  no  more  right  to  test  the  result  of 
prosperity  by  the  small  class  of  the  lazy  and 
luxurious  than  he  has  to  test  the  result  of  pov- 
erty by  the  la/}'  tramp. 

With  all  this  said,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  self-restrained  and  simple.  Mate- 
rial prosperity  has  come  apace,  and  on  the 
whole  it  uplifts.  Responsibility  sobers  men 
and  nations.  We  have  learned  how  to  win 
wealth ;  we  are  learning  how  to  use  and  spend 
it  Every  year  marks  a  long  step  in  advance 
in  material  prosperity,  and  character  must 
march  in  step.  Without  wealth,  character  is 
liable  to  narrow  and  harden.  Without  char- 
acter, wealth  will  destroy.  Wealth  is  upon 
us,  increasing  wealth.  The  call  of  to^lay  is, 
then,  for  the  uplift  of  character,  —  the  sup- 
port ot  industry,  education,  art,  and  every 
means  of  culture;  the  encouragement  of  the 
higher  life;  and,  above  all,  the  deepening  of 
the  religious  r  iili  if  the  people;  the  rekin- 
dling of  the  spirit,  that,  clothed  with  her 
material  forces,  the  fjreat  pcrsonalitv  of  this 
Nation  may  fultil  her  divine  destiny. 

I  have  been  clear,  I  trust,  in  my  opinion 
that  material  prosperity  w  in  the  long  run 
favorable  to  morality.  T,ct  me  be  as  clear 
in  the  statement  of  that  eternal  truth,  that 
neither  a  man's  nor  a  nation's  life  consists  in 
the  abundance  of  things  that  he  possesseth. 

In  the  investment  of  wealth  in  honest  enter- 
prise and  business,  lies  our  path  of  character. 
In  the  investment  of  wealth  in  all  that  goes 
towards  the  uplift  of  the  people  in  education, 
art,  and  religion  is  another  path  of  character. 
Above  all,  and  first  of  all,  stands  the  personal 
life.  The  immoral  rich  man  is  a  traitor  to 
himself,  to  his  material  as  well  as  spiritual 
interests.  Material  prosperity  is  upon  us ;  it 
is  marching  with  us.  Character  must  keep 
step,  ay,  character  must  lead.  We  want 
great  riches;  we  want  also  great  men. 
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The  most  noteworthy 
development  of  any  art 
in  recent  times  in  our 
country  is  the  growth 
of  landscape  architec- 
ture. Within  easy  mem- 
ory it  has  passed  from 
private  to  public  recog- 
nition, and  men  of  mid- 
dle age  can  readily 
recall    the    time  when 


"  Duchm"  at  her  bath.  Lin-    formal  lawn-plots  amid 
coin  Park.  Chicago.  ^^^^   scttingS  WCrC 

regarded  as  the  best  offering  of  the  landscape 
architect.  Now  we  take  our  magnificent 
public  parks  as  a  matter  of  course ;  we  keenly 
appreciate  them  —  in  fact,  we  could  not 
get  along  without  them.  liut  all  this  fast- 
growing  public  interest  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture is  a  development  of  the  last  half 
century.  It  began  with  individual  owners  of 
estates  and  extended  gradually  to  the  people. 
It  was  long  an  aristocratic  art,  but  the  demo- 
cratic appreciation  of  it  has  opened  up  the 
possibilities  of  a  complete  development ;  and 


it  now  perhaps  deserves  to  be  called,  in  a 
sense  that  no  other  art  does,  the  peculiarly 
democratic  and  American  art. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  our  cities  take 
more  pride.  Go  to  any  city  or  town  you  will, 
and  you 'Will  discover  that  the  park  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people  of  all  classes.  The  day  is  coming, 
if  the  present  popular  interest  endure  and 
increase,  when  the  United  States  will  present 
by  far  the  largest  area  of  artistic  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  world.  In  fact,  it  requires  no 
great  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  foresee  a 
time  when  there  will  stretch  in  every  direc- 
tion across  and  up  and  down  the  country 
great  areas  of  land.scape  architecture  —  .1 
beautified  continent  as  the  result  of  a  rational 
and  national  j)opular  art. 

The  present  wide  interest  in  landscape 
architecture  has  in  part,  at  lea.st,  an  economic 
foundation.  The  abandonment  of  the  open 
spaces  of  the  country  for  the  huddled  qunr- 
ters  of  the  cily  brought  a  number  of  peculiar 
evils  —  the  insanitary  effect  of  crowding,  the 
ugliness  of  paved  streets  and  long  rows  of 
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houses  all  alike,  the  lack  of  healthful  exercise, 
and  the  contagion  of  crowded  immorality. 
Public  parks  represent  a  practical  endeavor 
to  ameliorate  these  evil  conditions.  The 
younger  cities  are  profiting  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  older,  many  of  which,  by  failing 
to  recognize  at  the  beginning  of  their  growth 
that  open  spaces  would  become  neces.sary, 
have  had  to  invest  enormous  sums  in  park 
land. 

Greater  New  York  City,  for  instance,  has 
about  295  square  miles,  of  which  more  than 
10  square  miles  (6766  acres)  arc  parks. 
Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  city  consists  of  open  spaces  on  the  out- 
skirts which  have  not  yet  been  built  up,  and 
as  the  city  extends  farther  out,  provision  will 
probably  be  made  for  a  greater  park  acreage. 
Chicago  has  three  park  sy.stems :  the  South 
Park  system  with  five  large  parks,  of  1181 
acres;  the  Lincoln  Park  system  with  Lincoln 
Park  (308  acres)  and  two  smaller  parks  of 
nearly  10  acres;  and  the  W'est  Chicago  sys- 
tem of  three  large  parks,  of  575  acres,  and 
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six  small  parks,  of  37  acres.  As  in  a  number 
of  other  cities,  the  Chicago  park  systems  are 
connected  by  miles  of  handsome  boulevards. 

Philadelphia  has  one  large  park,  of  3300 
acres,  and  twenty-two  small  ones  of  318  acres. 
The  three  large  parks  of  San  Francisco  cover 
1090  acres,  and  the  fourteen  small  parks,  224 
acres.  In  Baltimore 
there  are  nine  large 
parks,  with  an  area 
of  1 1 00  acres,  and 
twenty  small  parks, 
covering  37  acres. 
Public  spirit  has  pro- 
moted the  growth  of 
the  Baltimore  parks, 
even  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  city  to  care 
for  them.  Detroit 
has  a  lovely  island 
park  — Belle  Isle.  It 
is  about  two  miles 
long.  Part  of  the 
island  has  been  im- 
proved, but  at  the 
upper  end  the  nat- 
ural conditions  have 
been  faithfully  pre- 
served. Detroit  has 
one  other  large  park, 
the  combined  area 
of  the  two  being  723 
acres.  There  are 
also  seventeen  small 
parks,  with  a  total 
area  of  30  acres. 
Among  other  cities 
with  notable  park 
areas  may  be  men- 
tioned Buffalo,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  and  Hartford. 
St.  Louis  has  eleven  large  and  ten  small  parks, 
with  a  total  area  of  2223  acres.  The  area  of 
the  three  Kansas  City  parks  is  1328  acres. 
Minneapolis  has  given  1500  acres  to  her 
eleven  large  parks  and  40  acres  to  her  twenty- 
five  small  parks.  She  possesses  a  great  nat- 
ural beauty  in  Minnehaha  Falls.  The  New- 
ark parks  include  31 13  acres,  the  Hartford 
parks  1207  acres,  the  Cleveland  parks  12 14 
acres,  the  St.  Paul  parks  889  acres,  the  Buf- 
falo parks  813  acres. 


Boston  leads  this  country  in  the  size  and 
extent  of  her  park  system.  The  city  herself 
possesses  2337  acres  of  parks,  but  the  Met- 
ropolitan System,  including  large  areas  in 
suburban  municipalities,  is  much  more  elabo- 
rate. The  Metropolitan  Commissioners  have 
purchased  8000  acres.  The  work  of  improve- 
ment is  now  in  prog- 
ress. The  total  cost 
of  the  land  has  come 
within  S8,ooo,ocx), 
half  of  which  has 
been  paid  by  Boston, 
and  half  by  the  sub- 
wj^i^jfc  ,   J     urban  towns. 

^1^1.  ,  ^^'^"^  one-eigh- 

teenth of  the  total 
area  of  our  twenty- 
two  leading  cities  is 
devoted  to  parks. 
There  is  no  feeling 
that  this  proportion 
is  too  large.  On  the 
contrary,  the  constant 
tendency  favors  a 
further  extension  of 
park  areas,  both  by 
the  retention  of  out- 
lying districts  and  by 
the  creation  of  public 
squares  in  crowded 
districts. 

Boston  spent  on 
her  parks  in  1899, 
about  5145,000;  Chi- 
cago, on  the  South 
Park  system,  nearly 
$405,000 ;  on  the 
Lincoln  Park  system, 
about  $315,000;  on 
the  West  Chicago  system,  about  §883,000; 
Cincinnati,  $45,800;  Detroit,  §1(30,320; 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  Boroughs  of  Greater 
New  York,  about  5547,000 ;  Bronx  Borough 
of  Greater  New  York,  about  $245,000.  These 
figures  represent  in  some  instances  merely 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  existing  parks; 
in  other  instances  they  include  money  used 
for  im|)rovement  of  new  parks.  The  appro- 
priations of  different  cities  vary  in  different 
years  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  or  the  generosity  of  the  municipal 
administration. 
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At  the  outset,  there  was  much  fcelinp^  apjainst 
giving  large  spaces  for  park  purposes.  It 
was  argued  that  they  would  greatly  increase 
taxation  ;  it  was  urged  that  they  would  be 
frequented  only  by  the  vicious,  and  that  re- 
spectable people  would  soon  become  ashamed 
to  be  seen  within  their  boundaries.  There 
was,  not  so  many  years  ago,  serious  opposition 
to  Central  Park  in  New  York.  Hut  people 
everywhere  now  regard  any  reasonable  park 
tax  as  well-spent  money.  Though  park  ap- 
propriations have  increased  taxes,  the  parks 


.XkCHKIi  AVKM  K  IN    I  MK  V  \HK,  Nl- \V  OKIKANS. 


themselves  have  tended  to  make  much  greater 
than  formerly  the  value  of  adjacent  property. 
Householders  seldom  object  to  paying  some- 
thing for  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  views 
and  playgrounds  for  their  children.  More- 
over, it  has  proved  as  easy  —  in  most  places 
ca.sier  —  to  police  the  parks  as  to  police  the 
streets. 

The  sanitary  effects  of  the  parks  are  impor- 
tant especially  in  the  large  cities.  Mr.  August 
Moebus.  Commissioner  for  the  Borough  of  the 
Hronx,  New  York,  says  :  "  Our  asphalt  paving 
.system,  our  street-cleaning  system,  and  our 
park  system  combined   have   reduced  our 


PALMETTOES  IN  WEST  END  PARK.  NEW  ORLEANS. 


mortality  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
lowest  />i  r  ci  utiim  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  our  breathing  places 
in  the  shape  of  parks  have  added  materially 
to  this  result."  This  view  is  borne  out  more 
definitely  by  a  map  published  by  the  West 
Chicago  Park  Commissioners,  showing  the 
average  location  of  deaths  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  during  one  year.  The  dots  used  to 
represent  the  ratio  of  mortality  are  very 
lew  on  the  streets  bordering  on  the  parks. 
There  is  room,  perhaps,  for  the  objection 
that  the  districts  near  the  parks  are  not  so 
densely  populated  as  the  other  districts  of 
the  city.  Hut  with  due  allowance  the  low 
mortality  near  the  parks  is  still  significant. 
Near  Lincoln  Park  the  poj^ulation  is  fairly 
thick  and  not  altogether  of  the  well-to-do 
class,  yet  the  mortality  there  is  much  lower 
than  in  some  other  residential  parts  of  the 
city  where  there  are  no  jjarks.  In  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  cities  —  especially  in  London, 
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Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburjih,  Paris,  and 
Frankfort  —  the  opening  up  of  small  parks 
and  squares  in  densely  inhabited  quarters  has 
been  followed  by  a  notable  decrease  of  mor- 
tality. The  method  generally  followed  is  to 
create  open  spaces  by  tearing  down  old  tene- 


WEST  ROXBfRY  PARK  WW.  BOSTON. 


ments.  Mulberry  liend  Park  in  New  York 
City  is  an  example  of  this  plan.  Other  parks 
are  to  be  opened  in  New  V'ork's  crowded 
luist  Side,  and  in  the  .same  way  other  Ameri- 
can cities  are  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
These  small  parks  are  often  playgrounds  as 
well  as  breathing  spaces,  and  attract  street 
children  with  swings,  sand  piles,  and  simple 
gymnastic  apparatus.  They  al.so  have  an 
excellent  nu)ral  effect.  They  discourage  the 
criminal,  much  as  the  tearing  down  of  a  ram- 
shackle out-building  discourages  the  rats  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  as  a  hiding 
place. 

One  reason  why  parks  tend  to  lessen  mor- 
tality is  that  they  serve  as  reservoirs  for  pure 
air.  A  foul  atmosphere  weakens  the  vitality 
and  makes  it  harder  for  the  individual  to 
resist  di.sease.  Another  reason  is  the  un- 
doubted sanitary  use  of  trees.  A  border  of 
trees  around  a  city  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
the   entrance   of   epidemics.  I'A'perienced 
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travellers  in  countries  where  malaria  prevails 
locate  their  nightly  camps  in  places  cut  off 
by  groves  from  pestilential  swamps.  When 
the  trees  that  stood  between  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Rome  were  cut  down,  the  quarter  soon  became 
unhealthful.  Moreover,  by  the  even  temper- 
ature which  they  keep,  trees  help  to  mitigate 
the  summer  heat  and  the  winter  cold. 

So  much  for  the  economic  and  sanitary 
value  of  parks.  But  their  artistic  value  is 
even  greater.  The  ideal  park  is  planned  to 
show  Nature  in  as  many  aspects  as  may  be 
reproduced.  If  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  it  is 
so  laid  out  that  the  visitor  will  catch  no 
glimpse  of  surrounding  buildings.  Hills  are 
rai.sed  and  trees  are  planted  to  give  a  myste- 
rious effect  of  farther  distances.  The  tract 
is  made  to  seem  much  more  extensive  than 
it  really  is.  The  plans  provide  an  agreeable 
combination  of  woodlands  and  open  fields, 
miniature  cliffs  and  gentle  eminences.  The 
impression  of  the  whole  is  reposeful,  but  in- 


terest is  aroused  at  every  turn  by  something 
new  —  a  contrast  in  color  or  in  form.  Flower- 
ing plants  and  shrubs  are  set  out  in  profu- 
sion, but  not  to  bewilder.  Every  view  offers 
a  suggestion  ;  even  the  formal  gardens  — 
which  represent  the  most  artificial  school  of 
landscape  architecture  —  are  approved  by  the 
eye.  In  tangled  tracts,  here  and  there,  Nature 
is  left  to  herself,  but  the  gradations  between 
her  handiwork  and  that  of  man  are  so  easy 
that  there  is  no  .sense  of  a  comparison  between 
the  artificial  and  the  real.  The  general  view 
gives  an  idea  of  completeness.  Kvery  possi- 
bility of  pleasing  the  sight  and  stimulating 
the  imagination  has  been  met. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  educational 
value  of  such  a  park.  Its  influences  permeate 
a  community  in  subtle  ways,  shaping  a  thought 
here,  or  there  soothing  a  trouble.  Man  in  the 
city  is  out  of  the  element  in  which  he  best 
thrives  spiritually.  The  park  is  a  tonic  to 
lessen  his  depression.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
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charged  with  having  no  national  art,  should 
not  develop  a  landscape  art  of  its  own.  Land- 
scape art  is  suited  to 
the  American  tem- 
perament. It  offers 
a  field  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  national 
fondne.ss  for  doing 
things  on  a  large 
scale.  It  presents  so 
much  variety  that  it 
cannot  grow  stale.  It 
appeals  not  merely 
to  the  educated,  but 
to  all  clu.sscs  alike. 
Landscape  architec- 
ture receives  every 
year  a  more  general 
recognition.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only 
art  which  has  not 
been  developed  so  far 
as  to  fall  under  the 
influence  of  estab- 
lished conventions. 
Its  possibilities  arc 
inestimable.  The 
landscape  architect 
works  in  both  form 
and  color.  He  draws 
upon  all  the  seasons. 
He  is  not  limited  to 
a  fi.ved  scene,  but  may 
consider  his  composi- 
tion from  a  hundred 
points  of  view.  His 
finished  work  is  not 
simply  a  bit  of  na- 
ture in  arrest,  but  is 
planned  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  shift- 
ing lights,  of  varying 
action  of  the  ele- 
ments. He  con.structs 
a  thing  of  beauty  that 
will  last  for  all  time, 
and  yet  it  changes 
every  year  and  every 
sea.son.  There  is  no 
other  art  whose  prod- 
ucts are  at  once  so  lasting  and  so  varied. 

The  increasing  popular  appreciation  of 
landscape  architecture  is  even  more  signifi- 
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cantly  shown  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
smaller  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  and  in 

country  places,  than 
in  the  popular  enjoy- 
ment of  parks.  In 
many  a  town  almost 
every  lawn  is  now 
well  kept ;  the  trees 
are  trimmed,  shrub- 
bery is  planted, 
growing  flowers  arc 
arranged  with  taste. 
The  florists'  and  the 
seedmen's  business 
has  enormously  in- 
creased within  a  gen- 
eration. The  work 
of  hundreds  of  so- 
cieties for  village 
improvement  has 
given  a  stimulus  to 
the  care  of  vards  that 
has  been  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  poor  town  that 
now  does  not  have 
a  flower-show. 

Responding- to  the 
same  popular  im- 
pulse, State  Govern- 
ments, and  especially 
the  National  Govern- 
ment, have  laid  out 
for  perpetual  pleas- 
ure-u.ses  great  tracts 
of  forest  and  stretches 
of  land  of  unusual 
natural  beauty. 
ICvery  year  excursions 
to  these  great  parks 
increase.  Perhaps  no 
travellers  in  search  of 
rest  ever,  since  the 
world  began,  got 
(juite  .so  keen  a  pleas- 
ure as  the  thou.sands 
of  visitors  get  every 
year  who  go,  even 
thousands  of  miles, 
to  spend  a  period  in 
the  great  national  parks  in  the  West.  Not 
only  do  they  come  in  direct  contact  with 
Nature  in  her  grander  manifestations,  but 
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they  study  there  the  more  closely  the  wonder  of 
great  trees  and  rare  shrubs  and  noble  scenery. 

In  fact,  the  now  almost  universal  love  of 
nature-study  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
popular  imi)ulse.  Popular  books  on  birds  sell 
in  quantities  as  great  as  novels  sold  a  j^encra- 
tion  ago.  The  outdoor  study  of  birds  means 
life  under  trees  and  the  study  of  trees  them- 
selves ;  it  means  an  artistic  appreciation  of 
nature. 

The  landscape  architect,  as  he  now  prac- 
tises his  art,  is  the  most  distinctly  American 
and  democratic  artist  that  we  have  evolved  ; 
and  Mr.  I*>ederick  Law  Olm.sted.  bv  his  own 
works  and  by  the  impulse  that  he  gave  to  the 
art,  is  perhaps  surer  of  a  perpetual  fame  than 
any  other  artist  ot  any  kind  that  we  have 
produced ;  and  there  is  a  great  chance 
for  at  least  a  few  great  careers,  memorable 
and  perhaps  immortal  careers,  for  the  greatest 
minds  in  working  out  the  opportunities  that 
every  part  of  our  wonderful  domain  offers. 


.\  critic  of  literature,  a  man  hopeless  of 
democratic  develoj>ment  in  general,  has  been 
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credited  with  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
picturesque  in  the  United  States  —  that  the 
Atlantic  coast-line  is  commonplace.  Such  an 
opinion  emphasizes  by  contrast  a  strong  popu- 
lar impulse  and  a  most  powerful  artistic  move- 
ment. The  time  is  not  far  off  when  aUmg 
a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  seacoast  will 
bo  parks  and  pleasure-places  and  private 
grounds  that  show  Nature  in  her  various 
moods  (hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  places 
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are  undergoing  improve- 
ment now);  and  a  traveller 
will  be  able  to  ride  from  the 
coast,  seeing  not  the  ugly 
back  door  of  cities,  but 
beautiful  .scenery  about  the 
railroad  .stations.  If  he  go 
by  Niagara  Falls,  he  will 
find  this  great  wonder  under 
the  care  of  the  state,  and  the 
space  about  it  a  state  reser- 
vation. If  he  cross  the 
mountains  by  another  route, 
he  may  pass  great  areas  of 
mountain  parks.  Kvery 
city  that  he  passes  through 
has  its  great  park  systems ; 
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almost  every  village  its  improvement  society  — 
all  the  way  till  he  reach  the  region  of  the  great 
national  parks,  and  go  on  to  the  Pacific  slope, 
which,  from  the  utter  wildness  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  fast  responding  to  the  best  land- 
scape gardening  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  many  a  generation  before  the 
whole  continental  area  will  present  a  continu- 
ous succession  of  parks  and  gardens  ;  but  the 
impul.se  has  already  become  so  general  as  to 
warrant  the  expectation  that  the  time  will 
come  when  no  other  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  will  present  such  varied  and  beautiful 
aspects.  Men  are  at  work  in  many  places, 
as  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Boston.  A 
visitor  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  hills 
of  trees.  '*  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  a  landscape 
artist  replied ;  "  come  here  a  hundred  years 
hence,  and  you  will  see  the  plan  worked  out. 
Then  it  will  be  beautiful." 
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FKuM  lilt:  cArK  ro  caiko  — how  a  cullia.l  lau  on  a  vacation 

RAMBLE  DID  WHAT  THE  PONDEROUS  EXPLORERS  HAVE  FAILED  TO  DO 

BY 

CHALMERS  ROBERTS 


NO  one  who  knows  the  splendid  youth 
of  Kn^^land  would  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  votinfj^  man  from  Cam- 
bridge, twenty-four  years  old,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  on  an  expedition  ot  his  own 
the  whole  distance  of  Africa,  from  south  to 
north.  But  that  he  should  have  succeeded  is 
nothinj;  less  than  marvellous.  Those  who 
were  thrilled  by  the  stories  of  Stanley,  with 
his  force  of  armed  men,  can  scarcely  realize 
when  they  recall  his  bloody  chapters,  that  this 
};cntle-mannered  young  man  tonk  his  white 
umbrella  and  a  few  scr\  :iiUs  a  nil  walked 
through  darkest  Africa  with  a  smile  and  a 
kindly  manner  as  his  chief  weapons.  No 
wonder  there  was  a  furore  in  England  last 
sprinp:  over  this  unexpected  achievement  and 
that  much  attention  -n-ns  paid  to  its  hero  on  his 
arrival  in  the  L Hiicd  States  in  November. 
He  came  here  with  his  bride  on  his  way  to 
.'\ustralia. 

On  February  28,  i^oS.  T'wart  Scott  (irogan 
and  Arthur  Henry  Sharp  landed  at  Heira,  the 
port  of  Rhodesia,  East  Africa,  ostensibly  on 
one  of  those  big  game  hunting  expeditions 

which  carry  Knglishmon  to  the  furthest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Mr.  Grogan  hari  been  in  the 
Matabele  war  two  years  before  and  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  veldt  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Zambesi.  Both  were  great  hunters,  and  if 
they  had  any  ideas  of  exploration  before  them, 
the\'  wisely  kept  silent  abort  them,  for  failure 
is  vm|)ardonable.  In  the  heart  of  one  of 
them  was  a  secret  purpose  breathed  only  to 
a  single  man  at  home,  and  not  even  then 
broachod  to  lil^  comrade,  a  secret  so  giganrir 
that  he  was  amiost  afraid  of  it  himself.  He- 
forc  him  stretched  hundreds  of  miles  never 
traversed  by  man,  and  beyond  that,  even 
where  white  men  had  formerly  been  known, 


the  long  stretches  of  the  Nile  were  again  in 

savage  hands.  Vet  eighteen  months  after 
starting  north  Mr  (iid^^an  set  foot  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Cairo,  where 
the  people  of  all  nations  meet  Half  the  way 
he  had  come  alone,  his  friend  refusing  to 
continue  the  journey  into  the  deadly  Dinka 
swainjis  south  of  Fashoda. 

lie  has  told  the  story  in  his  book,  and  no 
story  has  been  so  welcomed  in  England 
since  Nan.sen's.  They  love  a  tale  of  travel, 
those  Fnglish  !  And  who  ever  had  a  better 
one  to  tell,  fine  more  likely  to  move  the  feet 
of  the  young  men  who  go  up  and  down  the 
world  ?  Even  with  a  story  which  tells  itself, 
there  is  often  cause  to  marvel  at  the  style  in 
which  Mr.  Grngan  writes,  particularly  after 
he  tells  you  that  before  he  wrote  this  book  he 
had  never  set  pen  to  paper  for  literary  ends 
unless  one  cotmts  Greek  verses  at  college. 

Perhaps  the  man  best  fitted  to  appreciate 
this  great  feat  is  the  veritable  wizard  of  the 
dark  continent  himself,  who  has  inspired 
cabinets  and  emperors  to  lend  him  aid  and 
who,  unwittingly,  fired  Mr.  Grogan's  courage. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  letter 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  wrote  to  Mr.  Tirogan,  from 
the  Government  House  at  Huluwayo,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1900:  — 

"  1  must  say  I  envy  you,  for  you  have  done  that 
which  for  centuries  has  been  the  ambition  of  e%-ery 
explorer ;  namely,  to  walk  through  Africa  from  south 
to  north.  The  aniiiscmfnt  of  the  whole  thin*;  is 
that  a  youth  from  Cambridge  <iuring  his  vac^tioo 
should  h.ive  succeeiled  in  doing  that  which  the 
ponder«nis  cx]>l(>rcrs  of  the  world  have  failed  to 
a(  i:ounili>h.  There  is  a  distinct  humour  in  ihf 
whole  tlung.  it  makes  me  the  more  certain  that 
we  shall  complete  the  telegraph  and  railway,  for 
surely  I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  the  legs  of 
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a  Cambridge  tmdercjraduate.  Your  success  the 
more  contirms  one's  belief.  The  schemes  described 
by  Sir  Wtlliam  Harcourt  as  "witd  cat"  you  have 
proved  are  capable  of  being  completed  eveo  in  that 
excellent  gentleman's  lifetime. 

What  a  t^nod  letter !  Cim^an's  achieve- 
ment was  more  or  less  ot  a  joke  upon  Mr. 
Rhodes  himself.  There  was  no  more  greatly 
surprised  man  in  the  world  when  he  learned 
of  the  lad's  arrival  in  Egypt  —  not  even  Cap- 
tain Dunn,  who  met  Crn«:^an  by  chance  just 
alter  he  emerged  from  a  tour  hundred  mile 
tramp  through  the  Dinka  swamp  and  Nuer- 
land,  and  mistook  him  for  one  of  a  party  of 
French  hunters  in  the  iKi,L;hborh()()d.  Think 
of  the  shock  to  a  typically  |)hlcf,MiKitir  I  Mii;lish- 
man  when  he  met  a  man  on  the  upper  Nile, 
and  after  some  casual  conversation  about 
game»  asked  him  where  he  came  from»  and 
heard  him  say  "  ihc  Cape  "  ! 

What  youni;  Grogan  quietly  did  alone, 
several  large  expeditions  were  setting  out  to 
do  almost  immediately  behind  him.  There 
was  a  large  party  under  Major  Gibbons  which 
came  in  six  months  after  Grogan,  havini^ 
traversed  practically  the  same  route,  i  heir 
disappointment  when  they  reached  the  upper 
Nile  stations  and  had  the  bloom  taken  off 
their  pride  must  have  been  sadly  amusing. 
Still  more  boastftil  was  the  start  of  Lionel 
Decle^  the  young  Frenchman  who  e.\po.scd 
the  abuses  in  his  home  army  at  the  time  of 
the  Dreyfus  trial.  He  set  out  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  huge  caravan  as 
the  envoy  of  the  London  f^aifv  7"<  A  to 
be  the  first  to  c.vpiore  the  line  oi  the  Cape-lo- 
Cairo  railroad.  His  expedition  also  had  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Rhodes  to  the  extent  of 
;^I0OO.  lie  is  still  unheard  from,  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Daily  TiU\i^ra/>h  was  strangely  silent  in 
the  chorus  of  delight  which  greeted  the  news 
of  Grogan's  arrival  in  Egypt. 

As  to  personal  appc;irance,  the  young  trav- 
eller is  in  no  way  disappointing.  He  is  the 
tall,  muscular,  ptnk-and-white  young  man 
that  you  would  choose  from  a  hundred  to  do 
what  he  has  done.  You  t  n  !  it  hard  to  believe 
him  when  he  tells  you  how  he  has  suffered 
from  African  fever ;  and  you  wonder  still 
more  to  hear  how  even  now,  when  the  fever 
excites  him,  his  mind  reverts  to  the  awful 
journey  through  the  Dinka  swamp,  where 


days  were  maddening  and  nights  hideous. 
Often,  at  the  time,  he  thought  that  he  was 
going  mad.  Day  followed  day  in  the  track- 
less jungle  when  the  life  of  every  man  of  them 
depended  on  the  tnidlfulness  of  the  compass. 
Even  the  black  men  could  not  stand  the 
strain;  two  of  the  porters  went  insane  and 
had  to  be  driven  along  handcuffed  at  the 
point  of  the  spear.  The  porterage  was  re- 
duced to  the  barest  necessariea;  the  whole 
party  was  only  fourteen,  and  there  were 
troubles  enough  to  have  justified  even  the 
kindest  of  leaders  in  leaving  crazy  men  behind. 
The  fierce  sun  was  directly  overhead  and  gave 
no  aid  to  direction.  Perhaps  the  compass 
was  fal.se  and  they  were  travelling  in  a  never 
ending  circle.  The  atmosphere,  the  slush,  the 
vegetation,  even  the  multitudes  of  insects* 
were  so  poisonous  that  perhaps  they  were  all 
insane  and  had  lost  their  original  purpose. 
And  the  absolute  lack  of  comjianionship  for 
the  leader  was  no  light  addition  to  his  dis- 
tracted mind.  He  says  that  the  myriads  of 
mosquitoes  furnished  some  kind  of  stupefying 
injection  which  caused  him  to  rise  utterlv 
dazed  in  the  morning  after  a  bad  night  with 
them.  Two  of  his  negroes  were  bitten  to 
death,  literally  sucked  dry,  by  them.  To  hear 
him  tell  of  these  terrible  experiences  (and  he 
tells  of  tliem  very  vividly)  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  a  huge  joke,  is  an  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  expedition  was  planned  first  of  all  in 
search  ot  sport.  Its  leader  says  that  as  a 
child  he  had  (our  ambitions,  — to  slay  a  lion, 
a  rhinoceros,  and  an  elephant,  and  to  see 
Tanganyika.  Had  it  not  been  for  big  game 
hunting,  no  earthly  consideration  would  have 
induced  liirn  to  put  his  foot  one  mile  south  of 
the  Pyramids.  Vet  the  scientific  resukh  ol  his 
journey  are  surprising  and  varied.  The  geo- 
graphical results  include  an  exploration  of 
the  swamps  on  the  Pungwe  River,  made  as  a 
s  nt  of  sj)ur  on  the  main  journey  north.  The 
explorers  found  the  face  of  this  whole  stretch 
of  land  much  changed  since  it  was  last  de- 
scribed nine  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  drying  up  of  the  swampy  plains. 
Where  natives,  u  cording  to  former  accounts, 
went  from  village  to  village  in  canoes,  there 
is  now  dry  land  with  only  a  few  deep  water 
holes.  Their  boats  rot  on  dry  plains,  and 
a  few  surviving  crocodiles  lead  a  precarious 
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existence.    Mr.  Grogan  thinks  that  as  remote 

as  this  is  from  the  centre  of  volcanic  disturb- 
ance, there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  process 
of  upheaval  The  quantity  of  game  in  this 
country,  called  the  Goronzoza  country,  was 
found  to  be  incredibly  large. 

The  real  trip  lurward  began  on  October  28, 
1898,  when  the  expedition  left  the  Zamhesi 
River  for  the  north.  The  next  exploration 
of  geographical  value  covered  the  mountain 
mass  of  Chiperoni,  previously  visited  by  only 
one  party  of  hi^-  i^ainc  hunters.  Tho  stnv  of 
the  explorers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  1  in^^an- 
yika  was  considerably  disturbed  by  fever  and 
sunstroke,  but  at  last  they  proceeded  up  the 
valley  of  the  Rusisi  Rivet,  which  flows  out  of 
Lake  Kivu.  Thence,  tor  hundreds  of  miles, 
they  made  many  additions  to  the  map.  They 
noted  the  progress,  lK>th  material  and  terri- 
torial, of  the  Germans  at  the  expense  of  the 
Belgians,  rival  colonists  in  this  region.  A 
very  complete  map  was  made  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Kivu.  In  fact,  Grogan's  map 
of  the  whole  country  between  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika and  Lake  Albert  Edward  is  a  great 
advance  over  all  previous  records. 

.'\n  amtisini:^  discn\  ei  v  was  made  in  re^^ard 
to  Mount  Mtumbiro,  which  has  been  marked 
on  most  maps,  with  the  height  given,  and 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  British- 
German  treaty  ne<:^ot!atinns.  Hroi^an  declares 
that  it  existed  (Jiily  in  the  imaginalii»iis  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  met  in  conlerciiccs 
and  solemnly  changed  maps,  regardless  of 
the  real  territory  in  dispute.  The  valle\  of 
the  Rutchuru  and  the  shores  of  Albert  Ld- 
ward  Nyaiua  were  carefully  traversed.  It 
was  when  Lake  Ruisamba  was  reached  that 
Mr.  Sharp  decided  to  return  home.  After 
this,  Grof^an  proceeded  alone  to  Albert  Lake. 
At  Hoiir  the  little  e\]-)edition  reached  the  edLTc 
of  the  ini])eiieU\iblc  Dinka  swamp.  Throw- 
ing away  c\  erything  but  absolute  necessaries, 
the  young  explorer,  accompanied  by  only  thir- 
teen men,  and  witli  many  nii> j,i\  inL:s,  started 
nn  his  tour  hundred  mile  tramp  through  an 
unknown  region.  Here  also  new  maps  were 
made  and  new  names  given,  a  hitherto  un- 
marked channel  of  the  river  being  called  the 
Gcrtnide  Nile.  After  this  there  was  still  the 
hopeless  stretch  of  Nuerland  to  be  covered, 
before  the  Sobat  branch  of  the  Nile  was 
reached  and  the  solitary  journey  ended. 


MAI'  .>5UU\V|.\0  MR.  OKUUANS  KOUTli. 
The  fifM  cmiiiis  vlAtaat  fran  South  w  Nonh. 

Mr.  Grogan  brought  a  mass  of  ethnological 
information,  having  carefully  investigated  and 
described  the  various  tribes  with  which  he 
came  in  contact.  And  a  mntlev  collection  of 
giants,  pygmies,  and  cannibals  they  are.  He 
had  very  little  trouble  even  with  the  worst  of 
them.  There  were  onl)-  two  mortal  combats, 
and  on!v  once  durini;  the  whole  journev 
was  it  necessar\  to  lake  food  without  paying 
for  it.  Usually  the  proffers  of  cloth,  beads, 
and  even  jubilee  medals  had  the  desired  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  sort  of  dumb  market  day. 
This  experience  is  the  reverse  of  former  Afri- 
can methods,  culminating  in  Stanley's  idea, 
that  the  only  way  successfully  to  cross  the 
continent  was  with  an  army  which  could  lay 
waste  everything  before  it.  Where  Stanley 
savs  <if  a  ])eople,  *'  Marchinp:  tn  Wadelai 
would  only  be  a  useless  waste  oi  ammuni- 
tion," Grogan  found  them  perfectly  tractable, 
and  did  not  use  one  of  the  twenty  rounds  of 
ammunitinii  that  lie  had  broui;ht  to  meet  them. 

The  return  to  l,ngland  carried  the  young 
explorer  through  the  more  perilous  jungles  of 
social  attention,  even  to  reading  a  paper  before 
a  full  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
SocielN  ,  where  the  T*residont,  in  thanking  him, 
ingenuously  hoped  that  he  would  soon  return 
with  another  paper  of  still  greater  interest 
and  value. 
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of  the  war  in  africa— his  firm.  hold  cos  british  affeoton 

•by 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCiiiLL 


IT  is  only  in  rare  circumstances  that  we 
are  enabled  to  read  the  autobiography 
of  a  f^reat  man  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  the 
reailcr  who  may  wish  to  study  the  work  and 
character  of  Lord  Roberts  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  the  Field  Marshal's  own  account 
of  his  career  entitled  "  Forty-one  Years  in 
India."  The  style  thmurrhout  is  simple  and 
not  ungraceful,  nor  does  it  stand  in  any  need 
of  the  extenuation  which  the  author  sets  forth 
in  the  preface,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  letters 
but  a  soldier.  Indeed,  as  the  tale  unfolds 
itself  and  the  reader  bccnmcs  drawn  more 
and  more  into  sympathy  with  the  brave,  hon- 
est, kindly  man  whose  fortunes  are  described, 
the  very  plainness  of  the  writing  will  be 
found  to  exert  a  charm  of  its  own,  apart  from 
the  facts  with  which  it  deals.  Althoii<;h  it 
is  as  a  record  of  facLs  that  the  book  should 
be  regarded,  the  force  of  tremendous  facts 
lifts  the  style  in  several  passages  of  military 
chronicle  to  a  sober  ji^randenr  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
receptive  mind. 

The  great  popularity  which  has  always 
surrounded  like  a  halo  the  personality  of 
Roberts,  and  the  extraordinary  interest  which 
the  modern  world  takes  in  records  of  war, 
guaranteed  the  book  an  extensive  sale,  but 
the  result  must  have  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. Within  three  years  of  its  publication, 
and  apart  from  the  stimulus  of  recent  events, 
"Forty-one  Years  in  India"  passed  in  its 
most  expensive  form  through  thirty-two  edi- 
tions, was  translated  into  French  and  German, 
was  prepared  in  Braille  t)  pe  for  the  blind, 
and  occuijied  a  position  on  the  shelves  of 
almost  every  library.  It  is  curious  to  rellect 
that  this  book  was  written  by  the  author  and 
accepted  by  the  public  as  the  record  of  a 


life's  work.  It  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  long  story,  early  difficulties,  oppor- 
tunities seized,  advances  made,  fortune  won, 
and  retirement  in  calm  old  aj;e  amid  honors 
and  respect.  How  little  could  the  writer  have 
foreseen  the  glory  which  gleamed  behind  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  future,  which,  throwing 
into  relative  obscurity  all  those  years  of  work 
and  achievement  on  which  he  justly  based 
his  reputation,  was  to  make  "  Forty-one  Days 
in  Africa  "  the  most  memorable  period  of  his 
life. 

Those  who  read  the  two  thick  volumes  will 
find  them  a  stirring  record  of  character  and 
success,  and  may  follow  the  small  alert  figure 
as  he  presses  forward  on  his  road  from  the 
day  when  he  sailed  as  a  cadet  for  ten  years* 
exile  to  liuiia  to  his  final  departure  from  Rom- 
bay  Icavuig  behind  liim  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion possessed  in  that  land  of  military  caste 
by  any  British  soldier  since  Lord  Clive. 

It  is  always  snperfluotis  to  write  about  the 
courage  of  commanders,  since  so  many  ordi- 
nary soldiers  are  quite  fearless,  and  if  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  private  to  run  the  risk, 
how  much  more  is  it  worth  while  for  the  gen- 
eral ?  But  the  good  kick  which  carries  them 
safely  through  a  thousand  perils  must  com- 
mand our  interest  and  perhaps  excite  our 
wonder.  We  read  in  Roberts's  pages  of  many 
stirring  fights  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  His 
first  experience  of  actual  war  was  ^jained  in 
the  Indian  iMuliiiy.  Four  successive  times 
in  July,  1857,  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  call 
it  at  this  time  "the  defence  of  the  ridge,"  did 
he  accompany  one  of  the  columns  which 
operated  towards  the  Subzi  ManzL  On  each 
occasion  the  little  force  returned  with  nearly 
two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a 
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total  of  about  eight  hundred.  The  fourth 
time  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  struck 
him  in  the  back,  and  would  have  killed  him 
"but  for  the  fact  that  a  leather  pouch  for 
caps  which  I  usually  wore  in  front  had  some- 
how slipped  round  to  the  back;  the  bullet 
passed  through  this  before  entering  my  body 
and  was  thus  prevented  from  penetrating  very 
deep.**  He  next  took  part  in  the  building  of 
the  batteries  only  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls,  preparatory  tn  the  nssault  on  the  great 
city  of  mutineers.  iie  relates  many  more 
adventures  during  this  dangerous  service. 
On  the  desperate  day  when  the  walls  were 
stormed  he  hurried  from  his  battery  to  share 
the  fighting  after  the  attack  had  succeeded. 
He  escaped  unhurt  through  all  the  street 
fighting  that  preceded  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Finally  he  "  attached  himself "  to  the  party  of 
riflemen  who  had  to  rush  through  the  door 
of  the  Moghul  fort  after  it  had  been  blown 
down.  Such  were  his  fortunes  at  Delhi. 

From  Delhi  he  moved  with  a  column  of 
troops  to  Aj^ra  on  the  way  to  join  the  army 
forming  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  And  so 
he  passed  into  the  other  set  of  fierce  opera- 
tions which  were  in  progress.  Action  after 
action  was  fought ;  the  surprise  of  Agra*  the 
Alambagh,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  enf^nc^e- 
ment  at  Cawnpore,  Khundaganj,  Miahganj, 
Cbakar  Kothi,  and  skirmishes  innumerable, 
— through  all  he  preserved  his  life,  while  com- 
rades were  struck  down  right  and  left  day  by 
day,  and  the  belief  grows  upon  the  reader,  as 
it  must  have  grown  upon  the  man  himself, 
that  some  strong  hand,  quite  different  from 
capricious  Chance,  was  preserving  him  alone 
in  all  the  army,  for  mighty  deeds  in  future 
days. 

At  Khundaganj  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which  as  soldiers  think  —  and  they  should 

know  —  is  the  greatest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  Hritish  Crown.  His  was  not  a  deed  which 
dis[»layed  any  sur])ristrig  military  skill,  or 
ability  to  profit  amid  tiic  cUsli  ui  arms  by 
some  scientific  error  of  the  enemy.  He  won 
fame  by  sheer  physical  strength  and  personal 
prowess.  Tiie  cavalry  were  dispersed  among 
the  scattering  fugitives.  A  comrade  was  hard 
pressed.  Lieutenant  Roberts  rode  to  his 
assistance  and  cut  down  his  antagonist. 
Turning  he  perceived  a  mutineers'  standard 
guarded  by  two  Sepoys.   He  attacked  them. 


sabred  one  man,  "The  other  put  his  musket 
close  to  my  body  and  fired;  fortunately  for 
me  it  missed  fire,  and  I  carried  off  the  stand- 
ard.   For  these  two  acts,"  says  a  modest 

footnote,  "  T  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross." 
The  matter  is  then  dismissed  and  never 
alluded  to  again.  Indeed,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  verify  this  reference,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  I  could  find  the  passage,  so 
insignificant  a  place  did  Roberts  aUow  his  act 
and  its  reward. 

The  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  mutiny  and  the  next 
serious  war  was  passed  by  Roberts  on  the 
staff  of  the  army  in  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's department.  He  took  part  in  the  severe 
fighting  of  the  Umb^la  campaign  of  1865 
which  arose  out  of  the  first  quarrel  with  the 
Bunerwals,  a  frontier  tribe  who  were  not 
finally  beaten  until  Sir  Bindon  Blood  marched 
through  their  country  in  1 897.  He  served  on 
the  Hnes  of  communication  of  the  army  oper- 
ating in  Abyssinia  in  1868,  and  lastly  he  held 
a  small  command  in  the  Lushai  expedition  in 
1871.  His  continued  distinguished  service 
whether  in  the  office  or  the  field  and  these 
opportunities  carried  him  through  the  various 
lower  grades  of  the  army,  and  while  he  had 
embarked  upon  the  Indian  Mutiny  as  a  sub- 
altern officer,  the  outbreak  of  the  dispute  with 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  found  him  a  brigadier^ 
general. 

Sir  Frederick  Roberts's  part  in  the  Afghan 
war  divides  itself  into  three  sots  of  opera- 
tions: the  daring  advance  through  the  Shuta* 
gardan  to  Kabul,  in  the  face  of  stubborn 
opposition,  without  communication  with  India 
and  dependent  for  suppUes  only  upon  a  hos- 
tile country  ;  the  fierce  fighting  following  the 
rebellion  of  the  tribes,  the  actions  in  the 
Chardeh  valley  and  the  defence  of  Sherpur; 
and  thirdly  the  march  from  Kabul  to  Kan- 
dahar and  the  tlefeat  of  Ayoub  Khan.  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  and  prulituble  task,  but 
one  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
sketch,  to  follow  the  general  through  the  two 
years  of  war.  from  the  morning  his  brigades 
stormed  the  Fciwar  Kotal  to  the  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Kandahar.  The  account  of  all  these 
things  and  of  many  oth^,  the  descriptions  of 
the  actions  and  the  e.xplanation  of  the  strategy, 
will  be  found  set  forth  with  admirable  impar- 
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tiality,  though  there  are  a  few  disputed  pas- 
sages, in  the  pag'cs  of  the  autubio^raphy. 

On  the  conclusion  of  ll>e  Aighan  campaigns 
he  returned  to  England  and  was  received  with 
every  sign  of  welcome  and  respect.  Cheer- 
ing crowds  awaited  him  when  he  landed  at 
Dover,  He  was  created  a  Baronet,  and  a 
sum  of  jCi2,soo  sterling  was  voted  to  sustain 
the  title.  He  was  offered  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  cities.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary medal  for  the  war  a  special  star  was 
struck  to  commeiDorate  his  famous  march  to 
Kandahar.  Even  the  horse  he  rode,  "Vono> 
lol,"  was  decorated  by  the  Queen. 

The  prizes  of  w^r  are  the  f^reatest  that  a 
man  may  wish.  1  he  artist  w  ho  has  painted 
a  wonderful  picture,  the  philosopher  who  has 
written  some  mighty  hook»  the  statesman  who 
mav  have  carried  a  meaf^ure  whifh  ^^ives  food 
or  freedom  to  niilhons,  all  their  triumphs  pale 
before  the  triumphs  of  the  successful  soldier. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  remam  unsatisfied  by  undisr 
criminating  praise  however  lavishly  bestowed. 
Lord  Roberts,  who  was  in  no  way  altered  by 
his  good  fortune,  and  continued  quiet,  re- 
strained, and  matter-of-fact,  was  astonished  at 
the  popular  opinions  about  his  campaigns. 
He  expostulates  mildly. 

"It  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  that  the 
kir  1  ]"Mi>k-  by  whom  I  wns  so  j^reatlv  honotired 
invaruijly  appeared  to  think  the  march  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar  was  a  much  greater  performance  than 
the  adv.iiK  f  on  Kabul  the  previous  autumn,  while, 
to  my  mind,  the  latter  operation  was  in  every 
particular  more  difficult,  more  dangerous,  and 
placed  upon  me  as  the  Commander  infinitely  more 
lesponsibtUty." 

And  again,  — 

"  I  could  only  account  to  myself  for  the  greater 
amount  of  interest  displayed  in  the  march  to  Kan- 
dahar, and  the  larger  amount  of  credit  given  to  me 
for  that  undertaking,  by  the  glamour  of  romance 
thrown  around  an  army  of  ten  thmmnr.d  men  lost 
to  view,  as  it  were,  for  nearly  a  month,  about  the 
&te  of  which  uninformed  speculation  was  rife  and 
pessimistic  rumours  were  spread,  until  the  tension 
became  extreme,  nnd  the  correspond  in  relief  pro- 
portiouately  great  when  that  army  reappeared  to 
dispose  at  once  of  Ayoub  and  his  hitherto  victori* 
ous  troops.*' 

While  Lord  Roberts  was  in  Rngland  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  of  public  confidence 


and  alTection,  the  Rocr  war  of  iRSi  reached 
its  shameful  climax  in  the  hght  at  Majuba 
Hill.  The  cry  was  raised  that  lie  should  be 
sent  to  retrieve  the  situation,  and  at  a  few 
hours'  notice  the  general  started  for  the  Cape, 
with  the  rank  of  Governor  of  Natal  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  South  Africa.  He  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  to  command  an  expedition  of 
some  ten  thousand  men,  and  met  with  a  great 
surprise.  An  officer  who  travelled  out  with 
him  on  his  staff  described  the  event  to  me. 
As  the  ship  came  to  her  moorings,  a  small 
boat  was  heard  to  be  approaching  through 
the  night.  The  soldiers  on  board  shouted 
out,  "  WTiat's  the  news  of  the  war "  Back 
across  the  waters  floated  the  fata!  word  which 
was  to  cause  so  much  misery  and  bloodshed 
in  South  Africa,  "Peace.'*  "  A  peace,"  says 
Lord  Roberts,  writing  in  1895,  "alas,  without 
honour,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  recent 
regrettable  state  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal." 
The  Government  had  telegraphed  inviting  the 
general  to  take  a  fortnight's  rest  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage.  Roberts,  however, 
declined,  and  sailed  for  home  within  twentv- 
four  hours,  disgusted  at  the  "  wild-goose 
chase,"  so  he  describes  it,  on  which  he  had 
been  sen^  and  still  more  pained  by  the  hu> 
miliation  cast  upon  the  country  of  whose 
honor  he  had  always  been  so  jealous. 

When  in  1881  he  returned  to  India,  it  was 
as  a  lieutenant-general  to  command  the  M a* 
dras  army.  What  a  change  from  the  days  of 
his  first  journey  to  the  T'ast  to  join  the  Native 
Field  Artillery!  "I  was  a  su'"'rT"irvrary 
subaltern,"  he  writes  in  his  first  chapter, 
"and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  list  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery  had  over  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice." Distinction  in  war  and  the  advantages 
of  staff  employment  had  carried  him  far  ahead 
of  his  comrades  on  the  long  ladder  of  promo- 
tion. His  services  in  the  Mutiny  were  re* 
warded  b\  ;t  brevet  majority  on  promotion  to 
captain,  which  means  that  he  obtained  two 
steps  at  once,  being  made  captain  one  day 
and  major  the  next.  Such  a  start  turned  to 
good  advantage,  together  with  his  own  per- 
sonal character,  had  given  him  his  command 
in  the  Afghan  war.  and  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments there  marked  him  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most soldiers  of  the  army.  His  reputation 
was  improved  by  his  command  in  Madras. 
At  the  end  of  iS$s  the  commander-in-chief's 
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appointment  fell  vacant.  The  War  Office 
We  re  undecided  between  the  claims  of  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  and  another  distinguished 
general  in  England.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  soldier  of  In- 
dian idme,  and  Roberts  became  Comniander- 
in>Chief,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  honor 
until  1 893.  In  1892  he  was  created  Baron 
Roberts  of  Kandahar  and  Watcrford. 

After  Lord  Roberts  had  returned  from 
India,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  general 
impression  that  his  active  work  as  a  soldier 
was  done.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Meld  Marshal,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  oi  the  Forces  in  Ireland.  The 
intlucnccs  at  the  War  Office  were  mostly 
unfavorable  to  him.  It  was  said  that  his 
whole  life  had  been  wrapt  up  in  India»  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  prent 
matters  of  Army  administration,  and  other 
similar  reasons  were  advanced  to  jusiily  his 
exclusion  from  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
the  late  Liberal  administration  had  actually 
made  up  their  minds  to  appoint  General  Sir 
Redvcra  Buller  to  that  post  in  1895  in  direct 
supersession  of  both  Field  Marshals — Lord 
Wolseley  and  Lord  Roberts. 

The  cirrumstances  attending  the  Indian 
Frontier  War  of  1897  were  scarcely  favor- 
able to  Lord  Roberts's  chances  of  great  em- 
ployment. The  Forward  Policy  with  which 
he  had  been  closi  Iv  idnitified  was  lield  to  be 
rt'spunsilile  tor  the  siHuitaneous  Irilxii  move- 
ment which  spread  lire  and  sword  through 
the  Frontier  valleys.  The  debates  upon  the 
subject  were  acrimonious.  The  Field  Mar- 
shal availed  himself  of  his  rank  as  a  peer  to 
detcnd  the  Forward  Policv  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  prepared  his  speech  with  great 
care,  and  committed  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  memory.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
intended  to  speak,  general  interest  was  ex- 
cited. The  House  and  the  galleries  were 
crowded.  The  speech  was  weighty  in  sul)- 
stance,  effective  in  delivery,  and  occupied 
upwards  of  an  hour.  It  discnssed  tfie  (]ues- 
tiim  cxchisively  from  the  strategic  point  of 
view.  I  lie  financial  aspect — so  inseparable 
from  every  Indian  problem  — was  entirely  and 
avowedly  ignored.  The  Peers  listened  with 
profound  attention,  but  though  the  statement 


was  received  with  every  appearance  of  re- 
spect, it  failed  to  stem  the  currents  of  public 
opinion,  which  at  that  time  were  running 
Strongly  adverse  to  forward  action  on  the 
Northwest  frontier. 

India  became  unfashionable.  Public  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  to  the  Nile,  where  a 
long  and  interesting  enterprise  was  approach- 
ing its  culmination.  In  this  Roberts  had  no 
part.  He  was  quite  unconnected  with  Egypt 
or  the  Soudan,  never  having  served  in  peace 
or  war  in  those  countries.  Kitchener  became 
the  Man  of  the  Hour,  and  after  the  victory 
of  Omdurman,  most  exaggerated  language 
was  used  respecting  him  and  his  achieve- 
ments, not  only  by  the  news[)apcrs,  l)ut  by 
persons  whose  eminence  requires  that  they 
should  preserve  a  due  sense  of  proportion. 
In  a  word,  Roberts  was  under  a  temporary 
eclipse,  and  when  the  growing  tension  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal 
turned  men's  minds  to  the  possibilities  of 
war  with  the  Boers,  the  popular  choice  for 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  rested 
almost  evenly  between  Buller  and  Kitchener. 
Roberts  was  forgotten. 

The  possibilities  of  the  war  soon  grew  into 
prottabUit^.  But  almost  to  the  last  the  mass 
of  the  nation  hoped  for  peace :  nor  was  there 
any  one  who  dreamed  that  the  cloud  that  had 
appeared  in  the  South,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  would  overspread  the  skies  and 
rack  the  land  with  storm  and  thunder  for  so 
many  months.  People  were  sharply  awak- 
ened to  the  realities  of  war  by  the  oper- 
ations in  Natal  which  resulted,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight,  in  the  whole  army  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  colony  being  flung  back  upon 
Lady-^milh  and  lockctl  iij)  there.  *'  Never 
mind, '  tlicy  said,  "wait  till  our  army  comes.  " 
And  presently  the  army  did  come.  The 
astonishing  difficulties  which  confronted  Sir 
Redvcrs  Rullcr  on  hi>  arrival  have  not  been 
understood  by  all  who  have  written  about  the 
war.  The  tactics  and  nature  of  the  enemy, 
the  extraordinary  power  of  modem  rifles,  the 
employment  of  heavy  guns,  the  use  of  the 
spade,  not  one  of  these  things  was  appr^ 
ciated  as  they  have  since  all  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  British  commanders.  We  had 
to  buy  our  experience  with  blood  and  grief. 

The  finst  at  t  of  the  drama  had  begun  with 
the  invasion  by  the  Boers  of  the  British  colo* 
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nies-  The  unprotected  territory  was  every-  sustain  the  coronet  won  in  the  field  and  carry 
where  overrun  and  annexed  to  the  Republican  on  the  already  honorable  name,  had  been 
Dominions.  The  forces  for  the  protection  of  killed  at  Colenso;  kilted,  moreover,  under  cir- 
Natal,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking  were  sur-  cumstanccs  of  extraordinary  ^atkintry  which 
rounded  and  closely  invested  in  their  en-  had  won  hitn  the  V^ictoria  Cross,  and  seemed 
trenched  camps.  Then  the  curtain  fell  for  a  to  show  that  not  only  was  he  clamped  in 
brief  interval.  The  next  act  began  with  the  every  line  and  feature  with  his  father's  per- 
tides  of  invasion  coming  to  a  full  stop,  sonality,  but  that  he  inherited  the  same  lion 
Troops  had  arrived.  "So  far  and  no  heart.  Then  people  remembered  Lord  Roh- 
farther "  was  everywhere  the  motto.  Jou-  erts's  former  work,  that  he  had  commanded 
bert  abandoned  his  scheme  of  raiding  South  greater  armies  in  the  field  and  seen  more  war 
Natal  and  was  content  to  fortify  the  line  of  than  any  general  in  South  Africa,  that  be 
the  Tugcla.  Ohvier  strengthened  himself  at  was  to  have  settled  this  matter  with  the  Boers 
Stormberg.  De  la  Rey  observed  the  growing  some  twenty  years  before.  What  influence 
forces  at  Orange  River  Bridge.  Cronje  popular  feeling  has  upon  the  executive  I  can- 
blockaded  Mafeking.  More  troops  arrived,  not  presume  to  know.  Let  the  fact  suffice. 
The  tide  began  to  turn.  The  Committee  of  National  Defence  met  and 

In  the  second  week  of  December  the  deliberated.  That  very  afternoon  Ldrd  Rub- 
British  troops  were  everywhere  advaneini;.  erls  was  offered  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
The  hopes  of  the  Hriiish  rose  high.  1  he  paign.  The  Commander-in-Chiet — it  was  a 
sharp  fighting  between  Orange  River  and  needless  procedure — learned  of  the  appoint- 
Kimberley  —  Belmont,  Graspan,  and  the  pas-  ment  next  morning  from  the  columns  of  the 
sa^c  of  the  Modder  —  seemed  to  show  that  newspapers.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  few 
the  Boers  could  not  arrest  the  march  of  the  days  when  the  general  was  very  busy,  settling 
British  columns.  But  what  a  surprise  was  in  his  private  affairs  and  reaching  his  hands  out 
store !  On  the  9th  of  December  Lord  Meth-  here  and  there  to  find  the  men  he  vranted  on 
uen  was  repulsed  with  heavy  lo.ss,  especially  his  staff.  Although  the  official  pick  of  the 
amonp;  the  famous  Hii^hlund  Brii^ade,  at  Ma-  army  had  already  been  sent  to  the  front,  he 
gerslontein.  On  the  loth  Gatacre  was  broken  knew  where  others  might  be  found.  The 
at  Stormberg  and  fell  back  almost  to  Queens-  country  was  in  no  mood  to  hear,  nor  was  the 
town.  And  on  the  15th  Buller,  in  whom  all  War  Office  an.xious  to  offer,  any  objection  to 
hopes  were  centred,  was  defeated  with  a  loss  his  choice.  "  Hobs"  should  ha\  e  his  men  ;  let 
of  ten  guns  and  twelve  hundred  men  at  the  regulations  and  seniority  stand  aside.  From 
battle  of  Colenso.  far  and  wide  through  all  the  beats  of  the 

Thus  within  the  space  of  a  single  week  Empire,  and  from  beyond  its  bounds,  they 

all  the  forces  which  the  British  Government  came  —  Kitchener,  the  Handy  Man,  from  the 

had  considered  sufTicient  not  only  to  relieve  sultry  heat  of  Khartoum  ;  Nicholson,  knit^ht 

the  beleaguered  towns,  but  also  to  clear  the  of  sword  and  pen,  from  Calcutta;  Neville; 

invaded  territory  and  subdue  the  Boers,  were  Chamberlain,  the  confidential  secretary,  from 

cast  backward  in  blood  and  disaster.  the  .Khyber;  Henderson,  the  strategist  (he 

The  news  of  Colenso  was  the  climax  of  who  wrote  the  "Campaign  of  Frederick.sburg" 

misfortune,  and  the  nation  writhed  with  cxas-  and  the  "  lafe  of  Stonewall  Jackson  "),  from 

peration.    Everyone  was  anxious  to  do  the  his  proiessional  chair  among  the  benches  of  the 

right  thing.    Opinion  was  divided  whether  it  Staff  College ;  Bumham,  the  famous  Ameri- 

would  more  befit  the  national  dignity  to  let  can  scout,  from  the  snows  of  Klondike.  Judge 

the  defeated  generals  have  other  opportuni-  of  a  man  by  his  judgment  of  men.  Roberts 

tics.    "  Have  confidence,"  was  the  cry,  and  it  knew  what  sort  he  needed,  and  had  them 

might  have  prevailed.    But  Death  himself  ready  at  his  fingers'  ends, 

had  called  aloud  the  name  of  Roberts,  and  He  found  also  occasion  during  these  last 

all  eyes  turned  in  sympathy  and  expectation  few  days  in  luigland  to  visit  her  Majesty  at 

to  the  iron-g^ray  figure  in  the  Royal  Hospital  Windsor,  and  might  have  been  cheered  b)  the 

at  Dublin,  whose  head  was  bowed  in  hitter  knowledi^e  that  his  Sovereii^n  shared  in  his 

sorrow.    His  only  son,  the  youth  who  was  to  grief  for  the  past  and  had  all  his  coniidence 
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in  the  future.  Then  came  the  day  of  depar- 
ture. The  great  concourse  who  wailed  on  the 
quays  and  pier  to  see  him  off  were  singularly 
silent.  The  shouts  that  acclaim  a  war  were 
over.  Those  that  hail  a  victory  had  not  yet 
begun.  The  general,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, stood  bareheaded  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  bridge,  there  was  a  farewell  cheer,  and  the 
ship  started  forward  on  her  vnyn^e.  It  was 
the  same  vessel — the  Dunottar  Castle  —  which 
two  months  before  had  borne  Sir  Redvers 
Bullcr  from  the  same  jetty  to  the  war  in  the 
South.  Towards  what  fortunes  was  she  leud- 
inff  his  successor?  And  there  were  many 
whuise  hearts  wavered  at  the  thought. 

Lord  Roberts  promptly  landed  at  Cape 
Town  in  January  and  immediately  applied  hini> 
self  to  the  important  business  of  reorganizing 
the  army  and  preparing  to  strike  at  the  enemy. 
How  hard  he  workedl  Snapshot  photographs 
reveal  the  extraordinary  "all  aliveness"  of 
the  Uttlc  Field  Marshal.  You  see  him  walking 
with  the  superabundant  appearance  of  energy 
of  some  magnihccnt  horse,  impatient  for  the 
chase.  His  physical  strength  shamed  men 
twenty  years  younger  than  he.  His  endur* 
nnce  :ind  capacity  for  work  surpassed  all,  even 
the  iiaid  p^encral  of  the  Nile.  If  he  put  his 
hand  on  a  man  s  arm,  tlie  grip  of  every  indi- 
vidual finger  was  felt.  His  manner  was  un- 
ruffled,  he  rarely  frowned,  but  when  he  did, 
generals  obeyed  without  demur.  His  eyes,  so 
people  noticed,  had  a  curious  power  of  con- 
veying the  strongest  emotions,  even  though 
the  face  remained  perfectly  motionless.  Some- 
times they  blazed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  hot 
yellow  fire  behind  them.  Then  men  fouiul  it 
best  to  speak  up  straight  and  clear  and  make 
an  end  quickly.  At  others  there  was  a  steel- 
gray  glitter,  quite  cold  and  uncompromising, 
which  had  a  most  sobering  effect  on  those 
who  saw  it.  lint  more  ntten  his  eyes  twinkled 
brightly  with  kindness  or  pleasure,  and  ofhcers 
who  had  been  to  see  him  returned  to  work 
with  redoubled  energy  for  Bobs." 

It  has  been  said  that  "  c^enins  is  an  infinilc 
capacity  for  taking  pains."  I  should  hesitate 
tu  accept  that  as  an  explanation  for  all  cases. 
But  if  it  be  true  of  any,  then  it  is  probably 
true  of  Lord  Robert's  powers.  Great  care 
and  exhaustive  thought  are  the  two  mo.st 
powerful  influences  to  which  he  has  owed 
his  glory  and  good  fortune.   The  tireless 


attention  to  little  things,  the  undiscouraged 
pursuit  and  study  of  an  idea  and  all  its 
developmrats,  is  as  much  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  war,  as  the  bric^ht  imagination  from 
which  the  idea  itself  is  born.  A  great  officer, 
now  perhaps  Ixad  Roberts's  most  trusted 
lieutenant  and  who  was  once  his  aide-de- 
camp,  said  to  me  one  day :  — 

"He  thinks  everything  nut  himself.  Once  in 
India  he  sent  me  to  take  some  of  bis  horses  from 
Bangalore  to  the  Northwest  Piovinccs.  I  was 
used  to  travelling  in  India,  spoke  Hindustani,  and 
generally  thought  I  coul  1  take  care  of  myself  and 
the  horses  too.  I  was  therefore  surprised  when 
the  Chief  luinded  me  a  sheet  of  pai>er  with  all 
kinds  of  instructions  written  out  upon  it.  The 
horses  were  to  itrn  \i\  stu  h  and  snch  .a  route.  They 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train  and  exercised  at 
such  and  such  a  place.  They  were  to  go  on  by  the 
down  express  at  7.30  that  night.  If  the  night  train 
could  not  pull  horse  boxes,  the  morning  tr:iin  wr?s 
to  be  taken.  This  migi>l  mean  missing  the  con- 
nections at  Msnmar  Junctioii.  In  which  case,  etc, 
etc.  All  of  which,"  said  the  former  aide-de-camp, 
"  I  thought  extremely  unnecessary.  Weil,  curiously 
enough,  two  or  three  hitches  which  be  had  con- 
templated actually  occurred.  You  can't  think 
what  a  help  it  was  to  mc  to  know  exactly  what 
I  was  to  do,  and  I  found  that  the  plan  he  had 
chosen  was  in  every  case  the  best,  costing  less 
both  in  time  and  money  than  any  alternative." 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  the  principle 
that  commanders  in  the  field  should  waste 
their  time  amid  unnecessary  details,  or  fail 
to  grasp  that  system  of  devolution,  without 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  which  no  man, 
however  able,  is  fit  to  manage  a  great  enter- 
prise of  war,  of  business,  or  of  ^^overnment. 
But  upon  the  other  hand  the  power  of  giving 
precise  yet  all-embracing  orders  only  belongs 
to  those  whose  brains  are  not  irritated  by  the 
necessity  of  clcalinic  with  srorcs  of  obstinate 
facts,  and  ol  liiinking  their  .schemes  out  to 
the  very  last  detail.  It  was  a  faculty  which 
Napoleon  certainly  exhibited  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  Much  besides  is  of  course  reqiured 
to  make  a  man  n  f:fcneral,  still  more  to  make 
a  ccneral  an  Emperor.  Lord  Roberts  cer- 
tainly has  this  habit  of  mind  very  strongly 
developed.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  care 
with  which  his  Secret  Instructions  were  pre- 
pared. When  a  threat  operation  was  designed 
it  was  his  practice  to  give  such  orders  to  all 
llie  independent  commanders  involved.  In 
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a  war  fought  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  as 
many  as  nine  and  ten  separate  forces  were 
sometimes  moving  in  combined  and  simul- 
taneous action.  But  every  general  had  his 
own  special  Secret  Instructions,  drawn  up 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  and  very 
often  in  his  own  handwriting. 

He  infused  this  personal  element  into  the 
administration  of  the  army  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  from  the  hour  be  landed  in  Cape 
Town, 

Every  morning,  in  camp  or  quarters,  before 
it  was  daylight,  he  was  at  his  desk.    He  per- 
sonally supervised  every  department,  decided 
every  important  and  many  unimportant  ques- 
tions, and  controlled  the  whole  organization 
of  the  <;rent  army  which  was  bcin^;  drawn  from 
a  dozen  countries  and  lay  scattered  across  a 
continent,    in  the  largest  operations  of  war 
where  forces  equal  in  numbers  to  several  corps 
are  employed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  often 
among  his  principal  generals  scarcely  more 
than  primus  inter  pares.    Ruberts  was  Jacik 
princeps.  But  besides  bearing  this  heavy  bur* 
den  of  business  and  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  found  time  and  energy  for  all 
manner  of  other  affairs.    He  conducted  much 
of  bis  correspondence  himself,  writing  long 
letters  with  his  own  hand  to  comparative  or 
total  strangers  ;  to  the  Bishop  who  had  written 
a  pravcr  suitable  for  soldiers  in  time  of  war, 
to  the  casual  acc|naintance  who  sent  him  a 
horseshoe,  to  the  schoolboy  who  complained 
that  his  parents  would  not  let  him  fight  on  ac« 
count  of  his  youth.   He  inspected  guns, 
stores,  and  men  as  thev  streatned  out  of  the 
troop-ships.    He  visited  the  hospitals,  linding 
a  smile  and  a  kindly  word  for  the  wounded  — 
Boer  and  Briton  alike.   He  spent  the  best 
part  of  one  whole  afternoon  upon  the  hospital 
ship  Maine,  examining  her  fittings  and  ad- 
miring the  cunning  and  generosity  with  which 
she  was  arranged.   He  discussed  political 
questions  with  the  High  Commissioner.  He 
accorded  personal  interviews  —  ten  minutes' 
undivided  attention  —  to  numberless  people, 
soldiers,  civilians,   Dutchmen  and  British. 
When  did  he  find  time  to  think  ?   Yet  all  this 

while  a  deep  and  intricate  scheme  was  devel- 
oping in  his  brain.  The  fleeting  weeks  had 
slipped  bv,  prp'iaratinns  were  apprnachinp; 
completion,  and  the  moment  of  action  drew 
swiftly  near. 


The  reader  who  has  not  followed  the  war 
with  a  soldier's  care  must  try  to  grasp  the 

general  shape  of  the  military  situation  at  this 
time.  The  fire  of  war  burned  sullenly  along 
a  thousand  miles  of  south  and  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  far  away  in  the  north  and  west  iso- 
lated conflagrations  smoked  and  glittered. 
Plumerand  Baden  Powell  were  fi^htinc;,  as  it 
were,  in  another  world,  and  nothing  that  might 
be  done  by  the  armies  in  Natal  or  the  Cape 
Colony  could  help  or  damage  them.  Lady- 
smith  was  slowly  starving-  to  a  surrender  that 
seemed  worse  than  death.  Buller  had  struck 
a  second  time  at  the  terrible  Hne  of  untord- 
able  river  and  entrenched  mountain  that  fended 
off  relief,  and  his  troops  had  recoiled  with 
sulky  discipline  and  heavy  loss  from  Spion 
Kop,  Gatacre  maintained  a  precarious  out- 
post line  across  the  Boer  front  at  Siormbcrg. 
French  had  woven  a  thin  curtain  of  cavalry 
around  three  sides  of  Colesburg.  Methucn 
glowered  at  Cronje  on  the  Modder  River,  and 
Kimbcrley  impatiently  clamored  for  relief. 

Lord  Roberts  believed  that  by  invading  the 
Free  State  and  advancing  upon  Bloemfontein 
he  would  draw  off  some  of  the  Boers  from  the 
Natal  front,  and  perhaps  enable  Sir  Rcdvers 
Buller  to  relieve  Ladysmith.  But  his  own 
first  objective  was  Kimberlcy.  When  Meth- 
uen's  armv— little  more  than  a  division  — 
had  been  brought  to  a  .standstill  in  the  middle 
nf  December  before  the  fortified  lines  of  the 
Boer  cuvering  force,  the  troops  had  with- 
drawn to  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Modder,  and  had  dug  trenches.  There,  within 
long-range  gunshot  of  the  enemv's  position, 
they  had  remained  ever  since,  and  meanwhile 
the  Dutch  used  their  spades  industriously  and 
looked  forward  for  another  chance  to  use  their 
rifles.  The  Boer  lines  had  indeed  become  so 
long  that  they  exli  ndcil  alninst  around  both 
flanks  of  the  British  position  at  Modder. 
Their  strength  was  such  as  to  make  all  ques- 
tion of  a  frontal  attack  foolish  and  futile. 
With  what  satisfaction  then  mu.st  Cronje  and 
his  Boers  have  watched  the  gradual  yet  steady 
concentration  of  troops  upon  their  front? 
The  mad  blockaded  soldiers  were  massing 
together  in  the  very  jaws  of  attack  for  their 
own  destruction.  But  thcv  totally  miscalcu- 
lated both  the  intentions  of  their  antagonist 
and  the  strength  and  composition  of  his 
force. 
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It  must  be  admitted  as  wonderful  that  the 

secret  was  so  well  kept.  The  country  swarmed 
with  spies,  and  the  Boers  should  have  had  all 
the  inlorniatinn  they  required.  Yet  it  is  a 
tact  thai  in  spile  of  scouting,  spies,  and  news- 
paper correspondents,  French  and  hb  cavalry 
division  were  abstracted  from  around  Colcs- 
bcrg  —  drawn  off  little  by  little  during  the 
nights  —  moved  round  by  march  and  rail  to 
the  Modder  River,  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  their  places  taken  by  an  in- 
fantry brigade  without  either  the  Boers  in 
Colesberg  itself  or  anywhere  else  rcaVmn^ 
what  had  happened.  1  he  whereabouts  of 
the  Sixth  Division  was  equally  unknown  or 
uncertain.  The  Dutch  looked  across  toward 
the  British  camp  and  saw  new  areas  of  canvas 
or  shelters  risinj;  day  after  da>-,  and  kui;^hed 
to  themselves  —  not  without  some  shuddering, 
for  they  are  a  humane  race  so  far  as  white 
people  are  concerned  —  to  think  of  the  recep> 
tion  they  would  give  the  English  army  next 
time  it  came. 

Almost  the  last  thing  Lord  Roberts  did 
before  embarking  on  his  great  enterprise  was 
to  set  his  pen  to  composing  the  despatch  on  tlie 
battle  of  Spidii  Kop.  It  is  mtt  jmipfised  to 
discuss  here  the  discretion  or  justice  cither  of 
those  remarks  or  of  their  publication.  But 
it  is  a  fact  by  which  we  may  appreciate  the 
level  coolness  of  this  man's  mind,  that  he 
wrote  these  caustic  comments  at  w  hich  mili- 
tary Europe  has  whistled  upon  a  general 
whose  reputation  two  months  before  bad 
been  at  least  equal  to  his  own,  before  he 
hail  himself  achieved  any  notable  success, 
and  when  he  was  marching  against  the  same 
formidable  enemy  who  had  already  wrought 
so  much  that  was  unexpected. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in 
February  it  seemed  to  us  in  the  Army  of 
Natal,  that  we  had  reached  the  darkest  day 

in  the  war.  We  had  been  repulsed  at 
Colenso.  We  had  had  to  retire  from  Spion 
Kop.  Sir  Redvers  l^ullcr  h  id  declared  that 
he  held  the  key  to  Ladysmith,  and  we  had 
attacked  at  Vaat  Krantz  believing  that  the 
supreme  effort  was  to  be  made.  After  wc  had 
lost  five  hundred  men  this  attack  u  as  broken 
off  and  the  whole  ot  our  iurce  marched  sorrow- 
fully back  to  the  scene  of  our  first  failure. 
All  this  time  Ladysmith  was  wasting  and 


weakening  from  hunger,  and  it  looked  as  If 

all  attempts  to  save  it  would  be  now  aban* 

doned.  At  the  best  we  were  to  have  one 
more  try  "for  honor's  sake,"  The  news 
from  the  western  theatre  of  war  was  not  en- 
couraging. There  had  been  an  unsatisfactory 

skirmish  near  the  Modder.  Roberts  had 
arrived,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  his  arrival 
made  much  difference.  We  did  not  then 
know  what  manner  of  man  he  was ;  we  did 
not  gauge  the  quality  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
stubborn  determination  ;  and  we  did  not  under- 
stand that  although  the  British  soldier  mav  be 
repulsed  or  recalled  five  times,  he  will  attack 
again  the  sixth  with  unaltered  vigor  and  re- 
solve. Ladysmith  must,  we  thought,  sur- 
render. Far-off  lonely  Mafeking  could  not 
possibly  escape.  Tcrhajis  the  folks  at  home 
would  weary  of  the  war,  and  change  the  gov- 
ernment ;  or  Foreign  Powers  would  intervene, 
or  God  knows  what  would  happen.  Gener- 
ally speakint^  it  was  an  hour  of  gloom. 

Suddenly  as  a  stray  shaft  of  sunshine  pierces 
through  a  thundercloud,  came  a  telegram  from 
the  Field  Marshal.  **Tell  all  ranks  that  I 
ha\  c  this  day  invaded  the  Orange  Free  State 
with  a  large  army,  particularly  stron^^  in  cav- 
alry and  guns."  The  news  spread  through 
the  camp.  The  soldier. s  gathered  together  in 
little  groups  to  discuss  it.  *'  Bobs  is  at  'em  at 
last."  they  said.  "  Now  wc  shan't  be  lonp,." 
Three  da\s  later  the  news  of  the  relief  of 
Kiniberlcy  arrived.  "  French  had  captured 
five  laagers."  «  French !  How  the  devil  did 
he  get  to  Modder?  "  asked  the  officers.  "  We 
thought  he  was  at  Colesberg."  Curiously 
enough  the  Boers  were  asking  just  the  same 
question. 

I  remember  the  evening  well.   Buller  had 

marched  his  army  out  to  the  east  of  the  rail- 
way in  preparation  for  his  final  attack.  We 
had  had  an  artillery  duel  during  the  day,  and 
desultory  and  occasional  shelling  was  still 
proceeding  when  the  sun  hid  behind  the  blue 
]ac:^;cd  outline  —  like  a  threat  steel  saw  —  of 
the  Drakcnsberg  Mountains.  The  smoke  of 
a  thousand  cooking  fires  curled  through  the 
still  air,  as  from  post  to  picket,  and  bivouac 
to  bivouac,  orderlies  rode  about  spreading  the 
^nnd  news.  And  as  it  circulated  battalion 
ailer  battalion  rose  up  and  gave  throe  re- 
sounding cheers,  so  that  the  Boers  came  out 
of  their  entrenchments— ugly-looking  sand- 
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bag  works  on  which  they  had  lavished  three 

months'  toil — and  were  doubtless  mightily 
perplexed  that  men  they  had  repulsed  so 
often  should  cheer  so  loud.  The  next  dav, 
the  17th,  at  dawn,  we  began  a  general  attack, 
and  thereafter  the  guns  did  not  stop  firing 
for  a  single  day  till  Lady  smith  was  relieved. 
Often  checked,  never  again  stopped,  the  army 
of  Natal  won  its  way  forward  literally  yard 
by  yard,  and  on  the  27th  the  last  position 
was  stormed  and  Ladysmith  was  free.  Our 
small  force  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  men 
had  lost  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  strength, 
which  means  hard  fighting  in  this  nervous 
age.  But  those  who  were  not  stricken  them* 
selves  did  not  grudge  the  price,  for  they  knew 
that  an  unprecedented  disaster  to  the  British 
arms  had  been  averted.  Hor  was  this  the 
only  British  victory. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  t4th,  Lord  Rob- 
erts, having  perfected  his  plans,  collected 
his  principal  cavalry  officers  and  General 
French,  and  havin;.;  withdrawn  them  to  a 
private  place,  explained  to  thcui  tiie  details 
of  the  great  cavalry  movement  which  was 
to  begin  on  the  following  day.  When  he  had 
done  he  put  away  his  maps,  and  turning  to 
his  cavalry  leader,  whose  command  at  that 
time  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand  horse- 
men and  forty  guns,  said  with  a  flashing  eye, 
"  Now,  General,  the  day  after  to-morrow  you 
must  dine  in  Kimberley." 

That  night  the  whole  army  at  Modder, 
leaving  one  single  brigade  among  the  deserted 
tents  to  pretend  they  were  six,  withdrew 
twenty  miles  to  Ramdan,  up  to  which  point 
the  other  forces,  smnfji^led  away  in  the  south, 
were  marching.  In  thirty-six  hours  the  con- 
centration was  complete.  On  the  i6th  the 
march  began  right  outside  the  Boer  envelop- 
ing^ lines,  and  by  ni2;htfall  French  had  gal- 
loped through  into  Kimberley.  It  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  describe  the  military  opera- 
tions in  any  detail  Cronje,  as  every  one 
knows,  escaped  the  first  clutch  that  was  made 
at  him.  By  a  forced  march  in  the  dead  of 
night  he  left  his  lines  at  Magersfontein  and 
tried  to  place  himself  between  Bloemfontein 
and  the  invaders.  It  became  necessary  to 
make  a  second  clutch.  The  heads  of  the 
cohimns  were  turned  eastward,  the  weary 
cavalry  started  off  hot-foot  from  Kimberley, 
and  the  grip  began  to  close  again  round  the 


burgher  army.  Swiftly  as  the  Boers  moved, 
Roberts  was  before  them.  But  this  opera- 
tion required  that  the  British  divisions  should 
move  tast,  far  from  the  railroad,  while  the 
Houndering  convoys  struggled  and  sweated 
after  them  without  much  security  or  order. 
One  great  train  of  wagons  with  supplies  for 
many  days  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
the  enemy.  All  the  nice  exact  calculations 
for  the  march  to  Bloemfontein  were  upset 
Was  it  possible  to  go  on  ?  Bobs  interviewed 
hb  supply  officer. 

"  Can  yott  guarantee  three^uarter  ratkms?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Can  you  guarantee  half  rations  ?" 
"No." 

What  can  you  do  ?  " 
"  Something  like  two-fifths — taking  one  day  with 
another— perhaps  a  little  more." 

The  Field  Marshal  reflected  —  hard  figh^ 

ing,  forced  marches,  starvation  diet — then  he 
said,    I  think  they'll  do  it." 

And  they  did  it  —  fur  him. 

We  catch  several  glimpses  of  him  during 
this  famous  march  —  at  least  the  equal  of  his 
march  to  Kandahar.  At  Paardebcr^;,  when 
he  arrives  on  the  field  to  find  the  deatl  and 
wounded  from  the  impetuous  attack  scattered 
about  the  field  and  is  deeply  shocked;  at 
Poplar  Grove,  where  he  has  spread  his  line  of 
battle  over  fifteen  miles  of  ground,  and  sits 
on  a  knoU  at  the  exchange  of  signals  and 
telegraphs,  waiting  for  his  net  of  cavalry  to 
close  round  the  enemy's  fcntie,  and  learns 
that  through  weary  horses  or  mistaken  orders 
the  cast  has  failed.  "  Never  mind  "  —  no  si^^n 
of  vexation  or  ilisappointmcnt.  At  Dreifon- 
tcin  a  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  him.  In  the 
words  of  a  witness  before  the  Hospitals' 
Inquiry  Commission :  "  I  was  wounded  in 
both  leL;s.  They  put  me  down  in  the  sun  for 
five  hours.  Lord  Roberts  came  by  and  gave 
me  water  from  his  bottle. .  . ." 

At  length  Bloemfontein  is  reached  success- 
fully, and  he  finds  time,  amid  many  anxieties, 
to  make  suitable  speeches,  exactly  the  rii^ht 
thing,  —  to  the  Guards  Brigade:  "I  would 
have  liked  to  lead  you  into  Bloemfontein, 
but  instead  I  will  lead  you  into  Pretoria"; 
to  the  newspaper  correspondents,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  scrujiuious  courtesy 
(one  Hash  of  good-natured  irony,  "  I  shall  be 
interested,  gentlemen,  to  read  your  criticisms. 
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No  doubt  I  shall  profit  by  them.");  and  to  the 

foreign  attaclu's,  who  were  strongly  impressed 
— particularly  the  Russian  —  with  his  per> 
sonali^. 

The  dramatic  and  sudden  turning  of  the 
tables,  the  conversion  of  defeat  and  dis^^ust 

into  almost  inordinate  triumph,  produced  an 
intense  impression  upon  the  inibiic  mind,  and 
Roberts  received  the  tuliest  measure  ot  that 
high  honor  and  admiration  which  vast  edu> 

catcd  communities  can  alone  bestow.  In  the 
words  of  a  letter  w  rittcn  at  the  time  by  one 
well  in  touch  with  i)i)|>ular  feeling:  — 

"  We  bad  been  evcr)  where  defeated.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  greatest  disasters  must  come  upon  us. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  war  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  tht-n  sud<k-nly  tliis  wonderful  little  Bobs  appears, 
and  all  is  changed  as  if  it  were  by  magic.  There 
is  nothing  they  would  not  do  for  him.  The  belief 
here  is  that  he  has  saved  the  Empire,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  it." 

That  impression  may  be  obscured  by  the 
swittly  moving  clouds  of  modern  opinion, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  history  will  some 
day  revive  it 

The  next  critical  moment  in  the  war  occurs 
three  mnntlis  later,  when'  the  army  comes  to 
the  Vaal  River  at  V'ciccniging.  Railroad  not 
repaired ;  communications  threatened  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southward,  threatened  again 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward,  actuallv 
cut  a  few  days  later,  a  barren  country  and 
supplies  running  low.  On  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  are  demoralized.  Can  we  bounce  them 
out  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  cirele  of 
modern  forts  notwithstandiPL',  f)r  shall  we 
wait  a  fortnight  at  the  Vaal  to  secure  our  line, 
replenish  our  stores,  rest  our  horses  and 
travel-stained  infantry  —  and  let  the  enemy 
recover?  Never.  Forward  at  once.  It  was  a 
daring  stroke.  When  wc  arrived  before  IVe- 
toria,  we  found  a  position  which  eight  thousand 
Boers  could  have  held  indefinitely  and  forts 
which  would  have  demanded  regular  siege  — 
a  matti:^r  of  months.  And  wc  had  but  five  or 
six  days'  food  in  the  wagons,  and  Christian 
de  Wet  was  tearing  up  the  vital  railway  be- 
hind us;  cutting  the  air-pipe  between  the 
diver  and  the  surface.  Hut  Hobs  was  right 
again.  The  Boers  were  bluffed.  The  heights 
where  they  attempted  some  resistance  were 
seized.  By  nightfall  our  cavalry  approached 
the  capital  At  noon  on  the  next  day,  mounted 


on  an  Arab  horse,  the  gift  of  a  prince  of 

Inde,  the  Field  Marshal,  as  he  had  promised, 
led  the  Guards  into  the  Parliament  Square. 

The  scene  was  a  memorable  one ;  the  site 
was  spacious  and  imposing.  Within  the  quad- 
rangle of  high  red  sandstone  buildings  crowds 
of  people  had  gathered,  everywhere  held  back 
by  Ihin  brown  lines  of  soldiers.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Dutch  church,  Lord  Rob- 
erts, his  generals,  the  great  staff,  and  the  for- 
eign attaclih,  a  fine  cavalcade,  sat  on  their 
horses,  while  the  xictorious  army  delded. 
For  four  liuurs  the  stream  of  khaki  and  steel 
—  light  glinting' on  muddy  waters  —  flowed 
unceasingly.  The  sun  blajte,  refracted  from 
the  red  houses,  threw  a  golden  glitter  upon 
everything.  The  jaunty  merry  music  of  the 
marches,  the  bursts  of  cheering,  the  continu- 
ous pulsating  concussions  of  the  drums,  and 
under  all  yet  above  all,  the  monotonous  rhythm 
of  marching  feet  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  And  when  the  old  Flag 
flickered  up  to  the  top*  of  the  Parliament 
House,  what  with  the  memory  of  twenty 
years  of  shame  and  bitterness,  "  Remember 
Majidia,  you  dirtv  l-'.n^^lish,"  and  the  nicmnry 
of  thirty  thousand  good  men  and  true  scattered 
behind,  dead,  woimded,  or  diseased  along  the 
track  of  invasion,  even  the  dullest,  heaviest 
souls  were  powerfully  stirred,  and  all  men 
felt  this  was  an  hour  to  live. 

Some  one  —  a  staff  officer  —  turned  to  Lord 
Roberts  when  all  was  over. 

You  must  be  a  happy  man  to-day,  sir." 

**  No,"  replied  the  Field  Marshal,  with  a 
momentary  expression  of  intense  weariness, 
"not  happy  —  thankful." 

And  the  officer  remembered  the  grave  in 
Natal  which  had  swallowed  up  a  father's 
hope  and  pride. 

Let  us  leave  this  scribbled  sketch  unfin- 
ished. Something  of  the  likeness  it  may 
have  caught,  a  twinkle  of  the  eye.  a  cluirae- 
teristic  pose,  or  the  cut  of  the  mat.  lo  elab- 
orate would  be  to  destroy.  The  great  artists 
of  history  will  paint  their  solemn  pictures 
with  tinte  and  materials  not  at  our  disposal 
nor  within  our  powers  to  use.  Let  us  not 
smudge  their  canvas  beforehand,  but  leave 
our  sketch  lying  in  the  corner  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  perhaps  suggest  something  to 
them,  when  they  come  to  do  their  work. 
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Two  phases  of  ^'^cographic  research  dis- 
tinguish the  nineteenth  century  from 
its  predecessors.  The  largest  discov> 
eries  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  made  by 
sailors,  —  Cook,  Carteret,  Bovip:ainviIle,  Van- 
couver, and  many  others,  —  who  brought  to 
light  the  myriad  islands  of  the  oceans  or  de- 
lineated unexplored  parts  of  coast  lines.  The 
largest  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terior ot  the  great  land  masses.  It  has  been 
the  era  of  the  study  of  the  continents.  The 
Cossack  pioneers,  in  Russia's  service,  had 
crossed  Siberia,  but  with  this  cxrcption  not 
a  line  of  exjilmation  had  been  run  across  Asia 
since  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  till 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  forth  its  scores  of  Asian  exph)rers. 
Nearix-  all  our  knowledicc  of  the  inter!' >r  of 
Atrica,  Australia,  and  the  larger  part  ol  >iurth 
America  is  also  the  work  of  this  century. 

When  Alexander  von  Humboldt  described 
the  travels  which  he  hi  L;.in  in  South  America 
in  Jiilv,  1799,  he  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
exploration;  for  he  taught  geographers  that 
exploration  does  not  consist  merely  of  topo- 
graphic delineation  of  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
and  settlements,  but  that  it  includes  many  (jlher 
far  Tnrs  that  have  a  bearing  upon  human  inter- 
ests, —  such  as  meteorology,  climatology,  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  nature  of  soils. 
He  was  the  main  pioneer  iiwhu  ik  e  i;i  Mili^ti- 
tuting  scientific  for  supcrtu  i  d  aii<l  un-killed 
exploration.  Thus  the  nineteenth  century  iias 
been  not  only  the  greatest  era  of  the  study  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  scien- 
tific discovery. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  AFRICA,  AND  AUSTRALIA 

In  their  exploration,  South  America  is  the 
anomaly  and  Africa  the  wonder  among  the 


coiuinents.  South  America  is  the  only  ^rcut 
rcgiun  whuse  exploration  on  a  large  scale 
quickly  followed  European  occupancy.  The 
Amazon  was  known  almost  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nearly  all  the  coast  cities  on  our 
maps  were  founded  at  that  time,  and  a  little 
later  the  Jesuits  established  their  almost  inde- 
pendent states  in  the  heart  of  the  continent ; 
but  to-day  South  America  lags  behind  them 
all.  Inner  Africa,  the  geographical  enigma 
fifty  years  ago,  is  better  known.  No  railroad 
in  Brazil  penetrates  so  far  inland  as  the  African 
railroad  to  Matabeleland.  South  America  is 
the  part  of  the  habitable  world  where  most 
pioneer  exploration  remains  to  be  done. 

These  facts  are  mainly  the  result  of  one 
potent  influence  that  has  enabled  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  contribute  most  largely  to 
detailed  genL^n  aphica!  knowledge.  It  was  the 
desire  of  tiic  i-^ui  opean  powers  to  acquire  more 
lands,  widen  commerce,  and  spread  civilization 
that,  in  the  past  fifty  years,  has  placed  in  the 
field  scores  of  very  costly  exploring  enterprises, 
many  on  a  military  basis,  and  fitted  for  really 
scientific  work  on  a  scale  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  private  achievement  South  America  has 
been  outside  this  field  of  rivalry.  Her  days 
of  largest  exploration  were  when  Spain  and 
Tortugai  were  great  colonial  powers,  liut 
early  in  this  century  they  lost  that  continent ; 
and  the  republics  which  succeeded  them,  poor 
in  purse  and  involved  in  many  civil  and  ex- 
ternal wars,  have  scarcely  made  the  explnm- 
tion  of  their  own  territories  a  state  affair  uuiil 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  world  knows 
far  more  of  inner  Africa  to-day  than  the  gov- 
ernment at  Bogota  knows  of  the  southeastern 
tliird  of  Colombia.  Dr.  Sievers  has  recently 
njcntioned  the  fact  tliat  long  series  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  in  inner  Africa  are  now 
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available, whfle  in  large  parts  of  South  America 
— as  in  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  most  of  the 
Amazon  basin  —  there  are  no  rea)rds  of  value 
for  scientific  deductions  with  refj^ard  to  climate. 

But  the  European  naiions  did  not  enter  upon 
this  great  task  of  studying  the  undeveloped 
continents  till  they  received  the  impulse  from 
the  humble  pioneers  of  discovery.  Mr.  Stanley 
says  he  th(ui^dit  Livingstone  was  an  enthusiast 
and  a  visionary  when  they  stood  together  on 
Uie  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  great  mis- 
donary-explorer,  with  uplifted  hand  trembling 
with  weakness,  told  him  the  day  was  coming 
when  the  civilized  nations  would  .see  the  good 
in  Alrica  and  set  about  the  reclamation  of 
the  continent.  It  was  Livingstone,  first  of  all, 
and  his  successors,  who  started  the  movement, 
which  gathered  volume  and  momentum  till  we 
see  a  continent  one-third  larger  than  our  own 
parcelled  out  among  the  European  powers, 
which  have  practically  completed  exploration 
on  broad  lines,  and  arc  studying  it  in  detail. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  country  back  of  the 
west  coast  of  Australia  was  an  unknown  Sa- 
hara, through  which  only  three  or  four  trav- 
ellers, at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  bad  pushed 
their  way.  Then  it  w.is  discovered  that  this 
frif.;htfu)  waste  was  the  treasure-hotisc  of 
Western  Australia  guarded  from  all  intruders 
by  thirst  and  famine.  The  entire  topography 
of  this  spinife.x-covcred  desert  has  now  been 
revealed.  This  e.xplnration  was  made  possible 
by  the  tact  that  the  great  modern  agent  ot 
civilization,  the  railroad,  was  pushed  out  into 
the  desert  at  various  points,  sq  that  thousands 
of  men,  with  supplies  daily  replenished  from 
the  cnast,  may  live  there  and  find  and  develop 
the  gold  resources.  This  illustrates  the  fact 
that  many  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  facilitate  the  development  of  little- 
known  lands,  have  stimulated  the  work  of 
discovcrv  because  thev  have  made  it  easier  to 
obtain  substantial  results  for  business  as  well 
as  for  science  by  exploratory  enterprises. 

BETTER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 

The  text-books  which  our  school  children 
used  one  hundred  years  ago  told  them  notlun;^ 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  of  the  ranges  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  exploration  of  three- 
fourths  of  our  vast  domain  has  been  the  work 
of  our  government  and  private  citizens.  In  a 
broad  sense,  it  has  been  wdl  done ;  and  in  the 


past  twenty-one  years  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  detailed  studies  and  surveys  which  should 

be  specially  mentioned,  for  they  are  a  phase 
of  exploration  which  has  been  carried  out  on 
a  large  scale  only  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the 
roost  accurate  maps.  No  topographic  feature 
or  town  or  the  distribution  of  economic  re- 
sources can  be  maj)ped  with  the  greatest  at- 
tainable accuracy  till  these  surveys  are  made. 
They  involve,  first,  the  preparation  of  a  topo- 
graphic map  Bho\vin<^  the  relief  or  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  the  drainage,  and  the  works  of 
man,  such  as  roads,  railroads,  boundaries,  and 
towns ,  second,  the  geologic  map,  printed  in 
colors  upon  the  topographic  base  map,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  rock  formations, 
soils,  useful  minerals,  artesian  waters,  etc. 
These  surveys  and  the  resulting  maps  are  one 
of  the  most  scientific  developments  of  geo- 
graphic research  in  this  century.  They  have 
been  completed  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
except  in  Norway,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  some 
of  the  Balkan  States,  i  he  great  survey  of 
India  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  cartography, 
and  similar  surveys  are  far  advanced  in  Al- 
geria and  Tunis.  The  topographic  work  has 
been  carried  by  our  general  j^overnment,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  States,  into  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  nearly  a  third  of 
our  entire  area  has  now  been  completed.  The 
labor  is  enormous  and  rosllv,  and  manv  years 
will  elapse  beiore  the  whole  country  can  be 
mapped  with  the  refinement  and  accuracy  that 
characterize  the  map  sheets  of  the  most  of 
Europe. 

HAPPING  THE  OCBAN 

A  ship  left  New  York,  in  August  last,  to 

lay  a  cable  between  that  port  and  the  Azores. 

We  could  not  have  told,  many  years  ago,  that 
this  submarine  telegraph  would  rest,  for  a 
long  distance,  on  the  sea-floor  at  depths  of 
sixteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  feet, 
greater  for  the  most  part  than  in  the  case 
t)f  any  other  North  Atlantic  cable.  Ocean- 
o-;raphy,  one  of  the  largest  departments  ot 
geographic  science,  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
a  development  of  this  century.  It  was  not 
known,  a  century  ago,  that  the  sea-bottom, 
like  the  land,  has  it';  mmintains,  valleys,  and 
plateaus.  It  was  believed  that  life  could  not 
exist  at  depths  below  fifteen  hundred  feet; 
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but  we  now  know  there  nrc  forms  of  life  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  oceans.  Ingenious 
appliances  have  been  invcaied  tor  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  world  has 
to-day  a  general  idea  of  the  contour  of  the 
ocean  floor,  and  of  the  conditions  of  move- 
ment, temperature,  salinity,  and  life  that  pre- 
vail at  different  sea-depths.  Nearly  all  these 
additions  to  knowledge  have  been  made  in 
the  past  half  century,  and  writers  one  hun- 
dred years  from  now  will  probably  say  that 
we  hardlv  crossed  the  threshold  in  this  held 
of  investigation.  The  science  of  limnology 
is  less  than  twenty-five  years  old.  This  is 
the  study  of  lakes,  their  depths,  color,  trans- 
parency, life,  and  other  characteristics.  It  h:i« 
been  widely  pursued  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Germany,  and,  to  some  extend  in  other 
countries. 

BLANK  SPACES  ON  THE  MAP 

The  whole  of  North  America  south  of 
sub-arctic  latitudes  has  now  been  carefully 
explored,  and  the  thirteen  large  areas  in 
northern  British  America,  to  which  Dr.  Daw- 
son referred  as  unknown,  some  ten  years  ago, 
have  passed  out  of  that  category  or  been 
greatly  reduced  in  size  by  such  work  as 
Ogihie  has  dune  on  the  upper  Yukon,  Low 
in  Labratior,  and  the  Tyrrell  bmthcrs  in  the 
Barren  Lands.  Next  to  Europe,  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  best-explored  part  of  the  world, 
though  less  than  sixty  years  ago  more  than 
half  the  I  iMitinent  was  not  so  well  known  as 
most  ot  Africa  is  to-day.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  all  the  habitable  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  as 
thoroughly  studied  and  mapped  as  that  of 
the  European  states. 

That  Central  America  still  offers  a  large 
field  to  the  explorer  is  shown  by  the  fruitful 
work  of  Carl  Sapper,  who,  in  his  notable 
journeys  in  recent  years,  has  added  to  the 
maps  cightv-one  volcanoes,  of  which  twenty- 
three  arc  stiii  active.  The  long,  gentle  slopes 
from  the  central  mountains  to  the  east* 
cm  ciKi^ts  'if  Central  America,  continually 
drenched  by  the  trade-wind  rains,  have  a 
luxuriant  and  almost  impenetrable  vegetation 
and  are  still  very  little  known.  It  is  on  the 
drier.  Pacific  side  of  these  little  states  that 
development  is  mainly  centred. 

Most  of  the  additions  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury has  made  to  South  American  cxi>loration 
have  been  the  work  of  luiropcan  and  North 
American  explorers,  many  of  them  poorly 
equipped  and  paying  their  own  way.  Their 
most  conspicuous  service  has  been  the  map- 
ping of  the  drainage  and  explorations  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  Spaniards  long  ago  revealed  the  courses 
of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata-Paraguay,  but 
they  paid  little  attention  to  smaller  streams 
and  tributaries.  It  was  left  to  this  centurv, 
and  particularly  to  the  last  three  decades,  to 
explore  these  rivers,  and  we  now  have  an 
excellent  idea  of  all  the  large  features  of  the 
drainage  system.  luiropean  explorers  have 
made  Ecuador  better  known  than  Colombia 
simply  because  they  have  been  attracted  to 
the  Ecuadorian  Andes  as  a  specially  inviting 
iield.  Political  or  military  influences  have 
mainly  incited  e.vidoration  so  far  as  the  states 
have  participated  in  it.  Thus  the  important 
wars  that  Argentina  waged  in  1879-1880  with 
the  Indians  of  the  south,  and  in  18S4-1885 
with  those  of  the  north,  bad  the  incidental 
result  of  makinc:  larc^e  parts  of  Patagonia  and 
the  Gran  Chaco  fairly  well  known, 

KXPLORATIONS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

When  Chile  and  Ar_i;entina  based  their 
boundary  treaty  of  iSSi  upon  inaccurate  geo- 
graphical knowledge  they  sowed  the  seeds  of 
an  international  quarrel.  The  result  was  that 
both  began  to  survey  the  Cordilleran  regions 
in  disfnite,  and  the  resultincf  maps  of  the 
entire  Andean  territory  between  Cape  Horn 
and  39°  S.  Lat.  are  specimens  of  excellent 
survey  work,  and  have  revealed  a  hitherto 
unknown  region.  Explorations  in  South 
America  are  of  very  uneven  merit.  Many 
arc  only  crude  route  surveys,  Argentina  is, 
by  far,  the  best-mappcd  state  for  its  geo> 
logical  and  meteorological  departments,  and 
the  staff  of  foreign  professors  in  the  higher 
schools  placed  exploration  and  mapping,  after 
1882,  on  a  high  plane.  The  iirazilian  govern- 
ment has  never  promoted  scientific  explora- 
tion, and  all  official  work  in  that  line  has  been 
done  ■•>',•  a  few  states,  mainly  b\-  Minas  Geraes, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Pard.  Most  ot  the  far  interior, 
away  from  the  rivers,  is  still  unknown.  The 
Amazon  basin  is  one  of  the  largest  unexplored 
areas  in  the  world ;  for,  though  Steamers  sail 
regularly  on  the  main  stream  and  many  tribu- 
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taries,  the  stretches  between  the  rivers  have 
not  been  visited.  The  inland  parts  of  the 
Guianas  and  of  the  Cordilleran  states  from 
Venezuela  to  Bolivia  are  still  in  the  crude 
and  early  stages  of  exploration. 

What  a  contrast  Africa  presents  !  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  world  had  knowledge  only 
of  its  coasts,  Egypt,  some  of  the  Barbary 
Coast  lands,  bits  of  Scnegambia,  and  the 
upper  Niger,  revealed  by  Mungo  Park,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  inland.  Ail  the  rest  was  a  blank 
on  the  maps.  The  last  inhabited  area  of  im* 
portance  that  was  wholly  unknown  a  year 
ago,  that  between  Lake  Rudolf  and  the  Nile, 
has  just  been  crossed  by  the  American  ex- 
plorer, Dr.  Donaldson  Smith.  The  least- 
known  part  of  Africa  is  now  the  Sahara  and 
Libyan  deserts,  which  have  been  neglected, 
on  the  whole,  thou^^h  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  reveal  their  character.  This  neglect 
Is  due  partly  to  the  small  economic  impor- 
tance of  these  regions,  but  mainly  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives. 

PIONEER  EXPLORING  IN  ASIA 

Sixty«five  years  ago  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  in 
an  address  before  the  British  Association : 
*'  We  have  only  a  f:^cneral  knowlcd;;e  of 
the  geograpliical  character  of  the  Burman, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  empires ;  the  innu- 
merable islands  of  the  latter  are  still,  except 
occasionally,  inaccessible  to  European  navi- 
gators. Geographers  hardly  venture  on  the 
most  loose  description  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  Siam  and  Cochin  China.'* 
Since  that  time  a  swarm  of  explorers  have 
overrun  nearly  every  portion  of  Asia.  India 
is  as  well  mapped  as  any  jiart  of  Europe,  and 
that  great  survey  is  now  bcmg  extended  over 
Burmah.  Japan  is  mapping  her  own  rugged 
islands  by  the  most  detailed  and  scientific 
methods.  There  are  only  two  regions  in  that 
larp^cst  of  all  the  continents  where  pioneer 
exploring  may  now  be  done.  One  of  them  is 
in  central  and  southern  Arabia,  where  there 
are  still  large  areas,  probably  sandy  desert, 
that  are  wholly  unknown.  The  other  is  in 
Tibet,  the  highest  of  plateau  regions,  where 
there  are  large  gaps  to  be  visited  between  the 
lines  of  exploration  run  by  many  Russian, 
British,  and  French  explorers  and  the  Ameri- 
can, RockhilL   Thus  the  era  of  running  route 


sun'eys  in  Asia  is  closing  \\nth  the  end  of  the 
century,  and  the  work  of  detailed  exploration, 
completed  in  India,  is  rapidly  extending. 

Our  knowledge  of  Australia,  like  that  of 
Africa,  is  the  gift  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  number  of  explorers,  of  whom  the  best 
known  was  Dr.  Leichardt,  have  perished  in 
the  waterless  and  repellent  waste  that  covers 
the  vast  interior.  But  this  sandy  desert  is 
now  marked  in  all  directions  by  the  tracks  of 
explorers  ;  and  one  of  the  most  practical  fea- 
tures of  their  work  was  the  discovery,  around 
the  desert  mai^fins,  of  wide  areas  of  grazing 
lands  that  are  making  Australia  one  of  the 
greatest  of  stock-raisin^^  ccntntries.  T!ie  in- 
terior of  eastern  New  Guinea,  the  largest 
island  except  Greenland,  has  been  opened  to 
our  knowledge  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
by  the  British  and  Germans,  who  wished  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  new  possessions. 
The  fact  that  the  western  half  of  the  island  is 
still  almost  unknown  seems  to  show  that  its 
roasters,  the  Dutch,  have  lost  the  zeal  that 
placed  their  fathers  among  the  hardiest  and 
most  enthusiastic  explorers. 

POLAR  EXPLORATIONS 

In  Polar  exploration,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  scarcely  excelled  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  earlier  ages,  though  it  has  added 
many  new  islands  to  the  maps,  attained  the 
farthest  north,  and,  what  Is  perhaps  most 
important,  has  perfected  the  art  of  living  and 
travelling,  in  comparative  safety,  in  the  high 
latitudes.  It  may  be  that  the  archipelago 
north  of  this  continent  will  be  considerably 
extended  by  later  explorations,  but  there  are 
good  rca^^ons  for  believing  that  the  still  un- 
known Arctic  area  contains  no  great  land 
masses.  The  unknown  part  of  the  Antarctic 
regions  Is  twice  as  large  as  Europe,  and  is 
now  the  largest  unexplored  area  in  the  world. 
Kx{>cditions,  or::^anized  on  a  very  important 
scale  in  England  and  Germany,  will  under- 
take, with  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  to 
clear  away  at  least  a  part  of  the  mystery  that 
shrouds  this  vast  expanse.  Every  Arctic  ex- 
pert now  believes  that  the  attainment  of  the 
North  Pole  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  century  now  opening  wilt 
fully  complete  the  pioneer  explcn-ation  of  the 
entire  world,  which  the  closing  century  has  so 
wonderfully  advanced. 
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THE  political  and  social  cartoon,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  had  its  birth  fifty-odd 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  London 
Punch,  and  the  volumes  of  that  journal  could 
be  successfully  drawn  upon  for  an  accurate 
and  compelling  history,  during  the  period 
which  they  cover,  not  only  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  of  the  civilized  world  as  well. 
Details  might  be  lacking,  but  not  the  essen- 
tial facts.  Swift  pictorial  comment  leaves 
the  printed  page  lagging  on  behind,  and 
one  would  rise  from  such  a  book  with  an 
impression  of  vivid  reality  that  could  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  An  instance  is  the 
famous  cartoon  "The  British  Lion's  Ven- 
geance on  the  Bengal  Tiger,"  which,  pub- 
lished in  1857,  gave  concrete  and  telling 
expression  to  England's  anger  at  the  out- 
rages of  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore. 
'Indignant  but  admiring  crowds  gathered 
about  it  when  it  was  first  displayed  in  the 
shop  windows  of  London,  and  the  name  of 


SMOKING  THE  CAI.UMET. 
(Tkt  Alabama  Clai'mt.) 

the  artist  became  over  night  a  familiar  one 
in  every  English  household. 

"A  Vision  on  the  Way  "  illustrates  in  strik- 
ing fashion  the  blind  folly  which  involved  the 
head  of  the  Third  Empire  in  ruin.  The 
shadow  of  the  greater  appears  to  the  lesser 


'4 


THE  BRITISH  LION  S  VENGE.XNCK  ON  THE  DENO.XL  TIGER, 

{.-l/ter  CawHftore.) 

3-5  „  . 
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A  VISIUN  ON  THE  WAY. 
{At  the  ttme  of  Ike  Thud  Emftrt.) 


Bonaparte  and  his  son,  and  warns  them  to  young  prince  imperial  seems  conscious  of  the 
stay  the  march  to  the  German  frontiers.  The    spectre's  presence,  but  the  father  rides  on 

unheeding  to  his  doom.  The  small  cartoon 
entitled  "  Smoking  the  Calumet,"  which 
depicts  Gladstone  and  Brother  Jonathan 
counselling  in  Indian  fashion,  with  Mr. 
Punch  an  amused  and  interested  auditor, 
offers  witty  and  incisive  comment  upon  the 
deliberation  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

Disraeli's  strange,  dark  vis-a-vts  was  a  rich 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  caricaturists  of 
his  day,  and  the  whole  range  of  pictorial 
satire  boasts  no  happier  effort  than  the  draw- 
ing "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  which,  sug- 
gested by  a  familiar  passage  in  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  celebrates  the  great  Hebrew's  first 
accession  to  the  British  premiership.  No 
less  humorous  and  effective  is  the  cartoon 
**  Mos6  in  Egitto,"  called  forth  in  1875  by 
England's  newly  acquired  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  drawing  brings  to  mind 
an  interesting  bit  of  unpublished  history  ;  for, 
though  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal  has  always  been  credited 
to  Disraeli,  it  was  really  the  work  of  an  Eng- 
lish journalist,  Frederick  Greenwood.  Din- 
ing out  one  evening  in  October,  1875,  Mr. 


PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI 
(Duraeli'i/SrtI  accttiiffn  to  frtmii nhi^  ) 
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MOSE  IN  EGITTO. 


Greenwood,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Pall 

Mall  Gasette,  met  a  confrhe  employed  on  the 
staff  of  a  well-known  Paris  journal.  This 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
boasted  that  before  the  week's  end  France 
would  hold  a  controlling  share  in  the  stock 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  impecunious  Khe- 
dive, the  Frenchman  explained,  havini;  hinted 
to  a  Paris  friend  a  readiness  to  dispose  of 
his  shares  in  the  canal,  a  syndicate  of  French 
financiers  had  subscribed  the  purchase  money, 
and  the  negotiations  would  be  completed  on 
the  exchange  of  certain  formal  documents. 

Mr.  Greenwood  went  home  and  slept  on 
this  astounding  information.  Early  next 
morning  he  sought  an  interview  with  Lord 
Derby,  the  Foreign  Secrctarv,  and  informed 
him  of  the  business  in  hand.  "What  can 
we  do?"  asked  Lord  Derby,  startled  from 
his  usual  placidity  by  the  startling  news 
brought  by  his  visitor.  Mr.  (irecnwood  was 
ready  with  his  answer.  "Step  in,"  said  he, 
"  and  buy  the  shares  on  account  ol  Lngland. 
You  can  outbid  the  Frenchman,  and  the 
Khedive  will  prefer  you  as  a  customer." 
However,  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
bargain  that  the  money,  some  four  millions 


3«7 

sterling,  should  be  paid  cash  down,  and 
Lord  Derby  was  not  in  a  position  to  pledge 
British  credit  to  the  amount   Mr.  Green- 

wood  proved  equal  to  this  fresh  diflficulty. 
He  hurried  to  Lombard  Street,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Rothschilds,  and  brought  back 
the  draft  of  an  agreement  upon  which  they 
undertook,  for  a  consideration,  to  finance 
the  colossal  transaction.  Disraeli's  approval 
was,  of  course,  necessary,  but  his  share  in 
the  great  coup  was  confined  to  giving  his  con- 
sent • 

The  cartoon  "L'Audace"  recalls  one  of 
the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of 
modern  France.  The  short-lived  pretender, 
Boulanger,  is  shown  climbing  a  rocky  ascent 
which  shaJl  lead  him  to  the  presidency  and 
a  dictatorship.  Utter  failure  attended  the 
efforts  of  this  pinchbeck  Napoleon,  and  sui- 
cide ended  a  career  that  lacked  only  the 


L'AUUACE!! 
(7^  B»ml»mgtr 
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clement  of  greatness  to  have  been  truly 
tragic. 

Subject  and  treatment  considered,  there 
has  been  no  nobler  or  more  impressive  draw- 
ing of  its  kind  than  "  Dropping  the  Pilot," 
which,  prompted  by  Bismarck's  retirement 
from  the  German  chancellorship,  appeared 
in  Punch  in  March,  1890.  The  stout  old 
pilot,  gray  from  weighty  ser\'ice,  goes  down 
the  side  of  the  German  ship  for  the  last  time, 
followed  by  the  pensive  gaze  of  the  young 
Emperor,  uncertain  as  to  the  wisdom  of  part- 
ing with  such  a  tried  and  faithful  ser\'ant. 
Genuine  dramatic  feeling  is  also  present  in 
the  "  Unarming,"  of  four  years  later,  the  last 
of  a  remarkable  series  dealing  with  a  remark- 
able man,  in  which  the  time-worn  warrior, 
Gladstone,  doffs  his  armor  and  hangs  upon 
the  wall  the  double-edged  sword  of  leader- 
ship. 

All  of  the  drawings  here  reproduced  are 
from  the  pencil  of  Sir  John  Tcnnicl,  who 
at  Christmastide  completed  fifty  years  of 
brilliant  service  on  the  staff  of  London 
Punch.  During  the  major  part  of  the  period 
named  the  paper  has  been  without  him  only 
on  some  half-dozen  occasions,  and  on  these 


UNARMING 
(Cladit«m€' t  RfttrtmtHt.) 


DROPPING  THE  PILOT. 
{Biimank't  Rttirtmint  ) 


occasions  only  has  another  hand  than  his 
drawn  for  the  central  page  devoted  to  the 
cartoon.  The  greatest  caricaturist  of  his 
generation,  —  a  premier  place  which  his  most 
gifted  rivals  are  glad  to  accord  him,  —  he 
has  seldom  been  unjust  or  unfair  in  his 
work,  nor  has  he  ever  employed  his  art  in 
any  narrow  or  partisan  cause.  From  the 
first  the  secret  of  the  power  of  his  incom- 
parable cartoons  has  been  their  simplicity 
and  their  inherent  truthfulness,  and  the 
legitimate  use  to  which  he  has  always  put 
his  pencil  has  made  it  for  upward  of  a 
generation  a  force  taken  into  account  by 
sagacious  statesmen  in  every  forecast  of  the 
drift  of  public  opinion.  One  hates  to  think 
of  the  not  distant  day,  for  he  is  now  a  very 
old  man,  when  his  familiar  signature  will  ap- 
pear for  the  last  time  in  Putuh. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Huxley,  a  son  of  the  great  biolo- 
Lifeand  ^  ^'^^  cssayist,  has  so  arranged 
utt  is  t  his  father's  diaties  and  letters  and 
TbomM  Ueary  other  records  of  his  life  and  work  that 
these  volumes  have  almost  the  effect 
of  »n  autobiography;  and  he  has  done  the  work 
modestly,  in  good  taste,  and  in  good  proportion. 
The  aim  is  to  present  the  man  rather  than  the  sci- 
entific results  of  his  work.  If  sweepmg  generaliza- 
tions weie  not  treacherous,  a  teviewer  who  holds  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  biograpliies  and  letters  of 
Tennyson  and  Jowett  would  say  that  these  really 
autobiographical  volumes  about  Huxley  are  the 
richest  that  have  been  added  to  biography  for  many 
a  year.  The  charm  and  the  enerc;y,  the  nobility  and 
the  franlviiess,  of  the  man  shine  out  on  every  page. 
The  coni]  )  iny  that  he  kept  had  in  their  nurture  and 
keeping  the  revolutionary  and  dominant  thought  of 
the  half-eentury.  This  is  the  fa<  t  that  makes  these 
volumes  as  important  to  men  who  think,  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  makes  them  interesting.  Few 
such  books  come  in  any  one  lifetime  of  readers. 
(Appleton.    2  vols.,  ^5.00.) 

Professor  Barrpttt  Wendell  of  Harvard  Uni- 
A  Literary  versity,  with  very  much  less  academic 
History  of  pondcrosity  than  such  books  usually 
AmencA.  show,  has  written  a  literary  history  of 

the  United  States  that  has  better  proportion  than 
any  similar  book  on  the  subject,  or  on  a  part  of  the 
snbyeci.  His  aim  is  to  show  wherein  American 
literary  work  has  diverged  from  English  work  and 
thought;  and  this  aim  gives  the  book  a  distinct 
reason  for  existence  apart  from  its  service  as  a  book 
of  instruction.  Endless  as  the  controversies  are, 
that  perhaps  anv  book  on  tb.c  subject  will  provoke, 
Mr.  Wendell's  volume  of  574  pages  is  the  best  single 
book  on  American  literature ;  it  is  targe  enough  to 
enable  him  to  s^y  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  good 
form  and  proportion.  It  is  not  a  manual,  nor  a 
series  of  essays,  but  a  book  with  a  backbone. 
(Scribner.  I3.00.) 

Mr.  FkEDrRicK  W.  Ti  n  t  s,  a  member  firom  the 
United  States  of  the  Peat  c  ( Dnfcronce  at  The  Magne, 
^  has  done  a  notable  service  in  puttmg 
)  at  Tto  forth  this  record  (which  is  much  more 
than  a  record,  for  it  is  an  instructive 
interpretation  as  well)  of  the  Pe  tre  Conference  of 
1899,  about  which  no  complete  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation has  till  now  been  accessible  u>  ^  ktyman. 
The  chapter  headings  give  his  method  of  treat- 


raent :  The  Calling  of  the  Conference,  Its  Opening, 
Tlie  Work  of  the  Several  ComraittoeE, — in  sufficient 

detail  to  explain  the  vast  fund  of  military,  historical, 

and  political  information  that  was  at  the  sen  ice  of 
the  Conference, — The  Immunity  of  Private  Prop- 
erty at  Sea,  The  Conference  from  Day  to  Day,  and 
The  Bearings  of  the  Conference  upon  International 
l^v,'  and  Policy.  Appendices  contain  the  text  of 
the  Final  Act,  the  Treaties  and  Declarations  of  the 
Conference,  and  the  Reports  of  the  American  Com- 
mission.  Mr.  Holls  has  made  his  explanation  with 
a  fulness  of  historical  an<l  legal  knowledge.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Czar.  (  Macmiltan.  $3 .00. ) 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  considers  the  problem  of 
Asia  and  its  eflect  upon  international  policies  from 

The  Problem  ^  historical  point  of  view  in  a  study, 
oi  A«ia.  the  greater  part  of  which  was  made 

before  the  recent  outbreak  in  China.  The  larger 
historical,  geographical,  and  military  fects  are  pre- 
sented and  their  tendencies  are  interpreted.  A 
chapter,  written  later,  takes  up  the  effect  of  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  world  policies ;  and  the  volume 
includes  also  an  essay  on  the  merits  of  the  Trans- 
vaal dispute.  Captain  Mahan  believes  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  aggressive  civilization,  and  he  writes 
with  A  large  vision.   (Little,  Brown.  I2.00.) 

Lord  Roseberv's  interesting  volume  is  note- 
worthy because  he  reviews  the  life  of  Napoleon 
ITurttititB, tHitt  1  Helena  and  reaches  the  con- 

iMtFhMt.  elusion  (not  new,  but  not  commonly 
held  by  Englishmen)  that  his  treatment  was  shame- 
ful. The  C/Overnor  of  St.  Helena,  Sir  Hudson 
IjOwc,  was  an  offending  official,  but  the  British 
Government  itself  also  was  blameworthy.  Inci- 
dentally Sir  Walter  Scotfs  "Napoleon"  receives 
sharp  criticism.    (Harper.  ^3.00.) 

Mr.  Kdwin  Howlan'h  Pi.\siinri n  and  Mrs. 
E\  ANOEUNE  WiLBOLR  Blashfieli>  have  made  two 
iui>an  volumes  that  deserve  a  permanent 

Cities.  success,  in  these  chapters  on  Itafian 

art  and  the  life  of  the  Renaissance,  for  they  are 
sympathetic,  interpretative,  full  of  color.  Small 
cities  in  northern  and  central  Italy  give  the  title 
and  lake  up  a  large  part  of  the  work  ;  but  three 
chapters  are  ^-iven  to  Florentine  subjects,  and  one 
to  Raphael  in  Rome.  Both  illustrations  and  text 
are  worthily  done.    (Scribner.   a  vols.,  S4.00.) 

Mr.  Israel  Zamcwill  does  not,  as  in  his  former 
novels,  deal  with  the  Hebmtc  character,  but  with 
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the  fimi!v  of  an  Tni^li^h  statesman  who  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  British  expansion  by  war.  1  he  book 
The  Mantle  turns  on  the  right  of  every  human 
•f  Btijab.  being  to  the  highest  spiritual  develop- 
ment, whatev  er  the  ol>stacle,  -  -  the  obstacle  being, 
in  this  ca&e,  an  unworthy  husband.  ZangwiU  mar- 
ries a  '*B.C.  man  to  an  A.D.  woman/'  The 
tragedy  that  follows  makes  a  strong  story.  (Harper. 

Mk.  James  G.  Canncm,  a  banker  of  bog  experi- 
ence, teils  the  history  and  explains  the  methods 
dcBriac         and  administration  of  dearing  houses, 

Hou»e».  esperinlly  Amrriran  ones,  in  a  clear 

Style  and  by  a  good  method.  The  book  is  an 
authoritative  one.    (Appleton.  ^a.oo.) 

Dr.  Henry  SMrra  Willums's  volume  is  made  up 
of  his  articles  from  Harper's  —  a  snn-ey  for  the 
general  reader  of  nroCTess  in  the  vari- 

Thc  Story  o<       ^       .  .  r  i  • 

NiMtecBth  ous  branches  of  natural  science,  not 
scleBea  technical,  and  generally  well  propor- 
tioned ;  as  fair  a  sammiry  as  one  m^n 
perhaps  could  make.  J  he  illustrations  are  poor, 
the  index  inadequate.    (Harper.  1^2.50.) 

Propcssqr  J.  p.  GoRDV  has  made  a  revtnon  and 

expansion  of  an  earlier  work,  to  be 
Political  Pat-  coinpletoa  in  fotir  volumes,  covering 
^«»» ^       the  period  from  the  formation  of  the 

Federalist  party  to  the  present  A 
book  of  first-hand  research,  useful  for  reference, 
dry  in  manner.    (Holt.  51.50.) 

Mr.  rHARi>-<?  G.  D.  RoutRTs's  romance  of  the 
n</i  tluTii  wrxjds  is  almost  a  fairy  stor>',  so  important 
The  Heart  of  played  by  the  wild  things  of 

thtAndrnt  the  forest.  A  woman  and  her  child  go 
into  exile,  and  the  child  grows  up  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  woodman,  whose  life  she  saves 
from  one  of  her  own  wild  creatures.  It  is  a  sylvan 
story  writtfn  with  a  sensitive  npprcrintinn  of  nature, 
and  written  very  well.    (Silver,  Burdclt.  ^1.50.) 

Mtis  Jeannette  L.  GtiJiER  has  made  a  clever 
record,  or  story,  or  seri<»  of  sketches  (it  is  all 
TteAatokl-  these),  of  energetic  tomboyhood  in 
«Cfav^o(a  the  conntrv.  refreshin^Hy  free  from 
9«Bl«7.  sentimentality,  straightforward  and 
hearty,  for  yotmg  readers  of  whatever  age.  Illus- 
trated by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn.  (Doubleday, 
Pa-e.  $1.25.) 

^!lss  Moi.T  V  F.i.iJOT  Si'-awell's  romance  is  of  a 
gallant  English  gentleman  in  the  days  of  William  of 
The  HOBMof  Orange,  an  l  is  told  with  sprightliness. 
EKTcmont.  Many  of  the  srene^i  arf»  in  France, 
where  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart  line  plot  for  its 
restoration.  A  martial  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
story,  but  it  ends  peacefully,  with  a  happy  wedding. 
(Scribner.  |>i.a5.) 


Mr.  Ri  n  s  Rih  kwfu.  Wiison  has,  in  the  tone 
(>r  a  U  isurt;iy  rambler,  told  much  interesting  colo- 
Rambics  la  histoiy  and  many  anecdotes  and 

Colonial  incidents  of  notable  persons  (without 

Byways.  responsibility  of  the  formal  histo- 

rian) in  his  description  of  iiistoric  places  from 
Gardiner's  Island  and  up  the  Hudson  all  the  way 
through  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  down  to  York- 
town.  These  are  very  pleasantly  tvritten  and  at- 
tractively made,  illustrated  volnmes,  none  the  less 
valuable  and  all  the  more  interesting  because  they 
are  "  a  record  of  rambles  in  nooks  and  byways." 
(Lip[)in<  <)tt.      2  vols.,  $3.00.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewi.i  it's  new  novel,  which  has 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  as  its  hero,  is  written  in 

'lis  rich  and  ner%'ous  style  which  gives 

Tht  m>  Mrt 

l>wta«rRM-       di'itinction,  and  the  story  has  swing 
uiTaMBi-     and  action.    He  is  one  of  the  balf- 
doaen  writers  of  fiction  whose  style  is 
a  joy.   (Macmillan.  ^x.so.) 

ATr.  Fraxk  R.  Stocktos'«;  whimsif  m1  story  is  of 
a  susceptible  young  schoolmaster,  who  spends  a 
A  Bicycle  sttmmer  a-wheel  and  has  a  aeries  of 
of  catbay.  odd  adventures,  each  centring  about 
a  different  young  I  uiy  ;  as  good  a  story  as  he  has 
written  since  "  i'hc  Squirrel  Inn."  (Harper. 
^1.50.) 

Miss  Helen  Evbrtson  SmrH  has  skilfully  and 
modestly  made  a  book  of  real  historical  value. 
OaloBUl  Daj»  '  he  accumulated  records  of  nine  gen- 
and  ways.  eralions  of  ancestors  were  open  to  the 
investigator,  who  has  reconstructed  the  past  from 
them.  It  is  cntert  lining  and  of  firsl-hand  impor* 
tance.     (Century.  5j.>o.) 

Mr.  Henry  Clews  wTites  with  entertainment  and 
shrewdness  and  in  a  practical  way  about  Wall  Street 
The  Wall  Street  '^^  world  and  worldly  wisdom  ;  he 
Point  or  View,  writes  superficially  about  social  prob- 
lems, and  as  a  partisan  about  public  aifuirs  —  an 
interesting  medley  of  good  horse'Sense  and  some 
ramshackle  philosophy.   (Silver,  Burdett  llt.50.) 

Mr.  \Vai  i  KR  G.  Bro.vson's  brief  handbook,  with 
a  bibliography,  a  reference  list,  etc.,  is  more  than  a 
ASbortHittsiy  *<^xt-book,  for  its  discussion  of  gcn- 
«<  Anterican  eral  influences  and  its  intelligent  criti- 
titcrature.  give  a  wider  interest.    No  other 

manual  of  American  literature  says  so  much  so  well 
in  so  little  space.    ( Heath.   >  i  .2 5 . ) 

Mrs.  Aucr  Moiese  Earle's  entertaining  descrip- 
Stase-coack  ^^'^  compilation  Of  the  colonial 

«aaTav«f»  life  that  centred  about  travel  and 
tavern  is  full  of  Arst-hand  information 
and  of  out-of-the-way  entertainment.  The  many 
(til  tnres  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  book.  (Mac* 
millan.  ^a.50.) 
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Mr.  E.  S.  Martin,  the  short  essayist  of  Harper's 
Lucid  Weekly  and  of  Life,  has  brought  to- 

laterviis         geiher  a  coUection  of  his  graceful, 

well-wnttt  n  pieces  of  humor,  and  good  hum<M;aboat 
all  sons  of  things.    (Harper.    ?i.3()  ) 

Dr.  a.  Conan  Doyle's  narrative  is  a  very  clear, 
TtoOnMtBow  full*  and  interesting  stoiyof  the  war, 

including  several  rhniitcrs  on  muses 
and  previous  events.  He  was  in  South  Africa  as  an 
army  surgeon,  and  gathered  his  information  on  the 
spot.    (McQurr,  Phillips.  ^1.50.) 

Mrs.  ScHLTi.ER  CRowNivsHtKLn  hospitably  brings 
together  in  this  cosmopoht.in  novel  French,  .i\fneri- 
TteAickbukey  cans,  English,  and  a  stray  Russian  or 
aaattetAO^'  two ;  and  the  scenes  are  in  England, 
in  P.iris,  and  partly  in  a  ruincil  French  Abbey. 
There  is  a  mediaeval  twilight  about  the  characters, 
but  the  situations  are  wholly  modern.  (McClure, 
Phillips.  #1.50.) 


Mr.  Ralph  Connor's  story  of  purpose  deals  with 
lumber  and  mining  camp  life,  and  with  the  work  for 
Black  i^  reform  which  was  done  by  a  ]roung 

pre.ichcr  and  a  mint"r'>  widow.  K 
healthy,  clear-cut  piece  of  purpose  fiction.  (RevelL 
$1.50-) 

Mr.  Jork  Fox,  Jr.'s,  story  is  of  the  ^nish  War, 

and  its  scenes  shift  from  the  Bluegrass  region  to 
the  seat  of  conflict  and  back  again, 
and  centres  about  a  strong  young 
Keotuckian  whose  spirit  is  chastened  by  war  and 
love.    It  is  a  spirited  book.    (Scribner.  $>\'2>,.) 

M.  Edmoni>  Rosi  AN-n's  latest  pi  ly,  L'Aiglon," 
which  Bernhardt  has  been  playmg  in  French  and  Miss 
Maude  Adams  in  English,  has  been 
"adapted  into  Engli.sh  "  by  Mr.  Louis 
N.  Parker;  and  the  Ameriran  publislior  has  nriile 
a  beautiful  bouk  of  it.  I  his  is  tlie  autliori^ed, 
copyright  version.   (Russell.  11.50.) 
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MY  own  convictions  are  that  we  are  just  enter- 
ing upon  an  era  of  possibilities  in  book 
publishing  quite  revolutionary  in  character.  The 
sociological  conditions  are  absolutely  new  and  alto- 
gether remarkable.  The  country  is  passing  into  a 
new  stage  ;  prosperity  li.is  Inought  wealth  to  hun- 
dreds ot  thousands,  or  even  millions,  who,  relieved 
from  the  press  of  material  affiiirs,  will  turn  to  read- 
ing ;  and  thr'se  same  conditions  are  developing  new 
authors  and  new  mterests  in  literature.  The  United 
States  is  already  the  greatest  book  market  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  stiil  miserably  small  compared  with 
whit  it  ^hoMld  y»e,  and  inevitably  will  lu^.  T  .am 
hopeful  of  the  new  conditions,  and  I  see  much  good 
even  in  the  present  difficulties  which  are  weighing 
down  the  conservative  p  iblislu  r. 

The  crushing  nut  of  tin-  uli]  time  bookseller,  if 
he  has  been  realty  crushed,  I  am  s<»rry  for ;  but  the 
old  type  of  bookseller  has  gone  for  good,  and  all 
the  publishers  in  the  world  cannot  re  <  ir  itc  him. 
To  he  quite  frank,  the  50  railed  nM  tijne  bookseller 
was  not  the  easiest  business  man  in  the  world  to  get 
on  with ;  he  was  a  trying  customer  at  times,  be* 
cause  he  regarded  himself,  I  supf>osc,  as  an  es- 
pecially privileged  person.  But  as  conditions 
changed,  the  tradition  wore  off,  and  a  substitute 
will  some  day  fill  his  pkce.  It  is  the  stage  of 
transition  w^iirli  is  hnrd  f  .r  to  Vjc.ir.  The  rifw 
publisher  will  probably  be  brighter  than  we  are, 


but  the  romjictition  will  be  harder,  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. Wl'  h:uc  in  the  United  States  no  equiva- 
lent to  the  conditions  which  exist  there,  where  the 
profits  are  calculated  upon  a  low  percentage  on 
invested  capital. 

Wl'  have  r"<  yrt  t.aken  no  thonirht  of  foreipn  honk- 
seiiing,  for  some  rea.son,  but  we  must  soon  do  so. 
We  sell  to  the  English  houses  editions  of  American 
books,  which  they  in  turn  sell  to  the  colonies.  It 
certainly  will  not  be  many  years  before  we  are 
seeking  and  finding  foreign  markets  of  our  own, 
just  as  Other  American  manufacturers  are  doing. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  sas'  a!-<i  that  our 
readers  have  no  narrow  prejudices  about  an  author's 
nationality.  If  the  book  is  good,  the  author  may  Ijc 
a  Polf ,  a  Cierman,  an  Englishman,  or  an  American 
—  the  ii.itiiiiKih't\' i  if  tiic  .iiithor  rnakc^  ih^o'n'ely  no 
difference  m  popul.inty,  and  the  spelling  may  even 
be  American  or  English.  In  England  this  is  dis> 
tinctly  not  true  —  it  is  hard  to  sell  an  American 
hor>k  there,  as  it  has  l»een  for  years,  because  of  the 
prejudice  against  anything  not  English. 

Another  good  sign  is  the  change  in  the  sort  of 
books  sold  by  subscription.  Even  the  book  agent 
has  become  a  difTrn nt  sort  of  visitor  from  the  old 
bore  of  a  pedler,  for  he  now  sells  many  of  the  best 
works  of  reference  and  sets  of  standard  and  modem 
authors  at  a  fair  pricr,  in-tca  !  of  the  p;r;dy  centre- 
table  book  of  a  few  years  ago  at  ten  prices. 
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FICTION  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

BY 

THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  A  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


IN  my  opinion,  n  library  supported  by  the  public 
funds  has  no  more  right  than  a  theatre  or  a 
circus  to  a  share  of  the  public  money  if  it  aims  only 
to  amuM  the  people,  or  to  cater  continually  to  the 
lowest  mental  appetites.  The  public-  library  is  a 
people's  university,  (bunded  not  to  entertain  the 
people  far  aintisement*s  sake,  but  to  cany  on  a 
great  general  education  of  the  masses  after  the 
public  school  has  but  fairly  begun  it.  Rrcreation 
plays  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  the  great 
scheme,  it  is  true.  Certain  books  of  questionable 
value  may  be  admissible  only  when  there  is  a  class 
of  neglected,  uneducated  people  to  be  attracted 
who  could  not  be  drawn  to  the  library  with  any 
Other  bait.  And  so  I  consider  it  necessary  to  par- 
chase  fiction  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  grade 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  those  people  into  the 
habit  of  reading  who  would  never  read  at  all  if 
they  could  not  get  a  novel  on  their  own  plane.  In 
raw,  new,  manufacturing  districts,  for  instance,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  three-fourths  of  all  the 
books  circulated  for  a  year  or  two  were  fiction. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  when  a  good  old  New 
England  town  like  Salem  confesses  to  a  circulation 
of  83  per  cent  of  fiction  in  its  Ubrary?  Then  there 
n  a  Connecticut  city,  &med  for  its  university, 
which  circulates  20  juveniles  and  51  novels  out 
of  every  hundred  Imoks,  while  a  Wisconsin  city, 
famed  for  its  beer,  gives  the  lowest  percentage  of 
froth  in  liteiaiy  form. 

The  library  is  not  fulfilling  its  mission,  I  believe, 
where  more  than  60  per  cent  of  fiction,  including 
juveniles,  is  circulated.  Forty  books,  including 
works  of  reference,  history,  biography,  travel,  re- 
ligion, science,  literature,  art,  and  the  many  other 
divisions  of  a  well-stocked  library,  are  surely  not  too 
many  to  be  circulated  out  of  every  hundred  from 
"  the  people's  university."  The  abnormal  circula- 
tiiin  of  fi(  tion  in  many  libraries  demands  far  more 
serious  consideration  than  it  is  receiving.  Large 
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In  some  cases  the  law,  and  always  the  library's 
administrators,  are  responsible  for  bad  results. 

Where  the  income  from  ptiblic  funds  is  meted  out 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voltirnes  cirrnlated 
(10  cents  a  book  is  the  niaximum  in  New  V'ork 
State)  and  its  income  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  work  done,  you  sec  the  tremen- 
dous temptation  to  fill  the  shelves  with  fiction  that 
sums  of  public  money,  and  what  is  vastly  worse,  an  circulates  rapidly  enough  to  make  a  show  of  big 
immense  amount  of  time  and  effort,  are  expended    figures  in  the  annual  report. 

on  Iwsoks  that  produce  'j-^eless,  if  not  pernicious,  If  peo[ile  of  cnUivation  ti'sed  libraries  more,  in- 
results.  Undoubtedly  too  tnuch  that  k  trashy  and  stead  of  holding  aloof,  as  too  many  do,  in  the  belief 
ephemeral  is  offered  to  the  public.  that  the  public  library  is  intended  solely  for  '*the 

Here  is  a  list  of  libraries  taken  at  random  that  <;reat  unwashed,'*  the  whole  tone  of  the  literature 
shows  the  percent.ige  of  drCukUon  in  1899  of  offered  would  be  irrcntly  improved.  Thesu|)plyof 
fiction  and  juveniles :  —  fresh,  attr.ictivc,  popul.ar  books  in  classes  other  ttum 
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fiction  slowly  creates  a  demand  for  them,  as  surely 
as  the  conveiBe  is  an  axionL 

N'n-.r  shall  the  adminiiitMtors  of  a  library  bf*  alto- 
gether guided  by  public  taste,  or  shall  the  public 
taste  be  first  met,  then  dweclSed  highet  and  higher 


The  public  libraries  ia  this  country  are  doing  such 
a  nawelknisly  great  work  for  the  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity that  I  cannot  help  feeling  guiUy  of  a  pessi- 
mism that  I  do  not  beheve  in  so  long  as  I  write  about 
a  single  evil  tendency ;  for  I  ihinic  that  the  gradual 


toward  the  ideal?  In  my  opinion  his  duty  is  clear,   growth  of  intellectual  weQ-being  will  correct  It 


THE  MONTH'S  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 


Lists  of  the  most  popular  book?;  of  the  past 
month  have  been  received  from  book-dealers  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 
and  Pittsburg ;  and  from  librarians  in  Springfield, 

BOOK-DEAUEaS*  KCFOinS 

t.  Elien  Holden  — Bu'irlliT.    ( r,t>ilii.j;>.) 
a.  Tommv  H»i<J  Urizet  —  Hiinie.  (iscribner.) 

3.  Eleii:(ir     Ward.  {Harper.) 

4.  Nl.istet  Curisti.in — Corclll.    (r>ortd,  Mrad.) 

5.  Ahcc  of  Old  Vincennes  — 'rhomi>-on.  (Bowcn-Merrill.) 

6.  In  ibc  PaUicti  oi  Ibe  King  —  Ctav*ford.  (M.icniilian.) 

S.  The  Redemption  nf  Davia  Co  i  . :i    Got%.  (ilowcn-Mcrrill.) 
.  Hie  Voice  of^  People  — (ii.isgow.  (Do«hlc<iay,  Page.) 
9b  The  CardiMrs  Snuff  Sox — Hurtand.  (  Lane.) 
10.  The  Reign  of  Law — Allen.  (Macmillan.) 
It.  The  Isle  of  Unrest  —  Morriman.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 
ta.  Unlcavcrjcd  Rrrad  —  Grant.  (Scnhncr.) 

13.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Kichard  Yea-and-Nay — Hewlett. 

(MacmiUan.) 

14.  EJiubcth  and  her  Gennan  Garden  —  Anon.  (Macmillnn.) 

15.  Moniieur  Beaucaire  —  Tarkington.    (McClure,  l>hiUi|n.) 

16.  Strinc;tfnvn  on  the  Pike — Lloyd.    (Dod<l.  Mead.) 

S.  Phili;)  Winsvood  —  Stephens.    (I..  C.  P.iRC.) 
.  The  Lune  that  had  No  Turning — Parker.  (!>oiib!pday, 
Paee.) 

19.  The  Life  of  Francis   Parkin. in  —  F.irnli.un.  (lioui;li;(jn, 
Mifflin.) 

ao.  The  Gentleman  from  liiUidiii  —  Taikington.  (Doubleday, 
Pajte.) 

ai.  The  Solitary  SiMnmcr  —  Anon.  (Macmitlan.) 

33.  To  H««e  «nd  to  Hold  —  JohasMMi.   (Houghton,  MilRin.) 

33.  Wild  Ammnls  I  Have  Known— SetoB-11ioin|iKHi.  (Scrilner.) 

a4.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle —ODivant  (Dotibleday,  Phfe.) 

a<.  Bov— Corelli.  (Lipplncolt.) 

36.  More  F.ililcs  in  Slang  —  Ade,  (Stone.) 

27.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker — Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

38.  Along  French  Bywavs  —  Johnson.  (Mocmiilaa.) 

39.  The  Hosts  of  Ihe  Ijord  —  Steel.  (MaOnillMI.) 
3%  Napoleon  —  Kosebery.  (Hiu-{>er.) 

Sixteen  liooks  arc  mentioned  in  T>oth  lists.  Fight 
books,  "The  Keign  of  Law,"  "The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson,"  ''Unleavened  Bread,"  "Tommy 
and  Grizel,"  "  F.ben  Iloldcn,"  "  Master  Christian," 
"The  Cardinal's  SiuifT  Box,"  ami  "  P>leanor,"  are 
among  the  first  twelve  in  eacii  list,  and  are,  there- 
fore, probably  the  most  read  books  of  the  month. 
There  are  only  seven  books,  not  fiction,  in  the  book- 
dealers'  list,  and  only  five  in  the  librarians'  list. 

*•  Kben  Holden "  stands  higher  on  the  book- 
diwltri'  list  xh.m  last  month.  "The  Cardinal's 
SnulT  Box,"  "The  Rcv-n  of  Law,"  Unliavencd 
Bread,"  "Monsieur  Beaucairc,"  "  Ihe  Gentleman 
from  Indiana,"  "Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den," and  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  lower, 


Detroit,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  .Athnta,  Cleve- 
land, and  Jersey  City.  Composite  lists  made  Irum 
tlieae  two  sets  of  reports  follow. 


UBRAXIAMS*  ftCFORTS 

1.  The  R'n:n  o(  I.uv   -Allen.  (M.icmillan.) 
3.  The  KeUcmpuon  of  David  Corson  —  Goss.  (Bowen-Mer- 
rill.) 

3.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant.  (Scribner.) 

4.  Tommy  and  Gruel —  Barrie.  (Stribncr.) 
tiben  Holden  —  Bachellcr.  (Ijoihrop.) 

6.  Master  Chrutlan—CbieUi.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

7.  To  Hav»  and  to  HoU— Johosion.   (Hougfaton.  Mifflin.) 
8k  Tlie  Genilenum  ftom  todiana— Tarkiaitoa.  (Doubledaf. 

9.  Eliafaeih  and  her  German  Ganieii—Aiioo.  (MacnUUati.) 
la  Janice  Meredith  —  Foid.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 

1 1.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.    (I -ine.) 

13.  Klcanor  —  Ward.  (Harper.) 

XJ.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known— Seton-Thomp<;on.  (Scrilmer.) 

14.  Philip  Winuood  —  Stephens.    ( 1„  C.  I'  li;'  ( 

It;.  The  Maid  of  Maiden  I-ane —  Barr.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 
it!.  Qai.sanl/! — Hawkins.  (Stokes.) 

17.  Aiice  oi  Okl  Vincenoe*  — i  hompson.  (Boweo-Merriil.) 
li,  Wlien  Kotolilhood  was  in  Flower— Major.  {Bowen-M«rk 

rill.) 

If).  Red  Pottage  —  Cholnif>nili-lv.    (  H.irper.) 
ao.  Uavxi  H.^rum  ■  -  Wesicott.  t.\ijplt:ton.) 
at.  The  Voice  of  the  People  —  Gla»i;ow.    (Doubleday.  Page.) 
22.  China,  the  lAjng-livcd  Iitnpirc  —  Scidmorc.  (Centiuy.) 
33.  Sky  Pilol^ Connor.  (Revelt.) 
a4.  Rictianl  Carvel— Ciiurctittl.  fMacmillan.) 
ai.  The  I^eMers  of  R.  U  Stevenson  — Colvin,  (SofbDer.) 
an,  Meloon  Farm  —  PooJ.  (Marfjer.) 
w.  Black  Rock  —  Connor.   ( Kevell.) 
al.  Fiitiemuui'i  Luck— Van  Dvke.  (Scribner.) 
99,  Sirinclowa  on  tlie  Piiie  —  Llojrd.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 
Tlie  nidaoTJeiuiIco— Gutle,  {Maemillaa.) 

while  "Thr  Ridcniption  of  Davi-l  Corson."  "The 
Voice  of  the  People,"  and  "  Bob,  Son  of  liattie  " 
retain  their  relative  positions.  "The  Reign  of 
Law  "  remains  at  the  head  of  the  books  called  for 
at  the  libraries.  "Kben  Holden,"  "  Master  Chris- 
tian," "Sky  Pilot," and " The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson  "  are  higher,  and  **  To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
"  Elizalwth  and  her  flerm  in  Harden,"  "Janice 
Meredith,"  "  Wht?n  Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 
"Red  Pottage,"  "David  Harum,"  "Richard  Car- 
vcl."  "  Fisherman's  Luck,"  and  Scidmore's  "China," 
lower  than  a  month  ago.  "  Unleavened  Brea<l," 
"  Philip  WinwootJ,"  and  "  The  Voice  of  the 
People  "  have  practically  the  same  relative  popu- 
larity. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FACTS  THAT  SHOW  A  GROWING  PRIDE 

IN  AMKRICAN  A(  HIEVKMKXT  —  Till-:  MKANINtJ  OF 
THE  YEAR'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  —  NEW  ROUTES  OF 
TRANSPORTATION— THE  Oin'LOOK  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


THE  prodigious  industrial  activity  of  the 
closing  year,  and  the  prent  strides  made 
by  the  United  Sutes,  will  form,  whenever 
our  industrial  history  is  written,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chajuers  in  national  developnient.  Dur- 
ing the  \c:n  it  tiecamc  apparent  to  tlu'  whole 
industrial  world  that  the  United  States  is  not  merely 
a  granary,  but  that  it  is  fast  ttecotning  the  forenxtst 
workshop  as  well. 

This  new  nntionnl  industrial  impulse  is  becoming 
general  —  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  patriotism.  It  is  an 
impulse  that  will  lead  to  a  greater  enrichment  than 
we  have  yet  dn  anu  d  of,  to  a  greater  pride  in  our 
country,  to  a  firmer  faith  in  democratic  institu- 
tions —  a  new  national  life  in  fact. 

The  evidences  of  such  an  impulse  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  stlcriion  of  a  few  tvptral  firts  is 
difficult,  when  the  whole  industrial  horizon  is  so 
Alii  of  facts. 

The  Meaoiog  of  the  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

AN  immense  amotmt  of  ron^tnirtive  and  rrmn- 
structive  work  must  be  underiai^en  as  a 
sequel  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  which  made 
havoc  with  railroids  and  rollin™  stork,  and  with 
bridges  and  mining  macliinery.  America's  iron 
and  steel  industries  promise  to  play  a  large  part  in 
this  second  invasion  of  South  Africa.  The  ILildwin 
and  Srhen^'Ctady  locomotive  wnrks  Inve  in  hind 
iraiKjrtant  orders  from  the  ('a|)e  Viovernmcnl;  the 
American  Bridge  Com])any  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  bid  on  bridges  involving  eight  thousand 
ton-i  of  material,  and  the  export  de]>irtmf"nts  of 
American  houses  handling  machinery  and  railroad 
supplies  have  targe  orders  in  sight,  for  South  Africa ; 
and  some  shipments  have  already  been  made. 

It  is  in  raw  rntton,  however,  and  manufactured 
iron  and  sieel,  that  tiie  greatest  growth  is  shown. 
Exports  of  cotton  in  the  month  of  October  amounted 
to  over  sixty  millions,  as  compan  rl  u  jih  twenty- 
eight  millions  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
year,  while  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and 
Steel  during  1900  exceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  millions.  ITiii-  the  exjwrtation  of  manufn  tures 
has  increased  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  in  a  single 


twelvemonth,  and  more  than  doubled  in  the  four 

year??  from  1S96  to  1900,  while  the  importation  of 
manufacturers'  materials  has  also  increased  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Moreover,  this  increase  in  the  products 
of  industry  shows  in  many  cases  a  higher  reward  fur 
a  f^ivcn  qt;antitv  of  labor,  as  well  as  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  produced  and  soUi.  To  cite  a  typical 
instance,  the  average  export  price  of  catt<Mk  a  pouiHl 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  new  cotton  vear,  was  nine  and  nine- 
tenths  cents,  against  six  and  seven-tenths  cents  in 
the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year ;  while  in 
other  agricultural  productions  and  in  v.irious  lines 
of  manufactures,  especially  those  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  in  the  products  of  our  mines,  there  are  increased 
prices  per  unit  of  quantity,  and  thus  better  earnings 
for  those  who  jirnrlnrc  them. 

Nor  do  these  facts  tell  the  whole  story  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many, our  most  formidable  rivals,  along  with 
nLlt;iim),  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during  1900 
im|)orted  more  than  they  exported ;  but  American 
exports  during  the  same  period  vastly  exceeded  the 
imports,  the  excess  being  in  roimd  numbers  six 
htmdr-  d  millions,  or  a  greater  excess  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  jircccding  year,  and  a 
greater  excess  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

American  Coal  in  Foreign  Markets 

AMF.RIC'.VN  coal,  like  American  steel,  now 
siipphes  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
the  world,  no  country  stands  ahead  of  the  United 

Sta'.<  s  as  a  coal-|)roduccr.  Within  the  past  year 
or  two  we  have  outstripped  our  aforetime  rival  — 
Great  Britain  —  and  are  credited  with  953,000,000 

net  tons,  as  against  246,000,000  tons  for  the  older 
country,  while  (lermanv  has  149,000,000  tons  to  its 
credit ;  the  remainder  of  the  world  piodueing  but 
149,000,000  tons. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  as  aiiiinst 
those  of  other  countries  are  seen,  when  one  knows 
that  our  country  has  workable  coal  seams  extending 
over  1 92,000  square  miles,  as  compared  with  12,000 
for  Great  Britain,  2000  for  France,  iSoo  for  (Ger- 
many, 3500  for  Spain,  and  30,000  reported  for 
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Russia.  In  the  Appalachian  field,  which  embraces 
Mary  land,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Eastern  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  there  Are  $8,265  square 

milts  of  coal,  or  i-.f:irly  five  times  as  grrnt  an  area 
as  that  possessed  by  tjreat  Britain,  and  these  states 
during  the  past  year  turned  out  130,000,000  of 
tons. 

'I'he  price  of  rnnl  on  the  Atlantic  coxst,  of  as  good 
quality  as  the  best  Welsh  coat,  is  only  i^i.^o  per 
ton,  or  half  that  of  the  Webh  coal.  Our  chief 
narkets  are  likely  to  be  found  in  France,  (\sTTamy, 
and  Italy.  rf>»5ntrits  wliich  have  been  lari;e  con- 
sumers ol  the  coal  of  iJritain,  while  it  was  cheap. 
France  annually  consumes  42,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
while  she  prodiK  es  only  5^,000,000  tons.  The 
deceit  has  been  made  good  in  former  years  by  other 
countries,  principally  Great  Britain,  and  to  some 
extent  by  Germany  and  Belgium.  All  three  of 
these  countries,  however,  now  require  more  than 
their  own  output. 

Germany's  total  consumption  of  coal  and  lignite 
for  the  current  year  is  computed  at  about  140,000,- 
000  tons — an  amount  five  times  as  great  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  requirements  of  the  two  cities  of  Hambuig 
and  Beriki,  both  wholly  dependent  upon  jmrchases 
in  the  open  market,  amount  to  more  than  6,500,000 
tons  per  annum.  Both  cities  are  easily  accessible 
by  water  to  American  coal, —  Hamburg  with  its 
open  port  and  ampk*  coal  docks  ;  Berlin  with  a  river 
freight  of  only  75  cents  per  ton  in  addition  to  the 
ocean  rate. 

It  is  bituminous  or  soft  coal  that  is  chiefly  to  go 

abroad.  Little  amhra<  itc  ( oal  is  nscd  in  Europe. 
'I'he  only  real  anthracite  purchased  abroaii  is  about 
2,000,000  tons  yearly  in  Wales.  It  is  burned  in 
the  northern  part  of  France,  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Nortliorn  Hermanv.  Our  I'itnminous  coal, 
however,  commands  a  steadily  growing  market. 
Buyers  who  have  taken  it  are  ready  to  give  further 
orders. 

It  is  tnif  that  much  of  the  American  coal  is  of 
softer  grade  than  the  firm  WeLsh  coals,  but  that  has 
not  worked  any  disadvantage  in  this  country.  When 
the  shipper  learns  that  his  soft  coal  breaks  Up  on 
its  way  across  the  ?ea,  or  in  transit  to  the  [xirts  of 
shipment,  he  will  take  precautions  either  to  send 
the  solidest  coal  that  he  can  furnish,  or  arrange* 
menls  will  be  nv.iAc  to  lian'llc  the  shl]itnenf-  with 
more  care  in  loading  and  unloading,  that  it  may 
arrive  at  its  destination  in  the  condition  desired  by 
purchasers.  Delivering  the  goods  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  importanre.  Finding  the  market  and 
makuig  the  quality  and  price  right  are  the  main 
things,  and  they  have  been  accomplished.  The 
aOMmntof  American  coal  exported  in  1901  will  be 
twenty  times  what  it  was  in  the  year  just  dosed. 


Haw  Beooids  in  Shipbuilding 

THE  year  just  closed  was  the  most  prosperous 
American  shipjiing  has  known  in  a  genera- 
Uon.  Our  !:hi[u)\vncrs,  it  would  appear,  are  not 
waitmL^  the  passage  of  a  subsidy  bill  by  Congress 
Ix'tore  placing  orders  for  new  ciafk,  and  that  the 
shipyards  of  the  country  are  in  a  penerally  floiiri>li- 
ing  condition  is  mdicated  by  the  fact  that  durmg 
the  past  eighteen  months  there  has  been  but  one 
failure  among  firms  operating  pkints  of  any  magni- 
tude. The  contracts  now  in  hand  also  {,'ive  proof 
of  increasing  prosperity.  The  Huntingtlon  yards 
at  Newport  News  have  in  course  of  construction 
a  toniKige  <»f  I02.6.'^o,  nearly  half  of  which  is  for 
the  merchant  marine,  ihe  construrtion  at  the 
Cramp  yard  in  Philadelphia  amounts  to  89,865, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  for  the  merchant  service. 
This  showing  breaks  the  tonnage  record  hitherto 
held  by  the  Harland  &  Wolff  Company,  of  Belfast, 
which,  in  1897,  built  84,204  tons  of  shipping.  Thus, 
the  United  States  have  two  shipyards  which  are  now 
making  world  record-,  in  the  extent  of  ontput. 

Many  of  the  American  plants  are  working  over- 
time, and,  though  the  shipbuilding  capacity  of  the 
country  has  doubled  in  a  year  and  a  lialf,  the  Pa- 
cific coast  yards  have  had  to  «;end  orders  to  the 
Atlantic.  Atlantic  coast  yards,  in  turn,  have  had 
to  send  some  of  their  orders  to  the  l^es,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  GfoixetoTint,  the  first  steamer 
ever  built  there  exclusively  for  o(  can  service,  was 
launched  from  the  yards  of  the  Union  Dry  Dock 
Company  in  Buffalo.  This  boat  was  built  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  will  ply 
between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Southern  ports. 

Another  noteworthy  order  is  that  recently  placed 
by  the  .Atlantic  Transport  Company  with  the  Spar- 
rows Point  \ard  for  the  two  largest  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  ever  constructed  in  the  United 
States.  These  vessels,  built  entirely  of  steel  and 
supplied  with  mwiern  appliances  for  loading  antl 
unloading,  will  cost  a  million  and  a  half  each, 
and  will  be  delivered  early  in  the  summer.  A 
second  order  lately  secured  by  the  same  concern 
calls  for  two  Immense  freight  steamers,  each  of 
wliich  will  carry  1  2,000  tons,  dead  weight.  'J"hese 
cargo  carriers  will  cost  $700,000  each,  and  their 
construction  will  begin  this  winter.  Work  now  on 
hand  at  Sparrows  Point  will  give  full  employment 
for  two  years  to  coroe  to  upwards  of  four  thousand 
men. 

Experiments  now  making  may  effect  radical 

rhanijes  in  infand  shi|»hui!rlin_:,  for  the  present  sea- 
son is  to  witness  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  use 
lake  vessels  for  ocean  carrying  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  This  plan  IS  not  entirely  new, 
but  it  has  never  been  tested  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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Now,  however,  Chicigo,  Wyandotte,  Lorain,  and 
other  pom  are  building  boats  designed  for  both 
lake  and  ocean  service,  of  as  deep  draught  as  can 
pass  the  VVelland  Canal,  and  twenty-eight  vessels 
are  afloat,  or  contracted  fur,  that  can  ply  either 
between  lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  or  between  Lake 
Erie  and  European  ports. 

About  a  dozen  of  these  boats  have  been,  or  will 
be,  sent  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea  thts  winter,  and 
others  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  built 
—  this  on  the  theory  tli.it  it  will  pay  l>ctter  to  re- 
strict the  size  of  lake  vessels  to  the  dimensions 
which  the  passage  of  the  Welland  Canal  imposes, 
and  have  them  active  all  the  year  round,  than  to 
follow  the  principle  of  giving  them  the  maximutn 
carrying  capacity  admitted  by  lake  navigation,  and 
tie  them  up  during  the  winter  months.  Arrange- 
ments are  practically  completed  also,  it  is  said,  for 
the  building  of  a  number  of  steamers  and  barges  to 
carry  grain  from  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  the  ele- 
vator under  construction  at  Montr«U.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  coostmcted  in  England. 

Whalebacks  on  the  Misaiuippi 

ANOTHER  and  ei]uallv  im[iortant  departure  in 
navigation  has  been  made  on  the  Missi:>sippi. 
Three  steel  whalebacks,  the  steamboat  McDougall, 
and  two  barges  were  recently  launched  at  St.  Loun, 
and  have  met  the  expectations  of  their  projector';, 
that  they  could  carr)'  freight  more  quickly  than  the 
other  cnft  on  the  Mississippi,  and  so  much  more 
cheaply  that  they  can  recover  for  the  river  much  of 
the  trahic  which  has  been  diverted  to  the  railroads. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  whaleback  boats  could 
pass  safely  through  the  tortuous  and  shafting  cur- 
rents of  the  Mississippi,  btit  these  boats  went  from 
Su  Louis  to  New  Orleans  in  about  nine  days,  and 
this  although  the  boats  tied  up  every  night  and 
stopped  several  hours  at  Memphis.  Their  novel 
appearance  attracted  almost  as  much  attention 
along  the  trip  as  did  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt's  ^'nu 
Orleans t  the  pioneer  steamboat  on  western  waters, 
when  it  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi 
in  I  Sit,  or  Fulton's  ClertMui  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807. 

The  McDougaShaA  eleven  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 

the  barges  each  fourteen,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  3000  tons  ;  yet  they  draw  only  sixteen  inches  of 
water.  .-Mi  were  designed  by  Captain  Alexander 
McDougall,  the  inventor  of  the  whaleback." 
■rh<  >e  boats  will  shorten  the  tri[i  by  several  days, 
and  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  new  steam- 
boats and  barges  of  this  type  are  likely  to  be  put 
on  the  river  early  in  1901. 

It  is  as  part  of  the  general  extension  of  the 
traffic  on  our  inland  waten  that  this  new  departure 


has  importance  for  the  whole  country.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot,  pushed  by  Chicago  as  well  as  the 
principal  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  or 
from  St.  Louis  downward.  This  project  will  be  hope- 
fully brought  before  Congress  this  winter.  When 
the  Mississippi  is  deepened  a  few  feet,  whalebacks 
may  leave  St.  T^uis,  and  ultimately  Chicago,  if  the 
new  drainage  canal  and  the  Illinois  are  also  deep- 
ened, as  is  now  planned,  for  Europe,  South  America, 
and  cvt  rn  (some  day)  for  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Nican- 
giu  Canal. 

Future  Railway  Tendencies 

JAMES  J.  HILL,  builder  and  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  speaks  with  autlionty 
on  all  questions  deatiog  with  the  constnictiott 
and  management  of  railroads.  The  growth  in 
twenty-one  years  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  from  380  to  4500  miles,  gives  proof,  if  that 
were  needed,  of  his  executive  ability  and  of  bis  good 
judgment.  Speaking  not  long  since  of  ihe  raiUvav 
situation  and  our  growing  trade  with  the  far  East, 
Mr.  Hill  said  for  publication  hi  the  Wokcd's  Work  : 
'•The  forces  likely  to  detennine  in  future  the 
construction  of  new  lines  of  railway  in  the  I'nited 
States  are  the  need  for  better  terminal  facilities,  and 
the  special  requirements  of  particular  sections. 
That  the  building  of  great  trunk  lines  has  come  to 
an  end  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  dozen  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  railway  that  will  not  yield  a  prospective 
profit  to  its  projectors  has  no  legitimate  reason  for 
existence,  and,  as  the  existing  lines  between  the 
West  and  the  East  are  prepared  to  transport  twice 
or  thrice  the  tonnage  now  offering,  or  likely  to  offer 
for  many  years  to  come,  to  attempt  to  parallel  them 
with  new  ones  would  be  a  financial  blunder  little 
better  than  a  crime.  The  competition  of  older 
rivals  and  the  consequent  division  of  business  would 
render  tlie  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  newcomers 
practically  worthless,  and  investors  have  learned 
caution  from  the  disasters  of  the  past.  Lines  now 
in  operation  are  pretty  sure  to  seek  and  secure  im- 
proved outlets,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  small 
but  steady  increase  in  mileage  having  for  its  object 
the  development  of  some  particular  interest  or  sec- 
tion :  but  more  than  that  should  not  be  looked  for 
in  the  near  future,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  states 
of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  the  existing  mileage 
supplies  all  the  facilities  wanted.  In  such  states  no 
considcnablc  amount  of  new  mileage  can  be  built 
with  the  assurance  of  profit,  and  this  fact  will  exert 
a  salutary  influence  in  checking  doubtiul  ventures 
and  compelling  obedience  to  the  vcrv  excellent  rule 
that  where  a  line  is  capable  of  handling  the  trans- 
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portation  of  its  sectioDt  the  construction  of  a  second 
should  not  be  undertaken.  Capital  seeking  invest* 
ment  will  be  mainly  directed  in  future  to  the 
dc\  »pment  of  urban  and  intenirban  electric  rail- 
roads, a  department  of  transportation  which  is  still 
in  its  infaticjr. 

THE  TREND  TOWAKU  CiiXSOI.UMTlOX 

*'The  familiar  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
applies  with  especial  force  to  railway  management. 

Concentration  is  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  age,  for 
men  have  come  to  see  that,  all  things  being  equal, 
the  conduct  of  the  largest  mass  is  the  dieapest  and 
renders  the  surest  profit  to  labor  and  capital.  To 
this  iiitluencc  h;is  been  jirinc  ipally  due  the  tendency 
to  consolidation  of  hnes  —  the  absorption  by  lease 
or  purchase  of  the  weak  by  the  strong — which  has 
been  at  work  during  the  last  two  decades.  The 
fruits  of  thi-;  policy  of  consolidation,  which  is  sure 
to  be  continued,  are  manifest  even  to  the  layman. 
It  has  produced  the  heavy  steel  rail,  the  eighty-ton 
locomotive,  and  the  contin\ious  haul,  and,  in  an 
economic  sense,  has  brought  the  wheat  fields  of  the 
Northwest  approximately  as  near  London  and  Paris 
as  the  farms  of  Yfirkshire  and  Burgundy.  Impelled 
by  competition  and  consolidation,  our  railways  are 
better  equipped  and  more  ably  and  economically 
managed  —  this  with  the  least  burden  upon  their 
patrons  —  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  And  here  let  me  say  that  the  mooted  con- 
trol of  the  railways  by  the  government  would  prove 
a  delttsioo  and  a  snare.  It  would  double  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  with  an  opposing  loss  in  the 
skill,  energy,  and  safety  of  management.  Admi- 
rable as  it  is,  our  postal  system  is  verj'  t.ir  from  what 
It  would  be  had  its  perfection  and  devekipment 
been  left  to  individual  iinpulse  and  entcr]irise. 
American  railways  have  been  private  enterprises 
from  tlie  first,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
no  change  in  present  conditions.  Existing  laws 
give  the  citizen  fell  and  adeqtiate  protection  acainst 
unjust  discrimination  or  demands  on  the  port  of 
railway  owneis;  and  he  would  gain  nothing  and 
k»e  much  by  a  resort  to  socialistic  methods  and 
measures." 

OUIt  GROWINC  TRADE  WnH  THE  EAST 

No  man  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Hill  to  foster 
our  p;rowing  tridc  with  the  far  F.  ist.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are,  lljcrctore,  ut  li>e  first  importance. 
He  said :  — 

"  Some  years  ago  T  sent  an  agent  to  China  and 
Japan  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  extend 
the  general  use  of  wheat  flour  in  those  countries,  as 
against  their  own  rice,  and  found  that  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  price,  which  is  largt  lv  inn  .oni  ed  by 
transportation.   When  we  have  found  new  mouths. 


which  have  never  before  used  wheaten  bread,  to 
take  the  entire  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 

wheat  crops  out  of  the  European  markets,  it  must 
largely  rcihire  the  amount  going  to  Ktirope  from 
America,  and  will  soon  ariect  the  yearly  shipments 
from  the  Argentine  to  European  markets.  The 
Great  Northern  is  now  building  ships  for  this  trade, 
which,  when  put  in  operation,  will  carry'  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  freight  each.  How- 
ever, it  is  one  thing  to  build  a  ship,  and  another  to 
keep  her  in  operation.  If  we  are  to  have  on  the 
Facile  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  our  needs, 
we  must  be  able  to  operate  our  ships  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  other  nations.  The  sailorsf 
union  fixci  the  wages  of  sailor?  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month,  and  of  engineers  and  other  ship  employees 
at  about  twice  the  wages  paid  by  European  steamers, 
making  it  impossible  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  English,  Cerman,  and  other  foreign  ships 
already  on  the  Pacific,  if  our  wages  are  to  remain 
as  high  as  at  present,  legidation  by  Congress  is 
needed  that  will  enable  .American-built  ships  to  be 
operated  at  a  profit.  Such  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  take  the  form,  nut  of  direct  subsidies, 
but  of  a  teasonaUe  botinty  on  exports  of  certain  of 
our  mineral  and  agricultural  products.** 

Aaotker  Trunk  Line  to  the  FacUe 

CONITRMATIO.V  of  Mr.  HiU*s  statement  of 
the  forces  likely  to  govern  railway  ronstnir- 
tion  in  the  tuture  is  lurnislied  by  the  extension  of 
the  Santa  Fe  system  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  of 
the  year  just  closed.  To  build  to  San  Francisco 
has  long  been  the  cherished  desire  of  the  Santa  Fe 
managers,  but  until  recently  grave  financial  ob> 
stacles  barred  the  way.  When,  after  rciirL;an!za- 
tion,  the  Santa  Fe  was  in  a  position  to  build  the 
desired  extension,  outsiders  came  forward  and  did 
the  wcA  for  it.  With  a  courage  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  builders  of  the  Cential  I'u  ifir,  a 
small  coterie  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  sub- 
scribed money  to  build  a  line  from  their  city  to 
Bakersfield,  a  distance  of  372  miles.  Without 
knowing  what  trade  cnuM  be  made  with  tlu-  Santa 
Fe  or  any  otiier  company,  these  gcnllcmeii  buiil 
their  road,  and  took  chances  on  having  to  operate 
it  at  a  loss,  or  ^11  it  to  some  strong  Ka?>tern  con- 
nection. Their  purpose  was  not  to  make  money 
so  much  as  to  break  the  monopoly  in  transpor- 
tation  business  hitherto  held  by  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

When  the  line  was  nearly  finished,  negotiations 
were  opened  up  with  the  newly  reorgani»d  Santa 

Fe,  and  the  road  was  sold  to  that  company.  The 

Atlantic  &  Pacific,  extending  from  Allniqnfrriue  to 
the  Needles,  had,  in  the  reorganization,  passed  to 
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the  onmership  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Une  from  the 
Needles  to  Mojane,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  had  also  been  acquired.  Thus, 
all  the  Santa  Fe  management  needed  to  complete 
a  Une  to  San  FraiKiiico  was  a  link  between  Mojane 
and  Bakersfield,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles. 
Such  a  link  already  existed  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's line  over  Tehachapi  Pass  —  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  railroading  in  America.  Presi- 
dent Rifdey  of  the  Santa  Fe  took  up  this  matter 
with  President  H  -Tin  ^on  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  the  Santa  Fe  now  uses  the  Southern  Paciiic 
tracks  over  Tehachapi,  paying  a  mnch  smaDer 
rental  than  the  interest  chtirge  for  a  new  Une  would 
come  to.  This  admirable  arranpement,  profitable 
to  both  companies,  gives  each  adequate  trackage 
over  the  mountains. 

Harbor  rights  svrrc  easily  procured  in  Saa  Fran- 
cisco, because  the  public  has  retained  ownership 
of  the  water  fiontages  of  that  city,  and  iu  people 
were  a  ontt  in  desiring  the  new  line  Some  very 
valuable  property  was  purchased  for  the  needs  of 
the  freight  business,  and  the  equipment  of  the  road 
from  Chicago  and  Galveston  on  the  cast  to  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fcandaco  on  the 
west,  is  row  complete.  The  new  line  north  and 
west  of  Bakersdeld  passes  through  Corcoran, 
Freano,  Merced,  and  Stockton,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  position  to  command  its  share  of  the  business  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  California. 

The  entrance  of  this  line  into  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  coast  is  an  event  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  oompietkMi  of  the  original 
vailtoad. 

Oar  Changed  Finaadal  Bslation  to  Earopa 

NEVER  before  in  the  same  period  has  so  large 
a  volume  of  American  capital  sought  per- 
manent investment  as  during  the  past  sbcty  days. 
For  several  weeks  following  the  election  each  full 
day's  rerordcd  dcalinirs  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  footed  up  well  over  a  milhon  shares,  and 
this  activity  has  been  mainly  impelled,  not  by 
speculative  impulses,  but  by  a  large  and  continuing 
demand  from  investment  purrhasers.  Th.st  snrh  is 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  low  mterest  rates  m  the 
money  market,  which  show  that  the  lender  of  money 
now  seeks  the  borrower.  A  gtxxl  many  of  the  older 
and  stabler  "industrial"  stocks  in  this  era  of  profit- 
able production,  though  they  have  been  a  dominant 
(actor  in  the  speculative  market,  are  now  recognized 
as  good  investment  securities.  Still  another  pnwer- 
ful  contributor  to  a  rapid  and  practically  uninter- 
rupted advance  in  prices  has  been  the  purchase  of 
large  blodts  of  stock  by  various  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  control  or  of  combination,  as  li:is  hern 
the  case  in  the  Northern  Paciiic,  the  Southern 


Pacific,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  the  Pacific 
Mail,  and  the  New  Jersey  CentraL 

Confi<lence  and  expansion  are  the  moving  influ- 
ences in  financial  and  bankini»  circles.  Both  rest 
upon  a  solid  basis  and  one  which  promtacs  per- 
manency. With  an  annual  and  still  growing  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  amounting  to  upward  of  six 
hundred  millions,  the  amounts  due  thi^  country 
from  Europe  constantly  increase  in  volume,  in 
spite  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  to  foreign 
holders  of  American  scrurittes,  in  spite  of  ocean 
freight  charges  and  the  great  sums  spent  by  .Ameri- 
cana abroad,  American  investois  are  invited  to 
subscribe  to  English,  German,  Swiss,  and  Danish 
loans,  nor  can  the  Old  World  lonppr  settle  its  obli- 
gations to  the  New  in  any  other  way. 

The  fiadisal  Changs  tewaal  Amsika  la  the  Orisat 

MORE  than  thirty  years  ago,  William  H.  Seward 
declared :  — 

**  Who  does  aol  see  that  beoceforth  every  ^ear,  European 
comawree,  Bnropesn  politics,  Enropem  thottgbis,  and  Euro 

pean  activity,  sUhout^h  Actu.Alty  gaining  gT'j.iter  forrc.  and 
European  cunncvliuns,  allhi^ugh  actually  hrL'onii:ig  more  inti- 
mate, will  nevertheless  ultimately  sink  in  iinpuTtancc;  while 
the  Paciiic  Uoean,  its  ihocei,  its  itland^  and  Uie  vnM  rcgioos 
beyond,  will  become  the  chief  ihesiie  of  oenu  ia  the 
world's  grett  heieaftcr?" 

This  forecast  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  Its 
initiatory  act  has  begtm,  not,  however,  according 
to  preconceived  plans,  but  by  a  series  of  surprises 
which  no  one  could  foresee,  —  the  Japan-China 
war ;  the  Spanish-.Ameriran  war ;  and  the  ill-con- 
ceived scheme  of  China's  rulers,  to  withdraw  from 
the  comity  of  nations. 

Apparently  without  connection,  these  three  recent 
events  bear  directly  upon  Mr.  Seward's  fnrerasr,  and 
have  changed  the  current  of  the  world's  thought 
and  action.  While  in  Europe  they  effected  the 
abandoning  of  the  comparatively  trilling  causes  of 
international  jealousy,  in  favor  of  soU  ini,'  tlio  huge 
race  question  in  China,  Iheir  effect  xipon  the  United 
States  was  more  stupendous  still,  since  they  com- 
pelled the  Republic  to  act  a  prominent  part,  and 
demanded  a  new  departure  in  foreign  relations. 

For  the  United  States,  the  tcrunitation  of  the 
Japan-China  war,  as  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of 
Shiinonoseki,  furnished  the  impulse  for  an  increase 
of  trade  which  is  surprismg ;  the  more  so,  since 
the  administration  ab!>taioed  from  fostering  or  even 
assiitting  it.  I'ntil  the  year  1890,  the  few  steamers 
of  the  Pirific  Mail  Conipnnv,  nlternitinR  with  tho<;e 
of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company, 
plying  l)etween  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong, 
were  merely  adjuncts  or  "  feeders  "  of  the  trans- 
rf>ntinent:d  railroads,  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  ail  merchandise  destined  for  the  Orient,  i'be 
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Briti'ih  Covernment.  looking  for  n  shorter  route  to 
the  Far  l::^t,  and  one  less  liable  tu  obstructions  in 
case  of  war,  heavily  rabsidiied  ia  that  year  a  Cana< 
dinn  stf-amship  line,  sailing  from  Vanmuver.  In 
the  following  year,  1891,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  made  arrangements  with  an  English 
firm  to  operate  a  stramshij)  line  with  Tacoma,  Wash., 
as  its  terminus.  The  volume  of  trade,  however,  did 
not  warrant  the  increase  in  transportation  facilities. 

AMERICA  Dt  CmVA  SINCE  189S 

But  no  sooner  had  the  freaty  of  Shimonoseld 
cleared  die  way  for  factories  in  China,  than  Americans 
entered  the  field  for  new  and  profitible  etittT|irise. 
Until  1S95  four  or  five  commercial  house:*  were  all 
that  remained  of  the  old-time  American  merchant 
princes  of  whom  Russell  &  Co.  was  once  the  repre- 
sentative. 'ITiere  was  little  or  no  inducement  for 
oar  merchants  to  persevere,  while  the  danger  to 
fife  and  property  was  great,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
protection  to  .\mericans.  It  may  be  unpalatable 
to  most  of  those  who  have  never  crossed  the  Pacific, 
but  there  was  no  protection  m  the  Orient  under 
the  American  flag.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  United  Stales 
would  not  go  to  war,  however  much  our  citizens 
in  China  and  Japan  were  abased.  The  extent  of 
the  abuse  suffered  by  them  can  be  disclosed  onlj 
by  the  revelations  of  the  Claim  Office  in  the  State 
Department  At  last  the  American,  smarting  under 
insult  or  oflence,  ceased  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  officials,  who  were  powerless,  but  went  to 
the  British  consul,  who  coti!d,  and  generally  did, 
secure  relief.  "Avoid  friction  under  any  circum- 
stances," was  the  instruction  to  our  officials.  This 
fact  itself  is  enough  to  account  for  the  loss  in  trade 
and  prestige. 

If,  under  these  singularly  adverse  circumstances, 
American  enterprne  contfmied  to  exist,  it  was  due 
solely  to  individual  pinrk.  Li  Hung  Chant;  u.is 
induced  to  erect  a  cotton  mill  at  Shanghai  upon  the 
personal  demonstrations  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Danforth,  a 
native  of  Lowi  II,  Mass.,  aided  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Pettirk.  at  that  time  the  tntm  to  the  Viceroy's 
sons,  now  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Pekin.  When  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoselet  cleared 
away  the  obstructions  to  the  erection  of  factories, 
Mr.  Tnmes  R.Morse  initiated,  with  the  constrnrtion 
of  the  international  Cotton  Mill,  an  era  of  manu- 
facturing, the  spirit  of  which  permeated  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  immense  Yang-tse  Valley.  In  Shanghai 
alone  nineteen  cotton  mills  are  in  operation  ;  they 
are  found  besides  at  Hang  Chow,  Nmgpo,  and  in 
places  up  the  river.  Slk  fllatures,  flour  mills,  rice 
mills,  paper  mill>,  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
with  steam  or  electricity  suUtituted  for  band  power, 


found  their  way  into  the  consen  ative  Middle  King- 
dom. Steamers  ascended  the  Great  River,  and 
their  whistle  was  heard  in  the  deep  gorges  1400 
miles  from  the  Yellow  Sea.  Where  before  ten 
American  citizens  bad  celebrated  the  nation's  an- 
niversary, hundreds  ^tthered  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A  nnsiD  nuDE  with  japah 

As  in  China,  so  it  was  in  Japan.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  nbsence  of  protection,  of  whi(  h  many 
a  ledger  in  the  Umted  States  can  furnish  palpable 
proof,  the  tea  and  silk  trade  had  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  American  merchants.  The  China 
and  Japan  Trading  Co.,  the  American  Trading  Co., 
A.  A^  Vantine  6l  Co.,  Smith,  Haker  &  Co.,  Everett 
Frazar  tt  Co.,  Fearon,  Daniel  &  Co.,  and  a  host 
of  other  commercial  houses  well  known  in  New 
York,  extended  their  oper.itions.  One  firm  bought 
realty,  and  erected  suitable  ottices  and  warehouses. 
Americans  entered  into  serious  competition  with 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
as  if  in  compliment  to  the  enterprise  thus  mani- 
fested, the  Japanese  government  ordered  the  con- 
structkm  of  two  cruisers*  the  K«sagi  and  die 

Chitose. 

At  this  time  the  increase  of  trade  was  sati&^ctory. 
British  merchants,  foreseeing  the  time  when  Ameri- 
can influence  must  be  felt,  founded  branch  houses 
in  the  United  States.  In  1S95,  responding  to  the 
demand  for  increased  transportation  facilities,  an> 
other  steamship  line  was  put  on  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Portland,  Ore.  It  has  since  been  pur- 
chased by  Dodwell  Co.  Japan's  great  steamship 
company,  tlie  Nippon  Vusen  Kaisha,  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  to  connect 
at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  entered 
into  connections  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  its  three  magnificent  steamers  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad  connects  with  the  California 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  at  San  Diego, 
Cat.  Besdes  these  trans-Padfic  lines,  the  I'erry, 
Barber,  and  India  companies  despatch  steamers 
regularly  from  New  York  via  the  Sue?  ("  i:ial;  and 
large  corporations,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  Baldwin  Locomotive  Woria,  charter  a 
fleet  of  sailing  vessels. 

The  increase  in  trade  demanded  imperatively  an 
adequate  protection,  which  the  United  States  was 
unable  to  afford,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  its  institu- 
tions as  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Who 
will  call  it  fate  that  at  this  moment  the  war  with 
Spain  impelled  the  administration  to  break  the 
shackles  of  its  narrow  policy  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  Phihf>[iinc  iNlmd^  to  r.ff  ril  exactly  the  pro- 
tection that  was  needed  i  Since  Dewey's  guns  con- 
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vinced  a  doubting  world  that  American  warships 
are  capable  of  rendering  tlie  service  expected  of 

them,  the  position  of  the  Atnerican  resident  in 
China  and  Japan  has  changed.  No  longer  the 
inferior,  he  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  British  and 
German  competitors.  Expatriation  to  the  Far  East 
no  lonj^er  entails  hardshi])  and  suffering,  nor  the 
humiliation  of  seeing  the  tlag  disregarded. 

The  New  Baab  of  Sovthna  Proq^ty 

FOR  thirty-five  years,  the  cotton  crops,  great  and 
small,  brought  into  the  country  about  300 
millions  of  dollars.  The  principal  market  was  Eng- 
land, with  a  second  market  in  New  England,  and 
the  buyers,  samplers,  and  shippers  who  sold  the 
crop  absorbed  a  large  part  of  its  value.  The  price 
fell  to  6,  5,  and  even  4  cents  «  pound,  so  that 
the  crop  of  1898,  though  one  of  the  largest  on 
record,  brought  only  alxjut  230  million  dollars. 
The  crop  of  1899  was  much  less  than  the  crop  of 
the  year  beibre,  yet  it  was  marketed  for  almost  400 
million  dollars;  and  the  crop  of  1900,  now  mar- 
keted, has  brought  fully  500  million  dollars.  The 
price  in  1899,  beginning  at  5.V  oenis  in  August, 
went  up  to  7  and  8  cents  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  anil  much  of  the  cro|)  of  the  fvesent  year  has 
been  marketed  at  10^  cents. 

While  the  decreased  production  has  some  rela- 
tion to  this  increase  of  value,  it  is  not  the  chief 
cause  of  it.  For  the  past  ten  years  cotton  mills 
have  been  multiplying  in  the  South,  and  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  the  needs  of  these  mills  have 
outstripped  the  local  supply.  In  September,  1899, 
ever>'  mill  in  the  -Southern  belt  enti-red  the  "  spot  " 
market,  otTcring  8  cents  a  pound  when  the  New 
YoArk  quotation  was  7  cents.  Their  demand  had 


become  large  enough  to  make  the  price.  And 
having  no  freight  and  middlemen's  diarges  to  paqr 

they  could  give  for  the  bale  at  the  factory  door 
2  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  foreign  buyer. 
Against  this  increasing  local  demand  the  mills  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  strive  for  their 
share  of  the  Soutli's  produc  tion  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. The  cotton  planter  will  not  have  to  sell  at 
die  Uverpool  quotation  as  long  as  there  is  a  higher 
local  "  spot "  quotation. 

The  industrial  significance  of  this  situation  is 
twofold.  In  the  future  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  likely  to  transfer  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States ;  and  the  Southern  planter  has  been 
greatly  helped,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  South  h.as 
been  fixed  on  a  firmer  fuundatiun.  The  effect  has 
been  widespread.  The  ds-Misdsrippi  states  are 
now  covered  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  exhi- 
bitions ;  the  towns  and  the  cities  have  felt  the  thrill 
of  renewed  energy  ;  business  houses  are  enlarging  ; 
and  the  industries  which  depend  on  cotton  and 
general  agriculture  are  inrrensing  in  capacity. 
One  recent  day's  record  at  a  single  counter  of  an 
Atlanta  drygoods  house  was  twenty-one  thousand 
purchasers.  This  new  prosperity,  moreover,  rests 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  price  of  nn  agriciiltural 
Staple ;  for  if  cotton  falls,  the  manufacturer  reaps 
the  advantage ;  if  the  price  rises,  a  profit  for  both 
farmer  and  mamtfecturer  is  reaped.  The  South  is 
now  both  buyer  and  seller,  so  that  no  turn  of  the 
market  can  fail  to  benefit  it.  A  similar  condition 
holds  with  reference  to  the  truck  and  fruit  of  Flor- 
ida ;  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  and  to  the  tobacco  of  Kentucky  and  North 
Carolina.  This  is  the  new  and  permanent  basis  of 
Southern  proq>erity. 


STfiAMSHIP  BUILDING  BY  TUB  CRBAT  MORTUBRM. 
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Zbc  fl^arcb  of  J6venta 


A HINT  is  given  of  the  unparalleled 
increase  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  last  year  by  the  dividend  pay- 
ments that  were  made  in  January.  Through 
the  ori^anized  channels  of  hanks  and  trust 
companies  in  New  York  alone,  there  was 
paid  out  on  January  2,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$140,000,000.  The  year  before  the  pa3rment8 
through  the  same  channels  were  5 10.000,000 
less;  and  four  years  ago  the  sum  was  hardly 
more  than  half  as  great.  These  dividend  and 
interest  payments  made  through  the  organ- 
ized channels  of  disbursement  in  New  York 
city  are  of  course  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
earnings  of  capital  for  the  last  half-year ;  for 
thousands  of  companies  and  all  private  cor- 
porations and  firms  make  their  payments 
directly  to  their  stockholders  and  |)artners. 
I'hcre  is  no  method  of  computing  their 
amount. 

And  the  earnings  of  labor  and  of  profes- 
sional work  have  been  still  more.  The 
abounding  prosperity  is  indicated  also  by  the 
two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  held  in  the 
savings  banks  by  six  millions  of  depositors; 
and  a  striking  measure  of  the  rate  of  enrich- 
ment is  given  by  the  conservative  estimate 
that  there  are  now  more  than  4000  million- 
aires among  us.  They  have  become  too 
common  to  attract  attention,  and  the  mere 
possession  of  great  wealth  no  longer  confers 


distinction.  No  other  country  ever  had  so 
many  rich  men,  nor  so  many  that  are  well-to- 
do,  nor  pushed  forward  so  rapidly  in  the 

getting  of  wealth. 

The  first  impulse  of  congratulation  soun 
takes  the  sober  tone  in  a  thoughtful  mind  of  the 
responsibility  that  such  prosperity  brings.  It 
will  try  men's  character  and  put  to  the  sever- 
est test  the  prudence  and  the  self-restraint  of 
the  people.  The  problems  of  providing  proper 
training  for  the  young  and  of  maintaining  a 
well-balanced  democratic  life  becomemoreseri- 
ous  than  they  were  when  we  were  younger  and 
])oorer.  Yet  no  man  who  knows  the  social 
and  economic  history  of  the  American  people, 
and  who  understands  the  deeper  meaning  of 
democracy,  can  doubt  the  essential  soundness 
of  their  character  or  judgment,  or  harbor 
fear  for  the  future.  Democracy  is  vindicating 
itself  in  concrete  ways,  —  even  by  its  earnings 
of  money,  its  diffused  and  almost  universal 
earnings ;  and  the  winning  of  success  has 
been  the  best  disci|)line  of  character. 

These  rapid  strides  toward  generally  dif- 
fused inosjjcrity  bring  several  interesting  re- 
sults. One  result  is  that  almost  every  man 
of  original  force  is  becoming  at  least  reason- 
ably well-to-do.  Another  is  that  there  is  less 
need,  so  far  as  one's  personal  comfort  is  con- 
cerned, to  trouble  one's  self  about  accumu- 
lating property.   A  comparatively  poor  man 
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BUDDHIST  STATUtJRAPHS. 
The  jewel  placet)  bcrnre  the  central  figure  is  a  ion  of  idol'i  eye.  The 
crcucenl  i%  itf  mnontione  ;  the  central  jewel  U  a  red  «inne  cnmewhat  like 
a  ruby,  while  the  ttonc  at  the  top  uf  the  piece  ii  of  a  pale  blue  color. 


may  now  enjoy  comforts  and  even  luxuries 
that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rich  in  any 
previous  era. 


COSTUME  OF  THE  KMPEROR. 
The  figure  before  it  i*  a  »on  of  Chinew  iceptre,  cloUonn^  peacnrk 
inlaid  wiih  pure  gold.    The  garmcnl  iliclf  a  of  lilac  silk,  very  heavily 
Ctubroidcrcd  with  gold, 

LOOT  FROM  THK  FOR 


WILL  CHARACTER  DECLINE  IW  PROSPERITY? 

IN  considering  the  effect  of  wealth  on  char- 
acter, the  first  fact  that  strikes  a  man  who 
draws  his  conclusions  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  not  from  books  written  about  pre- 


i 
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ROSEWOOD  CHF-ST  WITH  H.AND  CARVED  DRAGON. 
I  he  MiufT  bottles  on  top  of  the  che«i  are  cut  from  jade  carnclian  and 
lapis-lazuli.    The  stoppers  arc  of  turquoise  and  pearl. 


vious  conditions  of  life  and  w(>rk  —  i.s  this, 
that  our  prosperity  is  the  product,  in  the  last 
analysis,  of  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  the  main 
element  in  it.    Other  things  contribute  to  it. 


SACRED  JADE  STONE  TABLETS - 
Of  the  F.mperor  Kwang  Su's  mother  —  inlaid  with  Witch  Manchu  and 
Chinese  characters  in  gold.    These  tablets  recite  the  life  and  great  deeds 
of  the  late  Empress. 


Coal  and  iron  and  copper,  the  rich  soil  of 
the  prairies,  the  cotton  lands  and  the  forests 
—  most  bountiful  is  our  raw  material,  most 
inviting  our  rich  continent,  and  Nature  blesses 
us  most  lavishly.  But  the  American  citizen 
has  become  a  better  farmer  than  his  com- 
petitor in  other  lands,  a  better  miner,  a  better 
master  of  tools,  a  better  worker  in  metal  and 
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WILHF.LMINA.  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 
Who  if  encaged  lo  marry  T>uke  Henry  of  Mcchlcnburg-Schwcrin  on 
February  7,  1901. 

■wood  and  leather,  a  better  builder,  a  better 
organizer,  an  abler  captain  of  industry.  And 
he  has  attained  his  skill  and  his  grasp  and 
his  daring  because  he  has  been  a  free  man. 
If  he  can  make  a  machine  do  the  work  that 
a  hundred  hands  have  done  before,  he  is  free 
to  use  the  machine.  If  he  can  cheaj)en  a 
pn)cess  of  production  by  a  great  combinatiou 
of  industries,  he  is  free  to  combine  them. 

The  American  man,  then,  may  be  trusted 
with  the  great  responsibility  that  falls  to  him 
as  the  industrial  master  of  the  world,  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world's  richest  commonwealth. 

EUROPEAN  EXPLANATION  OF  AMERICAN 
PROGRESS 

THE  inevitable  result  of  American  in- 
dustrial development  now  that  it  is 
finding  full  expression  has  struck  European 
economists  with  surprise.  The  London  Times 
attributes  American  industrial  leadership  to 
two  prime  causes :  — 

"The  choice  given  to  youth  is  the  chief  secret  of 
the  amazing  enterprise  exhihiteil  by  the  .American 
iron  and  steel  trade  during  the  last  dozen  years. 
Youth  gets  a  position  which  is  supposed  here  to 


belong  to  long  experience.  There  it  is  believed  that 
for  business  purposes  demanding  energy  and  fresh 
perceptions  a  man  of  thirty  is  as  good  as  he  is 
likely  to  be."  . 

It  is  not  so  much  a  deliberate  choice  given 
to  youth ;  it  is  the  habit  that  American  youth 
have  of  going  directly  at  important  tasks,  and 
the  opportunity  that  capable  men  can  make 
for  them.selves,  in  youth  or  in  later  life. 

In  its  second  reason  The  Times  is  more 
accurate :  — 

"  He  takes  his  pleasure  in  what  he  is  doing,  and 
is  not  afraid  to  admit  that  he  is  in  pork  or  in  grain 
if  the  fact  be  so.  He  is  curious  as  to  all  that 
affects  his  business,  antl  he  is  open  to  new  ideas 
in  a  way  which  is  unusual  with  us." 

This  strikes  close  to  the  core  of  the  matter 
— "he  takes  his  pleasure  in  what  he  is  doing." 

And  herein  is  the  sound  philosophical  rea- 
son why  a  discontented  and  despairing  man 
is  an  un.social  and  undemocratic  product  and 
a  positive  evil  in  the  community. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  UNIONS  AS  A  HINDRANCE 

DISCUSSING  the  same  subject  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  supremacy,  the  London 
Spectator  concludes  that  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land's falling  behind  is  the  refusal  of  English 
workmen  under  the  influence  of  the  trade 
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HALL  WHKRE  CHIEK  JUSTICE  MARSHALL  SAT  AT 
THE  TRIAL  OK  AARON  BUKR. 


unions  to  render  an  honest  equivalent  for 
their  wages.    It  says :  — 

"  We  believe  if  a  deputation  of  British  trades 
unionists  of  the  best  type  were  to  visit  America 
and  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of  trade  con- 
ditions there,  they  would  return  convinced  that 
their  duty  to  their  countrymen  in  future  would  be 
best  discharged  by  encouraging  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  best  and  hardest  work  compatible  with 
health  during  recognized  working  hours." 

So  far,  so  good.  Kut  the  cause  lies  deeper 
than  this  propo.sed  remedy.  There  is  a  rea- 
son why  the  English  trade  union  represses 
the  individuality  and  the  skill  of  the  workman 
more  than  the  American  trade  union.  It  is 
the  deeper  feeling  of  class  distinction.  The 


THE  MONl'MFNTM.  (  Ht  Ri  H  IN  RICHMOND,  VA.. 
WHERE  .MARSHALL  WOksHH'i'ED. 


very  structure  of  society  plays  a  primary  part 
in  this  difference. 

Mr.  William  Clarke  takes  up  the  subject 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  and  says  that 
a  democratic  people  will  always  outstrip  an 
aristocratic  people  in  industry,  because  a 
democratic  people  have  no  better  taste  than 
to  enjoy  their  toil ;  that  the  great  centres  of 
industry  will  gradually  pass  from  England  to 
lands  where  the  English  stock  has  developed 
democratic  conditions  of  society,  and  England 
itself  will  never  become  democratic;  that  it 
will  remain  aristocratic  because  the  love  of  a 
lord  is  a  deeper  sentiment  than  the  desire 
for  equal  opportunity ;  that  more  and  more 
England  will  become  the  pleasure-place  for 
the  idle  rich  of  the  Western  world  who  have 
ceased  to  love  their  work  and  have  developed 
social  a.spirations  of  an  ari.stocratic  kind,  and 
wish  to  have  better  personal  service  than  can 
be  found  in  a  democracy. 


THE  TOMns  OF  CHIEF  Jl'^iTICE  MARSHALL  AND  HIS 
WIFE  IN  THE  OLIJ  SHoCK»)E  CEMETERV.  RICHMe>ND,  VA. 


A  NEW  BASIS  OF  PATRIOTISM 

ONE  noteworthy  fact  that  marks  the  prog- 
ress »)f  the  past  century  is  the  change  in 
the  expression  of  American  patriotism.  A 
hundred  years  ago  we  thanked  God  that  we 
were  not  as  other  men  were  because  we  had 
no  king.  The  possible  danger  of  royalty  runs 
through  all  Jefferson's  writings.  He  mis- 
judged Hamilton  and  Marshall,  and  even  sus- 
pected Washington  because  he  feared  that 
they  had  a  toleration  of  what  he  regarded  as 
monarchical  tendencies.  The  dominant  fact 
about  democracy  in  all  men's  minds  then  was 
the  democratic  form  of  government.   The  real 
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JOHN  MARSHALL. 

From  a  filhouettc  hanging  on  (he  walls  of  the  Virginia  HiMorical 
Society. 


democratic  structure  of  society  they  had  in  fact 
not  achieved.  Slavery  existed, and  well-defined 
social  classes  in  a  different  sen.se  from  any  social 
classes  that  e.xist  amonj;  us  to-day.  Students 
at  Harvard  Collej^e  used  to  be  enrolled,  not 
alphabetically,  but  in  the  order  of  the  social 
distinction  of  their  fathers.  The  Old  World 
prejudice  against  a  man  who  worked  with  his 
hands,  and  to  a  dej;ree  also  against  a  man  in 
trade,  was  still  general  and  .strong.  American 
])atriotism  then  sounded  the  note  of  govern- 
ment forms  and  hatred  of  kings. 

The  note  has  significantly  changed,  and  a 
very  different  one  is  .sounded  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Patriotism  now  expresses 
it.self  in  terms  that  are  essentiallv  industrial. 
To  build  a  better  bridge  in  British  India  than 
any  British  builder,  and  to  build  it  more 
quickly ;  to  equip  railroads  with  locomotives 
in  British  South  Africa  —  even  these  things 
find  expression  in  patriotic  terms.  The  higher 
things  that  these  imply  are  the  real  basis  of  a 


very  substantial  patriotism  —  namely,  the  free- 
dom of  opportunity  which  has  made  these 
achievements  possible.  It  is  insistence  on  the 
same  freedom  of  opportunity  that  now  finds 
expression  in  the  extension  of  free  education, 
the  multijjlication  of  free  libraries,  and  the 
long  list  of  activities  that  are  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can. Industrial  and  even  purely  mechanical 
achievements,  therefore,  rest  on  a  patriotic 
basis,  not  because  they  fill  our  coffers,  but 
because  they  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the 
man  reared  under  freedom  of  opportunity  over 
the  man  reared  under  the  restricted  oppor- 
tunity of  Old  World  social  conditions. 

THREE  NOTEWORTHY  MEN 

IN  an  unusually  long  list  of  notable  men 
who  have  died  during  the  month  are  Mr. 
Oswald  Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zcitutig,  Ex-Governor  Wolcott,  of 
Massachu.setts,  and  the  historian.  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  of  Cornell  University.  Mr. 
Ottendorfer  enjoyed  the  distinction,  with  Mr. 
Schurz,  of  belonging  to  the  party  of  revolu- 
tionary German  youth  whose  romantic  and 
heroic  attachment  to  liberty  caused  their 
expatriation,  and  who  won  great  influence  and 
honor  as  American  citizens.  Mr.  Ottendorfer 
made  a  most  generous  and  public-spirited  use 
of  his  wealth  and  of  the  power  of  his  news- 
paper. Mr.  Wolcott  came  as  near  as  any  man 
of  his  generation  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect 
public  servant  —  a  man  of  fortune,  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  industry,  of  the  greatest  public  spirit, 
and  of  the  keenest  conscientiousness.  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  has  left  a  monument  of  industry 
in  his  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  Colonial  Period. 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

DR.  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  twenty-five  years,  resigns  the 
presidency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  has  earned  the  distinction  in  a  greater 
degree  perhaps  than  any  other  man  engaged 
in  American  educational  work,  of  having  so 
directed  a  single  institution  as  radically  to 
effect  higher  education  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  character  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
L^niversity  is  the  personal  creation  of  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  When  he  was  called  to  its  head,  the 
Iru.stees  gave  him  a  singularly  free  hand  to 
shape  it.    He  searched  the  whole  ^o^^^y^y^^i^j^ 
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and  brought  together  such  a  company  of 
investigators  as  had  not  before  been  gathered 
about  any  American  institution.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  greatest  of  our  universities  paid 
scant  attention  to  research ;  but  now  every 
one  has  its  graduate  department,  and  lays 
great  emphasis  on  original  work.  Develop- 
ment in  this  direction  would  have  taken  place 
with  a  certain  rapidity  by  the  natural  pressure 
of  events,  but  the  great  impetus  given  to  it 
by  Mr.  Oilman's  organization  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  greatly  hastened  it.  It 
began  its  career  with  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  daring  that  no  other  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions had  at  its  birth.  Mr.  Huxley  deliv- 
ered the  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Huxley's 
great  pupil,  Dr.  Martin,  accepted  the  chair 
of  Biology,  Dr.  Rowland  became  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Physics,  Dr.  Remsen,  of 
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Chemistry,  Mr.  Sylvester,  of  Mathematics, 
Dr.  Gildersleeve,  of  Greek,  and  later,  Mr. 
Lanier,  of  Knglish,  and  so  on  in  ail  the 
departments.  Dr.  Osier,  Dr.  Welch,  and 
others  of  similar  aims  put  the  Medical  School 
and  the  Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  same  high 
plane.  A  larger  proportion  of  men  trained  at 
Johns  Hopkins  than  at  any  other  university 
now  fill  chairs  in  other  institutions.  The  credit 
for  this  particular  direction  of  work  is  due 
to  Mr.  Oilman.  He  has,  therefore,  the  satis- 
faction not  only  of  having  established  the 
university  over  which  he  has  presided,  but 
of  having  given  a  new  direction  and  a  new 
impulse  to  higher  American  education  in 
general ;  and  a  greater  di.stinction  than  this 
no  man  of  his  profession  in  this  generation 
has  earned. 


THK  CANAL  IMMI'XNV  b  I.KHMiK..  <  rr\   >>\    SI  W  YORK.  IN 
GREVTOWN  liARKOR. 


The  university  has  had  an  unfortunate 
financial  experience,  becau.se  a  large  part  of  its 
endowment  consisted  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad 
which  its  founder  conceived  to  be  the  securest 
form  of  investment.  The  promise  of  recovery 
from  insufficient  financial  support  ought  to 
stir  the  friends  of  higher  learning  to  endow 
it  munificently.  It  has  won  the  right  of  per- 
petual existence  —  unimpaired. 

DUMB  AND  FORMLESS  SCHOLARSHIP 

I\  one  .sen.se  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
fulfilled  its  mission  when  it  emphasized 
the  value  of  research  and  made  original 
investigation  the  fashion  in  American  edu- 
cation,—  in  other  words,  transplanted  and 
naturalized  the  German  university.  What 
may  (with  all  proper  respect  to  great  learn- 
ing that  is  dumb)  be  called  a  companion  task 
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in  American  training  awaits  and  cries  out  for 
proper  development.  During  these  twenty- 
five  years  of  research-work,  the  Hopkins 
University,  many  scholars  as  it  has  trained, 
has  not  turned  out  one  who  has  attained  the 
highest  distinction  or  a  widespread  or  long- 
lived  influence  by  his  gift  of  expression  —  not 
a  Huxley  of  the  Essays  or  of  the  Lay  Ser- 
mons or  of  the  Letters.  Or  consider  the 
Department  of  History  (since  the  same  sub- 
ject was  discussed  the  other  day  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Historical  As.sociation), 
hardly  more  than  one  Hopkins  student  of 
History  has  a  style  good  enough  to  save  him. 
A  member  of  the  English  faculty  at  Harvard, 
where  there  are  post-graduate  courses  in  great 
number  in  History  and  in  English,  declared 
recently,  perhaps  in  a  mood  of  too  great  de- 
spondency, that  in  fifteen  years  Harvard  had 
not  turned  out  a  man  who  writes  with  dis- 
tinction.   The  advance  in  sound  scholarship 


during  this  period  has  been  incalculable.  But 
is  it  not  a  pro|)er  part  of  the  training  of  men 
that  they  should  be  taught  to  write  so  that  to 
read  them  will  not  be  penal  labor.'  Or  is 
style  the  forthright  gift  of  God.?  And  are 
our  scientific  masters  willing  to  admit  either 
that  it  is  not  desirable,  or  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  it?  One 
of  our  ripest  scholars,  Profes.sor  Price  of 
Columbia,  declared  the  other  day  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion, that  this  helpless  and  hopeless  dulness 
and  formlessless  of  contemporaneous  writing 
are  visited  on  us  for  our  neglect  of  Greek 
literature  —  for  our  neglect  of  the  sense  of 
form  that  is  sharpened  by  the  study  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  Greek  literature 
is  the  greatest  school  of  literary  form,  yet 
many  an  Englishman  has  written  our  tongue 
with  distinction  who  knew  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek ;  and  most  of  our  Greek  scholars 
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THE  NEW  SUnWAY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
A  view  of  Union  Square  in  from  of  "  The  World's  Work  "  office. 


themselves  write  —  at  least  with  less  than 
great  distinction  of  style.  The  whole  secret 
of  the  pitiable  dumbness  of  our  schohirs  is 
not  quite  e.\plained,  we  fear,  by  Mr.  Price's 
theory. 

Accuracy  and  original  research  arc  the  right 
passports  to  an  academic  career ;  but  these  are 
not  all  of  life  nor  of  learning.  An  historian 
who  cannot  make  his  narrative  interesting  is 
damned  already,  and  no  amount  of  learning 
and  research  can  save  him.  The  common 
sense  of  the  English  race  always  swings  back 
to  this  conclusion,  however  far  our  acade- 
micians may  wander  from  it  for  a  time ;  and 
it  rests  with  them  to  explain  why,  with  all  our 
advancement  in  sound  learning,  so  many  more 
educated  Englishmen  than  Americans  write 
our  common  tongue  with  distinction  ;  and  why 
it  is  that  in  academic  circles  it  is  no  reproach 
to  an  American  scholar  to  write  without  style 
and  without  proportion. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES 

THE  New  York  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places  and 
Objects,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Andrew 
H.  Green,  has  so  extended  its  influence  that 
the  trustees  have  applied  to  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  society.  It  has  already 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  state  of  New 
York  that  its  continued  and  wider  activity  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  who 
take  an  increasing  pride  in  American  history 
and  scenery.  All  over  the  Union  such  a 
pride  is  more  alert  by  far  than  it  ever  was 
before.  A  joint  commission  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  just  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  quarrymen's  destruction  of 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  is 
a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  country  ;  for 
a  long  time  a  society  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  putting  up  tablets  on  buildings  and  spots 
of  historic  interest ;  and  in  Virginia  there  is 
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an  active  effort  to  preserve  and  in  a  measure 
to  restore  the  church  of  Hruton  parish  at  Will- 
iamsburji  —  a  building  of  as  rich  historic 
value  as  any  in  the  Union.  The  study  of  our 
own  history,  the  epidemic  of  historical  fiction, 
and  the  Dauj^htcrs  and  Sons  of  all  our  histori- 
cal epochs  are  teachin<;  us  the  value  of  our 
background,  and  there  is  no  more  wholesome 
lesson. 

MR.  BRYAN  AND  HIS  PAPER 

THE  future  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
tinues to  be  discussed,  chicHy  by  its 
opponents,  but  in  very  general  terms.  Only 
one  specific  suggestion  has  been  made  —  that 
Mr.  Hryan  be  retired  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date. This  is  plainly  what  Mr.  Cleveland 
meant  when  he  wrote  that  the  party  should 
return  to  first  princii)les  and  should  give 
the  rank  and  file  a  chance.  Mr.  Hryan's 
indirect  response  shows  that  he  understood 
Mr.  Cleveland.     But  he  still  stands  for  the 


Kansas  City  platform  —  in  other  words,  for 
free  silver.  Yet,  what  candidate  ever  for- 
swore his  own  platform 

It  has  been  reported  that  nearly  all  the 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  insist  on  Mr. 
Bryan's  retirement.  But  Senator  Jones,  the 
chairman,  was  stirred  by  this  announcement 
to  deny  that  anybody  had  suggested  such  a 
thing;  and  Mr.  Bryan  himself,  at  a  public 
dinner  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  refrained  from  saying 
that  he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  again  nominate  him.  But  if  the 
managers  wish  to  make  sure  of  avoiding  such 
a  mistake,  they  will  do  well  to  have  a  candi- 
date in  training  some  time  before  the  next 
national  convention  meets. 

While  the  general  discussion  goes  on,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  preparing  his  weekly  paper.  The 
Commoner,  and  his  friends  arc  sending  their 
subscriptions  to  him  in  great  numbers.  There 
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As  setrn  in  ihe  studio  of  Mr.  Turner. 

is  no  public  man  now  living  who  has  as  many  prosper  greatly  for  a  period.  Rut  it  cannot 
personal  friends  as  Mr.  Bryan;  and  for  this  have  a  permanent  success,  for  it  must  be  a 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  his  weekly  paper  will    personal  organ.    It  will  be  a  legitimate  means 

of  earning  an  income  and  of  keeping  an  active 
publicity.  Hut  since  it  will  not  compete  in 
news-gathering  with  the  daily  papers,  and  will 
not  be  a  merely  local  paper,  it  cannot  come 
to  have  an  institutional  value.  It  will  not  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  community  life  where 
it  is  printed.  It  must  be  simply  a  personal 
organ.  Mr.  Bryan  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
such  a  result.  There  is  no  such  paper  now 
alive  in  the  United  States,  but  many  have  at 
various  times  had  a  temporary  prosperity. 
Mr.  Henry  George's  Stane/an/  was  one  of  the 
last.  One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  preachers, 
clerical  or  lay,  to  learn  is  that  the  twentieth 
century,  whatever  it  turn  out  to  be,  is  clearly 
not  going  to  be  the  century  of  sermons.  It 
will  learn  what  it  will  learn  by  events  and  by 
action,  and  it  will  care  far  less  for  anybody's 
doctrine  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
Christian  era. 

A  TYPICAL  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER 

"OUT  there  is  a  kind  of  weekly  paper  that 
A  VIEW  OF  THE  MACHINERY  AND  TRANSPORTATION    ^  institutional  valuc.  and  a  kind  of 

BUILDING -I'AN-AMtKicAN  txi'osmoN.  scmion,  not  of  doctrine  but  of  duty,  that  still 
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bears  fruit.  The  Emporia  Gazette ^  in  Kansas, 
is  such  a  paper,  and  such  a  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  the  position  of  honor  in  its  Christ- 
mas number : 

• 

'*  Eni[>oria  is  a  good,  substantial,  homelike,  whole- 
some, dean-faced,  good-hearted,  businesslike  place 
to  live.  ...  There  is  no  gambling  house  in  town 
MdpnueticaUy  no  poor  peof^  to  support.  .  . .  The 
boys  and  girls  are  educating  themselves  in  the  best 
[public]  schools  in  Kansas,  and  the  jail  is  empty 
ibr  months  at  a  time.  .  .  .  Tiie  Luiporia  banks 
show  about  a  million  dollars  on  deposit  Money 
for  sensible  investments  may  be  had  at  from  5  to  6 
per  cent.  Wages  of  clerks  range  from  |i  to  I5  a 
day,  and  the  cost  of  living  maliei  it  possible  ibr 
every  man  to  save  money  and  bay  a  home.  Five- 
sixths  of  the  hnii«;e5;  of  Emporia  are  owned  l>y  the 
men  who  live  in  them,  and  the  social  order  of  the 
town  is  not  based  on  money.*' 

Now  the  cc»nstant  encouragement  of  a  town 
spirit  that  lakes  pride  in  such  facts,  and  in  all 
that  these  facts  imply,  makes  the  paper  a  local 
institution ;  and  the  editor,  who  happens  in 
this  generation  to  be  Mr.  William  Allen  White, 
becomes  a  sort  of  high  priest  of  good  sense  and 
OTderliness  and  thrift  for  the  community.  And 
the  paper  is  the  organ  of  these  homely  con- 
quering  qualities.  It  has  something  more  than 
a  personal  character:  it  is  institutional  and 
permanent. 

THE  mw  OOMMOIIWIAITH  OF  AU8TBAUA 

ON  the   first  day  of   the   new  century 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  came 
into  being,  and  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  was 

inaugurated  at  Sydney  with  proper  ceremony 
as  the  first  Governor-General.  This  was  an 
event  of  prime  importance  in  political  history. 
The  new  Commonwealth  Is  the  third  great 
English  state  ;  and  the  colonies  that  compose 
it  have  shown  themselves  more  flexible  and 
daring  in  their  political  development  than 
men  of  English  stock  elsewhere.  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd's  interesthig  book  on  "Newest 
England  "  records,  with  enthusiasm  but  with 
accuracv,  the  interesting  experiments  in  ad- 
vanced democracy  that  distinguish  these  states 
from  England  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  somewhat  diiferent  type  of  man 
has  been  developed  there.  The  new  Com- 
monwealth now  contains  three  and  a  halt 
millions  of  people,  with  riches  of  many  sorts 


—  mines,  agriculture,  stock  —  and  with  ex- 
tensions of  state-functions  such  as  were  never 
before  Isied  by  men  who  have  the  common 
sense  and  balanced  judgment  that  go  with 
English  blood. 

The  movement  toward  the  confederation 
that  has  at  last  been  accomplished  has 
stretched  itself  over  about  a  dozen  years. 
There  were  diflficnlt  intercolonial  questions  to 
settle,  and  England  s  consent  to  obtain,  and  a 
proper  form  of  confederation  to  devise.  Great 
Britain  has  learned  well  the  lesson  df  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  new  Common- 
wealth has  its  freedom  from  :innoying  crown 
control  and  keeps  its  loyally  strong  to  the 
mother  country.  The  new  government  has 
a  protective  tariff  against  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  free  trade  between  its  several  states, 
and  the  federation  has  other  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  United  States.  The  franchise 
is  the  same;  the  powers  of  Parliament  are 
limited  by  the  states  as  in  the  United  States^ 
and  all  questions  of  purely  Australasian  inter- 
ests are  adjudicated  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  only  thcoe  that  involve  othor  than  Aus- 
tralasian interests  go  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 
The  whole  organization  is  a  step  in  advance 
toward  complete  independence  over  the 
organization  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

THE  glare  of  apparent  war  still  hangs  red 
over  South  Africa.  When  viewed  from 
a  distance  it  casts  an  enlarged  reflection,  and 
appears  lurid  and  formidable^  When  it  is 
viewed  close  at  hand  it  is  a  spread-out  fire  in 
the  brushwood.  It  is  not  a  conflagration  but 
it  is  menacing,  for  it  smoulders  in  an  iiitiam- 
mable  region. 

The  pacification  <rf  the  Boer  country,  "  the 
raider's  ground,"  is  a  wearisome  task.  It  will 
cost  more  lives  and  more  treasure.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  scattered  forces  are  between  two 
thousand  and  three  thousand  colonial  rebels. 
If  captured,  they  will  have  to  face  charges 
of  high  treason.  Thcv  prefer  to  fight  as 
long  as  they  can  —  as  who  would  not  in  their 
place  ?  Although  their  punishment  may  be 
Hght  when  the  end  comes,  they  will  elude 
capture  as  long  as  possible.  With  them  are 
hundreds  of  implacable  and  proscribed  men 
who  have  nothing  to  win  or  to  lose.  Then 
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tliere  are  a  few  European  adventurers  and  a 
large  proptntion  of  the  most  ignorant  Dutch, 

whi)  have  never  seen  an  English  proclamation 
and  could  not  read  one  it  they  had.  They 
believe  any  tale  that  is  tuld  to  them,  and  they 
are  kept  afield  partly  through  fear,  partly  by 
ignorance  of  the  terms  offered  if  they  will  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  Knf^Iish  mistaken  pol- 
icy of  leniency  at  one  time  and  harshness  at 
another  has  produced  a  feeling  of  distrust 
among  them.  Then  there  are  the  leaders — 
men  whose  names  have  become  synonyms  of 
partisan  strategy,  military  knowledge,  and  re- 
sourcefulness. No  one  is  so  willing  to  give 
them  credit  iior  alt  those  quaUtks  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  English  army,  and  none  so 
eager  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendsliip  and 
admiration  when  the  war  is  cner.  Then  there 
is  the  country,  the  vustiiess  of  which  is  not 
understood,  a  country  larger  than  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain  all  put  together;  and 
there  is  the  store  of  buried  ammunition,  pre- 
pared long  ago  for  the  present  contest,  which 
was  not  unforeseen  by  either  side. 

This  mobile  force  helps  itself  to  the  prop* 
erty  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  to  that  of  the 
former  neutral,  the  Kaffir.  They  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  country,  the  power  of 
disbanding  and  reuniting,  the  ability  to  march 
wiUiout  transports.  The  fighting  Boer  of  to- 
day lays  aside  hi.s  rifle  to-morrr»w  and  heromes 
for  a  day  the  injured  burgher  who  desires 
nothing  but  peace.  The  next  day  he  is  the 
soldier  again. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  surely  are 
many.  Hoth  sides  are  weary  of  it,  for  there 
are  more  Boers  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  exclusive  of  those  in  prison,  than  in 
the  active  commands.  The  world,  too,  is  weary 
of  it.  And  there  can  be  but  one  end;  Eng> 
land  cannot  draw  back.  Losses,  mistakes, 
errors  of  judgment,  wrongs,  a  heavy  cost,  and 
caretessn^  may  have  made  the  past,  but  there 
can  be  but  one  course  for  the  future.  But  if 
England  is  wise,  she  will  make  use  of  the 
Afrikander  spirit  and  sentiment  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction.  For  if  this  task  is  not  done 
wisely  and  well,  the  conflagration  may  start 
again. 

Very  early  in  the  new  year  Lord  Roberts 
arrived  in  luigland,  was  ctcatctl  an  Earl,  and 
at  once  went  about  his  duties  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  army. 


THB  BEGDStnaQ  Of  THB  BHD  IN  CROIA 

THE  civilized  world  is  very  weary  of  the 
trouble  in  China,  and  it  was  with  relief 

that  it  read  of  the  sending  of  the  preliminary- 
note  to  the  Chinese  government  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Fowers  and  its  probable  im- 
mediate acceptance  by  the  Emperor.  The 
terms  are  severe — measured  by  Western, 
standards,  even  brutal.  But  those  who  know 
the  Oriental  character  best  say  that  such 
severity  is  necessary.  If  so,  may  the  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement  be  hastened  so  that 
Christian  civilization  may  turn  to  pleasanter 
duties.  The  terms  imposed  upon  China  by 
this  agreement  are  — 

The  sending  of  a  special  imperial  messenger  to 
Berlin  to  express  regret  for  die  murder  of  the 
German  minister,  and  the  putting  up  of  a  com- 
memorative tablet  on  the  spot  whrrr-  f  r-  was  killed  ; 
and  reparation  to  the  Japanese  goverumeat  for  the 
murder  of  a  Japanese  official. 

The  "  severest  punishment "  of  a  large  number 
of  princes  and  leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  crusade  ; 
and  the  !>uspension  for  five  year:*  of  utficial  examma- 
tions  in  the  cities  where  foreigners  were  killed. 
[This  is  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ambitious 
CliiiiesL  m  these  cities  from  seeking  government 
positions,— the  behest  honor  in  the  Empire.  It 
is  akin  lo  disfranchisement.] 

The  putting  up  of  an  expiatory  monument  in 
every  foreign  cemetery  that  was  desecrated. 

Tlie  prevention  of  the  importation  of  firearms 
and  of  materials  to  be  used  for  making  them. 

"  Fq'iitable  indemnities  "  to  foreign  governments^ 
societies,  and  individuals. 

Permanent  lotion  guards. 

The  destruction  of  all  forts  that  may  obstruct 
communication  between  Peking  and  the  sea,  and 
the  mUitary  occupation  by  the  Powers  of  certain 
places  for  the  same  purpose. 

Membership  in  any  anti>foreign  socletjr  to  be 
punished  by  death. 

New  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  a  reform  of  the 
Chinese  foreign  office,  anil  tiic  ifcejHion  of  foreign 
representatives  in  an  Occidental  rather  than  an  On* 
ental  way. 

Such  terras  imposed  upon  any  Western  gov- 
ernment would  be  equivalent  to  overthrowing 
it.  Its  effect  on  China  will  be  to  prevent  anti- 
foreign  activity,  to  give  the  Powers  practical 
control  over  the  Fmpire  in  case  anti-foreig'n 
activity  should  begin  again,  to  prevent  the 
government  from  obstructing  any  march  on 
its  capital,  and  to  force  it  to  mor^^age  its  rev- 
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enues  to  pay  indemnities,  China  will  be  open 

for  exploitation,  legitimate  and  lU^itimate. 
Nominally  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  will  be 
respected ;  but  its  real  independence  will  be 
taken  away. 

Presumably  the  Powers  wOl  soon  radfy  this 
agreement,  in  substance ;  and  then  the  first 
chapter  in  modern  Chinese  history  will  be 
closed.  The  second  chapter  will  probably  be 
financial  and  indostrial  exploitation. 

CHRISTIAN  WAYS  IN  A  HEAIMEN  CAPITAL 

THE  sooner  that  this  chapter  in  Chinese 
history  can  be  ended,  the  better ;  for 
the  foreign  occupation  is  not  bringing  results 
that  are  wholly  satisfactory  to  civilization. 
The  report  is  easily  credible  that  in  many  of 
the  provinces  under  a  paralyzed  local  govern- 
ment there  is  great  unrest,  and  the  danger  is 
constant  of  renewed  anti-foreign  outbreaks ; 
"punitive"  expeditions  have  ])een  ciiiitiiiued, 
and  foreign  forces  away  from  the  central 
command  at  Peking  are  "foreign  devils"  in 
fact.  "The  killing  of  Chinese/*  says  one 
despatch,  "is  still  fashionable  in  Peking." 
The  Germans  are  reported  as  having  be- 
headed thirteen  men  for  merely  trivial  of- 
fences. Whet»,  on  December  3 1,  at  the  busiest 
hour  of  the  day,  the  man  who  shot  the  Ger- 
man minister  was  beheaded  in  the  street 
whore  the  minister  fell,  he  was  kej>t  in  a 
posture  ready  for  execution  fur  half  an  hour 
till  the  German  officers  should  arrive  who 
wished  to  witness  it.  Meantime  the  question 
of  precedence  between  the  German  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  r>erman  minister 
causes  trouble  in  the  social  life  of  Peking. 

A  BDDfimST  APPEAL  TO  CHSISTENDOM 

AVERY  remarkable  document,  which  has 
hardly  received  the  attention  that  it 
deserves,  was  issued  some  time  ago  by  "  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Great  Japan  Buddhists* 
Union  at  their  headquarters  within  the  Ken- 
ninji  temple  in  Kyoto,  Empire  of  Great 
Japan  and  it  was  addressed  to  "our  rev- 
erend ecclesiastical  brethren  of  the  world,"  of 
all  religions.  These  Buddhists  set  forth  in  a 
temperate  and  respectful  way  their  conviction 
that  the  disturbances  in  China  "had  their 
origin  in  the  workings  of  religion,"  and  they 
made  an  appeal  for  the  welfare  of  China  and 
for  religion  that  will  build  up  character. 


"The  forms  of  religion  in  the  world,'*  they 

declare,  "  are  manifold,"  and  all  the  advanced 
forms  of  religions  are  based  upon  the  principle 
of  love  for  mankind,  with  "  the  avowed  object 
of  securii^  fcff  the  world  a  higher  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity.**  These  priests 
see  "  the  great  truth  shining  above "  and 
"four  hundred  million  souls  fjroping  below." 

This  impressive  appeal,  addressed  espe- 
cially to  Christendom,  first  expresses  sincere 
admiration  for  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
have  wisely  wtirked  for  the  s|)rcacl  of  their 
religion.  Then  the  letter  declares  that  the 
cause  of  tile  implacable  hostility  of  the 
Chinese  toward  foreigners  was  the  appre- 
hension and  terror  that  the  Christian  mission- 
aries inspired,  because  they  "have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  power  of  protectmg  the 
followers  of  their  creed  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  latter's  criminality  under  the  laws  of  tb^ 
state.'*  The  Chinese,  therefore,  believed  that 
the  missionaries  were  instruments  in  carrying 
out  the  intrigues  of  their  own  governments. 
The  analysis  of  the  situation  ends  with  the 
following  statement  and  appeal :  — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  propagators  of  religion 
ought  to  seek  for  peace,  and  inspire  men  with  the 
principlesof  humanity, but  the  missionaries  in  China 
have  constantly  assumed  an  obnoxious  attitude,  and 
have  thns  brought  upon  the  rd^poas  world  a  great 
disgrace  and  chagrin. 

"Such  being  the  case,  we,  the  Buddhists  of 
Japan,  cannot  but  express  our  desire  that  all  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  worid  should,  in  conjunction  with 
us,  recognize  the  above  fact  —  a  fact  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  mission.irie^;  in  China  have  prorccded 
far  beyond  liie  luudauiental  principiei>  of  religion— 
and  devote  their  energies  to  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  the  sii-iMcinn  as  well  as  the  apprehension 
harbored  by  the  Chinese  against  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries may  speedily  be  removed.'* 

These  Buddhists  then  make  two  definite 
propositions : — 

(i)  "That  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
world  shoald  exercise  their  influence  in  restraining 

the  missionaries  in  China  from  proceedings  which 
are  likely  to  rrentr  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  as  to  the  existence  of  their  secret  connec- 
tion with  the  foreign  policy  of  their  own  countries. 

f  2)  "  Nor  should  thcv  h<-  aliowi'il  to  cl.iini  r<!ni- 
pens;uion  for  damages  incurred,  as  they  have  huh- 
erto  done,  fur  nothing  can  be  more  incompatible 
with  the  true  principles  of  religioa" 
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GSnSSAL  OUFFSB  AlTD  TBI  IMMMVO  €V 

PEKING 

GENF.RAT.  CHAFFEE  sent  a  "rude" 
note  of  protest  to  Count  vou  Waldersee 
against  the  looting  of  the  Chinese  imperial 
palace,  in  which  he  reminded  the  commander* 
in-chief  thnt  the  looting  had  iu)t  hecti  done 
by  the  truops  that  shared  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign,  but  by  later  comers. 

It  is  presumed  that  he  meant  the  Germans. 
The  note  was  returned  to  the  Americ  an  gen- 
eral as  discourteous  ;  hut  his  protest  has  heen 
heard  round  the  world,  and  most  emphatically 
approved  in  the  United  States.  The  French 
government  has  refused  to  permit  the  plunder 
sent  home  by  French  soldiers  to  be  landed, 
and  has  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  imperial 
palace  and  everything  else  has  been  looted 
most  barbarously.  All  accounts  agree  that 
the  foreign  occupation  of  Peking  has  been  a 
succession  of  acts  of  vandalism. 

General  Chaffee's  brusque  protest  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man.  The  incident  recalls 
his  action  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  cavalry 
captain  in  the  West.  He  was  ordered  to  look 
after  some  unruly  Indians  in  Arizona.  Just 
before  starting  out,  he  dropped  into  the  sit^nal 
office  and  asked  if  there  were  any  orders  for 
him  from  Washington. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  operator. 
"Well,"  was  Chaffee's  reply,  "I  am  poing 
out  to  look  for  some  Indians.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  your  telegraph  lines  were  cut. 
You  will  probably  hear  of  some  dead  Indians, 
but  you  will  hardly  get  anything  from  Wash- 
ington." 

The  captain  and  hb  troop  went  forth  ;  the 
wires  were  cut,  and  there  were  several  dead 
Indians  in  the  morning — but  no  orders  were 
received  from  Washington  telling  Chafifee  not 

to  *'  shoot  first" 

SIGirinCAlf T  80VTBBBH  BDOCAtlOHAL 
ACTIVITY 

THF  increasing  edurational  activity  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States  is  cause 
for  congratulation.  In  Georgia,  for  instance, 
the  state  Senate  voted  for  the  public  schools 
this  year  $1,000,000,  an  increase  of  $200,000 
over  the  previous  year;  l)ut  the  House  did 
not  agree  to  the  increase,  much  to  the  regret 
of  a  large  part  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
state.    Yet  ^40,000  was  appropriated  for  the 


State  School  of  Technology,  and  an  appropri- 
ation wns  made  for  the  erection  of  a  textile 
buiiilir  j;  there.  Private  benefactions  have 
increased  this  sum. 

The  same  direction  is  given  to  educational 
effort  in  Alabama,  which  appropriated  a  large 
sum  for  the  Bnyd  Industrial  School  at  Bir- 
mingham. This  is  an  institution  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  women  of 
that  manufacturing  city.  The  public  school 
appropriation  in  Alabama  is  this  year  f  i,ooo,- 
000.    It  was  only  $544,000  ten  years  aj^o. 

In  fact,  industrial  and  technical  education 
is  receiving  a  great  impulse  everywhere  in 
the  South — for  both  races.  At  the  sesskm 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  December,  which  was  at- 
tended by  500  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
South,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  sketched  a  plan  for  a  great  indus- 
trial school  for  the  blacks,  a  proper  endow- 
ment of  which  wniikl  rcqtiire  not  less  than 
$3,000,000.  i  hat  men  s  minds  should  run 
in  this  directbn  is  something  gained.  Three 
million  dollars  could  not  be  better  given  than 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  plan  has  been  made 
for  the  conference  on  Southern  education 
(attended  by  both  Northern  and  Southern 
men),  which  has  for  several  years  been  held 
at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Winston,  N.  C.  One  result  of  this 
conference  will  be  the  emphasis  put  on  indus- 
trial training. 

Indeed,  the  success  of  practical  education 
in  the  trades  and  crafts,  for  both  race.s,  is  the 
sij^nificant  thini;  in  .Southern  thouf^ht  and 
effort.  The  popularity  of  the  idea  implies  a 
revolution. 

A  THKEAHlNED  DAJfGER  TO  VIRGINIA 

TH  ]i  one  tendency  that  has  for  a  long  time 
spasmodically  threatened  to  retard  public 
school  education  for  the  blacks  (and,  there* 
fore,  for  the  whole  community)  in  one  South- 
ern  state  after  another,  has  come  up  again  in 
Virginia.  There  is  a  party  that  proposes  to 
limit  the  appropriations  for  Negro  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  Negroes.  In 
Virpnia,  for  instance,  the  Nej^roes  are  one- 
third  of  the  population,  and  the  Negro  schools 
receive  one-third  of  the  public  school  fund; 
but  they  pay  only  one-ninth  of  the  school  tax. 
The  proposition,  therefore,  is  to  give  the 
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Negro  schools  only  one-ninth  instead  of  one- 
third  of  the  school  fund. 

Such  a  programme  has  heen  proposed  and 
defeated  in  nearly  every  Southern  state. 
Only  Mississippi,  we  believe,  has  a  constitu- 
tion that  will  permit  it;  and  an  amendment 
permitting  it  was  adopuid  by  that  state  at  the 
last  election.  Even  the  programme  of  Negro 
disfranchisement  is  far  less  dangerous  than 
such  a  discrimination  made  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  school  money.  It  throws  the  weaker 
race  on  its  own  slender  resources  for  public 
education^  and  denies  the  state's  obligation  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  dependent  part  of  the 
population  —  a  step  so  far  backward  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  is  serious  danger  of 
its  being  tak«i  at  this  late  day  in  Virginia. 
To  dbfranchise  the  Negro  and  to  leave  him 
to  pay  his  own  school  bills  —  that  is  to  make 
him  forever  an  incubus  on  the  community,  with 
little  hope  for  hira  or  for  the  community. 
Such  action  would  be  a  startling  indication  of 
civic  decay. 

HOW  IfKOSO  DlSnUkXCmSXMEJST  HAS  WOSOB 

THE  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  is 
forthwith  to  be  accomplished  in  Virginia. 
An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  will  meet 
Januar}'  23  to  issue  a  call  for  a  state  conven- 
tion so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  deprive 
the  mass  of  tiie  blacks  of  the  ballot  Virginia 
will  then  put  itself  in  line  with  the  CaroUnas, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana;  and  Alabama  is 
likely  soon  to  follow. 

While  well-informed  public  sentiment  every- 
where would  approve  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  illiterate,  white  and  black  alike,  it  is 
plain  that  the  dominant  Southern  sentiment 
approves  the  disfranchisement  of  the  illiterate 
black  but  lacks  tfie  fairness  and  the  courage 
to  disfranchise  the  illiterate  white  man  also. 
The  Viri^iiiian  convention  seems  likely  to 
accomplish  the  result  by  a  variation  of  the 
"grandfather"  clause  (which  permits  an  illit- 
erate man  to  vote  if  his  father  or  grandfather 
voted  before  the  Negro  was  enfranchised)  by 
permitting  illiterate  men  to  vote  whose  fathers 
or  grandfathers  were  in  military  service. 
This  provision  will  give  the  ballot  to  most 
illiterate  whites  and  to  few  illiterate  Negroes. 
For  it  will  disfranchise  practically  all  the 
blacks  and  practically  no  whites.  The  frankly 
avowed  purpose  in  all  these  states  is  simply 


to  disbar  the  Negro.  The  provocation  to  do 
this  any  man  who  knows  Southern  conditions 
can  understand.  Heretofore,  it  is  frankly 
confessed,  the  Negro  has  been  disbarred  by 
fraud;  and  is  it  not  better  to  disbar  him  openly 
by  law But  the  selection  of  illiteracy  as  a 
disqualifying  reason  is  not  frank ;  for  illherate 
white  men  are  nowhere  disfranchised.  The 
motive,  therefore,  is  deliberate,  deep-seated, 
lasting.  At  no  time  within  a  period  that  liv- 
ing men  need  concern  themselves  about  will 
the  Negro  vote  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
This  is  the  definite  and  final  and  deliberate 
action  of  the  dominant  Southern  sentiment. 
Upon  this  basis  these  states  arc  now  begin- 
ning a  new  era  of  political  experiment. 

And  many  thoughtful  men  there  hope  for 
good  results.  They  think  that  the  Negro  will 
soon  come  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  — 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  Negro,  for  the 
educated  Negro  who  pays  bis  taxes  is  notdis^ 
barred ;  and  many  men  think  that  there  will 
be  a  division  of  party  opinion  and  a  new  era 
of  political  thought  and  activity. 

But  so  far,  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
mass  of  blacks  in  South  Carolina,  in  Missis* 
sippi,  and  in  Louisiana  (and  there  has  been 
time  enough  in  these  states  for  results  now 
to  be  apparent)  has  not  brought  such  results. 
The  Negro  eliminated,  only  one  political  party 
remains,  and  political  stagnation  has  followed. 
In  Mi-ssissippi,  the  requirement  that  a  poll 
tax  be  paid  long  before  the  election  deprives 
many  white  men  also  of  their  votes.  But  it 
does  not  bar  them  out  of  nominating  conven- 
tions. Many  communities  are  ruled  by  a 
mere  handful  of  whites  who  cannot  even 

cast  a  ballot. 

For  instance,  there  are  320,000  males  of 
voting  age  in  Mississippi,  but  the  whole  vote 
cast  in  the  state  in  November  was  only  59,000. 

This  is  1 1, 000  votes  less  than  were  cast  four 
years  ago  under  the  same  restrictions  of 
sutYrage.  In  other  words,  the  whole  state 
of  Mississippi  cast  practically  no  more  baUots 
to  elect  seven  members  of  Congress  than  were 
cast  in  a  single  congressional  district  in  New 
York.  (The  fourteenth  New  York  district 
cast  58,000  votes.)  In  the  town  of  Eudora, 
where  a  mayor,  a  marshal,  a  treasurer,  and 
four  aldermen  were  elected,  only  eight  votes 
were  cast,  and  of  the  eight  voters  seven  are 
said  to  have  been  candidates  for  office. 
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"The  same  men,"  says  a  trustworthy  despatch 
from  New  Orleans,  "  were  voters,  candidates  for 
office,  anil  judget  of  dection  to  jmms  as  judges  on 

their  own  votes  as  voters  for  themselves ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  could  get  only 
one  outsider  to  come  to  the  polls  and  cast  his 
baUot." 

This  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  in  every  state 
that  has  disfranchised  the  Negro  (making  a 

discrimination  between  him  and  the  i^^norant 
white  man,  in  the  white  man's  favor)  political 
activity  has  constantly  disappeared,  the  vole 
has  shrunk,  public  spfait  In  politics  has  died. 
In  Lonif^na  the  total  vote  in  November  fell 
from  90,CKv>  in  to  61,000;  of  Mississippi, 
from  69,000  to  59,000;  of  South  Carolina, 
from  68,000  to  50,000  —  the  shrinkage  in 
four  years  in  these  three  states  being  nearly 
68,000  votes,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
population. 

Such  profound  and  increasing  indiffer- 
ence of  an  electorate  is  a  state  of  things 
never  contemplated  in  the  Republic.  The 
prniiosal  to  reduce  the  South's  representa- 
tion in  Congress  may  or  may  n  it  now  be 
carried  out  in  the  new  apportionment;  but 
these  states  can  hardly  hope  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  large  part  of  the  voters,  and  the 
neglect  by  the  rest  of  the  highest  privilege 
of  citizenship,  will  bring  the  South  political 
power,  respect,  or  honor.  What  a  sorry 
showing  it  is  of  political  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence alongside  of  the  great  advance  in 
niatcnn!  prosperity  there ! 

"  Politics  in  Mississippi,"  said  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  and  distinguished  citisens 
of  the  state  not  long  ago,  — a  man  of  distinc- 
tion wh*)  has  always  been  a  Democrat, — 
"politics  in  Mississippi  has  sunk  so  low  that 
irresponsible  little  bosses  rule  in  every  pre- 
cinct and  a  self-respecting  citizen  feels 
ashamed  to  take  part  in  any  contest;  for  all 
Cfintcsts  have  become  mere  personal  scrambles. 
As  for  the  future,  I  cannot  see  a  foot  before 
me  through  the  darkness." 

THE  FUTUKB  Of  CUBA 

GENERAL  FITZHUGH   LF.E,  in  a 
public  address  at  St.  Louis  on  D©* 
cember  22,  is  reported  to  have  said:  — 

"I  was  in  Havana  when  the  American  fla«r  was 
raised  over  Morro  Castle.   Now,  ray  dear  friends. 


i  don't  desire  to  give  away  any  political  secrets, 
bu^  gendemen,  bet#een  you  and  me,  the  tUg  is 
up  there  to  stay  and  will  never  be  pulled  down." 

The  indiscretion  of  the  remark  is  as  indis- 
putable as  its  truth  is  probable.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  Cuba  will  remain  permanently  a 
formal  dependency ;  but  it  may  become  a  pait 
of  the  United  States.  Whatever  happen,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Unitt  tl  States  can  at  any 
given  time  entirely  relinquish  more  or  less 
substantial  control.  Events  and  geography 
will  determine  the  outcome,  whatever  may  be 
the  wishes  of  this  administration  or  of  any 
other,  or  whatever  may  be  the  purpose,  in  all 
good  faith  expressed  in  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. Cuba  is  the  military  key  to  the  Gulf 
and  to  the  Isthmian  canal  Cuba  will  never 
be  free  to  permit  other  governments  to  obtain 
a  dominant  influence  there,  by  purchase,  by 
treaty,  or  by  occupation.  The  future  may 
bring  almost  any  conceivable  result  ex- 
cept such  absolute  freed<»ii  as  would  imply 
these  possibilities.  Doubtless  this  is  all  that 
General  Lee  meant;  and  this  is  more  than  it 
became  him  as  an  officer  in  the  army  to  say. 
But  no  student  of  international,  or  military, 
or  even  financial  affairs  is  likely  to  reach  any 
difFerent  conclusion. 

The  .State  Department  has  sent  an  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  the  German  govern rueiit 
(and  thereby  also  to  Great  Britain  and  France) 
whether  the  United  States  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  losses  mcurred  in  Cuba  by 
German  subjects  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  the 
permanent  government  of  Cuba  roust  assume 
such  responsibility,  and  that  the  United  States 
government  would  not  assume  it  unless  Cuba 
should  become  a  dependency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  government  could  make  no  other 

answer.  But  the  raising;  of  such  a  question 
leads  a  long  way.  .All  the  iminjrtant  Euro- 
pean governments  have  many  such  claims  to 
present  And  these  will  discourage  Cuban 
independence.  Or  suppose  Cuba  assumes 
them  and  could  nut  jiay  them  —  shall  forei<;n 
gunboats  be  ]ierniitted  to  go  to  Havana  as 
foreign  gunboats  go  to  the  chief  seaports  of 
other  weak  countries  when  strong  govern- 
ments present  unwelcome  claims?  Moreover, 
American  interests  in  the  island  are  multiply- 
ing and  extending.   The  final  outcome  is  as 
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interesting  a  political  problem  as  the  student 
of  contemporaneous  commercial  and  political 
forces  could  ask  for  study. 

The  constitutional  convention  is  niaking 
rapid  progress  toward  formulating  a  plan  of 
government ;  and  the  island  is  receiving  a 
large  stream  of  Spanish  immi«^ratinn.  Since 
the  war  about  50,000  Spaniards  have  gone 
there,  and  they  are  landed  now  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  3000  a  month. 

SUBJECTS  OK  CiTiZtKS? 

SEVERAL  cases  are  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  test  the  constitutionally  of  the 
Porto  Rican  tariff.  The  question  involved  is 
whether  the  Constitution  follows  the  flag  —  in 
other  words,  whether  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  apply  also  to  our  dependent  islands. 
Can  the  United  States  government  lawfully 
hold  dependencies  P  The  attomey-gmeral 
presented  n  strong  argument  that  our  govern- 
ment has  such  a  rif:^ht  under  the  Constitution, 
and  able  constitutioaai  lawyers  have  pre- 
sented the  contrary  argument. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  very  great  practical 
difference,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  court. 
If  it  be  unconstitutional  to  hold  dependencies, 
and  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  integral  parts  of  the  United  States, 
they  must  still  be  held  as  territories,  and  the 
problem  of  ruling  them  will  not  be  essentially 
different  If  the  court  sustains  the  govern- 
ment's conten&m  that  we  may  hold  dependent 
territories  and  populations,  of  course  the  pres- 
ent status  will  continue. 

The  most  important  practical  result  of  a 
decision  by  the  Court  which  shall  mean  that 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  are  an  inte> 
gral  part  of  the  United  States,  if  it  should 
hand  down  such  a  decision,  would  he  the 
abolition  of  import  duties.  If  these  islands 
are  virtually  territories  of  the  United  States, 
no  duties  can  be  levied  on  imports  or  exports 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  The 
great  supcar  and  tobacco  interests  in  particular 
wouid  regret  such  a  decision.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  very  great  practical  effects  other 
than  these  commercial  ones. 

Looking  somewhat  farther  forward,  such  a 
decision  would  mean  that  these  islands  must 
be  kept  in  a  territorial  status  or  be  admitted 
as  states;  but  there  is  no  graver  danger, 
perhaps,  of  their  admission  into  statehood 


from  the  status  of  territories  than  from  the 

status  of  dependencies. 

The  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  excite, 
after  all,  then,  chietly  a  theoretical  interest. 
The  anti-Imperialists  who  seem  to  fancy  that 
the  United  States  government  has  entered 
upon  a  career  of  foreign  conquest  and  is  likely 
to  conquer  and  anne.x  foreign  lands  in  every 
possible  part  of  the  world,  would  be  gratified 
by  a  decision  that  should  discourage  such  a 
plan.  But  no  such  plan  ever  existed  except 
in  their  imaginations.  No  decision  of  the 
Court  can  practically  help  us  solve  the  vexing 
and  wearisome  problem  of  the  Philippines. 
The  unfortunate  fact  will  Still  confront  us, 
that  our  duty  is  tf)  brins^  peace  and  order  there. 

Kx-President  Harrison,  who  is  one  of  the 
counsel  against  the  govenuneat  in  one  of  the 
csaea,  delivered  an  address  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  on  December  14,  in  which  he  expressed, 
with  a  deforce  of  emotion  uncommon  to  him, 
his  opinion  that  we  cannot  hold  dependencies. 
He  said :  — 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  international  tribunal 
would  affirm  onr  title  to  the  Philippines.  The 

question  which  troubles  us  is  their  status.  Are 
these  people  citizens  or  subjects,  which?  " 

If  our  title  be  clear,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves 
of  responsibility ;  and  whether  these  people 
are  citizens  or  subjects,  they  roust  submit  to 
the  United  States  government  and  keep  the 
peace. 

TAB  PSXSIDKHI'S  CABIIfSX  Of  HIS  SECOND 

IBBM 

THE  announcement  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  present  excellent  Cabi- 

nct  of  the  President  will  remain  with  him 
during  his  next  administration  is  sicfnificant 
for  two  reasons :  It  is  one  of  the  best  work- 
ing Cabinets  that  any  recent  President  has 
had,  and  it  shows  a  degree  of  public  interest, 
self-sacrifice,  and  esteem  for  the  President 
that  is  a  good  augury  for  his  second  term. 
It  is  understood  by  all  who  know  public 
affairs  intimately  not  only  that  the  President 
may  at  any  time  call  for  the  resignation  of 
any  of  his  secretaries,  but  that  every  nicmbf"r 
of  the  Cabinet  is  ready  at  any  time  to  give 
his  resignation  if  his  presence  or  his  policy 
causes  the  slightest  embarrassmeat  to  the 
President    It  was  reported  a  little  while 
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ago,  for  instance,  that  Secretary  Hay  might 
resign  becajse  ojf  the  Senate's  treatment  of 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  that,  if  the  President  at  any 
moment  dci>ired  Mr.  Hay's  resignation,  —  an 
event  that  is  inconceivable,  —  Mr.  Hay  would 
give  it  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  evktences 
of  Mr.  McKinl^'s  good  working  qualities  that 
he  binds  such  men  to  him  with  effective 
loyalty. 

THE  POPULAB  VOIX  FOB  PBBSIDBIIT 

THE  popular  vote  fnr  President  shows 
three  interesting  things :  — 

(1)  Many  men  of  each  party  abstained  from 
voting,  for  the  total  was  only  45,132  greater 
than  in  1896,  whereas  the  increase  in  popu> 
lation  adds  about  a  mill'^n  to  the  electorate 
every  four  years.  Tlie  total  vote  last  year 
was  13,970,234.  Mr.  McKinley  received 
only  about  loo^ooo  more  than  in  18961,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  130,000  less.  Many  men  in  each 
party,  then,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  candi« 
date  and  platform. 

(2)  Mr.  Bryan's  largest  gains  were  in  New 
England,  because  ci  the  anti>Imperialistic 
feeling,  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  Illinois,  because  of  a  milder  fear  of  finan- 
cial disturbance ;  and  his  losses  were  greatest 
in  Utah,  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  Pacific  States, 
an  indication  of  better  tima  and  of  less  faith 
in  free  silver. 

(3)  Twelve  Southern  states  cast  a  smaller 
vote  than  in  1896,  partly  because  of  theelimi- 
nadon  of  the  Negroes,  and  partly  because 
many  Gold  Democrats  abstained  from  voting. 

Neither  party  showed  normal  enthusiasm  ; 
but  the  commercial  honesty  and  common 
sense  of  the  masses  decided  the  question  put 
to  them  in  a  buMnessHke  and  effective  way, 
and  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality,  in  spite  of 
losses  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Illi- 
nois, was  the  largest  ever  given  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

AS  MANY  INDIANS  AS  EVER 

THE  census  shows  that  the  Indians  are 
not  becoming  extinct  under  civilization. 
In  fact,  tiiece  is  reason  to  think  that  there  are 
now  more  in  the  United  States  than  there 
vet-re  in  the  same  area  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth.  In  1829  the  Secretary 
of  War  estimated  their  number  at  313,000. 


In  1850  the  census  gave  a  total  of  401,000; 
in  1870,  315,371;  and  in  1900  the  total  is 

331,000. 

But  if  they  have  not  been  exterminated  by 
civilization,  the  race  is  gradually  being  ab- 
sorbed. Indians  of  the  tribal  organization  and 
of  pure  descent  are  becoming  fewer.  There 
will  be  many  an  American  citizen  the  next  half 
centuf)'  who  will  have  straight  black  hair  and 
a  dark  complexion ;  and  ultimately  these  char- 
acteristics will  be  all  that  will  be  left  of  the 
copper-colored  man.  About  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  Indians  (more  than  6o,O00)  have  aban- 
doned tribal  connections  and  government  aid 
and  are  living  as  other  men  live.  About 
85,000  more  are  included  in  the  five  civilised 
tribes  of  Indian  Tenitory,  but  the  tribal  life 
of  these  will  snon  end,  and  they  will  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  A  half- 
century  of  government  rations  and  agency 
control  has  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  Indian 
character.  But  those  that  have  had  inalien- 
able land  and  have  been  forced  to  make  their 
own  way,  have  made  a  very  respectable  effort 
at  intell^ent  self-support  Those  that  offered 
the  most  effective  resistance  to  encroaclunent 
have  made  the  best  citizens  after^vards.  The 
so-called  peaceful  Indians  who  have  never 
given  the  army  trouble  have  shown  the  least 
ability  to  conduct  their  own  affairs;  and  they 
yield  most  easily  to  absorption. 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

THE  Treasury  Department  is  preparing 
a  colossal  trade  review,  which  will  be 

called  "  The  Abstract  of  the  World."  It  will 
be  an  extension  of  the  invaluable  handbook 
that  it  has  hitherto  issued  about  the  trade  and 
progress  of  the  United  States,  which  is  known 
as  the  "  Statistical  Abstract."  This  new  vol- 
ume will  present  a  review  of  the  world's  trade 
not  only  of  to-day,  but  over  a  lonf^  term  of 
years.  It  will  be  a  history  of  commerce  in  de- 
tail The  opening  chapter,  which  has  been 
completed,  shows  the  total  imports  an  I  exports 
of  every  country  of  the  world  that  has  a  sta- 
tistical record,  from  the  earliest  date  ot  its 
record.  From  this  volume  the  development 
of  the  world's  trade  can  be  studied  with  a 
completeness  never  hitherto  possible  to  the 
layman. 

For  instance,  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1800  were  81  million  dollars;  in 
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1899,  2043  miUion  doHaiv,  an  increase  of  2400 
per  cent.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 

in  1800  were  52  million  dollars,  and  in  1899, 
685  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  1215  per 
cent  in  exports  the  contrast  is  dearly  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  The  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1800  were  1 1 1  million 
dollars,  and  in  1899,  1287  million  dollars,  an 
increase  of  1059  per  cent.  The  exports  of  the 
United  States  in  1800  were  32  million  dollars, 
and  in  1899,  1203  million  dollars,  an  increase 
of  3681  per  cent 

For  the  first  time,  the  exports  from  the 
United  Slates  now  exceed  those  from  Great 
Britain.  The  growth  of  each  for  twenty-five 
years  is  very  instructive :  — 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  imniD  KINGDOM  SINCB  t»n 
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The  United  States  has  had,  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  in  any  other  country, 

an  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In  the 
United  Kint'dom,  Germany,  France,  Bel*,Mum, 
Italy,  the  r^eiheriands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  practically  all  European  countries  except 
Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Spain,  the  im- 
ports eyreed  the  exports  in  some  cases  by 
large  sums;  and  this  is  true  also  of  China 
and  Japan.  In  the  newer  and  great  produc- 
ing countries,— Canada,  Mexico,  Argentine, 
Australia,  and  India,  —  the  exports  exceed  the 
imports  in  nearly  every  case,  though  in  sums 
which  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
tiie  enormous  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 


States  in  recent  years.  Not  one  of  die  coun- 
tries whose  exports  exceed  their  importi  shows 

an  excess  approaching  that  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  excess  of  exports 
in  the  entire  group  of  sixteen  countries  hav- 
ing such  excess  gives  a  grand  total  of  only 
415  million  dollars  in  the  last  reported  year, 
as  against  an  excess  of  555  million  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  alone  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  iQoo. 

A  POSTMASTER  AT  THE  FARMER'S  DOOR 

THE  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  a  free  mail  delivery  in  rural  regions 
are  suggestive  and  interesting.  Four  years 
ago  Congress  was  persuaded  to  make  a  small 
appropriation  for  this  work,  which  has  every 
year  been  increased.  The  last  was  $1,750,000. 
Nearly  three  thousand  rural  routes  have  been 
established,  and  almost  two  minion  farmers 
and  their  families  now  ^joy  the  benefits  of 
the  servdce.  The  rural  carrier,  who  receives 
$500  a  year,  makes  a  daily  trip  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  His  wagon  is  an  itinerant 
postofflce.  He  delivers  mail,  he  registers 
letters,  he  sells  stamps,  and  he  cancels  postage 
on  mail  matter  collected.  It  is  proposed  that 
he  shall  also  issue  money  orders.  The  demand 
for  routes  is  increasingly  large.  Applications 
from  twenty-five  hundred  communities  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  postal  authorities. 

Postmaster-General  Smith  is  convinced  that 
the  government  must  soon  extend  the  service 
to  cover  practically  the  whole  country.  The 
rural  population  is  estimated  at  twenty-four 
million  people,  three  millions  of  whom,  per- 
haps, live  in  such  sparsely  settled  districts 
as  to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  carriers. 
The  remaining  twenty-one  millions  occupy  a 
million  square  iniles  of  territory.  The  gross 
cost  of  delivering  the  mails  to  them  is  esti- 
mated at  S2i,ooo,cxx)  a  year.  The  net  cost 
would  be  considerably  less ;  for  many  thousand 
fourtlvclass  postoffices  could  be  abolished,  star 
routes  superseded,  and  increased  postal  r&> 
ceipts  on  account  of  improved  facilities  would 
bring  a  large  revenue.  The  Postmaster- 
General  would  have  the  loss  now  suffered 
on  second-class  matter  stopped,  and  he  calcu- 
lates that  this  increase  of  net  revenue  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  free  rural  delivery  to 
all  accessible  country  folks.  In  his  annual 
report,  Mr.  Smith  says: — 
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"The  cost  to  the  goverament  of  this  ubme  (of 

lecond-class  mail  matter)  is  almost  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  eatimali-fl  cost  of  broad  national  niral 
free  delivery ;  and  if  it  is  a  question  between  favor- 
ing a  very  limited  numher  of  poblisben  and  fiivor- 
ing  twenty-one  millions  of  people  who  live  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  in  favoring  the  many  rather  than  the 
few.  The  abuse  should  be  uprooterl  as  a  public 
duty;  the  national  delivery  semcc  slir)iil(i  be 
undertaken  as  a  public  policy  ;  and  when,  through 
the  overthrow  of  the  wrong,  the  right  can  be  estab- 
lished without  the  slightest  additional  burdeOf  the 
appeal  becomes  iiTe>istih!e.** 

Almost  every  farmhouse  in  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  and  France  is  reached  by  the 
postman.  In  other  European  countries  there 
is  rural  delivery^  but  the  carrier  collects  a  fee. 

But  nowhere  is  there  a  free  system  over  such 
a  wide  area  as  the  fjreater  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  subtle  effects  of  the  daily  visits 
of  the  postman,  or  postmaster,  would  be  far- 
reaching  in  rural  life.  As  a  piece  of  educa- 
tional machinery,  g:cncral  free  delivery  would 
be  of  incalculable  value. 

DIVERGENT  EGOTISMS 

THK  annual  dinner  of  the  New  En^jland 
Society  is  one  of  the  few  public  dinners 
in  New  York,  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
at  which  a  serious  word  is  spoken.  This  year 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  made  a  charac- 
teristic speech  about  the  Puritan  spirit  and  the 
new  epoch  in  our  national  life.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic and  eloquent,  as  his  te  j  >c  r  is.  He 
did  what  every  public  speaker  must  do  or  fail 
—  he  stirred  his  audience.  "The  Puritan 
spirit  is  constructive,"  he  said. 

"The  Puritan  spirit  never  criticised  except  to 
propose  something  better.  The  word  of  immor- 
tality in  Puritanism  is  the  master  word  'create.* 
Build,  build,  —  this  is  the  mcssn^e  of  Puritanism  to 
the  American  people  in  the  new  epoch  of  our  national 
life.  .  .  .  The  future  of  the  world  is  in  oar  hands. 
This  is  not  enthusiasm ;  it  is  geogr^hy." 

On  the  next  afternoon  one  of  the  best  daily 
papers  in  New  York  fell  foul  of  Senator 
Beveridge's  speeeh  in  this  fashion:  — 

**  It  is  neither  enthusiasm  nor  geography.  It  is 
crowd  language.  It  is  the  echo  of  the  lower  har- 
mony, that  vulgar  confluence  of  egotisms  by  which 

we  tell  the  crowd,  whether  it  is  washed  or  unwashed, 
at  a  New  England  dinner  or  at  an  Australian  korro- 
boiee." 


**  Crowd  language  ? "  Isn't  all  oratory  crowd 

language.^   Judged  by  tliese  two  specimens^ 

which  has  suffered  the  greater  decline,  oratorv* 
or  criticism  ?  And  which  of  these  stirred  men 
more?  Or  is  it  vulgar  and  inharmonious  to 
be  stirred?  Forced  to  choose  between  the 
orator  and  the  critic,  most  men  of  normal 
emotions  would  prefer  the  orator.  And  by 
the  time  their  "vulgar  confluence  of  cgiv- 
tisms"  runs  to  the  silent  sea,  the  orator  s  part 
of  the  stream  wUl  carry  a  richer  freight  of 
fruitful  experience  and  human  gratitude. 
Meanwhile,  too,  he  will  have  more  lun  in  bis 
flowing. 

A  RADICAL  PLAIT  OF  MUNICIPAL  SKiOBK 

THK  f;reat  disinfectant  that  keeps  a  democ- 
racy wholesome  is  publicity  ;  and  pub- 
licity is  more  than  a  disinfectant  —  it  is  ilic 
best  and  often  the  only  weapon  to  fight  estab* 
lished  evils  with.  The  committee  of  citizens 
in  New  York,  who  {"iropose  to  restore  the  city 
to  decency,  have  hit  upon  the  right  plan  —  to 
find  out  definite  facts  about  the  encouragement 
of  vice  by  public  officers,  and  then  to  publbh 
these  facts.  This  programme  alone  would 
cleanse  the  city  morally  as  a  strong  wind  blows 
away  a  fog. 

But  the  source  of  corrupt  municipal  gov- 
ernment will  never  be  permanently  removed 
until  rieh  men  and  mana;;:^ers  of  great  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  find  a  \v:iy  to 
resist  blackmail.  They  now  —  nearly  all  — 
contribute  to  campaign  funds,  many  to  the 
funds  of  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  and  not  a 
few  pay  money  to  prevent  legislation  that  is 
proposed  on  purpose  to  secure  blackmail. 

There  will  be  municipal  misrule — organ- 
ized oppression,  in  fact*— until  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  it  is  removed.  If  avigUance 
ctmimittce,  in  addition  to  elosinf;  dives  and 
stopping  the  petty  levy  made  on  unfortunate 
women  and  the  keepers  of  gambling  houses, 
could  stop  the  great  source  of  supply  of  cor- 
ruption, wc  should  have  a  new  day  in  miiniri- 
pal  rule.  What  if  men  who  coturoi  great  in- 
terests and  manage  great  corporations  were  to 
agree,  and  publish  their  agreement,  that  they 
will  never  contribute  out  of  their  trust  funds 
to  any  campaign  committee  and  would  never 
pay  peace  money  ?  The  powers  that  prey 
would  then  die  of  starvation.  There  is  no 
complete  reform  short  of  such  radical  action. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  THE  MOST  ACTIVB  MAN  IN  THE  WOitLD 
—  HIS  DREAM  OF  AN  ALD-BRtnSH  AFRICA,  AND  HIS 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  \Yll\T  THK  ENC.I.ISH  SECURED^  rHK 
GIGANTIC  SCALE  OF  HIS  PLANS  — HIS  PiiRSONAL  TKAiiS 

BY 

EWART  SCOTT  GROGAN 


SOME  years  ago,  an  Oxford  undergrad- 
uate affected  by  lung-disease  went  to 
South  Africa  to  prolong  his  life  for  a 

few  years.  In  that  undergraduate  were  certain 
elements  of  character  —  tenacity  of  purpose 
—  ballast  —  intellect  —  above  all,  imagination. 
To  these  the  space  of  African  life  added 
largeness  and  the  sense  of  proportion,  which 
is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all.  In  the  midst  of 
his  work  at  Kimberley,  he  rcturm-d  to  Knf^- 
land  to  finish  his  terms  at  Oxlord.  When 
Gordon  said  that  he  had  refused  a  room  full 
of  gold,  *'  I  would  have  taken  it,"  said  Rhodes, 
"and  as  many  more  rooms  full  as  they  would 
give  me.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  big  ideas  if  you 
have  not  the  cash  to  carry  them  out."  Great 
projects  had  already  begun  to  fill  his  mind. 
Thus,  in  i  SS8,  we  have  no  longer  the  delicate 
undcr;^radiiate,  but  the  man  who  amalgamated 
the  Kimberley  mines  and  made  De  Beers. 
The  elements  had  fused.  Tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, ballast,  intellect,  and  proportionate  im- 
agination had  become  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  De  Beers  diamond  mines  became  a 
stepping-stone  to  greater  things.  North  and 
west  of  Kimberley  and  of  the  Transvaal  lay 
the  Hinterland,  and  already  other  hands  were 
stretchinj^  toward  the  rich  prize.  Kruei;er  had 
foreseen  that  if  he  were  not  to  be  cut  off  ior- 
cver  from  expansion  lie  must  strike  north  to 
save  the  Zambesi  waterway.  The  Germans, 
too,  had  foreseen  that  that  Hinterland  was 
the  key  to  supremacy.  Whoever  lield  the 
great  fertile  and  mineralized  tracts  of  the 
Matabeleland  highlands  could  strangle  South 
Africa.  In  Damaraland  th^  already  had  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  bar  British  expan- 
sion T  n  tluenced  by  them,  Krueger  oiganized 
a  great  trek  northwards. 


The  fate  of  South  Africa  hung  by  a  thread. 
British  supremacy  in  the  Dark  Omtinent  was 
rinking  to  the  rumble  of  the  wagon  wheels. 

But  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  British  Fmpire 
was  asleep,  with  no  dream  of  what  bung  in 
the  dust  of  a  Dutchman's  trek. 

Thus  Cecil  Rhodes  did  a  work  which  will 
receive  its  true  valuation  centuries  hence, 
when  the  perspective  of  Time  has  told  its 
tale.  When  a  new  America  is  pumpinr:^  out 
riches  to  all  the  wona,  wiieu  capital  is  pour- 
ing in  to  Lobengula's  hunting  grounds  and 
filtering  out  again  through  a  strange  wealth 
of  products,  when  the  Anj^lo-Saxon  stands 
before  the  world  steward  for  all  milder  breeds 
and  has  achieved  the  full  measure  of  his 
destiny,  then  shall  we  see  this  man's  full 
influence  in  the  world. 

Imperial  expansion  on  cooperative  lines, 
local  federation  leading  eventually  to  Im- 
perial Federation,  which  may  again  lead  to 
Anglo-Saxon  Commercial  Federation  with 
perhaps  a  commercial  capital  in  New  York 
and  an  intellectual  capital  in  London,  —  these 
are  the  lines  of  his  thought.  He  is  willing 
them,  and  they  are  becoming.  Berlm  and 
Birmingham  have  both  served  him.  The 
born  Emperor  and  the  self-made  dominant 
statesman,  he  has  used  them  both  as  he  used 
De  Beers.  But  what  may  a  man  not  do, 
who  can  make  a  fortune  of  millions  to  assist 
him  in  his  designs — a  man  who  can  look  upon 
that  fortune  as  a  stoneoitter  looks  upon  his 
chisel  ? 

When  the  British  South  African  Chartered 
Company  came  bito  being,  but  few  guessed 

wherefore.  A  handful  of  white  men,  starving, 
cursing,  dying,  marched  through  a  miasmic 
death-sheet  of  tropical  rains.    Then  one  day 
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the  Empire  woke  to  find  that  Jameson  with 
maxims  was  sitting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 

Limpopo.  The  Boer  trek  was  on  the  south 
bank,  and  Boer  and  German  hopes  of  South 
African  supremacy  were  as  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  hung  behind  their  retreating  wag- 
ons. Cecil  Rhodes  had  prevailed.  Despite 
the  incubus  of  governmental  inertia,  he  had» 
single-handed,  beaten  Krueger  and  Berlin. 

Thus  made  secure  of  his  base,  and  freed 
from  the  bogey  of  Boer  treks,  he  turned  to 
Matabeleland.  From  that  time  the  stream 
of  British  influence  flowed  northward  as 
through  an  open  sluice.  Bcchuanaland  was 
secured,  the  first  Matabele  war  fought;  the 
boundary  was  pushed  to  the  Zambesi.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  As  the  horizon  widened, 
a  larger  ambition  rose  into  view.  Cecil 
Rhodes  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  in 
Nyassaland,  and  backed  the  African  Lakes 
Corporation  with  hb  thousands.  British 
Central  Africa  was  the  result.  Thereby  the 
Portuf^uese  were  cut  off  from  the  interior, 
and  northern  Rhodesia  fell  into  his  lap. 
Cecil  Rhodes  had  found  himself.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  Cape  to  Cairo,  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  for  the  world. 

Thus  in  an  incredibly  brief  time  Rhodcs's 
hand  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Tangan- 
yika. 22C»  nriles  from  Cape  Town.  A  tract 
of  country  iive  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  feitilc,  the 
most  healthy,  the  best-watered,  and  the  wealth- 
iest part  of  Africa  (except  Abyssinia),  was 
added  to  the  British  Empire  by  the  will  of 
one  man,  without  authority,  and  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  government's  opposition. 

On  touching  Tanganyika  even  Rhodes's 
will  failed.  The  inert  government  in  some 
spasm  of  its  slumber  had  hurled  away  the 
central  band  of  Africa.  Whole  lakes  and 
tracts  of  fertile  soil,  fore.sts  of  inrnlrulable 
value  seamed  with  life-giving  rivers  that  open 
access  to  the  coast,  ranges  of  coffee-bearing 
hills,  had  been  handed  over  to  those  who 
asked.  The  Concho  fell  into  other  hands. 
Lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  that  knew  none  but 
the  Britisher,  many  that  carry  British  names, 
have  gone  to  the  foreigner.  In  vain  Sir  Henry 
Stanley  urged  the  wealth  of  the  Congo  basin, 
in  vain  Rhodes  silently  proved  the  [practica- 
bility of  African  expansion.  The  ^reat  inert 
government   was  in  generous   niuod,  and 


Rhodes  was  as  helpless  as  a  speculator 
obliged  to  blast  through  a  mountain  before 
tel^raphing  his  broker  to  sell  on  a  falling 

market. 

It  is  a  sad  picture.  Some  immaculate  oflRcial 
dozing  through  a  conference,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  things  African,  viewing  countries 
and  imperial  interests  through  his  eyeglass 
with  the  same  amused  contempt  as  he  would 
were  they  bloaters — desperately  conscien- 
tious, circumloquaciously  orthodox,  politely 
screening  his  yawns,  then  dri^ng  to  his  dinnor 
in  smug  content,  little  dreaming  that  he  had 
signed  away  the  head  of  a  comet.  Rhodcs's 
dream  was  dwarfed,  but  not  wholly  destroyed. 
A  British  Africa  had  vanished  at  the  splutter 
of  a  quill.  There  still  remained  the  substance 
of  African  occupation.  If  he  could  not  have 
a  Hritish  Africa  to  develop  at  his  leisure,  he 
would  have  Africa's  wealth  and  its  trade  by 
feverish  endeavor.  Thus  was  bom  the  plan 
of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  and  telegraph. 
He  willed  them,  and  they  shall  be.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  he  thinks  in 
continents,  a  fact  that  makes  him  incompre- 
hensible to  many  Englishmen.  Americans 
should  understand  him  more  easily.  The 
vast  mass  of  business  concentrated  in  Lon- 
don distorts  the  British  sense  of  proportion. 
Henc^  to  many,  Rhodes  is  still  the  wild» 
dangerous  dreamer  that  he  was  pictured  in 
the  past. 

For  a  while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Rhodesia,  but  at  the  same  time 
kept  a  guiding  hand  on  the  reins  of  Cape 
politics.  Steadily  he  was  inducin<;  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  Dutch  and  British  to  pull 
in  harmony  toward  South  African  Federation, 
or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "equal  rights 
for  all  white  men  south  of  the  Zambed.*'  He 
had  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  his 
boast  that  he  would  in  time  draw  away  all 
Krueger's  burghers  to  hh  own  great  land. 
One  thousand  of  them  were  his  already. 
Then  fell  a  bolt  from  the  blue— 'the  Jame*- 
son  raid.  When  shall  we  know  the  true 
history  of  that  desperate  stroke  ?  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  could  not  succeed.  The  column 
was  not  even  provided  with  guides.  An 
infant  might  have  known  that  the  whole 
thinf^  would  fizzle.  Rhodes  has  made  no 
other  mistake.  Could  he  have  been  respon- 
sible for  such  a  childish  folly  as  this  f 
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Yet  it  has  succeeded.  South  Africa  is 
British  to-day,  and  the  last  thom  of  insecurity 
has  been  plucked  from  its  side.  I  have  given 
the  incident  much  thought,  and  have  talked 
with  most  of  the  movers  in  it,  big  and  small, 
and  I  bdieve  that  the  raid  was  a  desperate 
stroke  to  force  the  British  government  to  act 
before  it  was  too  late. 

It  was  not  the  native  Boers,  but  the  foreign 
Hollander  element  that  threatened  danger. 
The  growing  wealth  of  the  Transv^l  had 
drawn  this  clonicnt  clown  upon  it  like  a  vam- 
pire which,  with  Krueger  at  its  head,  was 
sucking  its  very  lite-blood,  i  am  m  some 
rejects  a  pro-Boer  as  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  pro- 
Boer,  and  in  fighting  the  regime  of  Krueger 
we  have  been  fighting  for  the  Boers  as  much 
as  for  ourselves.  It  is  again  Mr.  Rhodes's 
cry  of  equal  rights  for  all  white  men. 

The  Transvaal  is  proportionately  the 
wealthiest  country  in  the  world.  Its  reve- 
nues amounted  to  several  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Out  of  those  millions  a  very  few 
buildings  have  been  put  up  and  a  few  Long 
Toms  have  been  purchased.  There  was  no 
navy  and  no  standing  army  to  support.  Yet 
when  more  money  was  needed  it  was  impos- 
sible to  place  a  loan  in  any  market.  Why  > 
and  where  have  those  millions  of  revenue 
gone?  Kni^er  was  a  small  farmer;  as 
a  small  farmer  he  became  president;  last 
year  he  owned  (say)  ^6,ckk),cxx) ;  his  salary' 
was,  I  believe,  ^10,000:  had  he  saved  every 
penny,  he  would  have  needed  five  hundred 
years  to  save  that  sum.  He  was  but  one 
of  many  vampires. 

With  Krueger  at  its  head  the  Hollander 
element  began  to  arm  defore  the  Jameson 
raid ;  they  were  bleeding  the  country  for  their 
own  pockets  and  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
illiterate  Doppcr.  Thus  in  their  wild  conceit 
they  aimed  at  eventually  driving  British  su- 
premacy into  the  sea.  How  well  they  had 
schemed  has  been  shown  in  the  war.  Had 
they  had  a  little  more  dash  they  would 
have  succeeded.  Only  the  strategic  errors  of 
the  investment  of  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  and 
Ladysmith  saved  us. 

This  was  what  Rhodes  faced ;  and  stiU  the 
great  inert  government  slumbered.  Then  the 
raid  burst  like  a  shell.  A  strong  policy  in 
1896  might  have  settled  the  question  for  war; 
and  the  blood  and  misery  of  thousands  would 


not  bear  awful  testimony  to  the  unctuous 

rectitude  of  governmental  inertia.  But  even- 
tually the  raid  succeeded.  British  supremacy 
is  now  assured  south  of  Tanganyika.  It  was 
Rhodes  who  conceived  the  idea,  gave  it  shape 
and  substance,  fed  it,  and  by  his  sole  force 
has  brought  it  to  fruition.  What  might  not 
have  happened  had  he  but  had  a  free  hand  ? 

And  yet  there  are  millions  who  attribute 
the  origin  of  the  war  to  Rhodes.  The  war 
was  of  the  Hollander  clique's  making.  Rhodes 
foresaw  it  and  made  an  opening  before  it  was 
tno  late. 

It  was  then  that  his  true  character  stood 
revealed  to  the  world.   Execrated  by  civilized 

humanity,  stripped  of  all  his  official  positions^ 
he  was  still  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  one  dominant 
force  in  South  Africa,  the  man  who  willed 
things  and  they  were  so.  It  is  this  in  him 
that  makes  his  immeasurable  preifminence. 
Strip  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  his  official  state, 
and  what  have  we  ?  Chamberlain  has  him- 
self said  that  his  whole  career  turned  on  an 
election.  Yet  Rhodes  never  swayed  to  that 
world-wide  storm-blast.  Official  4&tinctlons 
were  no  more  to  him  than  Edelweiss  to  the 
Matterhorn.  lie  stands  alone,  untrammelled 
by  tradition  or  social  obligations ;  he  has  no 
need  for  the  smirk  of  respectability.  He  and 
one  other  (a  soldier)  are  the  only  two  living 
Englishmen  who  are  impervious  to  what  the 
world  says. 

He  never  condescends  to  explain  his  rea- 
sons. He  states  broadly  and  forcibly  his 
policy  and  then  acts.  Maybe  he  refers  lightly 
to  what  he  has  accomplished.  No  man  has 
suffered  more  from  misconception  and  imper- 
fect reporting,  yet  he  never  raises  his  voice  in 
protest  Strong  in  his  conviction  that  he  is 
always  right  and  every  one  else  is  wrong  (as 
Gordon  once  expressed  it),  he  drives  straight 
ahead,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  events 
and  hbtory  will  be  hb  justification.  Once 
only  did  he  raise  his  voice  in  protest — in  the 
South  African  Enquiry  Coniniittee,  convened 
after  the  raid,  when  Labi)uchere  led  the  attack 
of  his  enemies.  His  words  then  were  "unc- 
tuous  rectitude."  They  bit  deep,  and  have 
lived. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Rhodes  that 
he  was  playing  for  his  own  hand,  and  desired 
to  discard  the  flag  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tuni^.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  recently  pub* 
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lished  volume  of  bis  sketches  will  show  that 
he  has  consistently  laid  stress  t)n  his  loyalty 
to  the  flag.  *'I  know  myself,"  he  aaid  at 
Kunberley,  in  1890^  **I  am  not  prepared  at 
any  time  tn  forfeit  my  flag.  ...  If  I  forfeit 
my  flag,  what  have  I  left  r*  If  you  take  away 
my  flag,  you  take  away  everything,"  Sound 
Imperialism  has  dominated  aU  bb  actions.  At 
a  very  early  stage  in  bis  career  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  see  all  Africa  British. 

Another  charge  oitea  made  is  that  he  is  a 
mere  speculator,  wrapped  up  in  the  pursuit  of 
money.  It  has  been  said  that  he  manceuvred 
the  raid,  and  even  the  Buer  War,  for  financial 
purposes,  to  pile  up  more  millions.  This  is 
as  wild  and  baseless  as  the  recent  charges 
brought  against  Chamberlain.  He  is  playing 
for  the  greatest  stake  of  all,  a  prominent 
niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  What  arc  a  few 
millions  more  or  less  to  such  as  he  ?  He  has 
no  extravagant  tastes,  no  race-borses,  no  float- 
ing palaces.  A  mere  tithe  of  the  rents  from 
one  of  his  numberless  ventures  would  j)ay  for 
his  simple  needs.  Monev  is  to  him  but  a 
means  of  forcing  the  hana  of  Time,  "that 
terrible  Time,"  as  he  phrases  it.  Much  has 
yet  to  be  done  before  Cecil  Rhodes  has  played 
his  giant  part.  Would  he  risk  all  for  a  mere 
cipher  in  his  bank-book  ?  Now  that  the  cold 
hand  of  the  government  has  spoiled  that 
glorious  dream  of  an  all-British  Africa,  he 
has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  personality 
upon  the  commercial  development  of  the  vast 
tract  which  he  has  saved  for  all  time  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Let  us  glance  at  two  contrast^ 
ing  picture. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Buluwayo:  Far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  stretches  the  monotonous  bush- 
veldt,  bnHcen  only  to  the  north  by  the  long 
low  crest  of  Thabasinduna.  Lmes  of  droop- 
ing  oxen  wend  from  the  rocky  stream,  guided 
by  whnojiin^.  wire-drawn  Matabele,  who  beat 
upon  their  black  and  white  o.x-hide  shields  with 
their  kerries,  to  the  deep-growling  cadence  that 
accompanies  all  their  work.  Native  girls  are 
mo\nni^  to  and  from  the  stream,  each  with  a 
jar  of  water  on  her  head.  The  sun  is  droop- 
ing behind  the  land  of  the  great  weird  salt- 
pans, the  home  of  the  giraffe  and  gemsbok. 

The  great  stras^rThVii^  clusters  of  rude  bee- 
hive huts  loom  indistinct  through  the  gray 
smoke  pillars  ot  a  thousand  fires,  over  which 
a  thousand  pots  are  singing.    The  casual 


passer-by  would  smile  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  spot 
wrapped  in  the  slumber  of  peace."  Little 
would  he  guess  the  tales  of  blood  that  are 
being  told  by  those  who  squat  round  the  red 
core  of  each  smoke  pillar. 

A  low  murmuring  chant  is  heard  in  some 
distant  corner  :  let  us  investigate. 

A  hundred  or  more  warriors  are  droning 
out  a  chorus,  looking  like  fiends  from  hell  as 
their  eyeballs  gleam  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment from  beneath  the  shade  of  vast  black 
ostrich-feather  bead-dresses.  Their  feet,  bris* 
tling  with  anklets  of  si  ill  hair,  stamp  the 
ground  in  unison.  Lobengula  squats  among 
them,  ouaflfing  deep  draut^hts  of  millet-beer. 

5uddculy  a  wild  hag  with  weird  motion  of 
her  skinny  arms  whirls  from  the  dusk,  gyrates 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  long  yellow  fangs,  in 
and  out,  here  and  there,  moaning  and  wailing, 
faster,  ever  faster,  till  with  a  shriek  she  lunges 
at  some  quaking  brave.  Ne  has  been  smelt 
out.  The  assegais  do  their  well-known  work. 
The  hyenas  and  jackals  yap  and  laui^h  in  the 
f'lhiess  of  their  content.  One  more  black 
soul  has  gone  to  swell  the  great  gibbering 

throng  that  calls  out  to  God  in  protest 

In  aimther  quarter  a  thousand  long,  strap- 
ping youths  are  deckini;  themselves  in  their 
war-paint,  sharpening  their  spears  and  axes, 
and  measuring  out  charges  fm*  their  strange 
assortment  of  guns.  They  are  x/Wiifivi/.  To> 
morrow  they  will  be  on  the  war-path.  More 
peaceful  Mashona  villages  will  be  engulfed 
under  that  relentless,  red-seeing  black  wave. 

Again,  ten  years  ag^,  one  thousand  miles 
further  north :  Sweep  upon  sweep  of  timbered 
uplands  roll  away  til!  they  are  lost  in  the  bhic 
haze  of  the  hills  that  encircle  Tanganyika- 
Strange  cries,  strange  oaths,  and  ominous 
cracks  starde  the  leopard  from  his  cave,  and 
make  the  troops  of  monkeys  scamper  in  w  ild 
tumult  along  the  branches.  A  stately  .Arab 
clad  in  flowing  kanza  ot  silk  with  bejewelled 
cimeter  at  his  belt  rides  into  the  sunUt  glade. 
Let  the  woods  hide  that  hell  of  misery !  The 
terror-stricken  naii\  es  flee  like  uneasy  shades 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  nor 
venture  to  emerge  fur  days.  Sheikh  bin  Said 
is  taking  wocy  to  the  coast 

Ten  years  have  flitted  by. 

Buluwayo  of  to-day  :  — 

**  Buluwayo ! "  "  Buluwayo ! "  "  Here  y 'ar, 
sah !    "  Here  y  ar,  aah  1"  " Cab,  sah ! "  "Cab, 
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aah!"  "Buluwayo  Times  i"  '*Buluwayo 
7*MiM»/**— such  are  the  cries  that  greet  the 

ears  of  the  passengers  by  the  Cape  Town  ex- 
press as  it  steams  into  the  site  of  old  Lobcn- 
gula  s  blood-orgies,  thirteen  hundred  and 
uxty  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Fast  the  broad- 
verandaed  hospital  with  its  waving  avenues  of 
blue  gums,  past  streets  of  brick-built  shops, 
past  great  hotels,  the  club  with  its  busy  hum 
of  thirst-quenchers,  past  the  substantial  stotie 
post«office  and  stock  exchange,  glancing  at  the 
distant  waterworks,  the  traveller  is  driven  up 
to  the  step  of  some  comfortable  suburban 
villa.  Theatres,  concerts,  dances,  sing-songs, 
will  enliven  his  evening.  In  the  morning  he 
may  breakfast  off  fresh  sea-fish  or  fresh  im- 
ported pheasant.  His  news  is  only  two  hours 
later  than  London  news.  Roads  radiate  in 
every  direction  with  regular  postal  service  to 
the  outlying  settlements  and  mines.  Two 
railways  have  been  already  started  north,  one 
to  link  Huluwayo  with  Gwelo  and  Salisbury, 
which  is  already  connected  with  its  seaport 
Beira  by  a  railway  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  monumental  examples  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  contempt  for  obstacles.  The  other 
launches  out  into  the  great  endless  north, 
carrying  the  shrivelled  relic  of  Rhodes's 
dream  on  the  long,  long  track  to  Caira 
Model  farms,  experimental  farms,  nurseries, 
stock-farms,  and  numerous  other  experimental 
depots  are  scattered  through  the  country. 
Game  laws  have  been  introduced  and  are 
enforced. 

Through  swamps  and  raging  torrents, 
through  forest  and  jungle,  by  lakes  and 
waterless  deserts,  over  hill  and  dale,  the  tele- 
graph has  fofged  ahead  till  now  it  stands  on 

the  very  shores  of  Tanganyika.  No  longer 
the  crack  of  whips  rincjs  through  the  woods, 
no  longer  the  shriek  ot  suffering  humanity 
startles  the  leopard  in  his  cave.  The  hand 
of  Rhodes  is  upon  the  country.  No  sounds 
but  the  careless  lauj.,^hter  of  the  natives 
and  the  ceaseless  click-click  of  civilization's 
nerves  break  the  stillness  of  those  far-away 
wilds. 

Such  is  the  work  and  such  the  picture  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  the  Colossus. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  at  Mr.  Rhodes  the 
man.  Hb  massive  head  and  calm  impres- 
won  of  relentless  power  strike  home  at  the 
first  glance.   It  is  a  fascinating  figure,  this 


modem  type  of  Napoleon,  wandering  about 
his  >;reat  empire  like  any  proprietor,  revelling 
in  the  free  careless  life  of  the  veldt.  He  is  a 
keen  spnrtsman.  There  is  something;  weird 
in  the  idea  of  the  man  chasing  guinea  fowl 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  while  em- 
pires, finance,  railway  schemes  beyond  belief, 
chase  one  another  across  his  brain.  He 
drops  into  London  for  a  week;  reporters 
dance  and  skip  in  vain.  One  morning  he  is 
gone,  thousands  applaud  his  rare  speeches, 
nigp;ed  and  forcible  as  the  man  himself. 

Ah'-tractedly  morose  or  carelessly  ;^ay,  the 
cold  gleam  of  cynicism  inseparable  from  real 
greatness  lurks  hi  hte  manners.  His  mag- 
netic power  is  wonderful.  Men  will  work  till 
they  dr'iy^  at  his  bidding;  with  him  at  the 
helm  there  is  no  failing.  His  is  indeed  a 
kingdom. 

A  little  incident  will  best  illustrate  this. 

When  the  telegraph  line  was  building,  the 
man  who  had  been  cho.sen  to  superintend  a 
part  of  the  work  went  to  see  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
his  office  in  Cape  Town. 

Mr.  Rhodes  at  table.  "  Hullo,  So  and  So. 
Let  me  see ;  ah !  yes,  telegraph :  help  your- 
self to  a  drink." 

He  got  up,  walked  to  one  of  those  old 
maps  of  Africa  which  was  hanging  on  the 
wall,  dotted  here  and  there  with  "  gold," 
"elephants,"  "desert,"  etc.;  he  took  a  ruler 
in  his  hand,  measured  off  a  distance,  then 
turned  and  said : — 

"  Yes  I  let  me  see  ;  four  hundred  miles.. 
To-day  is  January  5th  —  August  25th,  please; 
that  will  suit,  I  think,  —  good  morning." 

The  wretched  individual  staggered  out, 
faced  by  an  obvious  impossibility.  No  ques^ 
tions  had  been  asked  as  to  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome;  no  possibility  of  failure  had 
been  considered.  "August  25th,  please." 
God  knows  haw  I 

Toil  night  and  day  for  seven  months  and 
a  half,  with  no  st(?p  for  fever;  and  on  Au- 
gust 25th  the  work  was  complete.  That  man 
has  now  a  career.  Had  it  been  August  26tb, 
he  would  have  dropped  back  into  the  gulf 
with  slimy  sides. 

Amon<?  common  men  Cecil  Rhodes  stands 
forth  like  a  rugged  mountain  rising  trom  a 
plain.  The  same  calm,  unbending  dignity, 
the  same  incomprehensible  preeminence, 
cluuracterize  them  botlx. 
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FOR  several  months,  while  collecting 
spedroens  and  studying  the  distribu* 
tion  of  animal  and  plant  life  on  the 
plains  of  Puebla  and  the  high  mountains  bor- 
dering the  valley  of  Mexico*  my  eastern  hori- 
zon was  banked  high  with  rolling  clouds  where 
the  humid  air  from  the  hot  coast  country  came 
poviring  up  over  the  rim  of  the  tablo-laiuL  Now 
and  then  an  opposing  air  current  brushed  aside 
the  clouds  and  revealed  the  dazzling  white  cone 
of  Mount  Orizaba,  looming  high  against  the 
sky,  a  marvellously  beautiful  and  inspiring 
vision.  These  fleeting  views  excited  a  con- 
stantly increasing  desire  to  know  this  noble 
mountain  more  intinfately  and  to  leam  some- 
thing  of  the  life  that  dwelt  on  its  sides. 

Mount  Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl, — the  Star 
Mountain,  —  as  the  Aztecs  called  it  on  account 
of  its  far-gleaming  summit,  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano 18,314  feet  high,  and  it  ranked  as  the 
highest  peak  in  North  America  until  recent 
discoveries  transferred  that  honor  to  Mount 
McKinlcy  in  Alaska.  Owing  to  its  situation 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  mountains  of  the 
world.  No'rivalling  peak  is  near  to  detract 
from  its  majesty,  and  although  it  is  within 
the  tropics,  its  summit  is  capi^d  with  perpet- 
ual snow.  The  western  base  rests  on  the 
high  table>land  of  Fuebla  at  an  altitude  of 
eighty-four  hundred  feet,  but  the  eastern  side 
presents  a  gigantic  sweep  from  icy  summit, 
high  above  the  uttermost  limits  of  all  life, 
down  through  forests  of  pines  and  firs,  arbu- 
tus and  oaks,  tree  ferns,  sweet  gums,  and  syca- 
mores, to  the  coffee,  bananas,  and  palms  of  the 
tropics,  and  ends  on  the  coast  pUUns  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

'After  finishing  our  preliminary  work  about 
Qialchicomula,  Mr.  Goldman,  my  assistant, 
and  I  prepared  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of 


the  mountam,  and  if  possible  to  reach  its  sum- 
mit A  field  naturalist,  working  in  remote 
regions,  must  carry  so  large  a  working  outfit 
that  it  sometimes  becomes  embarrassinj:;.  This 
proved  .to  be  so  when  wc  tried  to  find  pack  ani- 
mals to  caity  our  impedimenta  up  the  moun- 
tain. At  length  a  couple  of  horses  were  hired 
for  our  own  use,  and  three  donkeys  for  the 
bai;f;ac;e.  These  small  beasts  did  the  work  ad- 
mirably, although  when  our  specimen  chests, 
bed  rolls,  bags  of  traps,  provisions,  and  other 
articles  were  lashed  on  their  backs  they  seemed 
incapable  of  ever  reaching  their  destination. 
We  were  accompanied  by  three  Indians,  who 
knew  the  mountain  we1I»  and  served  as  guides, 
donkey  drivers,  and  camp  men.  We  decided 
to  t;o  directly  to  a  cave,  located  near  the  tim- 
ber line  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak,  where 
water,  grass,  and  firewood  were  convenient, 
and  whence  the  summit  was  most  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

One  of  us  carried  a  rifle,  the  other  a  shot- 
gun, slung  to  the  saddle,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  any  game.  The  treeless  plains  were  soon 
left  behind,  and  the  cart  road  became  among 

the  pines  only  a  windings  trail  deep-worn  by 
tl^e  sandalled  feet  of  countless  generations  of 
Indians. 

We  were  now  in  new  ground  on  the  for- 
ested slope  of  the  mountain,  and  eyes  and 
cars,  long  trained  in  such  work,  were,  keenly 
alert  to  detect  every  woodland  sound  or  move- 
ment that  would  betray  the  presence  of  bird 
or  beast.  At  the  same  time  the  most  charac- 
teristir  forms  of  plant  life  were  noted,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  there  were  two  and 
possibly  three  species  of  pines  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  At  first,  the  forest  was 
open,  the  trees  rather  scrubby,  and  the  arid, 
barren  soil  showed  few  traces  of  animal  life, 
a 
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PLAINS  OK  PI  Kltl.A. 
Ha<itnda  in  foregrouiKl  and  Mount  Malinche  in  background. 

A  little  farther  up  wc  passed  a  number  of 
nearly  nude,  sullen-faced  Indians,  hard  at  work 
with  wooden  bars  prying  out  the  wiry  roots 
of  a  coarse  grass  which  grows  abundantly 
here.  These  roots  are  cleaned  and  shipped 
in  bales  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
used  for  making  scrubbing-brushes.  Hun- 
dreds of  Indians  on  the  mountains  about  the 
southern  end  of  the  Mexican  table-land  make 
a  miserable  living  by  this  work.  Their  coarse 
features  and  rude  appearance  contrast  strongly 
with  the  much  more  refined  and  attractive 
Indians  we  afterwards  found  living  under 
easier  natural  conditions  in  the  hot  country 
far  down  the  eastern  slope. 

As  we  advanced  the  trees  became  larger 
and  the  grass  and  scrubby  undergrowth  more 
abundant,  showing  that  we  were  entering  a 
more  humid  zone.  The  general  appearance 
of  our  surroundings  vividly  recalled  parts  of 
the  southern  Rocky  Mountains  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  pines  were  interspersed 
with  trees  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  which  at 
a  distance  appeared  like  oaks,  but  on  closer 
inspection  proved  to  be  tree  alders  with  curi- 
ously thick,  spongy  bark.  Strangely  twisted 
and  contorted  arbutus  trees,  like  the  madronos 
of  California,  with  smooth  yellow  or  russet 
bark,  were  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  the 
forest.  In  addition,  there  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  plants  belonging  to  genera  more  or 
less  common  in  much  more  northern  regions. 
Among  these  were  lupines,  dogwood,  ceano- 
thus,  viburnum,  wild  gooseberrie.s,  wild  cher- 
ries, strawberries,  and  small  willows.   In  order 


to  look  carefully  for  birds  in  the 
trees  and  for  mammals  on  the 
ground,  I  rode,  as  customarily, 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  party. 
Looking  back  from  time  to  time,  I 
caught  glimpses  of  the  little  pack 
train  winding  among  the  trees 
down  the  slope  ;  and  out  over  the 
tree-tops  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  plains  of  Puebla,  dotted 
with  volcanic  cones  and  crossed 
here  and  there  with  the  slowly 
moving  forms  of  towering  dust 
columns. 

At  about  io,5co  feet  above  the 
sea,  we  found  the  highest  culti- 
vated land   in   Mexico,  a  small 
potato  field  guarded  on  one  side 
by  a  couple  of  grass-thatched  Indian  huts. 


CASCADE  ON  RIO  BLANCO 
below  the  city  of  Oriiaba. 
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Oirrritkt  ty  K4mm*  WMiam  S>lm. 

A  YOUNG  INDIAN. 


Many  birds  were  congregated  about  this 
clearing,  and  here  we  first  heard  the  exqui- 
sitely melodious  song  of  the  rare  ocelkited 


C^ftifH  H  ''''  '  ''"^ 

AN  INKIAN  WOMAN 


of  the  hot  castera  cuuniry,  where  the  people  are  noted  for  handtomcty 
woven  and  richly  embroidered  clothing. 


thrasher.  Robins,  bluebirds,  nuthatches,  jun- 
cos,  and  chipping  sparrows  were  all  about, 
and  the  constant  warbling  of  vireos  from  the 
tree-tops  combined  to  render  the  place  a 
charming  spot  for  a  camp.  We  found  the 
hut  occupied  by  a  young  Indian  and  his 
family  who,  at  a  later  date,  gave  us  hospita- 
ble shelter,  and  we  worked  here  several  days, 
subsisting  with  our  hosts  on  potatoes  baked 
in  the  ashes,  part  of  the  time  without  even 
salt  to  give  them  flavor. 


CVpyHfM  6y  Biirmrd  WiOmm  Stttm. 


AN  INDIAN  TYPE. 

We  had  no  time  to  spare  here  now,  and 
urged  the  Indians  to  hurry  the  donkeys  along 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  sun  was  on  its 
downward  course  and  we  were  still  far  from 
the  cave.  A  short  distance  above  the  potato 
field  the  trees  were  the  largest  seen  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  some  of  the 
firs  were  very  handsome.  The  pines  found 
along  the  lower  slopes  had  given  place  to 
other  kinds,  (me  of  which  ranges  up  to  form 
the  sole  species  at  timber-line.  At  1 2,500  feet 
the  trail  enters  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow 
rocky  pass,  which  quickly  opens  into  a  small, 
characteristic  glacial  basin  with  a  cur\ing 
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MOUNT  ORIZABA 
from  the  foothills  near  Chalchicomula  —  about  twelve  miles. 


slope  above,  showing  where  the  ice  came 
down  from  the  side  of  the  peak.  At  the 
lower  end  is  a  small  terminal  moraine,  with 
large  boulders  on  its  back.  This  was  the 
lowest  point  at  which  glacial  action  was  noted 
on  Orizaba.  We  were  now  skirting  the  tim- 
ber-line on  gentle,  undulating  slopes.  The 
only  tree  found  here  is  a  hardy  dwarfed  pine 
{Finns  Itartivc^i)  which,  on  exposed  situa- 
tions, is  much  contorted,  and  leans  away  from 
the  direction  whence  blow  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  soil  is  made  up  of  loose  volcanic 
scoriie  and  disintegrated  lava  overgrown  with 
scattered  bunches  of  grass  intermingled  with 
a  few  drabas,  lupines,  cryngiums,  and  thistles. 
Close  on  the  left  lay  a  great  bed  of  lava  that 
once  flowed  down  the  southwest  side  of  the 
peak  and  .stopped  abruptly,  forming  an  almost 
sheer  front  about  two  hundred  feet  high. 
The  talus  against  the  ba.se  of  this  massive 
bluff  was  strewn  with  large  boulders  and 
scattered  patches  of  low  juniper  bushes.  The 
afternoon  sun  was  warm,  and  we  made  a 
short  stop  here  to  secure  some  of  the  small 
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dark-colored  lizards  that  were  basking  on 
the  rocks  and  to  look  about  for  signs  of  other 
animals  which  frequently  make  their  homes 
in  such  places.  While  here  we  saw  a  marsh 
hawk  sailing  along  the  face  of  the  bluff,  and 
the  bare  sandy  spots  at  our  feet  were  marked 
by  the  tracks  of  rabbits,  mice,  and  coyotes. 
Most  of  the  smaller  mammals  arc  nocturnal 
in  habits,  so  that  their  presence  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  closest  obser\'ation 
for  signs  in  places  they  are  likely  to  fre- 
quent. Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  use 
of  improved  traps  and  special  methods  of 
obser\-ation  have  revealed  a  remarkable  and 
previously  unsuspected  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  small  mammals  even  in  what  were 
considered  some  of  the  best-known  parts  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  less-known  parts  of  the  world  yield  many 
previously  unknown  animals  of  great  novelty 
and  interest,  so  that  whenever  we  enter  new 
territory  we  arc  always  on  the  alert  for  every 
indication  that  may  bring  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  beasts  of  field  and  forest. 


The  rabbit  and  various  other  mammals  taken 
during  this  visit  to  Mount  Orizaba  proved  to 
be  new  to  science,  and  some  were  of  peculiar 
interest. 

Following  the  timber-line  for  about  an  hour, 
we  came  to  the  head  of  a  rocky  carton  with 
a  trickling  stream  in  its  bed.  This  is  the  only 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak,  as  else- 
where it  sinks  at  once  into  the  loo.se  soil. 
Close  by  the  water  in  one  side  of  the  carton 
wall  is  the  small  cave  or  rock  shelter  known 
as  the  Ciu'va  dc  los  Mucrtos  on  account  of 
the  massacre  of  a  party  here  by  bandits.  We 
found  the  floor  of  the  cave  largely  made  up 
of  whitish  scorite  mixed  with  fine  fragments 
of  sulphur,  which  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  crater  by  the  sulphur  gatherers 
many  years  ago.  Camp  was  quickly  made, 
and  while  the  men  were  hobbling  the  animals 
and  gathering  wood  for  the  camp-fire,  Mr. 
Goldman  was  busily  at  work  setting  traps 
among  the  grass  and  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 
Meanwhile  my  own  time  was  fully  occupied 
until  dark  preparing  and  labelling  the  birds 
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and  plants  collected  during  the  trip  up  the 
mountain. 

Our  camp  was  at  an  altitude  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  at  sunset  the  warm  upward  cur- 
rent of  air  that  blew  all  day  changed  abruptly 
to  a  chilling  breeze 
coming  down  from  the 
snow  fields.  After  our 
rude  meal  of  corn 
cakes,  meat,  and  tea 
the  Indians  wrapped 
their  scrapes  about 
them  and  smoked  corn- 
husk  cigarettes  while 
they  talked  entertain- 
ingly of  former  experi- 
ences on  the  mountain. 
One  old  fellow,  during 
the  French  interven- 
tion, had  been  a  smug- 
gler of  ammunition  and 
other  contraband  of 
war  from  the  towns  of  the  lowlands  to  the 
revolutionists  on  the  table-land.    He  told  dra- 
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Before  rolling  up  in  our  blankets,  we  pre- 
pared for  an  early  start  to  climb  the  peak  in 
the  morning  and  ascertain  the  upper  limits  of 
animal  and  plant  life  on  its  slope.  During 
the  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  headache, 

throbbing  pulse,  and 
difficult  respiration. 
This  was  my  first  expe- 
rience with  mountain 
sickness  and  was  quite 
unexpected,  for  I  had 
camped  at  an  equally 
high  altitudeon  Mount 
Iztaccihuatl  without 
experiencing  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  proved 
to  be  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant, and  I  could  lie 
only  on  my  back,  now 
and  then  gasping  for 
breath  much  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  It  was  a 
relief  when  two  o'clock  came  and  I  could 
arouse  the  men  for  the  start. 


matically  how  bands  of  strong  young  fellows  Shoes  were  discarded  for  the  foot-gear 
with  packs  on  their  backs  and  gun  in  hand    commonly  used  by  the  natives  in  climbing  the 


crept  up  at  night,  over 
the  long  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  from  the 
hot  country,  through 
the  carton  where  we 
were  camped,  and 
thence  down  to  the 
table-land.  If  caught 
on  these  expeditions, 
their  lives  were  for- 
feited, so  they  were 
always  prepared  to 
fight  desperately  if 
surprised.  They  told, 
too,  of  the  work  of 
the  sulphur  gatherers 
who  camped  here  and 
climbed  the  peak  with 
lanterns  at  night  in 
order  to  gather  the 
sulphur  and  return  by 
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high  peaks  of  Mexico. 
Our  feet  were  wrapped 
in  sacking,  over  which 
were  lashed  a  pair  of 
leather  sandals,  and 
around  the  middle  of 
the  foot  three  turns 
were  taken  with  a 
small  hard  rope,  which 
preventsslippingwhen 
walking  in  loose  ma- 
terial. It  was  four 
o'clock  when  we  picked 
our  way  cautiously  out 
from  the  glare  of  the 
camp-fire  into  the  in- 
tense darkness,  and, 
mounting  our  horses 
on  the  further  side  of 
the  carton,  we  rode 
silently  up  through  the 


day.    The  impure  sulphur  was  put  in  sacks,    last  dwarfed  pines  toward  the  foot  of  the  peak. 


and  if  the  big  peak  was  coated  with  snow, 
the  sack  was  placed  on  a  heavy  palm  mat,  on 
which  the  man  then  mounted  and  made  a 
dashing  glissade  of  over  three  thousand  feet 
to  the  base  of  the  peak. 


Overhead  the  stars  were  visible  in  marvellous 
profusion  in  the  clear  air.  It  was  calm  when 
we  started,  but  a  breeze  straight  from  the 
snow  fields  soon  met  us  and  made  the  frosty 
air  uncomfortably  sharp. 
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The  first  sifjn  of  dawn  was  a  pale  gray  tinge 
in  the  cast ;  then  the  peak  came  out  of  its  en- 
shrouding darkness,  looking  a  cold,  repellent 
white.  Shortly  after,  the  figures  of  the  Ind- 
ians became  distinct,  and  .scattering  bunches 
of  yellow  gra.ss  began  to  take  form  mysteri- 
ously on  the  blank  expanse  over  which  we 
were  moving.  Then  the  gray  cast  threw  its 
pale  light  over  all,  until  the  treeless,  rock- 
strewn  landscape  presented  the  same  ghastly, 
lifeless  appearance  I  have  seen  .so  often  on 
Arctic  tundras.  When  we  reached  the  lowcr- 
mo.st  snow  banks  the  stars  had  disappeared, 
except  a  few  low  on  the  western  horizon  ;  but 
the  plains  of  Puebla,  lying  west  of  the  moun- 
tain and  seven  thousand  feet  below,  were  hid- 
den by  such  den.se  blackness  it  seemed  as 
though  all  the  shades  of  night  had  gathered 
there. 

Looking  back  along  the  route  we  had  come, 
it  was  evideiTt  that  it  lay  through  a  long  val- 
ley, once  the  bed  of  a  large  glacier,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  peak  to  timber-line.  Later 
examination  showed  great  blocks  of  lava  scat- 
tered over  its  surface,  and  the  polished  and 
striated  lava  bed  on  one  side  gave  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  former  ice  action  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  At  hftci  n  thousand  feet  we 
dismounted  by  a  large  glacial  boulder  and 
sent  the  horses  back  to  camp  by  one  of  the 
men,  while  we  tightened  our  foot-gear  prepar- 
atory to  the  real  work  of  the  ascent.  A  warm 
glow  of  color  from  the  rising  sun  tipped  the 
peak  ju.st  as  we  started,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  junco  uttered  its  simple  song  again  and 


again  from  the  top  of  a  bare  mass  of  lava 
close  by.  I  listened  for  several  minutes  with 
delighted  surprise  to  hear  this  little  bird  sing- 
ing so  cheerily  amid  these  bleak  and  desolate 
surroundings  —  greeting  the  sun  rapturously, 
as  though  his  small  body  contained  the  spirit 
of  some  old  Aztec  sun-priest. 

Mo.st  of  the  flowering  plants  were  left  be- 
fore we  dismounted,  and  only  a  few  tufts  of 
grass  extended  up  to  i  5,4CX)  feet,  beyond  which 
a  few  lichens  occurred  up  to  16,000  feet,  where 
vegetation  absolutely  ceased.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  tracks  of  several  white-footed 
mice  in  the  barren  sand  over  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  last  grass  blade.  It  was  difficult  to 
surmise  what  attracted  these  small  beasts  to 
this  elevation,  unless  it  was  to  make  a  record, 
for  this  is  the  highest  point  at  which  any  mam- 
mal has  been  found  in  North  America.  After 
crossing  a  broad  belt  of  loose  sand,  we  came 
to  a  narrow  ridge  of  broken  lava  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  summit.  To  the  left  lay  a  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  ice,  descending  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and  on  the  right  a  steep  slope  of 
loose  sand  down  which  we  came  later  in  the 
day.  The  main  difficulty  of  the  ascent  was 
due  to  the  shortness  of  breath  resulting  from 
severe  exertion  at  this  altitude  We  slowly 
advanced  up  the  long  slope  of  broken  rock, 
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hilarating  to  climb  into  this  clear  upper  atmos- 
phere, where  we  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth 
behind  and  could  readily  fancy  ourselves  in 
some  new  world.  Within  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  the  summit  the  rocky  slope  up  which  we 
toiled  disappeared  beneath  the  belt  of  snow 
and  ice  that  encircles  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Here  we  were  forced  to  turn  aside  to  avoid 
an  impracticable  rocky  spur,  and  the  ascent 
became  more  abrupt  on  all  sides.  The  sun 
had  deeply  honeycombed  this  icy  surface,  so 
we  were  saved  the  trouble  of  cutting  .steps, 
although  it  became  necessary  to  rely  on  our 
alpenstocks  to  avoid  ugly  falls  among  the 
smooth  icy  spurs  and  depressions.  For  some 
time  ragged  clouds  had  been  drifting  along 
the  uppermost  pines  toward  the  peak,  on  ris- 
ing air  currents.  Now  they  came  swirling 
up  the  mountain  and  overtook  us,  borne  by 
a  fierce  wind. 

During  all  the  ascent  my  headache  had 
been  severe,  but  as  a  result  of  this  wind  it 
was  greatly  intensified  and  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  almost  complete  lack  of  muscular 


EASTERN  WALL  OF  THE  CRA  I  ER. 
The  projection  —  over  loo  feel  high  —  is  called  "  xUv  pulpil "  by  the  Indians. 
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and  I  found  it  necessary  to  stop  for  breath 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards ;  so  my  compan- 
ions, who  were  in  better  condition,  were  soon 
some  distance  in  advance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
ascent  was  noted  soon  after  we  passed  above 
the  uppermost  limit  of  life  at  sixteen  thousand 
feet.  Up  to  this  time  the  view  had  been  dis- 
appointing from  the  apparent  haziness  of  the 
air,  but  now  we  pas.sed  out  into  a  clear,  pure 
atmosphere,  overarched  by  a  sky  of  brilliant 
indigo  blue.  The  dusty  stratum  of  air  below 
appeared  to  have  a  definite  upper  surface, 
stretching  away  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a 
semi-opaque,  yellowish  brown  sea.  Far  away 
on  the  western  horizon  two  sharply  outlined 
islands  arose,  glittering  white  above  this  curi- 
ous sea ;  they  were  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  and  IztaccihuatI, 
whose  basal  slopes  sixteen  thousand  feet  below 
were  completely  hidden.  Nearer  at  hand 
cumulus  clouds  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
half  submerged  in  the  lower  air.    It  was  e.\- 
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energy.  From  here  to  the  summit  my  prog- 
ress was  very  slow,  as  I  found  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  rest  every  third  or  fourth  step  and 
was  forced  to  lean  heavily  on  the  alpenstock 
to  avoid  falling  from  sheer  weakness.  Finally 
I  reached  the  border  of  the  crater  and  lay 
prone  on  a  mass  of  loose  gravelly  material 
just  within  the  rim  until  the  effects  of  the 
final  efforts  had  worn  off.  The  entire  crater 
was  within  view  and  presented  a  wild  scene 
of  rugged  desolation. 

Planted  in  the  ice  on  the  extreme  summit 
stood  a  cross,  nineteen  feet  high,  made  of  gas 
pipe  brought  up  piece  by  piece  and  put  to- 
gether by  religious  enthusiasts  from  Chalchi- 
comula. 

The  wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence 
until  great  caution  was  neces.sary  while  walk- 
ing along  the  rim  to  avoid  being  blown  in. 
The  hot  country  to  the  east  was  blotted  out 
by  a  great  sea  of  clouds,  and  to  the  west  dense 
dusty-smelling  clouds  were  constantly  form- 
ing near  the  mountain,  sweeping  in  over  the 
crest  and  down  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
crater.  There  they  were  whirled  around  and 
around  in  wildly  contorted  shapes,  torn  into 
shreds,  cast  over  the  farther  wall  and  driven 
away  in  ragged  fragments,  making  a  wild 
and  angry  scene  of  fascinating  interest. 

After  resting  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
summit,  during  which  a  set  of  photographs 
was  taken,  we  started  down  the  mountain. 
The  belt  of  ice  was  soon  passed,  and  we  came 


to  the  bare  slope  of  loose  ashes  and  gravelly 
material  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
peak,  parallel  to  the  rocky  ridge  up  which 
we  made  the  a.scent.  This  fine  material  was 
so  loose  that  we  sank  ankle  deep  at  each 
step,  and  it  lies  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  a 
large  stone  set  rolling  descended  with  con- 
stantly accelerated  speed  till  it  disappeared 
several  thousand  feet  below. 

When  we  were  about  a  thousand  feet  below 
the  summit  the  wind  fell  suddenly,  the  clouds 
dissolved,  and  out  over  the  plains  of  Pucbla 
a  wonderful  transformation  took  place. 

For  hours  many  cumulus  clouds  had  re- 
mained stationary  as  though  floating  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  dusty  stratum  at  sixteen 
thousand  feet.  Now  with  the  calm  in  the 
upper  air  the  heated  currents  from  the  plains 
below  appeared  to  rise,  carrying  up  the  clouds 
in  enormous,  roughly  columnar  masses  so 
swiftly  that  in  a  short  tiriie  they  were  tower- 
ing high  above  the  top  of  the  mountain,  their 
rounded  white  sides  shining  in  the  sun. 
Through  the  majestic  colonnade  thus  formed 
one  seemed  to  see  infinite  distances  to  the 
blue  sky  beyond. 

In  twelve  hours  from  the  time  we  left 
camp  we  were  on  horseback  again  and  rid- 
ing down  the  glacial  valley.  We  ate  supper 
by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire,  and  after  a 
few  entries  in  our  note-books  no  time  was 
lost  in  seeking  the  comforting  folds  of  our 
blankets. 


THE  IRON  CROSS, 
nineteen  feet  high,  planted  in  the  ice  on  the  extreme  summit. 
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THE  CHANGING  CHARACTER  OF 
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KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

EARLY  half   a  million  immigrants    dred  thousand,  about  double  the  arrivals  from 
came  to  our  shores  during  the  year    Germany  and  Scandinavia  together,  double 


that  ended  June  30,  1 900,  the  statis- 
tics of  which  have  just  been  published.  This 
is  the  largest  number  that  has  come  since 
1893.  A  cur\e  showing  the  fluctuations  of 
immigration  since  1875  would  rise  rapidly 
after  the  low  point  of  1878  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  in  1882  and  sink  again 
in  1886  to  a  third  of  a  million,  again  rise  to 
the  highest  point  since  then  in  1892,  and  then 
rapidly  decline  till  1898. 

While  these  figures  show  nothing  surpris- 
ing as  a  total,  an  interesting  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  proportions  of  nationalities  that 
come  to  us.  Compare  this  year  with  two 
previous  years  of  large  immigration  —  1882 
and  1892  (which  are  the  crests  of  the  two 
highest  waves),  in  respect  to  arrivals  from 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
regarded  as  one  group,  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia,  regarded  as  another  group,  from 
Ireland,  and  from  Italy.  German  and  Irish 
immigration  has  shrunk,  and  Italian  has 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Austro-Russian 
group  and  the  German-Scandinavian  group 
have  changed  places  as  extremes  since  1882. 
Last  year,  arrivals  from  Italy  go  beyond  any 
previous  record,  with  a  total  of  over  a  hun- 


the  arrivals  from  Ireland  in  1892,  and  one- 
third  more  than  the  Irish  arrivals  in  1882. 
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PROPORTION  TO  ALL  IMMIGRANT  ARRIVALS  FOR 
GIVEN  YEARS  OF  ARRIVALS  FROM  GIVEN  COUNTRIES 


The  change  in  the  composition  of  our  im- 
migration is  made  even  more  plain  by  reducing 
the  different  national  elements  to  percentages 
of  the  total  immigration  in  each  year  consid- 
ered, as  is  shown  in  the  diagram  of  immi- 
grants from  given  countries. 

The  decreasing  elements  have  been  grouped 
at  one  side  of  the  table,  the  increasing  ele- 
ments at  the  other,  in  shaded  bl<Kks,  the 
unshaded  blocks  between  the  shaded  blocks 


representing  all  other  elements  in  the  totals 
of  immigration  for  each  year. 

The  statistics  of  immigration  for  successive 
years  would  be  even  more  significant,  how- 
ever, if  the  present  sy.stem  of  classifying 
arrivals  according  to  race  as  well  as  to  country 
of  residence,  had  been  adopted  sooner.  The 
student  of  social  matters  has  to  thank  Mr. 
Edward  F",  McSweeney,  the  present  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  for  the  introduction  of  this  better 
sy.stem  of  cla.ssification,  the  first  results  from 
which  are  given  in  the  reports  of  immigration 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

It  is  now  possible  to  disengage  the  signifi- 
cant racial  facts.  For  example,  we  can  tell 
from  last  year's  figures  that  of  the  90,787 
arrivals  from  the  Russian  Empire,  12,515 
were  Finns,  37,011  were  Hebrews,  32,797 
were  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  and  only  1165 
were  "  Russians  "  proper. 

Moreover,  arrivals  of  the  .same  race  element 
from  different  countries  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether.   For  instance,  after  grouping  together 
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all  Germans  by  race,  while  arrivals  from  the 
German  Empire  in  1900  were  18,507,  arrivals 
from  all  countries  of  persons  of  German 


A  SYRIAN. 


race  were  29,682.  Hebrew  arrivals  for  the 
year  were  60,764.  Arranging  these  figures 
by  percentages  of  the  total  immigration  in 
a  bar  makes  the  matter  plainer  to  the  eye. 

The  noticeable  feature  in  recent  immigra- 
tion is  the  predominance  of  three  racial  stocks, 
usually  considered  of  doubtful  social  and  in- 
dustrial value,  —  the  Slav.s,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Hebrews.  Our  problem  now  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Italian,  the  Jew,  and  Slav  —  no 
longer  of  the  Irishman  and  the  German. 


AN  IKISHWOMAX. 


If  we  look  at  the  human  tide  as  it  first 
washes  our  shores  at  the  immigrant  station, 
we  shall  see  patient  family  groups  —  father, 
mother,  and  little  children,  old  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  perhaps,  and  sturdy  grown 
sons  and  daughters  —  as  they  sit  beside  their 
little  possessions  awaiting  with  eagerness  the 
moment  of  their  exit  to  a  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity.  The  girls  and  women  who 
pass  the  gate  alone  are  moral  and  industri- 
ous peasants  in  the  main  —  wives  coming  to 
husbands,  sisters  to  brothers,  or  they  are 
making  the  venture  on  their  own  responsi- 
bilitv.  Even  the  bands  of  unattached  men 
are  not  so  bad  as  fancy  paints  them.  Tall, 
ferocious-looking  Croats  and   Slovacks  are 
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found,  upon  acquaintance  with  them  under 
normal  conditions,  to  be  simple  country  fel- 
lows, ready  to  talk  and  sing,  or  to  drink  soci- 
ably, ready  to  work  at  anything  that  offers 
itself,  planning  to  save  the  greater  part  of 
their  earnings  for  wives  and  children  left  be- 
hind. Weather-beaten  Italians,  with  seamed 
and  lowering  countenances,  arc  meditating 
nothing  darker  than  their  chances  of  slipping 
by  the  inspector  and  gaining  their  foothold 
in  the  promised  land. 

We  have  practically  no  immigration  from 
city  slums,  and  very  little  from  city  popula- 
tions of  any  sort,  except  the  Russian  Jewish 
immigrants,  whose  circumstances  are  peculiar. 
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A  POLISH  JEWESS. 


and  who  cannot  be  said,  as  a  people,  to  have 
become  infected  with  the  characteristic  slum 
vices.  Our  immigrants  as  a  whole  are  a  peas- 
ant population,  used  to  the  open,  with  the 
simple  habits  of  life,  the  crude  physical  and 
moral  health  that  the  open  air  and  poverty 
together  are  apt  to  produce.  Practically  all 
the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  which 
has  grown  so  considerably  of  late  years,  is 
from  the  country,  as  is  also  the  immigration 
from  Italy.  The  Italian  mendicant,  who  is 
seldom  seen  here,  is  a  member  of  a  highly 
specialized  class,  and  is  as  unwilling  to  leave 
his  city  haunts  as  any  other  specialized  and 
privileged  social  product  of  his  country  would 
bo. 

In  the  immigrant  group  as  a  whole  are  to 
be  found  poverty,  ignorance,  w-eakness,  a 
pathetic  patience,  a  no  less  pathetic  hopeful- 
ness of  what  the  future  will  bring,  a  childlike 
ingenuity  of  deceit  in  eluding  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  detention  and  exclusion  ;  but  so 
little  full-fledged  and  out-breaking  viciousness 
that  it  is  not  worth  talking  about.  In  short, 
like  the  other  class  of  beginners  in  citizen- 
ship, they  come  to  us  as  little  children,  and 
claim  our  care  and  protection  as  such. 
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But  what  course  of  training  in  citizenship 
is  prepared  for  these  grown-up  children  ?  A 
large  proportion  of  them,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  find  their  first  homes  in  the  shims  of 
great  cities.  And  so  it  unfortunately  happens 
that,  just  as  poverty  and  vice,  ignorance  and 
depravity,  arc  confused  together  in  our  thought 
about  them,  so  in  our  cities  the  newest  immi- 
grants, who  are  the  most  hopeful  element  in 
our  slums,  are  brought  in  direct  relation  with 
the  vicious  and  defective  remnant  left  behind 
by  earlier  comers.  The  man  who  is  climbing 
up  the  ladder  stands,  while  still  on  the  lowest 
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round,  with  the  man  who  has  ."^lipped  down 
there  from  a  higher  place,  or  who  has  stood ' 
there  forever. 

When  the  two  sets  of  elements  —  the  poor 
and  the  corrupt  —  come  in  contact,  some  mu- 
tual impression  must  be  made.  It  has  to  be 
acknowledged  that  in  some  cases  the  incoming 
of  newer  peoples  has  had  a  distinctly  benefi- 
cial effect  in  the  neighborhoods  they  have 
taken  possession  of.  In  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, the  old  Fourth  and  Eleventh  wards, 
long  the  haunt  of  the  drunken  sailor  and  his 
vicious  mate,  have  been  to  a  large  degree 
cleaned  up  by  the  incoming  of  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, and  Russian  Jews.  Ground-floor  tene- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  .saloons  and  dance 
halls  are  now  the  lodging  places  of  Greek 
pcdlers,  who  live  together  in  peace,  quiet,  and 
order,  smoking  and  playing  cards  at  home  of 
a  rainy  day,  neither  drinking  nor  fighting, 
well  thought  of  by  that  great  power  in  tenc- 
ment-hou.se  life  —  the  "  housekeeper  "  —  and 
by  neighboring  families.  Above  stairs  newly 
arrived  Italians,  indu.strious  and  of  sober 
habits,  have  driven  out  the  drunken  Irish 
pauper  of  the  second  generation,  to  the  great 
.satisfaction  of  the  charitable  agencies  that 
have  had  to  struggle  for  so  many  years  with 
the  latter  class. 
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POLACK  GIRLS. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  influences  of 
tremendous  force  constantly  at  work  to  draj^ 
the  newer  immigrants  down.  Especially  bad 
is  the  tenement  house  for  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant.  The  robust  physical  health  of 
the  peasant  fails  in  the  poisonous  air  of  his 
dwelling;  such  habits  of  cleanliness,  order, 
and  decency  a.>  the  immigrant  family  may 
have  brought  with  it  are  in  serious  danger 
of  wreck  in  unsanitary  and  crowded  quarters. 
Not  knowing  localities  and  prices,  the  immi- 
grant takes  up  his  abode  in  the  parts  of  the 
city  nearest  his  point  of  entry,  which  i.s,  in 
New  York,  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
city,  so  far  as  rents  are  concerned.  A  family 
must  not  merely  confine  itself  within  as  nar- 
row limits  as  possible,  but  must,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expense,  ask  another  family  to 
share  the  space  already  too  narrow  for  itself. 
The  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  evil  that 


such  crowding  brings  docs  not  need  to  be 
described. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  rather  than  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  as  families  of 
the  newer  races  crowd  into  a  given  tenement, 
earlier  comers  move  out.  The  "  colony,"  com- 
posed of  one  .sort  of  foreigners  solely,  repre- 
senting approximately  the  .same  period  of 
immigration,  has  this  favorable  feature,  at 
least  —  it  is  made  up  of  elements  of  similar 
kind.  The  old  stager  in  vice  and  trickery  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  at  hand  to  instruct  the 
inexperienced  new  arrival  in  all  branches  of 
his  art,  nor  the  practised  pauper,  to  give  the 
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dangerous  lesson  of  dependence  to  the  nor- 
mally self-helpful  immigrant. 

All  evils,  however,  are  favored  by  an  insti- 
tution which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  them  all, — 
that  is,  the  peculiar  system  of  political  con- 
trol under  which  our  great  cities  groan,  "  poli- 
tics for  profit,"  an  organized  business,  run 
primarily  for  the  advantage  of  its  managers, 
secondarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub-agents. 

The  tenement  house  itself,  with  all  its  evils 
involved,  was  here  when  the  immigrant  came; 
but  the  continuation  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  tenement,  in  spite  of  laws  enacted  for  its 
improvement,  is  the  direct  result  of  "politics 
for  profit."  Requirements  with  regard  to 
ground  space  to  be  occupied,  to  the  size  and 
character  of  air-shafts,  to  other  matters  of  con- 
struction when  the  building  is  to  be  erected, 
requirements  for  the  lighting  of  hallways,  to 
proper  sanitation,  to  the  character  of  inmates, 
after  the  tenement  is  built,  are  violated  with 
impunity. 

The  immigrant  problem  is  a  very  serious 
one;  but  we  succeed  with  it  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  our  skill  or  neglect  in  dealing  with 
it.  The  material  is,  in  the  main,  good  raw 
material  for  American  citizenship. 

There  has  never  been  a  sufficiently  careful 
oversight  of  fresh  immigrants  in  our  crowded 
cities ;  for  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  civic 
children  and  cared  for  as  such.  But  some- 
how, in  haphazard  ways,  we  assimilate  them 
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—  developing  the  best  traits  in  most  of  them 
but  not  in  all,  taking  our  chances.  They 
take  their  chances,  too,  in  coming ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  we  both  survive  the  experi- 
ment as  well  as  we  do.  The  children  of  almost 
any  kind  of  parents  become  American. 
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THF:  r.XTERlENCE  OF  EMI'LOVERS  AS  LANDLORDS  — THE 
ME^IHODS  WIIEREBY  CONFIDENCE  IS  WON  — WORKERS 
T11<VT  OWN  THEIR  HOMES  ys.  WORKERS  THAT  LIVE 
IN  TENEMENTS— A  PERSONAL  EXAMINATION  OF  FAC- 
TORY TOWNS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

BY 

R.  E.  PHILLIPS 


SUCCESSFUL  betterment  means  mutual 
advantage  to  employer  and  worker  — 
without  charity,  it  means  other  things, 
too.  But  this  first  of  all.  Baaed  upon  tbh 
principle,  it  is  of  the  highest  national  impor- 
tance, whether  applied  to  factory  life  or  to 
home  life  and  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  NcvvarK,  jN.J.,  some  years  ago,  an  em- 
ployer began  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
operatives  by  giving  them  every  summer  a 
free  outing  at  the  seashore.  To  do  this 
cottages  were  rented  and  board  supplied. 
Nothing  was  paid  by  the  employees,  not 
even  transportation. 

In  the  factory  a  dinin^^-room  was  fitted 
up.  At  noon  tea  and  coffee  were  provided, 
and  a  piano  made  music  and  dancing  possible. 
Allowances  in  time  were  made  for  those  who 
lived  at  a  distance  from  the  factory  or  for 
those  burdened  with  home  duties,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  girl  who  had  to  prepare  lunch  for 
a  large  family  of  little  children  before  going 
to  work.  Again,  wages  were  paid  Friday 
night,  in  order  to  give  the  employees,  most  of 
whom  are  girls,  more  time  to  do  their  Sun- 
day marketing  and  necessary  shopping.  Cur- 
tails are  hung  at  all  the  factory  windows, 
the  factory  is  kept  clean,  wages  are  the  same 
as  elsewhere  for  the  same  work,  and  the 
operatives  work  less  than  ten  hours.  With 
it  all  there  is  no  expense  to  the  employees. 
What  is  the  result?  In  their  outmgs  the 
employees  complained  of  their  entertainment. 
For  a  raise  of  25  cents  a  week  in  wages  they 
will  leave  the  factory.  The  free  outings  have 
been  abandoned.  For  the  factory  advantages 
the  company  is  now  paying  about  1 500  a 
year  with  no  return,  except,  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  factory  said,  from  the  personal 


sympathy  gained  by  his  interest  in  tiie  iadh- 

vidual  workers. 

Here,  then»  is  an  example  of  a  failure  be- 
cause the  plans  are  based  on  charity.  The 
opposite  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  plans  m 

operation  at  the  factory  of  the  Gorham  Com- 
pany at  Klmwood,  TK^nr  IVovidencc,  R  I 

As  in  the  former  case  local  conditions  sug- 
gested plans  for  betterment  As  the  city  of 
Providence  furnishes  living  places  for  all 
the  employees,  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
company  to  consider  providing  boarding- 
places.  But  a  place  for  the  employees  to 
take  their  lunch  was  needed.  For  this  there 
was  no  available  room  in  the  factory.  So  the 
company  decided  to  build  a  lunch-room  near 
by.  As  the  plan  was  discussed,  it  expanded 
until  the  lunch^rooro  became  a  casmo  or  m> 
dustrial  club-house. 

The  main  hall  of  the  casino,  measuring  60 
X30  feet,  is  set  apart  for  the  men's  lunch- 
room. At  the  left  is  a  smaller  room  for  the 
women.  Next  is  a  special  dining  room  for 
such  occasions  as  meetings  of  the  travelling 
men  or  of  the  firm.  At  the  right  is  the 
library ;  in  the  basement  are  racks  for  three 
or  four  hundred  bicycles ;  and  on  each  end  of 
tiie  casino  is  a  wide  veranda,  one  for  the 
women,  the  other  for  the  men.  Upstairs 
two  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Only  the  use  of  the  building  b  free ;  what- 
ever is  consumed  is  paid  for.  No  one  is,  of 
course,  compelled  to  eat  lunch  there.  The 
casino  is  simply  a  convenience  for  such  as 
care  to  use  it  But  there  is  no  charity  about 
it. 

The  company  has  about  1400  employees. 
About  one-half  live  within  fifteen  minutes' 
9 
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walk  of  the  factory,  and  so  prefer  to  take 

their  lunch  at  home.  Of  the  remainder, 
between  three  and  four  hundred  lunch  at  the 
casino.  In  the  polishing  department  most 
of  the  men  prefer  to  lunch  at  their  working 
tables  on  account  of  their  dusty  clothes. 
Their  orders  arc  taken  to  them  by  monitors 
appointed  by  the  company. 

A  system  ot  apprenticeship  has  been  in- 
troduced which  is  as  unique  as  the  casina 
Apprentices  enter  into  a  five  years'  agree- 
ment to  learn  a  trade  —  for  instance,  stone- 
setting,  silversmith  ing,  dye-cutting,  engraving, 
etc.  The  company  receives  apprentices  in 
twelve  different  departments  of  this  sort 
Faithful  instnicfii>n  is  guaranteed.  Wages 
begin  at  throe  rl^'lirs  a  week  and  are  ad- 
vanced one  dollar  a  week  each  year,  reaching 
seven  dollars  for  die  last  year. 

In  addition,  premiums  are  offered,  based  on 
adaptability,  application,  skill,  rapidity,  and 
general  conduct.  The  limit  of  premiums 
runs  from  $2$  the  first  year  to  $iOO  the  fifth 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
each  apprentice  receives  a  certificate. 

The  system  went  into  operation  last  Sep- 
tember, and  since  then  only  two  out  of 
seventy  apprentices  have  asked  releases.  In 
one  case  sickness  was  the  cause  :  in  the  other, 
an  apprentice-jeweller  wanted  to  change  to 
diamond-setting.  The  old  system  was  to  re- 
ceive boys  who  were  "  bound  out "  for  a  cer- 
tain time;  under  it  satisfactory  applicants 
could  not  be  found.  At  present  the  com))any 
is  able  to  select  its  apprentices.  The  require- 
ments are  good  moral  character,  health,  and  a 
fair  education,  the  grammar  schools  of  Provi- 
dence being  taken  as  the  standard.  Three 
months'  trial  5;ervice  is  also  required.  With 
these  conditions,  there  is  a  large  waiting-list. 

While  the  company  requires  no  assurance 
of  continued  service  after  apprenticeship,  it 
naturally  counts  on  receiving  the  results  of 
its  instruction  in  the  majority  of  ra«;<>s.  Rut 
even  apart  from  this,  it  has  already  secured 
a  better  class  of  apprentices,  greater  interest, 
and  more  and  better  work.  Under  this  sys- 
tem no  one  applies  with  the  idea  getting 
a  temporary  "job."  The  whole  plan  tends 
toward  permanence  of  employment,  better 
wages  because  of  better  preparation,  and  so, 
with  all  idea  of  charity  eliminated,  toward  in- 
dependence and  mutual  advantage. 


A  TOWN  BUILT  BY  A  PACTORY 

Another  interesting  development  along 
slightly  broader  lines  lias  taken  place  in 
Ludlow,  Mass.,  where  the  establbhment  of 
a  large  manufactming  oomi^any  made  neces- 
sary homes  for  their  employees.  When  this 
corporation  first  went  to  I^iidlow,  in  1868, 
they  founil  only  a  few  old-fashioned  tene- 
ments. There  were  only  two  streets  in  the 
village.  A  schoolhouse  and  a  church  were 
the  only  public  buildings.  Since  that  time  the 
company  has  built  about  three  miles  of  good 
roads,  nearly  two  hundred  houses  and  modem 
tenements,  a  schoolhouse,  and  a  public  library. 
They  have  also  arranged  for  and  partly  built 
a  modern  system  of  sewerage.  The  school 
was  rented  to  the  town  at  the  nominal  sum  of 
$iOO  a  year.  P'riction  soon  arose,  however, 
with  the  town  authorities.  The  corporation, 
for  instance,  proposed  the  introduction  of 
sewing  and  cooking.  This  was  opposed. 
The  corporation  has  now  given  up  all  inter- 
ference with  the  management,  but  still  gives 
the  use  of  the  property,  and  till  a  few  years 
ago  paid  a  tjuarter  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 
I  he  free  library,  containing  about  4O00  books, 
was  given  to  the  town  as  a  memorial  of  the 
company's  treasurer.  At  present  there  are 
about  a  thousand  cards  out;  most  of  tiiem 
taken  by  employees  of  the  company. 

In  the  matter  of  houses  it  was  hard  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  all  Some  wanted  stahrs  leading 
directly  from  the  front  door ;  odiers  wanted  a 
large  reception  hall  with  stairs  leading  from 
one  of  the  other  rooms  ;  some  preferred  a  bath 
upstairs ;  others,  downstairs ;  ana  so  on.  1  o 
meet  these  requirements  several  styles  of 
houses  and  tenements  have  been  built  The 
least  expensive  homes  are  ra  tenements. 
Here  three  rooms,  without  water,  plumbing, 
or  modern  improvements  of  any  kind,  rent  for 
fi.50  a  month.  In  some  such  cases  the 
rooms  are  not  connected.  This  is  the  old 
style.  Some  of  these  tenements  have  ten  or 
twelve  rooms,  with  a  couunon  stairway.  Only 
two  beds  are  allowed  in  a  room,  and  not  more 
than  four  people.  This  was  a  necessary 
provision  because,  especially  among  the 
foreigners,  overcrowding  was  the  rule. 
In  some  cases  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
were  found  occupying  the  same  room. 
Some  of  the  four-rocim  apartments  in  these 
old-style  tenements  rent  for  $i  a  month. 
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Like  the  others,  they  have  no  modern  itn- 
provoncnts. 

For  from  $4  to  |6  a  month,  two-family 
houses  are  provided.  These  are  practically 
separate,  built  as  double  houses,  each  with 
its  own  entrancedoora.  One  or  two  angle 
houses,  without  bath  or  toilet,  rent  at  $6. 
About  a  hundred  8-r(jom  cottages,  built  since 
sewera«]^e  was  introduced,  have  baths  and 
open  plumbing  throughout.  The  lots  aver- 
age 60x135  ^Mt.  Cottages  oC  this  style 
have  1  e  n  found  most  suitable  to  the  major- 
ity of  employees,  Thcir  rent  averages  from 
$5.50  to  $8  a  month. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  A  COMPANY  AS 

I.ANULOKl) 

The  results  of  this  system  are  instructive. 
The  company,  even  at  these  low  rents,  makes 
a  profit  of  about  2  per  cent  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  value  of  its  property  according 
to  the  tax  assessment  has  doubled.  But  many 
of  the  employees  regard  the  plan  as  a  money- 
making  scheme  and  are  disaffected,  though 
their  wi^es  are  good  and  they  are  free  to  rent 
or  not  This  is  especially  the  case  amnnf(  the 
unskilled  and  less  intelligent  class  of  workers. 
All  the  houses  are  rented,  because  rent  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  near-by  villages. 
But  the  tenants  take  no  care  of  the  proper^, 
and  many  have  been  put  out.  The  plan,  then, 
is  at  best  only  a  moderate  success.  The  diffi- 
culty is  twofold.  First,  lack  of  sympathy, 
which  results  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
company's  motive.  Second,  the  lack  of  in- 
dependence which  grows  out  of  corporation 
ownership  of  homes. 

Both  these  difliculttes  have  been  recognized 
by  the  company.  It  built  Recreation  House 
for  the  men,  over  which  it  exercises  no  super- 
vision, but  merely  furnishes  the  building.  The 
men  have  their  own  organization,  elect  their 
own  officers  as  in  a  club,  and  have  put  in  pool- 
tables,  bowlinLC  alleyj^,  etc.,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, i'he  result  is  that  the  men  pay  for 
what  they  get,  and  so  feel  independent.  One 
of  them  referred  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  company  had  ncrthingto  do  with  it.  That 
the  building  had  been  provided  was  taken  as 
a  matter  of  coiu-se.  The  company  could  af- 
ford to  do  it.  Here,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers,  was  the  old  idea  of  charity.  For 
this  reason  sympathy  failed  to  come  as  a  result 


At  the  very  beginning  the  company  had 
planned  to  sell  the  houses,  and  had  begun  to 

do  so,  but  encountered  difficulties  on  that 
side  too.  One  man  who  had  partly  paid  for 
his  home  decided  that  he  could  do  better 
elsewhere,  but,  being  unable  to  sell  at  the 
moment,  held  the  company  to  blame  for  his 
predicament.  In  another  case  a  man  sold 
his  house  to  a  family  that  kept  chickens  and 
pigs  in  the  yard.  To  prevent  further  dilfi- 
culty  the  company  bought  up  all  tiie  houses  it 
had  sold  and  adopted  the  plan  of  renting, 
with  the  results  related  above. 

That  the  workers  do,  however,  actually 
prefer  owning  thdr  homes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  started  a  settlement  just 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  land  owned  by  the 
company.  This  is  called  "  Little  Canada." 
Here  about  twenty  houses,  containing  from 
one  to  three  tenements,  have  been  buitt.  The 
company  is  now  planning  to  follow  the  idea 
here  suj^c^ested,  by  oflFerinf^  either  for  rent  or 
sale,  small  plots  uf  ground  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  factory,  where,  in  addition  to 
having  a  suitable  house,  garden  produce  may 
be  raised.  "  Little  Canada."  then,  illustrates 
in  a  most  practical  way  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering in  plans  tor  "  town  "  betterment  the 
workers'  independence.  Moreover,  it  shows 
tiiat  even  with  moderate  wages  and  no  assur- 
ance of  permanent  work  they  arc  not  averse 
to  "binding"  themselves  by  living  in  their 
own  homes.  What  they  are  averse  to  is 
company  control  of  property. 

THE  RXPF.RIMKNr  Ar   HOrt-.DALK,  MASS. 

In  other  places  where  the  town  is  the  result 
of  the  presence  and  growth  of  a  manufactur- 
ing industry,  the  renting  system  has  been 
carried  out  with  more  apparent  m  'rk"^  n(  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  ui  the 
town  of  Hopedale,  Mass.  Here  the  growth 
of  a  large  loom  industry  belonging  to  the 
Dra[)cr  Company  has  been  lar;:,'c!y  instru- 
rneiUal  in  building  up  the  tmvn.  Hut  iti  the 
case  of  Hopedale,  the  average  wages  are 
higher,  and  a  better  class  of  operatives  is 
employed  than  at  Ludlow.  They  understand 
the  company's  motive  in  proNnding  homes,  even 
though  the  company  receives  the  rent.  In 
such  a  case  the  problem  is  simplified.  But 
it  is  far  from  settled.  In  one  of  two  large 
boarding-houses  in  Hopedale,  for  instance, 
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owned  by  the  company,  an  employee,  speaking 
of  the  number  of  houses  rented  from  the  com- 
pany, said  that  many  were  taken  because  the 
men  had  no  option.  They  had  to  live  some- 
where, and  the  company  owned  most  of  the 
desirable  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
employee  said  that  he  preferred  boarding 
because  he  was  never  sure  when  it  would  come 
his  turn  to  be  laid  off.  These  boarding-  houses 
just  mentioned  have  together  accommodations 
for  about  150  men.  Board  and  lodging  costs 
about  $2  a  day. 

The  houses  built  by  this  company  are 
mostly  double  tenements.  Each  tenement 
rents  for  $3  a  week.  Fifty  cents  a  week 
extra  is  charged  for  a  furnace.  Out  of  this 
amount  the  company  pays  the  water  tax.  In 
that  part  of  the  town  where  niost  of  these 
cottages  are,  the  company  has  built  an  at- 
tractive park,  with  good  roads  and  a  modem 
system  of  sewerage.  Although  the  houses 
vary  in  design,  each  has  a  larj^e  hall,  a  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  pantry  on 
the  first  floor,  the  three  latter  having  hard^ 
wood  floors.  Upstairs  there  are  three  sleeping 
rooms  and  a  bath.  These  houses  represent 
an  investment  by  the  eompany  of  about 
$4000  to  $4500  tor  each  double  tenement. 
The  rent,  which  is  more  reasonable  than  for 
property  not  owned  by  the  company,  returns 
an  interest  of  about  3  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested.  For  such  of  the  employees 
as  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  amount,  cheaper 
houses  have  been  provided  and  rent  from 
$8  to  $10  a  month.  At  present  about  twenty 
brick,  eight-  to  twelve-room  tenement  houses 
are  being  built,  to  provide  still  cheaper  tene- 
ments of  three  or  four  rooms  each. 

To  stimulate  interest,  the  company  offers 
$200  a  year  in  prizes  for  the  best-kept  prop- 
erty. In  this  way,  and  by  refusing  to  let 
their  houses  to  undesirable  tenants,  they  lose 
little  by  deterioration.  Moreover,  the  com- 
pany, by  the  money  spent  in  town  improve- 
ments,—  it  has  built  most  of  the  roads,  a 
town-hall,  a  library,  school,  etc., — has  made 
of  Hopedale  a  most  attractive  place  for  em- 
ployees to  live.  At  present,  however,  about 
half  of  them  live  in  Milford  and  in  the  vil- 
lages near  by. 

Hopedale  has  an  advantaj^e  over  Ludlow 
in  the  fact  that  the  motive  of  the  company  is 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  employees. 


Here,  also,  employees  rent  from  the  company 
because  they  get  more  for  their  money  than 

elsewhere  in  the  village.  In  so  far  they  are 
independent  Hut  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  ot  company  ownership — ot  which 
Hopedale  may  be  taken  as  an  example  — 
complete  independence  is  impossible.  That 
necessary  conditions  of  working  life  do  not, 
however,  preclude  surh  3  pnssibili'^v  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  under  rather  unusual  condi- 
tions in  the  town  of  Vandergrift,  Pa. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  V.XNDERGRIFT,  PA. 

In  1886  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
obtabed  control  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  town  of  Apollo,  near  Pittsburg,  which, 
though  badly  in  need  of  repair,  was  used  for 
some  years,  until  the  growth  of  the  industry 
made  new  buildings  and  machinery  indispen- 
sable.   It  was  a  question  of  rebuilding  in 
Apollo  or  of  !)eginning  anew  elsewhere.  The 
latter  course  was  adopted  and  a  plot  of  land 
purchased  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  old  factory  site.   In  the 
old  town  there  was  very  inadequate  provtston 
for  homes  for  the  mill  hands.    Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  better  this  condition  was  met  by 
opposition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees.  In 
1S93  this  cidininatcd  in  a  strike.    For  t%vo 
months  the  works  were  shut  down.  This 
brought  the  final  decision.    When  the  factory 
was  again  in  operation,  the  company  issued  a 
pamphlet  announcing  that  a  new  town  was  to 
be  built,  in  which  all  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  might  buy  lots.    The  motive  was 
fully  explained.   The  right  sort  of  men  were 
to  have  good  wages  and  permanent  employ- 
ment.    The  pay-roll  would  be  doubled.  The 
only  restriction  was  that  no  liquor  should  be 
sold  on  the  property.    Beyond  that  possession 
was  to  be  absolute.   Moreover,  the  company 
was  neither  to  build  nor  to  furnish  money  for 
the  building  of  houses,  but  was  to  provide  an 
attractive  living-place,  with  good  roads  and 
walks,  artesian  wells,  sewers,  lawns,  electric 
lights,  telegraph,  and  telephone.   No  one  in 
accepting  the  offer  was  bound  to  remain  in 
its  employ.   Only  employees  were  to  be  given 
the  first  choice  of  lots. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  site  was  prepared. 
About  three  and  a  half  miles  of  streets  were 
macadamized.    An  experienced  landscape 
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gardener  laid  out  the  streets  and  parks  ^  a 
nilway  station  was  built ;  then  a  second  an- 
nouncement told  what  had  been  done  and  at 

what  jjrices  the  lots  would  be  sold.  In  Apollo, 
for  the  last  five  years,  lots  had  averaged  thirty- 
one  cents  a  foot  In  Vandergriit,  the  new 
town,  twenty-five  cents  made  the  cost  of  resi- 
dence lots,  measuring  25  x  100  feet,  from 
$750  to  $1050.  Corner  lots  were  larger,  and 
sold  for  forty  cents.  A  certain  number  of 
lots  for  business  purposes  were  offered  at 
seventy-five  and  eighty-five  cents. 

By  the  first  of  June,  1S96,  many  of  the  em- 
phiyees  had  selected  their  lots.  (3n  the  8th 
the  first  sales  took  place,  and  during  the  week 
following,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  em- 
ployees, 276  lots  were  sold  for  $275,013,  Of 
the  entire  800  lots  all  but  about  a  hundred 
have  been  sold.  This  does  not  include  about 
a  hundred  lots  on  the  heights  near  the  town, 
which  sell  at  $too  a  lot,  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  higher  prices.  The  company  still 
owns  about  600  acres  which  can  be  improved 
as  occasion  demands. 

To  build  their  houses  most  of  the  employees 
borrow  from  land  companies.  Two  of  these 
are  estabUshed  in  the  town.  Thev  loan, 
on  mortgage,  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  value.  Four  years  is  the  limit  for  pay- 
ment. The  loan  companies  pay  a  mutual 
dividend.  During  the  past  four  years  about 
$  200,000  has  been  loaned,  and  no  mortgages 
foreclosed. 

It  is  interesting  to  see*  what  wages  have 
made  these  results.  Unskilled  laborers  get 
$1.40  a  day.  The  rollers  are  paid  from  $8 
to  Sio  a  day.  Some  of  the  skilled  workers 
receive  as  high  as  $15  a  day.  The  average 
in  the  entire  factory  is  from  $4  to  $5.  At 
these  wages  the  majority  of  workers  own 
their  own  land  and  homes  without  encum- 
brances. 

SSLP-RSLP.  NOT  CHARirV 

The  confidence  of  the  men  in  the  motive 
of  the  company  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  first  day  of  the  sale  a  number  of 
lots  were  assigned,  while  the  announcement 
of  prices  was  still  in  press.  When  it  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the  men  that 
no  price  had  been  specified,  he  replied  that 
it  didn't  matter  to  him  ;  he  had  been  with 
the  company  long  enough  to  know  that  they 
would  always  do  the  square  thing.  To  this 


confidence  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
largely  due. 

From  the  outset,  the  company  has  helped 
its  men  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  This  has  been  the  idea  in  all 
dealings  with  the  people  of  the  town,  em- 
ployees or  not  Several  lots  put  aside  at  the 
beginning  for  public  buildings  anticipated 
subsequent  needs ;  but  charity  has  been  stu- 
diously avoided.  I'or  instance,  the  company 
offered  the  land  and  half  the  cost  of  building 
of  as  many  churches  as  were  desired,  but 
stipulated  that  each  church  should  cost 
$1 5,000,  and  that  its  members  should  pay 
the  other  half.  A  theatre  was  built  on  simi- 
lar conditions.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
fire  department  and  council  rooms  connected 
with  it,  v-i';  ^35,000.  Of  this  the  company 
paid  j$io,cxx;>  in  return  for  stock. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  company  refined  an 
offer  of  two  thousand  volumes  free  for  the 
town  library.  The  president  said  that,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  nothing  should  be 
done  for  the  people  of  the  town  or  for  em- 
ployees unless  "  diey  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.*' 
A  minister  said  to  him  a  short  time  ago,  "  You 
are  doing  a  fine  work  in  Vandergrift,  Mr. 
McMurtry."  He  replied,  '*  The  men  are 
doing  the  fine  work;  we  are  merely  giving 
them  a  show."  On  another  occasion,  the 
company  was  commended  in  the  presence 
of  the  pre.sident  for  its  philanthropy.  "  Phi- 
lanthropy ?  "  he  replied ;  "  I  tell  you  frankly 
it  is  refined  selfishness^ — but  it  counts  for 
mutual  good."  Apart  from  ha\ing  a  better 
and  more  permanent  class  of  employees,  the 
company  has  made  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
capital  invested,  not  counting  150  lots  and 
considerable  outside  property  still  to  be  im- 
proved. 

The  average  cost  of  houses  built  by  em- 
ployees is  about  $25oa  Of  their  own  accord,* 
the  men  decided  that  all  houses  should  be  at 
least  twenty  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  so  coop- 
erating with  the  company  in  making  the  town 
as  attractive  as  possible.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  large  green,  planted  with  flowers 
and  shrubs.  On  one  side  of  this,  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  are  the  factory  buildings ;  on  the 
other,  the  business  blocks.  The  residence 
streets  arc  laid  out  in  curves,  conforming  to 
the  lay  of  the  land,  and  forming  a  semicircle 
around  the  business  portion  and  the  green. 
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To  avoid  all  paternalism,  the  business  part 
of  the  town  has  been  rented  entirely  to  out" 

siders,  who  own  all  the  stores,  care  having 
been  taken  to  keep  the  company's  employees 
from  interesting  themselves  in  them.  The 
company  still  owns  the  "Inn"  —  a  small 
hotel  built  for  the  accommodation  of  employees 
before  their  homes  were  completed.  But  this, 
t<);^^ether  with  the  water  and  gas  supply 
and  drainage  system,  it  has  offered  to  sell 
to  the  people  at  any  time  at  cost,  for  it 
intends  to  follow  out  the  principles  origi- 
nally laid  down  —  to  make  the  town  entirely 
independent. 

In  tht  factory  little  is  done  for  employees, 
aside  from  giving  them  good  wages  and  mod- 
crate  hours  for  work.  In  the  sheet  mill  the 
men  are  paid  by  the  ton,  and  work  in  three 
turns  uf  eight  hours  each.  In  the  entire 
factory  the  avenge  working  day  is  eight  and 
( :  1  1 1 1  I  1  i ne  hours.  No  provision  is  made 
for  lunth,  because  a  settled  lunch  hour  is  im- 
possible. The  men  eat  their  lunch  when  not 
busy.  Baths  are  not  a  necessity,  because  the 
majority  of  the  workers  have  them  in  their 
own  homes.  A  system  of  benefits  was  tried 
at  the  old  factory  in  Apollo  without  success. 
Here  jt  has  not  been  continued.    The  men  are 


urged  to  insure  themselves  in  outside  com> 
panics.    An  emergency  hospital  has  been 

built  near  the  factory,  and  in  certain  cases 
wages  are  paid  during  illness.  But  this  is 
considered  not  as  an  institution  of  chanty,  but 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  takes 
the  place  in  no  way  of  outside  insurance. 

The  town  of  Vandern;rift,  then,  offers  an 
example  of  a  community  built  up  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help  and  independence.  Workers 
snd  outsiders  form  one  society.  A  delegate 
from  one  of  the  labor  unions  recently  visited 
Vandergrift,  intending  to  show  the  men 
that  in  buying  homes  they  placed  themselves 
under  the  control  of  the  company.  "That 
man  didn't  understand  the  system,"  said  one 
of  the  employees;  "wc  sent  him  back  by  the 
first  train."  This  illustrates  the  spirit  that 
prevails.  "We  are  all  happy  here,"  said 
another,  '*  even  to  the  cat  and  dog."  In  Van> 
dergrift  the  essential  principles  of  bettemoit 
have  been  applied.  The  motive  of  the  com- 
pany was  made  clear,  confidence  was  ob> 
tained,  and  the  entire  plan  was  based  on 
mutual  advantage —writhout  charity.  The 
result  is  independence.  It  stands  for  closer 
industrial  relations  between  employer  and 
employee. 


ANECDOTES  OF  JOHN  MARSHALL 


HIS  lonf,  time  associate,  Justice  Story, 
drew  the  best  pen-picture  of  John 
Marshall  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
"His  body/'  wrote  Story,  "seemed  as  ill  as 
his  mind  was  well  compacted;  he  was  not 
only  withntit  proportion,  but  of  members 
singularly  knit,  that  dangled  from  each  other 
and  looked  half  dislocated.  Habitually,  he 
dressed  very  carelessly  in  the  garb,  but  I 
would  not  dare  to  say  in  the  mode,  of  the 
last  century.  You  would  have  thought  he 
had  on  the  old  clothes  of  a  former  generation, 
not  made  for  him  even  by  some  superannuated 
tailor  of  that  period,  but  gotten  from  the 
wardrobe  of  some  antiquated  slop-shop  of 
second-hand  raiment.  Shapeless  as  he  was, 
he  would  probably  have  defied  ail  fitting  by 
whatever  skill  of  the  shears ;  judge,  then,  how 
the  vestments  of  an  age  when  apparently 


coats  and  breeches  were  cut  for  nobody  in 
particular,  and  waistcoats  were  almost  dress- 
ing-gowns, sat  upon  him."  Story,  in  another 
description,  says  Marshall's  hair  was  black, 
his  eyes  small  and  twinkling,  his  forehead 
rather  low,  but  his  features  generally  harmo- 
nious; and  he  speaks  of  an  occasional  em- 
barrassment in  his  speech,  from  a  hesitancy 
and  drawling,  of  a  laugh  ''too  hearty  for  an 
intriguer,"  and  of  his  good  •  i  per  and  un- 
wearied patience  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
study. 

A  gentleman,  long  resident  in  Washington, 
has  often  told  the  writer  how  his  father,  a 
practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Court,  once 
sent  him  to  the  house  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice for  some  legal  papers.  He  presented 
his  father's  note,  and  Marshall  was  quick  to 
detect  the  basbf  ulness  of  the  lad.   He  read 
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the  note,  selected  the  papers,  tied  them  up  in 
a  bundle,  and  then  aaid :  "  Billy,  I  believe  I 
can  beat  you  playing  mftrbles;  cotiic  into  the 
yard,  nnd  wc  will  have  a  f^amc."  The  boy 
assented,  and  soon  he  was  cnt^a-^ed  in  childish 
play  with  the  Chict  J  usticc.  Ail  his  embarrass- 
ment was  gone,  and  the  game  proved  an 
exciting  one,  both  being  skilful  players. 

Marshall,  when  Chief  Justice,  passed  much 
of  his  time  at  his  home  in  Richmond.  The 
court  had  a  small  docket  in  those  days,  and 
the  vacations  were  more  frequent  than  now 
and  ttf  lonf;er  duration,  lie  would  bundle 
up  cases,  <;o  to  Richmond  for  the  vacation, 
and  write  his  decisions  there.  He  had  a 
spacious  house  of  colonial  design  in  the  city 
(now  occupied  by  his  granddaughters),  ai^ 
in  his  grounds  was  a  noted  spring  of  pure 
water,  surrounded  by  splendid  elms  and  giant 
oaks.  The  great  jurist,  in  pleasant  weather, 
would -retire  to  this  spring  to  read  and  pon> 
der  the  cases  before  him. 

A  short  time  ago  a  very  distinguished  vis- 
itor from  a  distance  went  to  see  Marsiiall's 
granddaughters,  and  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
Chief  Justice's  great  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Turning  suddenly  to  one  of  the  ladies,  he 
asked :  — 

*'  Do  you  not  think  so,  madam  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know/'  she  answered  quietly  and 
rather  abstractedly,  "but  I  do  know  if  he 
had  lived  iix  i86i  be  would  have  gone  with 
Virginia." 

One  day,  Judge  Marshall,  engrossed  in  hb 

reflections,  was  driving  over  the  wretched 
roads  of  North  Carolina  on  his  wav  to  K:' 
leigh  in  a  stick  gig.  His  horse  turned  out  ui 
the  road,  and  the  sulky  ran  over  a  sapling  and 
was  tilted  so  as  to  arouse  the  Judge.  When 
he  found  that  he  could  move  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  an  old  Negro  who  had  come  along 
solved  the  difficulty. 

*'  My  ole  marster,"  he  asked,  "  what  fer  you 
don't  back  your  horse  ?  " 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  Judge,  and  he  acted 
as  advised.  Thanking  his  deliverer  heartily, 
he  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  change,  but  he 
did  not  have  any. 

"Never  mind,  old  man,"  he  said.  "I  shall 
stop  at  the  tavern  and  leave  some  money  for 
you  with  the  landlord. ' 

The  old  Negro  was  not  impressed  with  the 
atraager,  but  he  called  at  the  tavern,  and  asked 


the  keeper  if  an  old  gentleman  had  left  any< 

thing  there  for  him. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  landlord,  "he  left  a 

silver  dollar  for  you.    What  do  you  think  of 

that  old  gentleman  f  " 

The  Negro  gazed  at  the  dollar  and  said : 
*'  He  was  a  gem'man,  for  sho' ;  but  '*  —  pat* 

ting  his  forehead — "  he  didn't  have  much  in 

here." 

Stronger  than  Marshall's  love  for  his  chil- 
dren was  his  love  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, during  the  many  years  that  she  was  un 
invalid,  never  attended  church.  Her  husband 
before  he  went  there  on  Sunday  mornings 
always  read  the  service  to  her,  and  alter  her 
death  he  continued  this  practice  seated  in 
hb  own  chair  near  the  one  she  was  wont  to 
occupy.  "From  the  hour  of  our  union  to 
that  of  our  separation,"  he  wrote  on  the  first 
annivnmry  of  her  death,  "I  never  ceased  to 
thank  Heaven  for  this  its  best  gift."  And— 
"  I  have  lost  her,  and  with  her  the  .solace  of 
my  life.  Yet  she  still  remains  the  companion 
of  my  retired  hours,  still  occupies  my  inmost 
bosom.  When  alone  and  unemployed  my 
mind  still  recurs  to  her." 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  bodv,  Marshall, 
like  Washington,  had  nothing  to  tear  from 
great  labor.  When  Erskine  took  leave  of  the 
bar  to  become  chancellor,  he  boasted  that  in 
sevcn-and-twcnty  years  indisposition  had  never 
kept  him  from  court.  Marshall  never  boasted  ; 
but  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that  tor  thirty-three 
years  he  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the 
bench,  but  almost  always  at  his  post,  with 
wonderful  capacity  of  body  and  mind.  Boy- 
ish buoyancy  of  spirits  remained  with  him  to 
the  last  When  more  than  seventy-five  years 
old,  he  still  relished  with  undiminished  sest 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  the  club,  nor  did 
his  right  hand  ever  forget  its  cunning  atqiioits. 

The  erroneous  report  has  been  published 
that  the  Marshall  tombs  (of  the  Justice  and 
his  wife)  are  in  a  shamefully  neglected  con- 
dition. These  tombs  arc  in  old  Shockoe 
cemetery  at  Richmond,  which  at  the  time  of 
Marshall's  death  was  the  principal  burying- 
ground  of  the  city.  There  are  ^aves  there 
of  many  families  which  are  entireh  t  xtinct, 
and  some  are  in  bad  condition;  but  the  Mar- 
shall tuntbs  are  square,  substantial,  and  well 
cared  for,  and  the  sod  around  them  is  neat 
and  green. 
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IT  used  to  be  said  of  Louis  Napoleon  that 
he  deceived  Europe  twice  —  once  when 
he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  off  as 

an  idiot,  and  again  when  he  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  statesman.  Of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  it  may  at  best  be  said  that  he 
has  deceived  Europe  once.  As  Prince  Will- 
iara  and  again  as  Crown  Prin  <  he  puzaled 
almost  as  much  as  he  alienated,  lie  seemed 
indeed  at  one  time  to  find  positive  pleasure  in 
making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  people  to 
detect  in  him  anything  but  a  rather  aelf>wil1ed 
and  theatrical  youth,  consumed  with  Chauvin- 
ism, and  lending  himself  with  an  avidity  that 
seemed  more  i*"rench  than  German  to  the 
easy  histrionics  of  militarism.  Wherever  he 
went  the  full  stage-effects  of  a  regimental 
scttinf^  went  with  him.  Whenever  he  spoke 
it  was  in  tlaming  apostrophe  of  the  sword  and 
martial  glory  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  world  is  rather  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  princely  rhetoricians,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  he  used  his  genuine 
powers  of  declamation  created  more  disqui- 
etude than  admiration.  Moreover,  the  per* 
petual  ratding  ol  the  sabre,  especially  for 
Constitutionalists  of  the  severe  British  type, 
did  nothing  to  di<;perse  that  sense  of  inse- 
curity, that  atmosphere  of  glittering  charla- 
tanerie^  which  kept  the  world  so  long  on  a 
nervous  stretch. 

The  matter  wore  quite  another  air  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erick was  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  throat, 
and  might  even  fail  to  survive  his  venerable 
father.  The  world  watched  that  |)iteotis  race 
for  death  in  an  anL;uish  of  svni])athy  it  had 
not  felt  since  the  days  of  i'residcnt  Garfield's 
long  agony.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
details  of  that  unhappy  time.  It  was  a  period 


of  blunder  and  misunderstanding  all  round,  a 
wretched,  lingering  tragedy  dragged  out  under 
the  eye  of  the  whole  world.  Crown  Prince  Will* 
iam  had  his  full  share  of  the  mistakes.  Public 
attention  was  fastened  upon  him  as  the  com- 
ing Emperor,  and  he  could  not  help  showing 
his  consciousness  of  it  He  seemed  at  times 
to  act  as  though  his  father  were  already  in 
the  grave.  His  speeches  multiplied  in  vehe- 
mence and  fervid  imagery,  and  not  a  chance 
was  let  slip  by  of  posing  before  the  people  in 
full  pageantry  of  war. 

As  Crown  Prince  he  brought  himself  into 
a  prominence  which,  considering  the  shadow 
that  lay  across  his  father's  life,  struck  for- 
eigners as  scarcely  in  good  taste  But  what- 
e\  er  the  rest  of  Europe  might  have  thought 
of  it,  in  Germany  his  speeches  and  lime-light 
effects  made  him  the  darling  of  the  masses, 
and  his  barely  veiled  antagonism  to  the  Eng- 
lish influences  which  surrounded  his  father 
won  him  the  devotion  of  the  army  and  aris^ 
tocracy.  The  outside  world,  however,  saw 
in  him  and  continued  for  many  years  to  see 
in  him  only  a  prancing  German  edition  of 
Harry  Hotspur,  dashing,  wilful,  with  an 
instinct  for  fla.shy  and  inopportune  display, 
and  terribly  fond  of  beating  the  war-drum  — 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  Prince  whose  accession 
to  the  dominant  throne  of  Europe  could  be 
hailed  by  foreign  Powers  with  warmth. 

Nor  was  their  uneasiness  lessened  by  the 
opening  act  of  the  young  Emperor's  reign. 
His  father's  ambition  was  to  be  *'a  citizen- 
king";  William  II. 's  evidently  was  that  of 
"a  war-lord."  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
close  of  Frederick  the  Noble's  pathetic  ninetv- 
nine  days'  reign,  his  successor  had  issued  thrill- 
ing and  exalted  addresses  to  his  army  and 
navy.    Within  six  weeks,  with  quivering 
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and,  as  some  thought,  unseemly  haste,  he 
had  virited  Peterhof,  Stockholm,  and  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  that  neither  Denmark  nor  France 

mi":ht  be  under  anv  illusions  as  to  where  he 
stood  un  the  N'orth-Schlcswig  question  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  he  declared  on  his  return 
that  "we  would  rather  leave  our  united  eigh- 
teen Army  Corps  and  our  forty-two  millions 
of  inhabitants  lying  on  the  field  of  battle  than 
relinquish  one  single  stone  of  what  was  won 
by  my  father  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles." 

Therewith  the  young  Kaiser  set  himself  to 
rejuvenate  the  services  by  weeding  out  old 
and  incompetent  oflFicers  with  a  merciless  eye 
to  public  efficiency  ;  reorganized  the  minis- 
terial and  diplomatic  bureaus ;  commanded  an 
army  corps  at  the  manoeuvres ;  and  before  the 
astonished  world  could  draw  its  breath,  was 
off  again  on  another  tour  —  this  time  to  the 
capitals  of  his  allies  in  the  Dreibund.  For 
some  years  after  his  accession  Europe  liter- 
ally hugged  itself  in  ajjprehension  of  \vh:it  he 
might  be  up  to  next.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
pose  to  stand  out  as  V enfant  terrible  among 
sovereigns,  to  be  perpetually  startling  the 
world  by  some  freakish  impulse,  some  gro- 
tesque oration,  some  new  display  of  mere- 
tricious versatility.  The  world  watched  his 
manifold  changes  with  laughter,  amaiemeni; 
and  half-scandalized  applause.  William  the 
Traveller,  William  the  Orator,  William  pas- 
sionatclv  pronoundinj;  the  doctrine  of  divine 
right,  W:iuam  scolding  his  nobles  and  citizen 
subjects  and  glorifying  his  army,  William 
devising  new  uniforms  and  court  dresses, 
William  "dashing  to  pieces  all  who  oppose 
me,"  William  the  Colonizer,  William  building 
a  fleet,  William  painting  pictures,  William 
dismisnng  Bismarck  and  becoming  in  truth 
William  the  Second  to  None,  —  in  all  his 
characters  he  amused,  myslihed,  shocked,  or 
disturbed  the  wondering  world. 

But  we  have  grown  used  to  the  Kaiser  now. 
It  may  be  that  the  first  hot  flush  of  youth  has 
passed  and  left  him  less  exuberant,  or  that  we 
have  revised  our  early  impressions.  Anyhow 
there  has  been  a  change.  No  one  to-day 
thinks  of  the  German  Emperor  as  a  peril  to 
European  peace.  No  one  imagines  that  he 
will  ever  wage  a  war  for  priory  as  Frederick 
the  Great  did,  or  indeed  for  anything  but  the 
defence  of  his  Empire.  The  nervousness  he 
once  excited  has  died  down.   But  for  an 


occasional  indiscretion,  like  his  telegram  to 
President  Krueger  or  his  injunction  to  the 

Chinese  expedition  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Attila,  it  would  have  disappeared  altogether. 
The  world  has  come  to  see  the  man  beneath 
the  trappings.  Under  an  odd  covering  of 
mediaeval  instincts  and  impetuous  deed  and 
word  it  recognizes  a  really  statesmanlike 
mind  and  a  supreme  ability  to  turn  every 
accident  of  international  politics  to  his  coun- 
try's use.  Indeed,  using  the  word  in  its 
narrower  sense,  as  one  would  use  it,  for  in* 
stance,  in  speaking  of  Disraeli,  one  might 
properly  describe  the  Kaiser  as  the  most 
remarkable  statesman  in  Europe.  He  is 
laughed  at  no  longer —  a  man  who  can  live 
down  laughter  can  live  down  anything;  or 
if  we  are  forced  to  an  occasional  smile,  it 
embraces  not  the  man,  but  only  some  odd 
way  he  has  of  displaying  hims^.  I  have 
always  thought  that  those  amazing  "  mailed 
fist  '*  speeches  at  Kiel,  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  Kiao-chou,  were  typical  of  the  Imperial 
methods.  First  the  bombast  and  dramatics 
and  inflated  rhetoric  that  beguiled  the  whole 
world  with  merriment,  and  then  the  sharp 
and  supreme  stroke  of  policy  that  brought 
its  merriment  to  a  sudden  stop.  It  was  a  coup 
worthy  of  the  man  who  had  studied  statesman* 
ship  under  Bismarck,  strategy  under  Moltke, 
and  the  craft  of  kings  under  William. 

The  world  had  one  opinion  ot  Louts  Napo- 
leon when  he  dawdled  round  English  race- 
courses and  gambling  houses,  and  anoth^ 
and  very  different  opinion  when  he  flashed 
upon  the  world  as  the  author  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  The  two  estimates  hardly  di£fered 
so  greatly  as  people's  judgment  of  the  Ger> 
man  Emperor  in  1890  and  their  judgment  of 
him  to-day. 

Germany,  one  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
is  still  only  half  a  nation,  and  needs  and  will 
need  for  some  time  yet  a  strong  paternal 
government  to  rally  round.  The  war  of  1870 
achieved  a  political  unity,  hut  even  its  fierce 
flames  could  not  wholly  destroy  that  localism 
of  interest  and  aim,  that  narrow  and  stubborn 
particularism,  which  runs  all  through  the  tale 
of  German  hi.'>tory  Onlv  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent absolutism,  creating  and  infusing  a 
sense  of  oneness  and  common  patriotism, 
can  do  that.  The  Kaiser  never  loses  sight 
of  this  ne^ssity  of  generating  a  spirit  of 
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broad  nationality ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
such  a  task  to  address  himself  to  explains 
much  that  seetns  obscure  and  fantastic  to 

Englishmen  or  Americans;  explains,  for 
example,  his  insistence  on  the  divine  right 
by  which  he  holds  his  title,  the  emphasis  he 
lays  on  the  sacredness  of  sJlegiance,  and  the 
habitual  glorification  of  himself  as  the  figure- 
head of  the  state.  Americans  may  at  least 
sympathize  with  the  Kaiser's  strainings  after 
something^  more  than  a  localized  loyalty  when 
they  recall  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
early  history  and  remember  the  all  but  insu- 
perable obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  Ameri- 
can unity  by  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
states.  In  Germany  the  honest  but  petty 
idea  of  state  patriotism,  being  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  fortunes  of  some  reigning 
House,  struck  far  deeper  roots  than  else- 
where. Hbtory,  geography,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  German  temperament  made  it 
the  pnliiical  curse  of  ihc  country.  For  whole 
centuries  the  Germans  knew  no  middle  term 
between  the  village  and  the  entire  world.  Of 
the  nation  both  the  sense  and  the  meaningr 
were  lost;  and  except  politically  I  doubt 
whether  they  are  even  yet  wholly  found. 
Where  the  American  has  schooled  himself 
on  the  whole  to  put  the  nation  before  the 
state,  the  first  instinct  of  the  German  is  still 
to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence;  and  in 
combating  this  instinct,  in  bending  it  to  the 
precepts  of  disciplined  duty,  lies  the  first 
task  of  Imperial  statesmanship. 

It  is  a  task  beset  with  diflRcuUies.  The 
German  Empire  is  made  up  of  thi-  fu«;ion  of 
twenty-tive  distinct  and  sovereign  entities  — 
four  kingdoms,  six  Grand  Duchies,  five  Duch- 
ies, seven  Principalities,  three  Free  Towns,  and 
the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Within 
his  own  domains  each  ruler,  whatever  his 
title  —  King,  Prince,  Grand  Duke,  or  Duke  — 
is  virtually  omnipotent.  Each,  too,  is  as  in- 
dependent of  the  German  Emj^cror  in  all 
local  matters  as  any  governor  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  is  of  the  President. 

It  needs  vigilance,  activity,  and  a  rigid 
insistence  on  his  prerogatives  to  enable  the 
Kaiser  to  disentangle  himself  from  tlie  crowd 
of  petty  princelin^^s  and  to  educate  his  people 
up  to  the  point  of  subordinating  the  state  to 
the  Empire.  The  coincidence  of  a  weak 
HohenxoUein  with  one  or  two  able  and  am- 


bitious Grand  Dukes  or  kinglets  may  yet 
produce  a  severe  constitutional  deadlock. 

Even  as  it  is,  probably  one  man  out  of  every 
ten  is  disaffected  to  the  Empire;  some  be- 
cause they  are  Southern  Catholics  and  resent 
the  rulcrsbip  of  Protestant  Prussia  almost  as 
much  as  they  resent  the  exduskm  of  the 
Jesuits ;  some  because  they  are  ultra-Liberals 
of  the  extremest  doctrinaire  type  and  impa- 
tient of  everything  short  of  the  full  shibbo- 
leths of  democracy^  impatient  of  Prussian 
paternalism,  of  a  I^liamentary  regime  with- 
out  the  party  system,  of  ministers  re5?pon!!;ible 
to  the  Crown  instead  of  to  the  people,  of  the 
ubiquitous  police  agent,  of  whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  domhdon  of  the  incorrigible 
mob ;  others,  again,  because  they  are  Social 
Democrats  and  in  opposition  to  everything; 
others  from  an  oid  standing  jealousy  of 
Prussia  and  resentment  of  ''Prussian  arro- 
gance." It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  most  persistent  and  capable  foes  of  the 
German  Empire  are  within  her  own  borders. 

Against  these  centrifugal  forces  the  Kaiser 
has  striven  with  indomitable  vigor  and  abili^, 
and  on  the  whole  with  success. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  many  gaps 
have  yet  to  be  bridged  over.  The  concen- 
trated provincialism  of  the  aristocracy  most 
be  exorcised  if  the  Crown  is  not  to  lose  what 
should  be  its  strongest  connecting  link  with 
the  people.  The  growth  of  bociahsm,  the 
double-faced  loyalty  of  the  Clericals  and  the 
intemperate  doctrinairism  of  the  Liberals, 
are  each  and  all  menaces  to  the  domestic 
future. 

Germany,  at  present,  is  half  English  at  one 
end  and  half  Russian  at  the  other  ~  an  autoc- 
racy based  on  universal  suffrage.   It  is  likely 

before  another  fifty  years  have  ^^one  by  to  be 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other ;  and  looking  to 
the  history  and  temper  of  the  Hohenzollcrns 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  lapse  into  con- 
stitutionalism will  be  wholly  without  convul- 
sions. There  are,  therefore,  grave  times  ahead 
of  Germany.  But  at  present  one  must  note 
it  as  a  tribute  to  the  Kaiser's  skill  that  Ger- 
many is  the  one  Continental  power  that  feels 
herself  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  wave,  that 
has  the  invigorating  consciousness  of  a  great 
destiny  within  her.  The  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  finds  her  the  queen  of  the  Continent 
and  confidently  facing  the  future. 
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Of  the  part  Germany  is  to  play  in  that 
future  the  Kaiser  has  large  and  grandiose 
views»  and  a  clever  knack  of  getting  them 

realized.  Nothinj^  except  the  imposing  de- 
velopment ot  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East 
has  been  finer  to  watch  of  late  years  than  the 
masterful  fashion  in  which  he  has  transformed 
Germany  from  a  European  state  into  a  world- 
power.  The  days  —  as  Hcrr  von  Hulow,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  was  explaining  about 
a  year  ago  —  when  the  German  abandoned  to 
one  of  his  neighbors  the  earth  and  to  another 
the  sea,  and  when  he  reserved  to  himself  only 
the  heavens  above,  the  throne  of  pure  doc- 
uinaire  theory,  —  are  dead  and  gone.  That 
is  a  point  which  the  Kaiser  never  wearies  of 
hammering  home.  In  sca.son  and  out,  whether 
an  occasion  pre.scnt.s  itself  naturally  or  has  to 
be  manufactured  tor  the  purpose,  he  preaches 
the  gospel  of  WcltpoUtik,  Perhaps  his  expo- 
sition of  it  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  both 
his  best  and  pithtest. 

*'  The  nrcan  is  indisppnsible  to  th?  ^e.itnpss  of 
Germany.  But  the  ocean  proves,  too,  that  no  great 
decision  can  now  be  taken  at  sea,  or  on  distant  lands 
beyond  the  sea,  without  Germany  and  without  the 
German  Ktnperor.  I  <lo  nnt  ronsidcr  that  the  ( ler- 
man  nation  fought  and  i>ied  and  conquered  thirty 
years  ago  in  order  to  allow  itself  to  be  thrust  aside 
at  the  settlement  of  great  questions  of  foreign  poll 
tics.  Were  th:it  to  take  place,  it  would  be  the  end 
once  for  all  of  liie  i>osition  of  the  German  nation  as 
a  world-power ;  I  do  not  mean  to  let  things  come 
to  that  pass.  Ruthlessly  to  empfoy  !>nitah!e,  and, 
when  it  is  imperative,  the  sharpest,  means  to  carry 
out  this  policy  is  not  merely  my  duty;  it  is  my 
highest  privilege." 

Duty  or  privilege,  or  both,  the  Kaiser 

presses  forward  to  his  goal  unfalteringly. 
The  cnjcMULS,  it  is  true,  have  not  so  far  proved 
a  trreat  success.  The  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year  show  that  subsidies  from  the  Im- 
perial exchequer  of  just  under  $6,  $00,006  will 
be  needed  to  balance  the  African  and  Pacific 
accounts.  I  have  s^one  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  Germany's  transmarine  posses- 
sions and  cannot  find  that  more  than  3500 
Germans— of  whom  nearly  1500  arc  officials 
—  have  settled  under  the  Gi.Tnvan  flnj:^.  In 
Atrica  (iermany  controls  an  area  of  1,000,000 
square  miles  and  an  estimated  population  of 
about  14,000,000.  Her  stake  in  that  continent 
will  be  considerably  increased  when  the  Angto- 


Gcrrnan  agreement  of  1898,  which  provides 
for  the  divi^on  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Africa  between  England  and  Germany, 
takes  effect.  But  it  i.s  clear  that  Germany's 
holdings  in  Togoland,  the  Caroeroons,  and 
east  and  southwest  A^ca  are  not  in  any 
real  sense  colonies.  They  are  merely  trading 
stations,  admirably  administered  in  many 
ways,  but  incapable  of  receiving  the  surplus 
population  of  the  Fatherland  or  of  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  Germany 
has  not  yet  founded  a  single  community  of 
the  type  of  the  British  self-governinf^  colo- 
nies— a  community,  that  is,  which  promises 
to  maintain  and  spread  German  civilization, 
language,  and  law.  Politically  and  strategi- 
cally her  .scattered  possessions  in  Africa  and 
the  Pacific  are  hostaj^cs  to  fortune.  The 
common  explanation  of  the  virtual  failure  of 
Greater  Germany -~  that  the  Germans  are  at 
present  too  military  and  bureaucratic  in  form 
and  spirit  to  colonize  successfully  —  \%  only 
partially  true.  No  doubt  the  German  emi-  , 
grant  does  complain  of  being  dogged  by  the 
drill-sergeant  and  half  strangled  by  official- 
dom, and  no  dDubt  his  complaints  are  largely 
justified  and  the  German  sy.'^tem  not  )'et  suf- 
hciently  elastic.  But  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
especially  such  towns  as  Strasburg,  where 
the  Germans  have  done  more  in  thirty  years 
than  the  French  ever  did  in  two  hundred, 
prove  that  the  Germans  are  capable  of  the 
soundest  and  most  vigorous  kind  of  adminis- 
trative work.  The  real  fact  is  that  Germany 
came  too  late  into  the  colonizing  field.  Herr 
Richter  was  right  when  he  exclaimed  in  the 
Reichstag :  "  Cake !  The  cake  was  divided 
long  ago  I That  is  it.  Germany  has  had 
to  content  herself  with  the  crumbs  from  the 
table.  Wherever  she  turns  in  Africa  or  the 
Pacific  she  finds  the  really  tempting  and  valu- 
able regions  already  preempted.  Her  road 
is  blocked,  and  the  question  whether  she  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  civilizing 
agents  of  the  earth  decided  against  her. 

The  Kaiser  may  go  on  annexing  swamp 
after  swamp  and  coaling  station  after  coaling 
station,  but  he  will  find  himself  in  the  end 
no  more  a  veritable  rnlnnial  power  than  he  is 
now,  unless  he  strikes  out  on  a  new  trail. 
But  this,  it  may  be  said,  he  has  already  done 
in  China.  In  spite  of  its  unhealthiness,  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  commercial  opportunities  of 
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Kiao-Chou  and  its  hinterland,  and  expect 
before  long  to  see  Germany  pegging  out  a 
considerably  larger  claim  in  Shantung  than 
she  has  yet  secured.  Even  so  the  vigilant 
rivairies  of  England,  Russia,  and  Japan  set  a 
distinct  limit  to  her  ambitions ;  and  while  its 
return  in  trade  and  its  value  as  a  pmnt  d^appui 
may  always  be  solid,  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  Shantung  becoming  a  field  for  German 
emigration  or  a  colony  in  any  vital  sense  of 
the  word.  If  Germany  is  ever  seriously  to 
emulate  the  Imperial  career  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  not  in  Africa  or  in  the  Pacific  or  in 
China  that  she  will  have  to  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Greater  Germany,  but  in  South 
America  and  Asia  Minor. 

Germany  is  now  exporting  to  South  Amer- 
ica poods  to  the  value  of  nearly  $50,000,000 
a  year,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  goes  to 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico;  and  in 
these  four  republics  the  number  of  German 
settlers  seems  tn  be  not  far  short  of  lOO.OOO. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  trading,  not  the 
laboring  classes,  keep  well  in  touch  with  the 
fatherland,  and  form  a  prosperous,  influential, 
and  clannish  community.  If  the  Germans 
have  not  done  as  much  as  the  English  to 
exploit  South  America,  it  is  simply  because 
they  came  there  later.  Since  their  arrival 
they  have  managed,  as  they  always  do,  to  get 
ahead  of  their  rivals,  and  now  own  a  very 
considerable  share  of  the  mining,  railroad, 
and  banking  concessions,  while  more  than 
one  South  American  loan  has  been  success- 
fully floated  in  Berlin.  It  is  possible  under 
these  circumstances  to  imagine  many  things. 
South  America  is  the  land  of  upheavals.  A 
spirit  of  revolutionary  turbulence  broods  over 
the  entire  continent  from  Patagonia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  ;  and  one  knows  how  conven- 
iently apt  the  projicrty  of  the  citizens  of  a 
country  that  is  bent  on  expansion  is  to  get 
damaged,  and  to  need  protection  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  disorder.  Imagine,  for 
instance,  the  outbreak  of  such  a  revolution  as 
plunged  Paraguay  thirty  years  ago  into  a  wel- 
ter of  anarchy  and  savage  warfare.  Who  could 
guarantee  in  such  an  event  that  the  Kaiser 
mii^ht  not  think  German  interests  sufficientlv 
endangered  to  warrant  some  such  intervention 
as  wrested  Kiao-Chou  from  China  ?  Or  con- 
cdve  100,000  Germans  settled  in  Brazil  How 
long  would  they  be  likely  to  remain  satisfied 


with  the  mestizo  attorneys  and  political  ad- 
venturers in  control  of  the  government  at 
Rio  Janeiro }  Or  suppose,  once  more,  a 
German  warship  destroyed  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can port  as  the  Maine  was  destroyed.  The 
Kaiser,  any  Kaiser,  would  as  soon  think  of 
abdicating  as  of  hesitating  to  make  war  under 
such  provocation,  or,  having  made  war,  of 
shrinkincf  from  the  only  means  of  preventing' 
such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
say  that  any  of  these  things  must  or  even  will 
happen;  I  merely  state  the  possibilities  — 
they  may  happen.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  in- 
credible that  South  America  should  remain 
for  another  fifty  years  as  it  is  now.  Starting 
from  that  supposition  and  putting,  on  the 
one  side,  Germany's  holdings  and  settlements 
in  South  America,  the  Kaiser's  eagerness  to 
acquire  territory,  and  the  sporadic  unrest  that 
might  easily  justify  such  acquisition,  and.  on 
t'lc  ther  side,  the  deep  and  determined 
loyalty  of  Americans  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  their  absolute  refusal  to  share  their  con- 
tinent with  Europe,  —  and  one  arrives  at  a 
situation  which,  if  not  immediately  dangerous^ 
has  in  it  some  fairly  obvious  elements  of 
anxiety.  I  conceive  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can question  may  yet  vitally  influence  the  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

That,  however,  is  an  affaur  possibly  of  the 
distant  future;  German  expansion  in  Asia 
Minor  is  a  matter  of  here  and  now.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  whatever  country  might  stand 
first  in  the  good>will  of  the  Sultan,  Germany 
always  stood  second.  Russia,  England,  or 
France  might,  for  a  moment,  be  the  prepon- 
derating influence  at  Constantinople ;  but  their 
rivalries  and  changes  of  fortune  never  seemed 
to  affect  the  solid,  unvarying  position  of  Ger- 
many. Whoever  had  the  Sultan's  car,  Ger- 
nianv  was  always  just  behind  the  throne.  It 
is  only  oiie  more  proof  of  the  Kaiser's  pohti- 
cal  sagacity  that  he  has  now  elbowed  out  his 
competitors  and  is  accepted  at  the  Gildiry 
Kiosk  as  Turkey's  best  and  only  friend  in 
Europe.  His  officers  have  drilled  the  Otto- 
man army ;  whatever  of  European  varnish  is 
visible  in  the  Turkish  government  is  of  Ger- 
man make.  Russian  authority  at  Constanti- 
nople is  founded  on  the  fears  of  the  Sultan  ; 
Germany's  on  a  businesslike  friendship.  The 
Kaiser  did  the  Sultan  an  inestimable  service 
when  he  thwarted  and  restrained  the  Concert 
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of  Europe  after  the  Armenian  massacres.  It 

VfAS  not  a  service  rendered  />ottr  Us  beaux y*we 

Abdul.  The  K:user  did  not  affront  the 
civilized  inslincls  and  emotions  of  the  world 
fur  nothing.  His  reward  lies  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor 

Thither  within  the  last  decade  have  flocked 
the  German  bae^man,  the  German  banker, 
engineer,  and  colonist  in  their  thousands, 
German  capital  is  building  one  road  from 
Bagdad  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  another  from  Constantino|;)le  to  Biredjik, 
on  the  ui)per  waters  of  the  lui[)hrates.  Ger- 
many, in  sliort,  has  carved  out  in  the  near 
East,  among  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  a  sphere  of  commercial  and 
political  interest  which,  if  all  goes  well,  and  if 
Russia  can  be  soothed  into  acquiescence,  may 
yet  be  a  veritable  part  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  Kaiser's  visit  to  the  Holy  Places  at  the 
end  of  iSqS,  most  adroitly  converted  by  him 
into  an  occasion  of  gratifying  both  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pope,  was  really  a  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  estate  he  hopes  to  fall  heir  to.  He 
came  back  from  it  with  some  valuable  conces- 
sions for  German  merchants  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  future  may  quite  easily  see  more 
astonishing  developments  than  the  planting 
of  the  German  Eagle  in  Palestine,  at  Acre,  or 
the  little  port  of  Haifa,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  prosperous  German  colony  on  the  fertile 
soil  of  Syria. 

Those  regions  have  still  an  immense  part  to 
play  in  the  world's  h^ory.  It  is  even  possible 
th^t  the  German  expansionists,  of  whom  the 
Kaiser  is  the  apostle,  do  not  err  when  they 
estimate  tiiat  a  new  German  nation  of  ten 
miUion  people  could  support  itself  on  the 
resources  of  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  at  all 
events,  seems  destined  to  rise  from  its  ashes, 
and  cities  more  magnilicent  than  they  may 
yet  cover  the  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
The  power  that  gets  the  strongest  foothold  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  will  not  only  control  the 
great  world-road  that  is  to  connect  Constanti- 
nople via  Falestme,  Persia,  India,  and  Bur- 
mah  with  Hong  Kong,  but  will  also  be  in  a 
position  to  menace  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt, 
and  dominate  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Near  as  in  the  Far  East  Germany  is  playing 
for  big  stakes. 

One  may  therefore  conclude  that  while 
aome  of  Germany's  holdings  in  Africa  and 


the  Pacific  are  doubtful  assets,  others  like 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  are  well  on  the 

way  to  becoming  self-supporting  distributing 
centres  for  German  trade  ;  that  her  acquisi- 
tions in  China  arc  of  indisputable  value,  and 
that  her  prospects  in  South  America  and 
especially  in  Asia  Minor  are  of  real  promise. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  alone  can  show 
whether  Greater  Germany  is  ever  to  become 
an  outlet  for  the  congested  home  population. 
After  all,  the  wonderful  thing  is  not  that  Ger- 
many's colonies  shoiild  fall  short  of  complete 
success,  but  that  she  should  have  any  colonies 
at  all.  It  is  less  than  thirty  years  since  Bis- 
marck in  his  unrestrained  way  declared  that 
"  as  for  us  Germans,  colonies  would  be  ex- 
actly like  the  silks  and  sables  of  the  Polish 
nobleman  who  had  no  shirt  to  wear  under 
them."  And  possibly  the  real  value  of 
Greater  Gern^any,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  its  effect  on  the 
Fatherland.  Colonies  have  put  the  coping- 
stone  on  Germany's  international  position, 
have  given  an  immense  moral  impetus  to  her 
trad^  and  have  provided  her  subjects  with  a 
common  interest  and  accustomed  them  to  look 
beyond  Europe  and  Berlin  to  wider  fields  of 
action.  They  have  also  placed  within  the 
Kaiser's  reach  an  argumentative  weapon, 
which  he  wields  with  the  deftness  of  the 
most  astute  electioneering  agent,  to  bring 
home  to  his  people  the  necessity  of  a  first- 
class  fleet. 

The  key-note  of  German  foreign  policy  is 
and  inevitably  must  be  friendship  with  Rus- 
sia. After  Bismarcks  valiant  declaration 
that  ''we  Germans  fear  God  and  no  one 
else,"  it  might  seem  unkind  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  Chancellor  had  confounded  the 
Deity  with  the  C/.ar.  But  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  to  demonstration,  and  scarcely  a  week 
goes  by  without  making  it  clearer,  that 
in  spite  of  an  instinctive  antipathy  between 
the  two  peoples,  the  Germans  are  most  ner- 
vously sensitive  on  the  question  of  Russian 
good«will.  They  have  not  so  far  been 
obtiged  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  secure  it, 
but  they  never  let  a  chance  slip  by  of  assur- 
ing St.  Petersburg,  as  the  new  Chancellor 
put  it  last  November,  "that  between  a  well- 
conducted  German  policy  and  a  well-con-> 
ducted  Russian  policy  there  ought  to  be  no 
radical  opposition,  or,  at  least,  no  opposition 
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which  cannot  be  bridged  over."  Under  the 
circumstances,  however  much  Germans  may 
inwardly  revolt   from  it,  this  is  the  only 

possible  line  to  take. 

Since  Russia  and  France  have  come  to- 
gether Germany's  position  in  Europe  is  that 
of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  in  the  event  of 
another  attack  from  the  west  the  neutrality 
of  Russia  along  the  eastern  frontier  is  almost 
a  question  erf  national  existence.  In  that  one 
fact  lies  the  clew  to  the  main  objects  of  Ger> 
many's  continental  policy  —  the  maintenance 
of  the  Triple  and  the  disruption  of  the 
Dual  Alliance.  Towards  France  the  Kaiser 
has  no  sort  of  enmity.  He  has  indeed  re- 
peatedly gone  out  of  his  way  with  a  score  of 
little  courtesies  and  compliments  to  conciliate 
his  irascible  neighbors,  —  but  only,  of  course, 
on  the  understanding  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
remains  as  it  is  now.  Just  as  Bismarck  after 
Sadowa  spared  no  pains  to  reconcile  Austria 
to  the  inevitable,  so  the  Kaiser  has  striven 
for  thirteen  years  to  induce  France  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  And  he  has  been  won> 
drously  successful.  According  to  the  popular 
English  and  American  idea  France  is  still 
thirsting  for  la  Revanche.  It  is  a  delusion. 
The  French  peasant  is  absolutely  against  war 
with  Germany,  since  he  knows  what  invasion 
means.  The  General  Staff  on  it.s  part  is 
aware  that  France  stands  no  chance  ap^ainst 
Germany.  It  is  also  aware  that  Russia  will 
give  no  help  in  upsetting  the  treaty  of  Frank- 
fort The  Dual  Alliance  is  based  on  "exist* 
inj?  territorial  arrangements,"  and  France 
awoke  to  the  fact  finally  and  forever  at  the 
Fashoda  crisis.  With  an  all  but  stationary 
population  she  is  being  rapidly  outpaced  in 
the  competition  for  armaments  by*the  country 
that  automatically  adds  nearly  a  million  to 
its  numbers  every  year.  France  has  made 
splendid  sacrifices  for  national  defence,  so 
splendid  that  she  can  make  no  more  ;  but  the 
result  of  it  is  that  while  she  may  reasonably 
regard  her  western  frontier  as  secure,  an 
offensive  war  with  any  hope  of  success  is  still 
beyond  her.  It  is  galling,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  the  feeling  has  been  growing  that 
since  it  is  !mpo<;sible  to  retrieve  the  past  it 
may  be  wiser  to  forget  it. 

Moreover,  France  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  she  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  two  first- 
class  hatreds.  She  cannot  hope  to  be  strong 


enough  to  brave  Germany  by  land  and  Eng- 
land at  sea.   Sooner  or  later  a  choice  will 

have  to  be  made,  one  of  her  ambitions 
dropped  and  one  of  her  enmities  discarded. 
It  takes  no  preternatural  aculeness  to  see 
that  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  France  of 
to-day  is  antagonism  not  toward  Germany  but 
toward  Kngland.  Pick  up  any  of  the  journals 
that  Frenchmen  really  read,  —  which  unhap- 
pily are  not  the  journals  that  English  and 
American  correspondents  think  it  worth  while 
to  quote, — and  for  every  philippic  ag:iinst 
Germany  you  will  find  half  a  do/en  af^^ainst 
Great  Britain.  Since  the  Dreyfus  case, 
Fashoda,  and  the  Boer  war,  this  animosity  has 
grown  to  white  heat.  Even  in  Pitt's  time 
the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  England  and  all 
things  English  among  Frenchmen  of  every 
class  were  not  more  waspish ly  malignant. 
France,  in  short,  has  a  new  Revemcke. 

This,  as  all  German  statesmen  realize,  is 
their  opportunity,  and  they  are  makin<^  the 
most  of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  notion  of  a 
Franco-German  rapfinochemeHt\&  yet  as  popu- 
lar  in  Paris  as  in  Berlin ;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sayinp;  it  is  no  longer  unpopular. 
The  ground  has  been  prepared;  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  a  close  alliance  between  the  victors 
and  vanquished  of  the  war  of  1870  is  one  of 
the  possibilities,  perhaps  even  one  of  the  prob- 
abilities, of  the  next  twenty-five  years.  The 
prime  basis  of  such  an  alliance  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Empire,  a  project 
as  favorably  viewed  on  one  side  of  the  Rhine 
as  on  the  other.  Its  cement  would  be  found 
in  the  division  of  the  small  outstanding  king- 
doms of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

It  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  German  expansion  must  necessarily  be 
outside  Europe.  i  hose  who  have  followed 
German  political  literature  with  care  know 
well  enough  that  the  d«iire  to  obtain  a  lima 
footing  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  has 
been  present  for  fjenerations.  The  settlement 
of  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Holland  by  the 
Congpress  of  Vienna  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Prussian  national  party  of  the 
day  ;  and  somewhere  at  the  bark  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  a  more  or  less  inchoate  resolve 
to  rectify  that  mistake.  The  idea  of  forcing 
Holland  into  a  Customs  Union,  to  be  followed 
afterwards  by  a  Military  and  Naval  Conven- 
tion, has  never  been  abandoned.  It  is  still  less 
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likely  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  the  future. 
The  further  Germany  ventures  in  IVe/t- 

politik,  the  more  steadily  will  she  keep  her 
eyes  on  the  Dutch  colonies.  As  to  Belgium, 
the  reversion  of  which  will  fall  to  France,  one 
has  only  to  recall  Napoleon's  dictum  that 
"  Antwerp  in  French  hands  would  be  like  a 
pistol  held  to  the  head  of  Enp;land;"  one  has 
only  to  remember  the  Benedetti  revelations 
to  realize  how  eagerly  France  would  jump  at 
the  chance  of  securing  the  country. 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  the  ambitions  of 
Pan-Germanism.  Just  across  the  southwest- 
ern borders,  in  Austria-Hungary,  are  some 
dght  million  Germans,  growing  year  by  year 
less  and  less  satisfied  with  their  position  in 
the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  insensibly 
gravitating  towards  Berlin.  These  Pan-Ger- 
manism has  ahready  marked  for  its  own. 
Both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  exist  fully  formed 
and  active  parties  with  no  other  plank  in 
their  platform  than  the  consolidation  of  all 
German-speaking  Austrians  with  the  German 
Empire.  If  their  projects  ever  come  to  a 
head,  only  one  more  short  step  will  be 
needed,  and  Germany  will  debouch  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Even  in  this  slight  sketch  of  the  tendencies 
of  German  ambitions  it  will  be  seen  how  com- 
plicated and  manifold  are  the  threads  of 
policy  that  are  gathered  up  in  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Berlin.  To  found  one  empire  in 
China  and  another  in  Asia  Minor  without 
offending  Russia ;  to  create  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  South  America  without  roiising  the 
suspicions  of  the  United  States ;  to  absorb 
all  of  Africa  she  can  lay  hands  on ;  to  incor- 
porate Holland  and  German^peaking  Aus- 
tria,  planting  one  foot  at  Rotterdam  and 
another  at  Trieste;  to  purchase  coaling  sta- 


tions in  the  Pacific,  and  generally  to  be  the 
first  and  highest  bidder  whenever  any  terri- 

tory  anywhere  comes  into  the  market,  —  to  do 
all  this  and  yet  tuaintain  peace  is  assuredly  a 
varied  and  grandiose  programme.  But  while 
the  Kaiser  is  quite  sincere  in  saying  that 
peace  is  the  greatest  of  German  interests,  — 
an  aggressive  peace,  that  is  ;  a  peace  in  which 
German  interests  are  very  vigorously  looked 
after, — it  is  his  obvious  policy  to  set  England 
at  odds  with  France,  France  with  Russia, 
and  Russia  with  England. 

Especially,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  is  it  the 
supreme  object  of  German  policy  to  humiliate 
England.  If  ever  there  is  a  serious  anti- 
British  coalition  again,  its  brain-power  will  be 
found  in  Berlin.  Dclenda  est  Britannia  is 
the  avowed  motto  of  the  German  Chauvinists, 
and  the  sentiment  has  gained  incredible 
ground  during  the  past  decade  among  all 
classes  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects.  It  is  now 
almost  an  axiom  in  Germany  that  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  her  development  is  the  country 
which  has  enjoyed  seventy  years'  start  of  her 
in  the  race  for  trade  and  empire,  which  holds 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  blocks  her  path 
at  every  turn.  What  William  I.  did  for  the 
army,  William  II.  intends  to  do  for  the  navy, 
and  the  Germans,  who  have  nothing  of  the 
maritime  spirit,  are  won  over  to  give  him  all 
the  shi])s  he  needs  by  skilfully  dropped  hints 
as  to  their  ultimate  purpose  and  the  enemy 
against  whom  they  are  to  be  directed.  The 
influence  of  anglophobia  on  international  poli* 
tics  is  hardly  yet  to  be  calculated  with  any 
certainty,  but  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  the  pivot  of  Germany's  foreign  policy  for 
another  decade  at  least,  and  onl}-  disappear 
under  the  gathering  Stringency  of  hcr  rclar 
tions  with  Russia. 
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KITCHENER  of  Khartoum,  "K.  of  K." 
as  ho  is  familiarly  referred  to  by  the 
officers  who  have  known  him  and 
ser\'cd  under  him,  has  been  all  along  the 
sphinx  of  the  South  African  campaign.  He 
is  the  man  from  whose  lips  nothing  has  been 
heard  — about  whom  little  has  been  known; 
his  plans  were  secret,  his  movements  myste- 
rious. During  the  eariy  weeks  that  followed 
Lord  Roberts's  arrival  with  the  English  army, 
**K.  of  K."  was  more  or  less  of  a  myth.  He 
was  talked  about  and  criticised,  he  was  com- 
plimented and  complained  of  (for  he  upset  a 
great  many  arrangements,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  army  transportation  facilities  ;  he  broke 
rules  and  remade  them).  He  was  reported 
here  one  day,  and  there  the  next,  and  no  one 
saw  him,  but  his  influence  vras  felt  none  the 
less,  and  the  army  moved  at  last  The  man 
who  had  spent  seven  years  in  preparation  for 
the  march  up  the  Nile  was  called  upon  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  prolonged  inva- 
sion of  an  enemy's  country,  for  the  feeding  of 
a  huge  army  miles  from  its  base,  and  with  the 
probability  of  continued  interruption  of  the 
lines  of  communication.  It  was  a  task  never 
before  attempted  on  so  grand  a  scale.  That 
the  army  was  able  to  start  and  keep  moving, 
and  was  fed  at  all,  reflects  the  fci'c^test  credit 
upon  the  thoroughly  trained  and  equipped 
Army  Serve  Corps ;  but  the  methods  em- 
ployed reflect  as  much  credit  upon  the  con- 
trolling mind,  and  that  means  Kitchener,  chief 

of  staff. 

Almost  every  one  is  iaiuiliar  with  the 
pictures  of  him  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  illustrated  papers.   The  bold, 

fearless  eyes,  the  short  nose,  the  acri^rcssivc- 
ness  and  determination  of  his  expression,  leave 
a  stroiig  impression.'  He  appears  to  be  hand- 
some—  a  hero-looking  soldier.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  time  that  I  saw  him.  I  was  a 
bit  startled.  I  had  preconceived  him  as  some- 
thing so  very  different.    He  was  tall,  about 


six  feet  two  or  three,  his  figure  ungainly,  and 
his  shoulders  sloped  ;  he  slouclied  in  his  g.iit 
as  he  walked  in  long,  knee-bending  strides. 
He  was  a  much  older  man  than  his  pictures 
made  him  appear  to  be.  His  face — it  may 
have  been  the  Egyptian  sun  — was  brick  red. 
It  was  full  of  little  lines,  and  his  prominent 
steel-gray  eyes  had  a  peculiar  expression; 
one  of  them — I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was 
the  left  or  the  right — had  a  habit  of  roving  by 
itself,  while  the  other  transfixed  you  with  a 
cold  and  piercing  glare ;  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  eyes  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  for 
Kitchener  is  known  to  be  able  to  see  things 
near  by  and  things  far  off,  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  interviewing  a  Kaffir  runner,  through 
an  interpreter,  and  the  poor  black  was  badly 
frightened ;  small  blame  to  him,  for  not  long 
afterwards  I  had  the  same  experience,  which, 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  telling.  In  a  minor 
degree  I  felt  as  the  Kaffir  did  that  day. 

It  was  while  the  i  ith  Division,  with  which 
headquarters  travelled,  was  encamped  at  Natal 
S]iruit,  just  outside  the  gates  of  Johannesburg, 
I  had  ridden  over  from  the  left  of  the  line  and 
was  making  my  report  to  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Press  Censor,  when  "  K.  of  K."  caught  sight 
of  me.  It  was  evident,  from  his  first  question, 
that  he  took  me  for  a  despatch  writer  or  some 
one  having  official  connection  in  the  army. 
He  came  forward  and,  without  preamble, 
launched  a  number  of  questions  In  quick  suc^ 
cession,  while  that  "  game "  eye  bored  me 
through  and  through,  and  as  an  old  corporal 
described  a  similar  situation,  "  All  the  soldier 
in  me  went  to  my  finger  tips  and  I  could  scarce 
keep  my  hand  from  my  hat  brim."  The 
questions  were  so  well  put  that  they  required 
but  "  yes  "  or  *'  no"  in  answer. 

"  Where  did  jyou  come  from  ? ' 

"From  the  left,  su*." 

"  Did  you  go  by  those  hills?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Sec  any  Boers  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir." 

When  he  had  ascertained  what  little  infor- 
mation I  could  give,  he  ended  where  most 
people  would  have  begun. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

"  Correspondent." 

That  ended  it ;  he  made  no  remarks  about 
correspondents  or  the  value  of  my  news;  his 
eye  lifted,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away.  That  was  my  first  and  only  meeting 
with  him  but  I  saw  him  upon  many  occasions 
afterward,  and  from  men  who  had  ser\'cd 
with  him  I  learned  something  of  his  char- 
acter.     He  is  a  man  of  prejudices  and  a 


in  hU  hcaj'juartcrs  at  I'rcioria. 

man  of  strong  beliefs.  He  does  not  like 
correspondents,  he  does  not  care  for  married 
men;  it  is  even  hinted  that  he  belongs  to 
that  mythical  class  one  reads  about,  —  the 
woman-hater. 

One  thing  that  he  believes  in  and  that  he 
is  a  living  exponent  of  is  -work.  He  will 
stand  no  halfway  methods  nor  half-hearted 
efiforts.  He  wishes  to  have  men  near  him 
who  will  do  the  thing  he  says.    Let  them 


fail,  he  has  little  mercy,  and  listens  to  no 
excuses.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  entry  into 
Pretoria,  Kitchener  had  had  but  one  or  two 
opportunities  of  military  command,  the  ex- 
pedition after  the  rebels  at  Prieska  in  the 
Colony  and  the  fight  on  the  Modder,  and 
for  the  doings  of  that  day  there  has  been 
much  criticism.  It  was  the  first  battle  of 
Parderberg,  on  the  19th  of  F"ebruary, 
where,  next  to  Magersfontein,  was  the  heavi- 
est loss  among  the  Hritish  troops.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  that  the  slaughter  was 
needless ;  that  the  sending  of  the  troops 
against  the  Hoers  in  the  river-bed  was  unnec- 
essary. The  open  plain  over  which  they 
advanced  was  swept  by  a  concentrated  fire, 
but  time  and  again  the  regiments  were  ordered 
forward.  There  were  no  correspondents 
present  at  this  battle ;  Lord  Roberts  himself 
was  absent,  and  we  must  look  at  it  from 
Kitchener's  standpoint.  Information  had 
been  brought  that  a  large  force  under  Do 
La  Rey  was  coming  to  Cronje's  relief,  from 
the  direction  of  the  Free  State  capital.  It 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  joining  of  these 
forces.  Cronje  must  be  cornered,  and  Kitch- 
ener did  not  hesitate  at  the  prospect  of  the 
loss  of  life.  Soldiers  to  him  are  merely 
pawns  in  the  game.  Slaughter  docs  not 
shock  him.  Death  may  be  made  the  means 
to  an  end ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
he  is  not  a  hard  man. 

On  the  best  of  authority  I  am  informed 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  burning  of  farms, 
although  in  a  great  many  cases  it  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  owing  to  military 
exigencies.  Yet  he  could  hardly  be  accused 
of  being  an  extreme  humanitarian  ;  he  wastes 
no  kindly  glances.  However  he  may  look  at 
things  in  general,  he  has  a  habit  of  going  at 
the  root  of  any  matter  and  digging  at  it.  As 
one  of  his  officers  said  of  him:  "  He  goes 
to  work  with  a  spade,  not  a  pruning  knife." 
He  is  careless  of  criticism  ;  he  allows  no  one 
to  interfere ;  he  likes  to  play  his  own  hand  ; 
nothing  discourages  him.  He  has  no  nerves 
and  few  sympathies ;  his  ambitions  always 
.seem  to  be  centred  in  the  thing  nearest  him. 
One  thing  he  exacts  is  obedience.  Certainly 
no  English  officer  that  I  have  ever  met  would 
think  of  questioning  an  order.  For  though 
"  K.  of  K."  is  not  beloved  or  even  popular,  he 
is  trusted  and  respected  by  rank  and  file. 
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When  the  Field  Marshal  left  him  to  work 
what  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  of  the  war,  there  was  not  a  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  a  single  officer  that  he  had 
chosen  well,  for  the  problem  was  no  easy  one, 
althouj^h  it  has  been  called  a  hufje  "police  job." 

No  one  a  stranger  to  the  H(»er  country  can 
conceive  how  it  lends  itself  to  guerilla  warfare. 
It  took  a  good  part  of  our  little  American 
regular  army  and  a  fair  number  of  Mexican 
troops  two  years,  more  or  less,  to  finish  off 
"the  Kid's  "  band  of  Apaches,  and  during  this 
time  the  chief  crossed  the  Rio  (irande  a  half 
score  of  times.  Part  of  the  Raiders'  land  in 
South  Africa  is  like  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona.  The  length  of  time  the  irreconcil- 
ables  can  remain  in  the  field  depends  upon 
their  supplies  of  ammunition  and  food,  multi- 
plied by  their  capacity  for  not  being  cornered. 
In  the  meantime  the  Colony  is  waiting  breath- 
less, and  on  it  is  settled  one  of  Kitchener's 
cold  gray  eyes.  English  and  Dutch  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  he  will  do. 

His  plans  have  hardly  yet  been  fairly  tried. 
Reconciliation  enters  into  them,  but  person- 


ally he  has  no  charm  of  manner  that  attracts 
others  to  him.  He  does  not  rely  upon  proc- 
lamations or  propaganda,  except  that  of 
force;  at  this,  he  is  a  master.  He  is  just, 
but  inexorable,  and  bef()re  the  settlement 
commences  the  effect  of  his  strong  hand  will 
be  visible  in  the  running  to  earth  of  the  rov- 
ing commandoes  and  the  isolated  bands  of 
guerillas  that  now  are  startling  the  world 
and  winning  plaudits  by  their  boldness. 

Kitchener  has  great  respect  for  the  prowess 
of  General  De  Wet.  I  should  like  to  be 
present  at  their  meeting,  for  meet  they  must, 
before  many  months  are  over,  if  the  brave 
and  stubborn  lioer  leader  is  not  killed  in  one 
of  his  forays.  That  he  may  live  is  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  all  the  English  officers  and 
of  Kitchener  himself. 

"  K.  of  K."  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Give 
me  one  man  like  He  Wet,  and  I  will  send 
home  one  third  of  the  army."  And  De  Wet 
is  quoted  as  having  spoken  as  follows :  "  I 
will  give  Lord  Roberts  three  years  to  catch 
me.  I  will  give  Kitchener  three  months,  and 
Lord  Methuen  all  his  life." 
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THE  GREAT  EMPIRE  BY  THE  LAKES 

THE    INIHJS^IRIAL  CENTRE  f)F  THE   WORM)— THE  RKHh-ST 
YIELD  OF  NATURAL  WEALTH  ANlJ  THE  (;UEATE.sr  TRIUMPHS 
IN  HANDLING  IT  — TRAFFIC  TO  TWO  OCEANS  — EDUCATIONAL 
*  AND  POLITICAL  DEFARIURES  THAT  HINT  OF  REVOLUTIONS 

BY 

FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 


AMERICA  is  just  complctinpj  her  decen- 
nial inventory  —  drawing  off  a  trial 
balance  of  her  resources,  and  casting 
up  an  appraisal  of  her  present  stock  in  trade. 
And  each  recurring  census  is  a  cause  of  new 
wonder  and  amazement ;  for,  however  much 
we  may  deal  in  hyperbole,  the  figirres  are 
likely  to  outstrip  the  flight  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

The  West  is  a  vanishing  place.  It  has 
ever  been,  as  some  one  has  said,  "  a  mere 
stage  of  development."  The  East  encroaches 
constantly  on  it,  and  the  centre  of  population 
moves  toward  the  Mississippi. 

Hut  the  West  has  a  sjiirit  and  influence  of 
its  own  in  our  development ;  "  an  attitude  of 
mind  "  in  industry,  commerce,  education,  reli- 
gion, politics,  and  sociology;  "an  attitude  of 
mind,"  which  from  the  conscr\'atism  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  moves  on  a  crescendo  line 
to  the  sort  of  radicalism  of  the  open  prairies 
which  is  inclined  to  path-finding  methods, 
and,  pioneerlike,  feels  that  the  present  owes 
no  obligation  to  the  past.  Possibly  this  was 
what  was  meant  by  the  frequent  as.sertions 
of  four  years  ago  that  the  West  distrusts  the 
East.  It  is  possibly  quite  as  true  to  say  that 
the  East  does  not  understand  the  West. 

Eor  a  century  our  faces  have  been  turned  to 
the  Western  sea.   We  have  filled  up  the  waste 


places  of  the  earth.  Hut  never  before  was  the 
saying  of  Rishop  Berkeley  more  true  than  to- 
day. For  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  develop- 
ment which  is  to  make  America  the  world- 
power  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 

The  centre  of  industry  has  shifted,  and  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  virtue  of  the 
bounty  of  nature,  is  to  be  the  home  of 
the  new  development.  These  lakes,  which 
extend  from  the  confines  of  New  F^ngland  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  contain  more  than  half 
of  the  fresh-water  area  of  the  globe.  Their 
coast-lines  have  a  combined  length  in  the 
United  States  of  3075  miles.  About  the 
western  and  .southern  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior are  found  the  low  mountain  ranges  which 
produce  upward  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  iron  ore  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
Marquette,  the  Mesabi,  the  Menominee,  the 
Vermillion,  and  the  Gogebic  ranges  18.250,000 
gross  tons  of  ore  were  mined  and  shipped 
during  the  year  l.Sf>9.  This  was  against 
9.000.000  tons  in  1890.  2.250.000  tons  in  1883, 
and  1447  tons  in  1855.  This  indicates  in  a 
measure  the  deveU)pment  of  the  industry. 
The  mines  are  located  a  short  distance  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  in  most  instances 
consist  of  mountainous  masses  of  ore,  appar- 
ently of  eruptive  origin,  which  arc  mined  in 
the  Mesabi  range  by  the  removal  of  a  few 
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feet  of  surface  gravel  and  the  use  of  dredg- 
ing scoops  which  operate  in  the  virgin  ore. 
The  mines  are  largely  owned  by  the  iron- 
manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois.  The  great  ports  of  shipment 
are  iJuluth,  Ashland,  Two  Harbors,  and 
Marquette. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  the  great- 
est development  the  lake  region  has  known. 
This  has  come  about  through  the  advent  on 
a  large  scale  of  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
interests  in  the  transportation  bu.siness.  This 
was  also  coincident  with  the  deepening  of 
the  waterways,  which  rendered  possible  the 
construction  of  boats  five  hundred  feet  in 
length,  of  seven  to  eight  thousand  tons  bur- 
den. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  un- 
loading vessels,  which  effects  a  saving  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  time.  The  Rockefeller  fleet,  con- 
structed and  purchased  during  the  past  two 


years,  is  the  largest  single  fleet  carrying  the 
American  flag  on  any  waters. 

Probably  the  greatest  industrial  phenome- 
non of  the  past  ten  years,  unless  it  be  the 
tru.st  development,  is  the  consummation  of 
the  dreams  of  far-sighted  business  men,  by 
which  the  iron  mines  of  Lake  Superior  have 
been  linked  with  the  coal  and  coke  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  has  led  to  the  tremen- 
dous development  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try in  the  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  districts. 
Human  labor  has  been  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
cant item  in  all  the  proces.ses,  from  the 
extraction  of  the  crude  ore  from  the  earth, 
to  the  production  of  the  finished  product  at 
the  furnace  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Railroads  have  been  built  from  Pittsburg  to 
Lake  Erie,  as  have  immense  docks  and  cav- 
ernous iron  steamships,  as  large  as  ocean 
liners,  designed  almost  exclusively  for  the 
transportation  of  ore,  coal,  and  grain.  All 
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the  essentials  o£  production,  including  the 
mines,  steamships,  railroads,  docks,  and  fur- 
naces, have  been  combined  under  one  hand. 
At  the  present  time  Carne.^Ic.  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  the  National 
Steel  Company  own  their  own  boats  and  do 
at  least  a  part  of  their  own  carrying  business. 
These  companies  also  own  their  own  mines. 

Coincident  with  this  mnsnlidatinn  there  has 
occurred  a  revolution  in  industrial  methods 
before  which  earlier  achievements  sink  into 
insignificance.  A  few  decades  ago  the  blast 
furnace  was  an  enlarged  blacksmith  shop, 
and  the  tinished  product,  whether  a  steel  rail 
or  horseshoe  nail,  was  largely  the  result  of 
manual  labor.  By  present  processes,  from 
the  moment  the  steam  scoop,  handling  tons 
of  native  ore,  touches  the  soil  in  Minnesota  or 
Michigan  until  the  raw  material  issues  as  a 
hundred-pound  steel  rail  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Moimngahela  River,  the  element  of  human 
lahiir  is  scarce  appreciable.  Trains  in  the 
Su])eri<)r  di.strict  are  loaded  by  steam  scoops. 
At  the  docks  the  cars  are  unloaded  into  bins  or 
pockets.  From  these  pockets,  ships  of  five  to 
seven  thousand  gross  tons'  capacity  are  loaded 
in  a  few  hours'  time,  through  chute  attach- 
ments running  into  the  holds  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  Mcsabi  range  a  half  dozen  men  will 
mine  five  thousand  ions  of  ore  in  a  few  hours. 
An  ore  vessel  is  loaded  almost  without  the 
use  of  picka.x  or  shovel.  Gravitation  does  the 
work  formerly  done  by  man.  On  the  lower 
lakes  the  vessels  are  unloaded  in  a  few  hours' 
time  by  hoisting-devices  or  clam-like  scoops 
which  will  do  the  work  of  sixty  men  and 
transport  ten  tons  of  ore  in  a  single  clasp  of 
the  scoop.  Steel  cars  with  a  capacity  of  sixty 
tons  are  unloaded  at  the  furnaces  by  Immense 
cranes  which  pick  the  cars  clear  from  the 
tracks,  transport  them  to  an  ore  pile,  and 
dump  them  as  simply  and  easily,  and  with  as 
much  precision,  as  if  they  were  but  buckets 
of  sand.  The  earth  is  tapped,  and  genii-like 
engincrv.  with  man's  hand  on  the  throttle, 
turns  out  the  hni.shcd  [>roduct. 

And  as  if  by  the  prevision  of  nature,  the 
vast  coal  regions  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  furnish  return  car- 
goes to  the  upper  lakes.  These  return  car- 
goes greatly  reilute  freight  rates.  The  coal 
tonnage  of  the  lakes  for  the  year  1899 
amounted  to  9tOOO,ooo  tons,  which  was  taken 


from  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  these  states 
and  transported  to  its  destination,  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  sort  of  machinery  as  is  used  In  the 

handlini;  of  ore. 

Inferior  only  in  importance  to  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  industry  is  that  of  the  copper  mines 
of  the  upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
long,  projecting  prcmiontory  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Laki!  Superior,  known  as  Keweenaw 
Point,  is  dotted  with  copper  mines,  of  which 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  is  the  chief. 

From  these  mines  are  extracted  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  native  copper  every  year. 
This  region  supplies  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  copper,  and  the  mines  yield  fabulous 
returns  to  those  who  anticipated  the  future  of 
this  industry.  The  stock  of  the  Calvmict  and 
Hecla  mine,  of  the  par  value  of  twentv  five 
dollars  per  share,  is  now  quoted  at  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  share.  Upon 
this  stock  but  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
ha?;  ever  been  paid  in.  And  some  of  the 
iron  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  ranges  show 
a  commercial  standing  only  less  remarkable. 

From  the  watershed  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
moreover,  is  taken  a  large  part  of  the  hmiber 
supply  for  the  eastern  and  centra!  slates, 
while  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Indi- 
ana, are  the  great  oil  fields,  which  supply  not 
only  America,  hut  the  world,  with  petroleum. 
Salt  in  immen.se  quantities  is  secured  trom 
the  region  about  Cleveland,  while  the  build- 
ing-stones of  the  upper  lakes  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  that  we  have. 

Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her  riches  in  this 
Great  Lakes  region.  She  has  created  here 
an  empire  richer  than  that  of  the  Incas,  For 
while  the  precious  metals  are  not  found,  those 
which  furnish  the  sinews  nf  modern  commerce 
abound  in  quantities  to  supply  the  world. 

The  dividends  of  one  copper  mine  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  whose  capital  stock  is 
but  52,500.000.  amounted  in  the  year  1899  to 
Sio,ooo,ooo.  In  1 8r)M  the  same  mine  declared 
dividends  of  $5,ooo,cxx).  Some  of  the  iron 
mines  of  the  same  district  distribute  the  total 
capital  value  of  their  mines  in  dividends  each 
year.  And  dnrin;^  the  past  ten  vears  hun- 
dreds of  persons  have  been  enriched  tnnn  the 
iron,  coal,  copper,  oil,  and  gas  fields  oi  this 
region. 

Could  these  bounties  have  been  preserved 
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to  the  State,  the  problems  of  finance  would 
have  been  easy  of  sohition. 

The  great  power  tunnel  by  which  the  forces 
of  Niagara  are  utilized  for  the  generation  of 
power,  as  well  as  a  similar  power  canal  in 
construction  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan, 
evidence  again  the  way  nature  is  forced  to  do 
man's  work  while  he  stands  by.  And  the 
secret  of  the  phenomenal  develoi>ment  of 
this  regicm  lies  in  this  fact.  It  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  harnessing  of  force  and 
the  utilization  of  man's  ingenuity  and  the 
engineer's  skill.  F'roni  mine  to  mill  a  thou- 
sand miles  away,  with  two  breakages  in  car- 
riage, is  as  simjilc,  if  not  a  simpler  process 
than  a  like  breakage  in  freight  at  the  Hudson 
River.  The  element  of  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of 
ore  from  mine  to  furnace  has  been  reduced  to 
insignificance.  It  amounts  to  but  a  few  cent.s. 
The  forces  of  steam,  hydraulics,  pneumatics, 
and  electricity  have  achieved  this  result. 

One  of  the  great,  if  not  the  great,  problem 
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A  TVPICAI.  HARBOR  SCENE. 
The  Carnegie  Company  Ilock  al  Conncaul,  Ohio. 


of  the  last  generation  has  been  the  reduction  of 
transportation  charges.  Hy  this  cheapening 
of  carriage  cost  space  has  been  annihilated. 
To  us  this  problem  was  basic.  Our  distances 
are  .so  great.  How  well  we  have  succeeded 
is  seen  in  the  low  railroad  and  steamboat 
freight  rates.  On  the  Great  Lakes  the  charges 
for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  are  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  cent.  Railroad  freights 
in  competition  are  about  four  times  as  much. 
To-day  the  eyes  of  luiropean  engineers  are 
turned  on  the  transportation  .systems  of 
America.  But  transportation  on  the  lakes 
includes  something  more  than  delivery  from 
port  to  port.  It  involves  the  transfer  from 
railroad  to  boat  and  from  boat  to  railroad. 
And  these  processes  have  become  as  much  a 
part  of  lake  transportation  as  the  carriage. 


A  TYPICAL  RIVER  FREIGHTER. 


In  this  respect  inventive  ingenuity  has  kept 
pace  with  our  demands,  and  transfers  at  the 
docks  are  now  accomplished  by  immense  ma- 
chinery, which  seems  to  operate  with  almost 
human  intelligence. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Great  Lakes 
from  an  industrial  and  commercial  standpoint 
can  only  be  gras|)cd  after  having  been  seen. 
In  any  space  description  would  prove  inade- 
quate ;  while  .statistics  convey  little  or  no  im- 
pression when  e.xpressed  in  seven  and  eight 
figures.  But  some  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  this  great  empire  by  the  lakes  may  be 
mentioned.  The  freight  net  tonnage  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  River  in  i8(»  amounted  to 
over  25,000,000  tons,  as  against  1,500,000  tons 
in  1 88 1.  This  freight  was  valued  at  S281,- 
000,000.  The  size  of  this  tonnage  can  he 
appreciated  better  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
three  times  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  1899  amounted  to  22,000.000 
tons.  The  iron  ore  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
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for  1900  will  equal  20,o(X),o(x>  tons,  or  suffi- 
cient to  load  1 ,000,000  cars  of  the  old  variety. 
There  Is  more  cargo  tonnage  passes  through 
the  Detroit  River  fliirin>;  the  seven  months 
of  the  opL-n  season  than  the  combined  Atlan- 
tic and  I'acific  oceans  import  and  export 
tonnage  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
More  vessels  arrive  at  and  leave  Chicago 
annually  than  any  other  port  in  America. 
And  the  combined  ports  ot  Duluth  and  West 
Superior  stand  second  in  this  respect. 

The  various  tonnage  of  the  city  of  Cleve> 
land,  with  its  manifold  industries,  has  exceeded 
that  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Cleveland  district 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  the  largest 
shipbuilding  point  in  the  world.  The  amount 
of  grain  transported  on  the  lakes  in  1898 
amounted  to  350,000,000  bushels. 

It  is  through  the  waterways  of  the  Great 
Lakes  that  a  large  portion  of  the  grain  of  the 
world  is  carried.  By  reason  of  the  low  water 
freight  charges,  the  prairies  of  the  West  are 
able  to  lay  their  products  down  in  the  Kttro- 
pean  market  at  a  price  otherwise  impossible. 
The  significance  of  these  great  waterways, 
not  only  to  the  states  of  the  West*  but  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Carnegie  asserted  that 
northern  Ohio  was  the  natural  industrial  cen- 
tre of  the  world  for  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. Time  is  confirming;  this  prophecy,  At 
no  other  known  spot  on  the  earth's  surface 
can  iron  and  coal  (the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  steel  and  iron  industry)  be  assembled 
so  cheaplv  .ts  on  the  shores  of  tlie  lower  Great 
Lakes.  And  it  is  to  this  point  that  the  indus- 
trial supremacy  01  the  world  will  pass. 

This  fact  is  in  a  measure  borne  out  by  the 
recent  census.  Around  the  lakes  is  a  line 
of  threat  cities,  who.se  population  is  as  follows  : 
Buffalo,  352,000;  Cleveland,  382,000;  Toledo, 
132,000;  Detroit,  286,000;  Chicago,  1,699,000; 
Milwaukee,  285,00a  And  the  percentage  of 
growth  of  these  cities  is  illustrative  of  the  in- 
dustrial advantages  of  this  rc;^ion.  The  rates 
*  of  their  increase  for  the  decade  just  closed  are 
as  follows:  Buffalo  37  per  cent,  Cleveland  46^ 
Toledo  6i»  Detroit  38,  Chicago  54,  and  Mil- 
waukee 30.  And  this  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  what  took  place  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  From  18S0  to  1890  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  the  country  was  in  this  region. 


At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the  river 
towns  has  fallen  off.  St.  Louis  gained  27  per 
cent  in  the  decade  just  closed,  and  28  per  cent 
in  the  decade  before.  Cincinnati  gained  9  per 
cent  this  time  and  16  per  cent  before.  St 
Paul  increased  22  per  cent  and  Minneapolis 
23  per  cent  in  the  decade  just  closing.  The 
seaboard  cities  have  manifested  an  increase  as 
follows:  New  York  3S  ])cr  cent,  Philadelphia, 
23,  Hoston  25,  Baltimore  17,  San  i'rancisco 
14  per  cent,  and  New  Orleans  18  per  cent. 
These  evidences  from  the  census  indicate  that 
industry  and  population  follow  natural  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  a  very  demonstrable  wav, 
and  that  the  elements  of  transportation,  fuel, 
and  supplies  are  omtroUing  factors  in  the 
world's  development. 

Such  are  some  of  the  realizations  of  the 
past  decade.  They  have  been  aehieved  with- 
out an  appreciation  of  their  magnitude  or  of 
their  influence  on  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

And  far-seeing  men  of  this  region  are  now 
casting  their  eyes  toward  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Flans  have  been  matured  to  place  the 
coal  fields  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  immediate  touch  with  European 
ports.  Within  a  short  time  a  fleet  of  boats 
will  carr)'  coal  between  Newjxirt  News  and 
Europe.  The  former  point  will  be  connetied 
with  the  interior  by  a  railroad.  This  will 
mean  a  fuel  economy  to  European  cities  of 
from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  ton.  One 
may  safely  say  that  the  next  generation  will 
see  the  coal  f^lds  and  Iron  mines  of  America 
supplying  the  European  consumer,  much  as 
the  wheat  fields  of  the  West  now  supply  the 
l,n:;lish  artisan.  Within  the  next  year  and  a 
halt  it  is  tieely  expected  that  American  010 
will  be  landed  in  the  Clyde,  To-day  America 
is  "  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Already  steel  canal  lioats  carrying  cargoes 
of  two  hundred  tons  pass  through  the  Erie 
Canal  from  the  west  to  New  York,  while  the 
completion  of  the  Canadian  deep  waterways, 
with  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  throu];h  the 
Welland  Canal,  permits  the  sending;  to  the 
scabt>ard  of  vessels  carrying  over  three  thou- 
sand tons  of  freight.  To-day  the  same  ves- 
sels engage  in  the  rarrving  traffic  of  the  lakes 
in  the  summer,  and  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
traffic  in  the  winter. 

The  lakes,  m<H«over,  are  an  integral  link 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
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WHAT  MOST  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKKS  RKGIO.N  LtX)KEU 
LIKE  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


Railroad,  which  is  constructing  two  monster 
Pacific  steamships  to  engage  in  the  Japanese 
trade.  The  opening  up  of  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  recalls  plans  for  a  deep  waterway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  while  engi- 
neering plans  are  being  discussed  for  raising 
the  level  of  the  lakes  by  a  dam  across  the 
Niagara  River,  which  will  increase  the  depth 
of  the  lakes  and  render  the  Erie  Canal  more 
serviceable.  At  the  present  lime  vessels  can 
be  constructed  on  the  Great  Lakes  cheaper 
than  any  place  else  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
an  idle  dream  to  anticipate  that  within  a  gen- 
eration the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  will 
be  shifted  from  England  to  America,  and  that 
the  shipyards  on  the  lakes  will  be  accepting 
contracts  from  Ivurope. 

This  great  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment has  brought  in  its  train  great  fortunes, 
with  all  the  evidences  of  wealth,  refinement, 
and  culture.  The  interior  cities  have  pa.ssed 
through  an  evolution  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  First  an 
age  of  industrial  competition,  then  an  age  of 
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wealth,  refinement,  and  ease,  built  upon  the 
fortunes  previously  acquired.  Such  is  the 
evolution  of  America.  Such  an  evolution  one 
daily  .sees  in  the  Western  city. 

This  has  been  accompanied  by  a  develop- 
ment in  education  and  the  humaner  arts;  a 
development  which,  if  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  great  material  achievements  of  the 
period,  is  in  a  .sense  reflected  by  it.  During 
the  past  decade  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  have  increased  their  percentages  of 
enrolment,  while  enlightened  methods  have 
been  operating  with  a  free  hand  upon  the 
traditions  of  the  schoolroom,  traditions  which 
had  become  fixed  and  crystallized  from  lack 
of  criticism.  The  Western  people  have  ever 
been  jealous  of  the  public  schools,  and  have 
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insisted  that  they  shall  be  free  from  the  spoils- 
man's influence.  Public  e.xpenditure  for  these 
schools  is  liberal.  And  if  tendencies  can  be 
distinguished,  as  they  probably  can  to  some 
extent,  there  has  been  an  inclination  to  break 
away  from  hard  and  fast  educational  meth- 
ods and  to  combine  greater  usefulness  with 
more  humane  ends. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that  "to  prepare 
us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge ; "  and  Ruskin 
said,  "  We  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling 
him  what  he  knew  not.  but  by  making  him 
what  he  was  not."  While  these  ideals  are 
far  from  realization,  and  while  it  would  be 
idle  to  assume  that  anvthing  more  than  a  be- 
ginning had  been  made  toward  their  achieve- 
ment, still  the  public  schools  of  the  West  are 
working  as  fast  as  ordinary  conservatism  and 
political  machinery  will  permit,  towards  these 
ends.    This  change  in  point  of  view  is  seen 
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in  new  school  builclinf^s,  constructed,  not  like 
barren-faced  lactories,  designed  apparently  to 
enclose  the  maximum  amount  of  stall  space 
within  four  walls,  but  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  should  su^j^est  the  home  and  be  in 
a  sense  a  continuation  of  it;  that  it  should 
be  beautified  within  by  the  masterpieces  of 
human  art,  and  surrounded  without  by  play> 
pounds  where  games  and  social  sports  may 
be  taught.  Gymnasiums  are  being  provided 
as  well  as  breathing  spots  for  children. 
At  the  same  time  the  curriculum  is  being 
modified.  Manual  training  as  a  preparation 
for  a  trade  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
skill  and  dexterity  has  found  a  place.  Alonj; 
with  this  development  has  gone  an  apprecia- 
tion of  music,  the  domestic  arts,  and  gym- 
nastics, which  have  tnkcn  their  place  alongside 
of  the  three  R's.  With  this  has  gone  a  rapid 
development  of  the  kindergarten  system,  day 
nurseries,  and  children's  playgrounds. 

The  past  decade  has  also  witnessed  a  re- 
markable prrouth  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  about  the  lakes.  The  state  univer- 
sities of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
are  taking  high  rank,  while  those  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  profited  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  higher  cducatii  n  which  has 
characterized  all  of  the  Western  states.  This 
period  has  also  seen  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Western  Reserve 
University  of  Cleveland  by  private  endow- 
ment. The  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  increased  from  521  to  1534  in  the 
eighteen  years  prior  to  190a  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  increased  its  attendance  fourfold, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  threefold. 
These  statistics  include  proper  eollei^e  stu- 
dents only.  And  the  state  institutions  are 
exercising  a  tremendous  influence  on  their 
respective  communities.  They  form  expeii> 
ment  .stations  in  the  .'^cicnrcs.  In  a  sense, 
too,  they  exert  an  influence  in  political  matters. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  openness  of  mind  about 
the  state  universities  of  the  West  as  regards 
educational  methods,  which  is  having  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  even  in  the  far  East. 

As  an  aid  to  education  in  the  minds  of 
modem  educators  is  the  public  library,  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  in*;titti- 
tionsof  popular  learning  have  been  continuous 
and  rapid.     They  bring  the  school  to  the 


home,  and  arc  looked  upon  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  teacher's  work.  To-day,  we  find  branch 
libraries  in  the  public  schools,  in  college  set- 
tlements, and  even  in  factories  and  shops ;  the 
shelves  thrown  open  to  the  public  without 
fear  of  spoliation.  Travelling  libraries  have 
been  iiislilutcd  by  stale  legislation  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  by  which 
small  quantities  of  selected  books  may  be 
secured  by  townships  or  villages  without  cost 
from  the  State  Library.  Children's  tastes  are 
studkd.  Bulletin  boards  and  pictures  are  dis- 
played to  arrest  the  attention;  while  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  library  an  educational 
force  of  the  highest  order.  How  different  this 
spirit  is  from  that  ot  a  generation  ago,  when 
library  books  were  securely  locked  behind  a 
glass  case,  and  the  librarian  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  custodian  apj)oinled  to  preserve  the 
books  from  use  or  injiuy,  and  his  office  as  a 
berth  created  for  personal  case  or  research. 

The  decade  just  closing  has  seen  a  number 
of  beautiful  private  libraries  founded,  includ- 
ing the  gift  of  John  Crcrar  of  S3. 000,000,  and 
of  W.  N.  Newberry  of  ;>2,ooo,ooo,  both  of 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  these,  Chicago  has 
recently  constructed  a  public  library  costing 
$2,000,000,  located  on  the  lake  front,  while 
Milwaukee  has  just  completed  one  costing 
$500,000.  A  library  building  is  in  contem- 
plation at  Cleveland,  while  the  public  library 
of  Buffalo  is  noted  for  its  efficiency. 

The  influences  at  work  in  the  realms  of 
religion  and  philanthropy  are  probably  less 
demonstrable  by  statistics  than  almost  any- 
thing else.  They  are  among  the  "  unseen  ** 
phenomena  of  society.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade in  the  West  there  has  probably  been  a 
diminution  in  church-going,  but  an  increase 
in  Christian  doing;  a  quickened  conscious- 
ness of  the  obligations  of  this  life,  rather  than 
concern  as  to  the  life  hereafter;  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  man  to  num.  with  a 
belief  that  this  involves  man's  obligation  to 
God.  Mankind  has  a  new  interest  in  his 
neighbor,  and  philanthrc)py,  in.stead  of  giving 
ho.stages  to  the  life  to  come,  is  endeavoring 
to  make  life  endural)le  to  the  present.  The 
responsibilities  of  urban  life  are  bringing  an 
appreciation  of  its  many  possibilities.  Private 
generosity  has  established  hospitals,  kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds,  vacation  .schools,  and 
social  settlements,  and  has  interested  itself  in 
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the  betterment  of  the  industrial  environment 
of  factories  and  workshops.  And  with  this 
there  has  come  a  new  dignity  in  pleasure. 
Man  no  longer  is  expected  to  live  for  work 
alone,  but  recreation  is  recognized  as  requir- 
ing his  consideration. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  through  private 
philanthropy  coupled  with  a  commendable 
public  spirit,  has  developed  a  park  and  boule- 
vard system,  which,  when  completed,  will 
completely  encircle  the  city,  and  render  acces- 
sible to  every  citizen  the  enlivening  joy  of 
nature,  while  an  enlightened  public  spirit 
has  provided  for  an  architectural  grouping 
of  municipal,  county,  and  federal  buildings 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  magnificent  in 
its  possibilities.  The  city  of  Chicago  is  also 
reclaiming  the  lake  front  to  artistic  uses,  and 
is  projecting  a  park  on  the  lake  by  means  of 
which  the  railroads,  which  now  occupy  this 
frontage,  will  be  effaced  from  view. 

Along  with  the  evolution  of  industry,  edu- 
cation, and  religion  there  has  gone  a  change 
in  the  political  situation.  The  region  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  has  been  a  stronghold 
of  Republicanism  since  before  the  War. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  Commonwealths  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  cla.ssed  as  doubtful  states.  No- 
where in  America  is  there  to  be  found  a  more 
acute  political  sense  than  here,  and  nowhere 
is  the  independent  vote  more  of  a  factor. 

From  the  time  of  Jackson,  political  power 
has  been  moving  westward.  Since  1861  the 
only  President  elected  from  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  has  been  Grover  Cleveland.  All  of 
the  other  Presidents  came  from  the  Middle 
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West,  the  states  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 
To-day  the  West  is  dominant  in  politics.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  articulate  in  its  power.  The 
reapportionment  ba.sed  on  the  census  of  1900 
will  still  further  increase  its  power  in  the  elec- 
toral college  as  well  as  in  Congress. 

This  political  movement  has  been  accom- 
panied with  a  change  in  jioint  of  view.  Some 
term  the  feeling  of  the  West,  Socialism.  The 
VV'est  says  it  is  but  an  effort  to  reclaim  and 
preserve  to  the  state  the  means  by  which  the 
largest  degree  of  self-help  and  individualism 
is  possible.  It  cannot  always  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
as  a  means  for  facilitating  commerce,  and  the 
erection  of  grain  elevators  and  storage  ware- 
houses for  the  same  purpose.  It  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  steamship  subsidies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  shipping  industry,  and  the 
regulation  and  utilization  of  transportation 
facilities  by  any  means  which  will  best  subserve 
the  public  weal. 

The  lower  lakes  region  is  in  a  sense  a  polit 
ical  storm  centre.  To  the  tariff  polfcy  of  the 
Republican  party,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are 
indebted  for  their  great  protected  industries, 
liut  of  late  Ohio  has  contained  a  radical  polit- 
ical element.  In  1899  Mayor  Samuel  Jones, 
of  Toledo,  familiarly  known  as  "Golden  Ride 
Jones,"  was  defeated  for  the  mayoralty  nomi- 
nation by  the  machinations  of  the  Republican 
politicians.  Thereupon  he  ran  as  an  indepen- 
dent candidate  on  a  socialistic  platform  of 
universal  brotherhood,"  municipal  owner- 
ship, shorter  hours  of  labor,  direct  employ- 
ment of  labor  by  the  city,  and  the  state  control 
of  quasi-public  corporations,  and  was  elected. 
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by  a  majority  in  excess  of  the  compined  vote 
of  the  regular  Republican  and  l^emocratic 
nominees.  He  was  subsequently  \)Iaced  in 
nomination  for  governor  by  petition  and  polled 
over  thirty  thousand  votes  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, more  than  the  combined  votes  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  nominees.  In 
the  state  at  large,  he  polled  over  one  hundred 
thousand  votes.  His  vote  was  in  a  sense  ex- 
ceptional and  due  to  local  and  personal  causes. 

It  was  a  manifestation,  however,  of  the  com- 
ing jjolitical  independence  of  party  demands 
in  state  and  local  matters.  It  was  another  evi- 
dence, moreover,  of  the  growing  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  voter  for  live  issues  rather 
than  meaningless  phrases,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  issues  of  the  day  are  social  and  indus- 
trial and  to  be  treated  apart  from  national 
affairs. 

The  same  sort  of  political  unrest  has  been 
even  more  manifest  in  Michigan.  In  this  state 
Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree  has  been  for  years 


a  power  in  the  local  politics  of  Detroit,  where 
he  served  for  seven  consecutive  vears  as  mavor. 
as  well  as  in  the  state  at  large,  where  he  has 
served  as  governor  since  1 896.  H  is  career  has 
demonstrated  the  power  of  business  men  in  mu- 
nicipal politics.and  the  possibility  of  reclaiming 
the  American  city  and  placing  it  upon  a  high 
plane  of  e.xecutive  efficiency.  His  experience 
has  also  proven  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
man,  and  the  weakness  of  the  excu.se,  so  fre- 
quently offered  by  those  who  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  political  affains,  that  the  individual 
can  do  nothing  by  his  protests.  His  work 
has  been  an  endeavor  to  be  just  to  capital  as 
such,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  that  its 
obligations  shall  be  performed  in  proportion 
to  its  privileges.  His  position  has  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  street  railroads,  gas, 
electric  lighting,  telephone,  and  similar  inter- 
ests in  Detroit,  and  the  railroads,  express 
companies,  mines,  and  other  special  interests 
of  the  state  at  large. 
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Most  widely  known  by  reason  of  his  "  po- 
tato patch  "  scheme,  by  which  the  poor  of 
Detroit  were  given  an  opportunity  to  employ 
themselves  upon  the  vacant  city  lots,  and  at 
least  raise  potatoes  for  their  sustenance,  he 
improved  and  bettered  the  city  until  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  chain  of  (ireat  Lakes, 
and  freest  from  reproach  of  any  American 
city,  VVashinj^ton  alone  excepted.  His  work 
has  been  marked  by  a  constant  and  unswerv- 
ing purpo.sc  to  make  the  city,  the  enforced 
home  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  a  place 
of  more  comfortable  living.  Gas,  under  his 
admini.stration  was  reduced  from  ?i.50  to  Si 
per  thousand  feet ;  an  independent  telephone 
system  placed  in  conduits  was  promoted  by 
which  rates  were  reduced  from  S72  and  Si  50 
a  year  to  S25  and  S40  ;  a  conduit  system  for 
electric  wires  was  started,  while  three-cent  fare 
upon  the  street  railways  was  secured  by  the 
promotion  and  incorporation  of  the  Detroit 
Railway.  A  municipal  electric-lighting  plant 
was  established,  by  which  a  saving  to  the  city 
is  effected,  it  is  claimed,  of  S8o,000  per  year. 

As  governor,  the  interests  of  the  wage- 
worker  and  farmer  engaged  his  attention. 
On  the  subject  of  taxation  of  quasi-public  cor- 


porations he  came  into  conflict  with  the  trans- 
portation and  transmission  companies,  as  well 
as  with  the  mine  owners  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  .state.  He  has  been  a  hearty  advocate  of 
municipal  ownership  of  all  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations, and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by 
the  legislature  empowering  Detroit  to  acquire 
the  existing  street  railway  lines.  This  act 
was  declared  uncon.stitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  country  was  denied  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  publicly 
owned  street  railroad  under  rather  advanta- 
geous conditions. 

In  all  of  his  work  Governor  Pingrec  has 
had  behind  him  the  great  mass  of  the  common 
people,  who  supported  him  in  all  his  issue.s, 
even  when  he  was  deserted  by  the  political 
leaders  and  those  who  controlled  the  party. 

And  this  growing  indejjendence  of  partv  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
political  situation  in  the  Middle  W'est.  Party 
regularity,  like  the  old  Bourbon  cry  of  Legiti- 
macy, is  l(»sing  its  potency,  and  independent 
candidates  on  independent  issues  are  coming 
to  be  welcomed  in  local  affairs.  This  spirit 
has  been  fostered  and  developed  by  the  organi- 
zation of  independent  bodies  of  citizens  in 
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the  form  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of 
Chicago  and  the  Municipal  Association  of 
Cleveland.  These  organizations  stand  for 
merit  and  honesty  first,  and  party  incident- 
ally. They  are  a  standing  protest  against 
the  hollowness  of  party  issues  in  local  cam- 
paigns, and  form  a  means  for  the  protection  of 
the  community  again.st  corruption  in  munici- 
pal affairs.  The  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago  found  the  City  Council,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  in  the  possession  of  a  ring  nomi- 
nated, elected,  and  controlled  by  the  street 
railroad  and  other  corporate  interests.  By 
the  sheer  force  of  honest  statement  and  the 
publication  of  biographical  facts,  the  character 
and  tone  of  the  Council  has  been  radically 
changed  for  the  better.  Similar  associations 
e.xist  in  .Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul, 
where  they  form  centres  of  independent  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  public-spirited  citizens  willing 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

In  respect  of  awakened  political  interest  on 
the  part  of  well-to-do  citizens,  the  change  of 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  remarkable  ;  the 
next  ten  years  give  promise  of  being  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  issues  within  our  cities  are. 
to  be  industrial  and  social,  relating  to  the 
well-being  of  the  community,  issues  which 


will  be  made  by  the  demands  of  the  public, 
not  by  party  leaders. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  forthcoming 
census  would  show  that  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  steadily  moving  west- 
ward for  more  than  a  century,  had  come  to  a 
halt,  and  that  the  final  figures  would  indicate 
a  slight  movement  to  the  east ;  that  the  tide 
of  empire  had  ceased  to  flow  towards  the  Occi- 
dent, and  had  become  for  the  time  being 
stationary.  This  is  certainly  true  so  far  as 
industry  and  commerce  are  concerned.  And 
the  century  upon  which  we  are  entering  is  to 
be  marked  by  one  of  those  movements  by 
which  the  region  about  the  lakes  will  take  its 
place  in  that  evolution  of  the  Western  world 
by  which  the  c»mtrol  of  the  world's  commerce 
first  centred  in  the  Italian  cities  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  when  all  the  wealth  of  the  Orient 
passed  through  their  gates ;  then  passed  to 
Spain,  owing  to  the  golden  influ.x  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  discovery  of  America; 
then  to  Holland,  and  later  to  Great  Britain, 
which  country  has  enjoyed  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  world  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  indu.strial  revolution  follow- 
ing upon  the  use  of  steam  in  manufacture  and 
its  application  to  transportation. 
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MR.  CHARLES  GREEN  BUSH, 
after  long  and  especially  brilliant  ser- 
vice as  a  cartoonist  on  the  New  York 
papers,  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
as  our  most  effective  master  of  the  cartoon. 
It  was  without  set  purpose  and  not  until 
middle  life  that  he  entered  a  field  in  which 
he  is  now  an  acknowledged  master.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1842.  His  father  being 
United  States  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  a  por- 
tion of  his  childhood  was  passed  in  China, 
but  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
when  Phillips  Brooks  was  a  teacher  in  that 
institution,  and  later  he  studied  for  three 
years  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
He  studied  drawing  and  painting  in  his  native 
city  under  William  Rimmer,  and  among  his 
'prentice  efforts  were  sets  of  illustrations  for 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  "The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables."  He  removed  to  New  York 
in  1870  and  found  employment  with  the  Har- 
pers, for  whom  he  illustrated  De  Mille's  "The 
Dodge  Family  Abroad"  and  Muhlbach's 
"  Frederick  the  Great."  After  that  he  turned 
to  another  field,  and  for  several  years  drew 
in  both  serious  and  comic  vein  for  Harpers 
Weekly.     One  of  Mr.  Bush's  associates  in 


TOM.MV  ATKINS  AND  HIS  COMMANDER. 


"AS  I  WtNT  MARCHING  THROUGH  O-E-E-O-ORGIA! 
(Mr.  Bu»h'i  fir*i  cartoon.) 

the  Harper  drawing-room  was  Michael  Woolf, 
for  whom  he  conceived  a  friendship  which 
ended  only  with  the  lattcr's  death.  "  Woolf," 
says  his  old  comrade,  "  will  be  best  remem- 
bered in  time  to  come  as  a  feeling,  sym- 
pathetic, and  exquisitely  humorous  depicter  of 
child  life,  but  his  appeal  was  always  to  the 
intellect,  and  not  a  few  of  the  acute  and  bitter 
social  caricatures  contributed  by  him  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  to  Harper's  Weekly 
were  in  the  direct  tradition  of  Hogarth,  Gil- 
ray,  and  Rowlandson,  and  drawn  besides  with 
the  simplicity  and  the  apparent  absence  of 
effort  without  which  the  pen-and-ink  work 
of  the  cleverest  social  satirist  falls  to  the 
ground." 

Mr.  Bush  went  to  Paris  in  1875  and  for 
three  years  studied  under  Leon  Bonnat,  whom 
he  is  not  alone  in  declaring  the  greatest  of 
living  portrait  painters.     He  came  back  to 
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New  York  in  1879^  and  during  the  next  decade 
was  mainly  employed  with  commissions  from 

the  Harpers  and  other  publishers.  All  this 
time,  however,  he  had  been  feeling  his  way, 
and  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  he  hit  upon 
the  branch  of  art  offering  the  freest  and  hap- 
piest play  for  his  gifts.  One  day  in  the  fall 
of  1889  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  a 
visit  David  B.  Hitt  had  lately  made  to  Georgia 
held  out  an  inviting  subject,  for  humorous 
pictorial  treatment.  He  drew  a  picture  of 
Hill  cxccutiiiL':  a  new  march  through  rie(>rf;ia, 
and  submitted  his  drawing  to  the  editor  of 


"SAY,  WHAT  A  BLOOUIIT  CHUMP  BILL  TWHD  WASI" 


the  Eveuing  Telegram.  Its  prompt  accept- 
ance was  followed  by  orders  for  other  car« 

toons,  and  soon  Mr.  Bush  was  invited  to 
attach  himself  regularly  to  Mr.  Bennett's 


••AND  YOU'LL  GST  ALL  THArS  A'  COMING  TO  VOU." 


Staff.  He  did  so,  drawing  first  for  the  Tele- 
gram, afterward  for  the  Herald,  and  finally 
for  both  papers.  His  drawings  from  the  first 
caught  the  attention  and  prompted  the  praise 


MACK:  "SAY,  BILL,  how  I  WISH  1  HAD  YOU  IN 

ENCLAND." 


of  the  discemin;^.  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  he  transferred  his  sendees  to  the 
IVor/il,  he  carried  with  him  the  well-earned 
reputation  of  the  most  gifted  and  best-equipped 
of  our  native  political  draughtsmen. 
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The  number  of  Mr.  Bush's  cartoons  now 
mounts  iuto  the  thuusands,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  that  is  commonpUice.  Results 
of  this  kind  are  little  less  than  surprising 
when  one  calls  to  mind  the  conditions 
under  which  the  artist  does  his  work.  Ten- 
niel  of  Punch  contents  himself  with  the  pro> 
duction  of  a  single  drawing  each  week,  or 
half  a  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Mr. 
Bush  draws  one,  and  sometimes  two,  cartoons 
every  day,  and  this  has  been  his  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  the  better  part  of  ten  years. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  draws  three  of  them 
in  a  single  day,  and  yet,  to  study  a  pile  of 
his  drawings,  covering,  for  instance,  his  output 


HIS  RUNNING  MATE. 


during  any  given  fortnight,  is  to  be  impelled 

to  fresh  surprise  and  admiration,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  wide  range,  but  by  reason 
also  of  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the 
composition  and  the  technical  excellence  of 
the  workmanship.  Ho  is  always  able  to 
"keep  it  up";  and  though  many  of  his  car- 
toons deal  with  strictly  local  themes,  his  daily 
appeal  being  to  a  constituency  made  up  chieily 
of  the  people  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
his  work  at  such  times  is  not  less  brilliant  or 
powerful  than  it  is  when  ho  is  called  to  com- 
ment upon  topics  of  national  scope  and 
interest 

The  reproductions  of  Mr.  Bush's  drawings 
here  brought  together  confirm  the  truth 
that  the  political  cartoonist  is  born  and  not 
made.   Their  author  very  naturally  deplores 


Tiit  Ki^AL  AKTICUi. 


the  haste  under  which  he  is  compelled  to 
draw,  and  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  the  belief 
that,  with  such  leisure  as  the  men  enjoy  who 
work  for  weekly  publications,  he  might  think 
out  his  designs  more  carefully  and  execute 
them  with  more  telling  effect.  He  takes  his 
calling  seriously,  however,  and  has  no  living 
superior  in  applying^ the  pictorial  method  to 
the  explanatiiNi  of  a  principle,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  doctrine,  or  the  exposure  of  a  wrong. 
His  habitual  mood  is  a  genial  one,  and  his 
cartoons  are  never  without  a  sly  and  winning 
touch  of  humor. 
The  cartoonist  is  now  counted  an  essential 


WHO  LICKED  SPAIN  f 
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member  of  the  staff  of  almost  every  great 
daily  newspaper.  This  is  true  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  New  Or- 
leans, and  San  Francisco,  and  even  in  many 
of  the  smaller  cities  ar?  to  be  found  men  of 
much  keenness  and  no  little  artistic  skill  who 
are  helping  through  the  cartoon  to  shape 
public  opinion.  Indeed,  there  is  gradually 
developing  in  this  country  a  school  of  carica- 
ture distinctively  American  in  spirit  and 
native  to  the  soil.    The  need  of  an  apprecia- 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  PROVERB. 


tive  audience  which  once  hampered  even  the 
ablest  of  the  earlier  men  has  been  supplied. 

As  the  sharp  editorial  paragraph  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  of  quite  as  great  importance 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 

as  the  leading  editorial,  because  it  conveys  its 
lesson  quickly,  so  the  cartoon  carries  the  same 
message  as  soon  as  a  man  opens  his  paper. 
When  it  touches  the  most  important  subject 
of  the  day's  news,  as  it  ought,  it  becomes 


FATHER  T1.ME:  ".MV!  MY!  BUT  IT  LOOKS  MORE 
LIKE  1900  B.C" 

in  fact  a  sort  of  index  of  the  paper.  If  it 
have  humor,  so  much  the  better.  And  the 
public  now  demands  that  it  shall  be  well 
drawn. 
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THERE  have  been  two  great  outbursts 
of  national  expansive  energy  in  modem 
history,  and  both  were  contemporane- 
ous with  periods  of  national  enthusiasm,  but 
they  differed  essentially  in  character.  The 
first  expansion  movement,  which  followed 
upon  the  ultimate  establishment  of  Spanish, 
English,  and  French  national  unity  and 
power,  —  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  down  to  Colbert,  —  was  primarily 
commercial  in  methods  and  put  pose.  The 
gold  of  South  America  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Orient  were  sought  by  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  those  days,  (ioods  were  received 
as  the  natives  brought  them  to  the  "factories," 
or,  at  roost,  plantations  were  established  in 
which  the  colonial  products  were  raised  for 
the  market.  Such  wis  the  character  of  colo- 
nial enterprise  in  India,  along  the  African 
coast,  in  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  colonies  was  prevented  by  strict  navi- 
gation laws,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  dependencies  could  be 
drawn  upon  indefinitely  for  the  benefit 
the  metropolis. 

The  period  of  expansion  which  ha«?  come 
to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  radically  different  Though  it  also 
has  commercial  aims,  its  distinguishing  and 
essential  element  is  industrial  colonization. 
The  development  of  natural  resources  of  all 
kinds,  the  opening  of  roads  and  other  means 
of  communication,  tfie  modification  of  native 
methods  of  productbn,  and  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  on  a  Western  model  in  hith- 
erto undeveloped  regions,  —  these  are  the  pri- 
mary aims  of  the  present  policy  of  colonial 
expansion. 


This  is  but  part  of  a  profound  change  in 
the  economic  world  of  the  West  from  com- 
mercialism to  capitalism.   The  ideal  of  the 

midclle  of  the  century  was  expressed  in  strong 
home  industries  and  a  prosperous  trade.  Thus, 
the  English  policy  of  that  period  may  be  sum- 
marized as  demanding  free  food,  free  raw 
material,  and  free  trade  in  genml.  It  was 
believed  that  the  whole  world  was  readv  to 
adopt  the  free  trade  policy  as  a  permanent 
basis  of  commercial  relations.  As  in  that 
case  the  country  having  the  strongest  home 
industry  would  succeed,  every  energy  was 
bent  towards  developing  internal  manufac> 
turing  capacity. 

Two  causes  have  conditioned  the  radical 
change  of  economic  policy  which  we  are  at 
present  witnessing.  In  the  first  place,  capital 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  older  European 
countries  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  profita- 
ble investment  at  home.  Fields  where  rich  nat- 
ural resources  make  the  returns  of  capitalistic 
enterprise  far  greater  than  they  can  be  in  Eu- 
rope, even  with  the  exercise  of  the  best  judg- 
ment and  skill,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
investors.  Moreover, as  a  result  of  the  very  pol- 
icy of  fostering  home  industry,  the  markets  of 
many  nations  have  been  partially  closed  against 
foreign  niaaufaclures  by  protecting  taritfs,  so 
that  the  only  resource  left  to  the  capitalists 
of  the  older  manufacturing  nations  was  to 
enter  the  countries  from  which  their  goods 
had  been  excluded,  and  in  this  manner  to 
gather  honey  from  the  ribs  of  the  lion.  Thus 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  where  extreme 
protection  prevails,  have  become  most  profit- 
able fields  for  rh-.*  investnient  of  British  capi- 
tal The  countries  which  have  been  chiefly 
affected  by  this  change,  and  which  are  most 
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1ar«;ely  interested  in  thi*  new  capitalistic  ex- 
pansion, are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
To  a  lesaer  extent  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain 
have  participated  in  the  movement. 

The  tollowing  is  a  table  of  the  sums  (in 
millions  of  dollars)  invested  in  colonics  and 
foreign  countries  by  the  capitalists  of  the 
leading;  European  nations,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  a  French  authority : — 


TABLE  OP  FOREIGN  INVESTMENIS 


CottDtry 

Total 
MiUbas 

I'ublic 
Loana  in 
M  illicnti 

loduurial  la- 

Gfcat  firiuin .  .  . 
Gcmuijr  •  •  •  • 

Fnwee  

HoIb«4  .... 
Bdgiam  .... 

158490 
^745 

mo 

1070 
1640 

560 

1105 
1370 

Of  the  new  capital  created  in  Great  Britain 
in  1897,  ^288,500,000  was  invested  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  securities,  ^98,000^000  in 
home  securities, — that  is,  over  one-third  of 
the  new  capital  was  foreign  and  cotonia].  It 
has  been  computed  that  on  the  averat^'e  about 
of  the  national  wealth  of  Kuropean 
countries  is  invested  abroad. 

Plt>tecthre  tariffs  are  no  longer  very  formi- 
dable to  capital,  which  readily  dissociates  itself 
from  any  particular  industry  or  country  and 
seeks  investment  elsewhere,  drawing  advan- 
tage, by  shrewd  management  and  far-seeing 
calculation,  from  all  the  vicissitudes  <rf  politi- 
cal change.  However,  the  capitalist  makes 
one  essential  demand ;  he  asks  for  security, 
lor  the  assurance  that  wherever  his  capital 
may  be  Invested,  whether  in  a  West  African 
plantation  or  a  Peruvian  gold  mine,  its  value 
shall  not  Ix.'  endangered  by  puUtical  revolu- 
tions or  by  the  inethcicncy  and  corrupt  favor- 
itism of  courts  of  law.  This  demand  for 
settled  and  safe  conditions  of  investment  is 
one  of  the  principal  motives  of  colonial  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  great  civtli/ed  nations  ; 
and  the  effect  of  political  responsibility  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Britbh  colonial  securi- 
ties are  now  in  far  greater  demand  and  have 

higher  and  steadier  prices  than  the  securities 
of  any  other  extra- Kuropean  region,  110  in.iUer 
how  rich  m  rci»ources  it  may  be.  Egypt,  in 
complete  bankruptcy  in  1882,  is  at  present 


able  to  obtain  readily  the  millions  necessary 
tor  the  irrigation  works  on  the  Nile. 

THE  COMING  INDUSTRIAL  CONQtJBST 

The  civilized  powers  arc  therefore  prepar- 
ing for  the  industrial  conquest  of  the  world. 
They  have  undertalcoi  to  open  all  prommog 
regions  to  commercial  and  industrial  develop* 
ment,  and  arc  strivin;^  to  make  investment  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  absolutely  secure.  Thus 
it  is  not  only  the  desire  for  trade  pure  and 
simple,  but  a  desire  for  fields  of  investment 
and  exploitation  that  is  the  real  motive  of 
modern  expansion.  The  watchword  "trade 
follows  the  tiag'  is  at  present  not  so  impor- 
tant as  **the  flag  protects  the  investor/' 
Commerce  is  more  independent  of  poUticai 
support  than  industry.  It  always  makes  for 
itsell  a  way,  and  territorial  possession  is  not 
indispensable  to  it.  Coming  and  going  with 
great  mobility,  according  to  local  conditions, 
it  is  not  subject  to  total  ruin  by  political 
revolutions.  Thus  in  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Italian  republics  were  never- 
theless abte  to  build  up  a  most  flourishing 
Levantine  trade. 

Industrial  development,  however,  demands 
more  settled  conditions.  It  cannot  he  carried 
on  by  means  ot  small  "-factories'  along  the 
coast  but  needs  must  penetrate  into  the  intO' 
rior  of  a  country,  to  the  forests*  fields,  and 
mines.  It  requires  permanence  of  law  and 
of  government,  the  assurance  that  titles  will 
not  arbitrarily  be  disturbed,  that  contracts 
will  be  promptly  and  equit^ly  enforced. 
While,  in  general,  any  civilized  power  will 
strive  to  establish  these  conditions,  still  the 
members  of  any  one  state  or  nation  instinc- 
tively fed  that  these  desiderata  are  realised 
most  completely  in  regions  over  which  the 
sovereii^nty  of  their  state  extends.  This  feel- 
ing is  perhaps  exaggerated  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  exists  and  must  be  reckoned  with. 
The  French  complain  that  in  English  pos> 
sessions  and  protectorates,  such  as  Ceylon  or 
Kp^vpt,  the  French  capitalists  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  point  to  the  unfavorable 
terms  which  they  were  forced  to  accept  as 
Suez  canal  stockholders  and  state  creditors 
of  lv-;\  j)t  after  the  British  occupation.  The 
readiness  with  which  protection  will  be 
granted,  official  aid  in  securing  concessions, 
the  matter  of  language,  and  familiarity 
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with  the  !n:'.v,  are  all  considerations  which 
cause  tiie  capitalist  to  long  tor  protection  by 
his  own  government.  Often,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  symbols  of  nationalism  are  simply 
used  as  a  stock  in  trade  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  great  international  syndicates,  whose 
members  sneer  at  the  naif  simplicity  of 
popular  patriotism.  To  them  the  flag  is 
merely  an  asset  of  trade. 

There  is  a  tendency  timonp  the  great  capi- 
talists ot  each  nation  who  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  enterprises  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  interests  and  pro- 
tecting their  rii^hts.  Thus  British  interests 
are  looked  atter  by  the  "  Committee  of  For- 
eign Bondholders,"  a  private  organization. 
In  France  the  government  itself  has  organized 
**  L* Association  Nationale  dcs  Porteurs  des 
VaUurs  Ftratijr^rcs"  whose  executive  com- 
mittee is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
At  the  heginning  of  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  South  African  troubles,  there  was  organ- 
ized bv  private  initiative  "  L' Union  dis  Por- 
tiitrs  I  rnui^aises  des  mines  d  or  et  des  valcurs 
du  Transvaal"  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  defend  the  French  interests  in  the 
Transvaal  against  the  predominating  power 
of  English  bondholders,  whose  influence  is 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  stockholders 
of  other  nations.  In  an  address  before  this 
association,  M.  Riul  Leroy-Reaulieu,  its  presi- 
dent, discounts  the  value  of  official  action  in 
such  matters,  and  speaks  with  approval  of 
the  British  private  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  capitalists. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  industrial  conquest  of 
the  world  is  being  accomplished,  and  also  to 
investigate  what  regions  have  actually  been 
affected  by  the  transformation  which  we  have 

been  rlc^rribine^. 

Uninterrupted  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  regions  to  be  opened  to  modem 
trade  and  industry  is  the  principal  need  of 
contemporary  expansion.  Conscijucntly  en* 
terprises  of  transportation  have  taken  on  an 
importance  heretofore  unknown.  No  question 
has  had  a  more  far-reaching  influence  in  con- 
temporary world-politics  than  the  problem  of 
establishing;  and  protecting  routes  of  communi- 
cation with  colonial  rcf^ions.  Britain  acijuircd 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  route  to  India,  and  the  Boer  war 


is  defended  on  the  same  i^rounds  as  well  as 
for  the  reason  that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
would  be  threatened  by  the  continuance  of 
Boer  dominion.  France  intrigued  at  Fashoda 
and  in  Abyssinia  for  the  double  purpose  of 
breaking  England's  line  of  communication 
and  of  herself  gaining  direct  access  from  the 
Soudan  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  occupation  of 
Malta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  and  even  of  lower  Kf^'pt 
by  Great  Britain  was  due  to  the  desire  to  con- 
trol the  Suez  Canal  route  to  India.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines  is  valued  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  access  to  China  which 
they  afford,  while  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  the 
keys  to  the  Isthmian  canal.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  examples  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  communication  in  modem  politics. 

INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION 

After  a  region  has  been  acquired  and 
opened  to  exploitation,  the  first  step  to  be 

taken  is  the  construction  of  highways,  canals, 
and  railwavs,  in  order  that  the  interior  may 
be  rendered  accessilile.  Besides  the  Siberian 
railway,  two  other  great  intercontinental 
trunk  lines  have  been  planned,  one,  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  raSway  to  connect  the  Asiatic 
and  African  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  other  to  connect  South  America  with 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  alt«ady 
completed  for  more  than  half  its  length. 

German  capital  is  financing;  an  cx'cccdingly 
important  railway  project  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
its  connection  with  the  colonial  aspirations  of 
Germany,  this  undertaking  is  of  the  greatest 
political  importance  and  interest  to  civiliza- 
tion. If  Germany  can  make  a  home  for  her 
colonists  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Meso- 
potamia, these  regions  will  bloom  again  as 
in  the  days  before  the  blight  of  Turkish  rule 

fell  upon  them,  when  An'.ioch  and  Ba<;dad 
were  capitals  of  civilization.  The  railway 
which  is  to  connect  Constantinople  with  Bag- 
dad and  with  Damascus  is  already  under 
operation  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
and  will  be  entirely  completed  within  one  or 
two  years.  The  historical  interest  of  the 
regions  cq>ened  by  this  railway  is  second  to 
none,  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, so  lont^  nef;iertcd,  promise  a  very 
brii^ht  tuture.  It  is  rather  disconcerting^  to 
think  of  Jerusalem  as  a  great  railway  and 
manufacturing  centre,  but  the  forces  of  mod- 
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em  industrialism  take  little  heed  of  sensitive- 
ness upon  the  subject  of  historical  and  artistic 
associations. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  expansion  of  rail- 
way constrviction,  \vc  have  added  below  a  table 
showing  the  mileage  ut  railways  outside  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  these  railways  are  financed  by 
British  capital.  French  capital  is  interested 
chiefly  in  French  colonial  railways,  and  in 
some  minor  lines  in  South  America.  A  few 
small  railways  in  that  continent  have  been 
financed  by  German  banks.  One  of  the  most 
successful  colonial  railways  is  the  short  line 
connecting  Boma  with  Stanley  Pool,  on  the 
Congo ;  although  it  was  very  costly,  it  has  be> 
come  a  most  profitable  enterprise  on  account 
of  the  wealth  of  the  interior  and  the  impassa- 
ble barriers  which  the  Congo  rapids  and  the 
mountains  here  oppose  to  other  kinds  of  trans- 
portation. Its  stock  was  originally  issued  at 
fifty  dollars  a  share ;  at  present  it  is  quoted 
at  a  figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  times 
that  sum. 


RAILaOAO  HILBACB  IN  UlinEVnOFKD  COUNTRIES. 


MiLSS. 

28,365 
16,157 
27.592 
8.564 

10,606 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEUENT  IN  BACKWARD 

LANDS. 

The  improvement  of  agricultural  methods 
is  anuther  very  important  way  in  which  capi- 
tal develops  backward  countries.  In  tropical 
regions  plantations  of  cocoa,  coffee,  rubber, 
and  other  products  are  organized  under  effi- 
cient manar^ement  with  larc^e  forces  of  labor- 
ers and  with  improved  appliances  that  capital 
can  provide.  Regions  already  fertile  by  na> 
ture  are  thus  made  to  yield  an  even  greater 
abundance  of  produce.  In  the  temperate 
zones  the  native  jiopulations  have  to  yield 
control  to  more  energetic  agricultural  iinmi- 
.  grants,  as  has  been  the  case  in  America,  in 
South  Africa,  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  Austra- 
lia. In  this  manner  the  way  is  opened  for 
the  use  of  improved  methods  which  will 
increase  the  yield  of  such  regions  manifold. 
Thus  American  farming  machinery  has  of 


late  been  introduced  in  large  quantities  into 
Latin  America,  Siberia,  and  South  Africa. 
Anothtt*  very  important  means  of  increasing 

the  agricultural  productivity  of  backward  re- 
gions is  the  con.struction  of  scientific  irriga- 
tion works.  Extensive  improvements  of  this 
nature  are  being  planned  around  Lake  Bal> 
kash  in  Central  Asia,  and  in  Egypt,  a  coun- 
try that  will  draw  incalculable  benefits  from 
regulated  irrigation.  The  great  reservoir  now 
in  process  of  construction  on  the  middle  Nile 
is  expected  to  double  the  productive  capacity 
of  Egypt,  and  by  increasing  the  value  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  enable  that  country  to  pay 
off  the  vast  load  of  indebtedness  that  has 
been  threatening  her  economic  existence. 

UN[)F,VELOI'ED  MINES  AND  VIKGIX  FORESTS 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
the  resources  of  mines  and  fcn^sts  have  hardly 
as  yet  been  touched,  and  it  is  to  their  develop- 
ment chiefly  that  modern  industrial  expansion 
looks.  It  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  China, — 
her  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of 
coal  fields  and  her  vast  deposits  of  iron  and 
copper,  —  taken  in  connection  with  her  teem* 
ing,  laboring  population,  that  has  aroused 
the  expectant  interest  of  Western  govern- 
ments and  capitalists.  The  mines  of  Austra- 
lia have  been  not  only  a  source  of  immense 
profit  to  British  investors,  but  have  also  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  flourishing  system  of 
manufacturing  industries.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  is  just  begin* 
ning  to  be  developed,  as  greater  security  of 
investment  in  these  rep:ions  is  gradually  being 
established.  Of  course,  in  all  these  regions 
mining  has  been  carried  on  from  time  imme- 
morial by  primitive  methods,  and  since  the 
first  landing  of  Europeans  precious  metals 
have  there  been  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
great  change  that  we  arc  now  witnessing  con- 
sists in  taking  from  the  hands  of  the  natives 
the  management  and  exploitation  of  these 
resources  and  ajvplving  to  them  the  scientific 
methods  in  use  in  the  Western  world. 

The  last  step  in  the  industrial  movement 
is  the  establishment  oi  manufactures,  with 
Western  machinery,  in  regions  where  manu- 
factures had  previously  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  house  industry.  The  beginnings 
that  have  so  far  been  made  seem  small  when 
compared  with  the  total  volume  of  the  world's 
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industry ;  but  the  movement  having  been 
started  great  things  will  inevitably  flow  from 
it,  resulting  finally  in  a  complete  transformap 
tion  of  the  industrial  world  and  shifting  the 
centre  of  industry  to  the  rc^^ions  of  the  Pacific. 
Australia  and  Japan  are  the  two  countries  in 
which  the  industrial  evolution  has  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success.  Aus> 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  already  manufacture 
practically  all  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, especially  textiles,  clothing,  paper,  and 
hardware;  and  while  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained  as  to  the  threatening  industrial  prowess 
of  Japan  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  a  general 
establishment  of  manufactures,  her  textile  and 
cotton  yam  industries  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  In  India  native  workmanship  has 
alrc  i  1\  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
new  methods ;  while  even  conservative  China, 
after  the  war  with  Japan,  made  a  beginning 
in  modem  cotton  and  iron  manufacture  in 
the  cities  of  Canton,  Hankow,  and  Shanghai. 
The  regions  about  Buenos  Ayres,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Valparaiso  in  South  America  are 
also  becoming  assimilated  to  the  older  Indus- 
trial  centres. 

As  capital  is  the  ner\'c  and  sinew  of  the 
industrial  conquest  of  undeveloped  reg^ions, 
the  system  of  banking  and  credit  institutions 
must  follow  up  and  assist  the  latest  advances 
of  enterprise  into  new  territory.  Powerful 
banking  corporations,  capitalized  usually  at 
an  average  of  $5,ocx),ocx},  having  their  seat 
in  London,  Faris^  or  Berlin,  extend  their 
branches  and  their  business  agencies  to  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  British 
capital  has  nine  banks  in  .'\frica,  fifteen  in 
Australia,  eight  in  India  and  the  East,  thirteen 
in  America,  and  three  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Together,  these  forty-eight  institutions 
represent  a  paid-up  capital  of  $235,470,000. 
Not  only  do  these  banks  facilitate  commercial 
exchanges  by  arranging  for  credit  and  mak< 
ing  transfers  of  funds,  but  tiiey  are  engaged 
especially  in  financing  |2;rcat  industrial  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  building  of  railways  and 
the  operation  oi  nunes. 

THE  SHIFTI.VG  OP  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD 

After  bavin. thus  briefly  reviewed  tbe 
forces  of  industrial  expansion  together  with 
their  various  activities  and  methods,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  of  the  conse* 


qucnccs  that  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  these  developments.  It  is  apprehended  by 
many  that  the  industrial  gpreatness  of  Europe 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  that  the 
centre  of  industry  will  be  removed  to  the 
countries  looking  out  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
countries  with  resources  that  render  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  Europe  insignificant.  For  a 
lonj;  time,  of  course,  the  superior  experience, 
intelligence,  and  training  of  European  work- 
men will  retain  for  the  Old  World  a  share  in 
industrial  supremacy  together  with  the  United 
States.  But  after  the  development  of  the 
fabulous  resources  of  the  Older  Work!,  the 
Orient,  is  begun  in  earnest,  the  ultimate  de- 
sertion of  Europe  by  many  of  her  present 
industries  will  become  merely  a  question 
of  time,  altliou^^h  perhaps  of  a  long  time. 
Whether  Europe,  as  the  centre  of  the  capital- 
istic administration  of  the  world,  would  retain 
her  supremacy  in  dvilization  after  her  Indus* 
trial  life  had  become  secondary  can  at  present 
be  only  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain 
that  her  manutacturing  industries  could  not 
permanently  compete  with  the  superior  natu- 
ral advantages  that  will  favor  those  of  China 
and  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  life  of  the  Orient  has  so  far 
been  carried  on  entirely  in  the  form  ot  house 
industries  organized  in  a  guild  system.  The 
highly  artistic  nature  of  the  products  of 
Oriental  workmanship  is  well  known.  The 
remarkable  color  sense  expressed  in  the  ex- 
quisite blending  of  shades  in  Oriental  rugs, 
the  plastic  faculty  that  gives  form  to  their 
ivory  and  wood  carvinp:,  their  delicate  and 
beautiful  textiles,  have  been  the  marvel  of 
the  West  ever  since  trade  relations  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  there 
Is  great  danger  that  by  the  introduction  of 
cheap  processes  of  manufacture  many  of 
these  artistic  industries  will  be  destroyed,  — 
a  result  that  is  already  impending  in  India, 
where  the  handicrafts  are  said  to  be  losing 
their  aesthetic  character.  This  may  be  an 
inevitable  item  in  the  price  the  world  has  to 
pay  for  general  progress. 

One  of  the  most  important  articles  of  man- 
ufacture is  clothing,  and  so  it  is  small  wonder 

that,  wherever  modern  industrial  expansion 
extends,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
the  natives  to  adopt  the  European  form  of 
dress.   In  this  respect  the  needs  of  industry 
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arc  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
whose  first  endeavor  is  to  prevail  upon  their 
converts  to  don  a  civilized  garb.  The  clothes 
question  is  an  important  chapter  in  colonial 
politics,  and  we  are  in  great  need  of  a  Sartor 
Resartus  for  aborigines.  Disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  health  of  the  natives  have  in 
many  cases  resulted  from  a  sudden  and  un- 
intellic^cnt  adoption  and  use  of  European 
clothes,  so  that  froni  the  standpoint  of  civili- 
zation and  of  their  own  welfare  there  may  be 
small  gain  in  forcing  the  natives  to  wear  a 
costume  unadapted  to  their  surroundings. 
Sometimes  they  persistently  refuse  to  change 
their  manner  of  dress.  Thus  when  English 
traders  neglected  to  furnish  the  harong,  the 
native  costume  of  the  Javanese,  the  latter 
caused  their  wants  to  be  supplied  by  Dutch 
and  German  manufacturers.  It  has  otten 
been  observed  that  British  manufacturers  on 
the  whole  pay  too  little  heed  to  the  special 
wants  and  likings  of  native  populations. 
They  furnish  high  class,  durable  articles 
adapted  to  European  standards  and  expect 
the  natives  to  be  satisfied  therewith.  How- 
ever, as  the  reports  made  by  the  colonial 
governments  to  ^tr.  Chamberlain  in  1807 
clearly  show,  other  nations  have  [gained  con- 
siderable trade  in  British  colonies  by  minis- 
tering to  the  special  needs  of  the  native 
populations^  supplying  goods  that  are  showy 
and  cheap  and  adapted  to  the  local  surround- 
ings. A  peculiar  example  of  German  enter- 
prise is  reported  from  Central  America,  where 
a  cheap  garment,  much  worn  by  the  natives 
and  formerly  manufactured  by  the  Indians, 
is  now  furnished  to  the  latter  for  resale  by 
the  German  importers. 

Vast  regions  are  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
present  movement  of  industrial  expansion. 
Afghanistan,  Pcr.sia,  Thibet,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  China,  the  equatorial  regions  of 
Africa  as  well  as  of  South  America,  are  still 
practkally  unaflFected  by  the  new  forces,  al- 
though they  are  advancing  rapidly  inward 
from  the  coast  regions.  .As  practical Iv  all 
available  territory  has  now  been  brought 
under  the  political  influence  of  civilized 
powers,  the  industrial  transformation  of  the 
world  mav  he  expected  to  pro>^red  with  regu- 
larity during  the  twentieth  century.  It  will 
be  the  age  of  industry  following  the  era  of 
settlement  and  commerce. 


VAST  KRGIONS  YET  UNTOUCHED 

Colonies  in  the  temperate  zones,  peopled  by 
European  settlers,  import  vastly  more  than 

the  tropical  colonies,  and  even  than  European 
countries.  On  the  one  hand,  the  abundant 
resources  of  these  regions  render  the  colonists 
able  to  purchase  the  commodities  which  their 
training  and  habit  cause  them  to  desire.  On 
the  other  hand  they  have  not  as  yet  them- 
selves developed  a  complete  industrial  system. 
Thus,  West  Australia  has  the  exceedingly 
high  figure  of  a  per  capita  importation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dc^lars;  ^OUgh  very  rich 
in  pastoral  and  mineral  resources,  she  has 
scarcely  any  manufacturing  industries.  The 
other  Australian  colonies,  as  well  as  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada,  also 
import  relatively  very  large  quantities.  In 
South  America  it  is  the  subtrojiical  countries 
of  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  that  offer 
the  best  market  for  manufactured  goods  and 
that  show  the  most  advanced  industrial 
development. 

Turning  to  the  tropical  colonies  and  coun- 
tries, we  find  that  their  importations  are 
decidedly  lower,  except  in  cases  where  spe- 
cial conditions  prevail,  as  where  a  country  is 
a  mere  entrepot  of  trade  for  interior  rej^ions. 
The  question  suggests  itself  whether  a  very 
high  industrial  development  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible where  Nature  has  lavished  her  gifts  in 
such  j)rofusion.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
too  easy ;  food  is  abundant  \  the  wants  of  the 
natives  are  few  and  not  easily  augmented. 
At  present,  unhappily,  the  objects  most 
desired  by  them  are  n:m,  gunpowder,  and 
worthless  knickknacks,  objects  which  in  no 
way  lend  to  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  population. 

We  must  add  the  almost  general  absence 
of  coal  in  the  tropical  zone.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  better  organization  of  plantation  indus- 
tries, the  fuller  exploitation  of  mines,  that 
may  be  expected  in  these  regions,  rather  than 
the  establishment  of  important  manufactures. 
Tl'.c  lirst  desideratum,  without  which  all  indus- 
trial progress  is  impossible,  is  the  absolute 
suppression  of  the  traffic  in  rum  and  of  the 
slave  trade.  Unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1890  are  completely  lived  up 
to  and  enforced  by  all  the  powers  interested 
in  Africa,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  African  tropics. 
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No  one  can  behold  the  new  fields  and  pos- 
sibilities opened  up  to  the  human  race  by  the 
developments  which  we  have  just  traced  with- 
out the  thought,  that  for  centuries  to  come 
there  is  here  provided  work  in  abundance  lor 
willinii;  huiids.  Could  the  crying  injustice  to 
natives,  the  utter  disregard  of  human  rights, 
that  so  often  mar  the  work  of  the  greatest 
pioneen  of  industrial  advance,  be  shut  out 
from  our  vision,  the  picture  of  teeming  rc- 
iiources  only  awaiting  a  master  hand  to  be 
turned  into  wealth  and  bountiful  sustenance 
for  whole  nations  would  fill  us  with  pure 
gratification.  What  a  school  for  hardy  train- 
ino;  in  bold  purpose  and  iron  will  power,  what 
risks  to  face,  what  dangers  to  overcome,  what 
prizes  to  win!   How  small  seem  the  adven* 
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turers  of  the  Spanish  main,  even  with  their 
gold-laden  ships,  when  we  look  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt,  of  the  Rus^ 
sian  engineers  in  Siberia,  of  Stanley  in  Central 
Africa.  May  the  ideal  side,  the  oblij^ations 
to  humanity,  of  this  great  movement  be  real- 
ized more  fully,  to  the  end  that  it  may  become 
humanized  and  refined,  and  lose  some  of  the 
rude  characteristics  and  instincts  that  it  still 
has  in  common  with  the  Elizabethan  freeboot- 
ers. May  industrialism  also  forbear  to  reduce 
the  life  of  the  world  to  the  sordid  uniformity  of 
a  dead  mechanism,  but  taking  account  of  the 
rich  variety  of  human  existence,  aid  the  jiccul- 
iar  genius  of  race  and  locality  to  hnd  the  best 
means  of  expression.  Thus  would  the  world 
be  truly  enriched  by  the  industrial  conquest 


MR.  SANDERS  ON  THE  DEMOCRATS 

THE  MULTITUDE  OF  THOMAS  JEH-ERSOXS  WHO  SEE  THE  COUNTRV 
GOING  TO  EVERLASTING  RUIN— WHY  THE  PARTY'S  GOT  TO  WASH 
ITS   FACE  AN'   HANDS   AND   GO  BACK  TO   HRST  PRINQPLES 

BY 

JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 


HEN  Mr.  Billy  Sanders  came  into 
town  for  the  first  time  after  the 
election,  he  was  in  a  mood  un- 


usually gay. 

"Howdy,  boysl"  he  cried.  "  Ef  you-all 
ntn't  as  well  as  you  oughter  be,  it  ain't  the 
fault  of  the  weather.  I  never  seed  finer.  I 
hear  it  talked  all  round  that  the  country  has 
gone  headforemost  to  the  dogs,  an'  I  jest 
thought  rd  drap  in  an'  view  the  remains.  I 
fetched  my  pneket-hankrher  along,  thinkin' 
that  ef  thar  was  any  weepin  an'  wailin'  gwine 
on,  I  could  Stan'  aroun'  an'  blow  my  nose  a 
time  or  two  for  to  let  the  fam'lv  an*  intimate 
friends  know  that  my  sympathizin'  apparatus 
is  oiled  up  an'  in  workin'  order. 

"But  I  reckon  I  might  as  well  'a'  stayed 
at  home,"  he  went  on,  after  pausing  and  look- 
ing all  around.  "You-all  seem  to  be  about 
as  happy  as  you  was  when  Uncle  (irover  went 
in  the  second  time,  an'  ever'thing  else  looks 
like  it's  purty  much  whar  it  was  awhile  ago. 


The  old  tavern  ain't  budged  out'n  its  tracks, 
an'  T  don't  reckon  they's  any  extry  cracks  in 
the  ceilin' ;  an'  I  noticed  as  I  come  along  that 
the  Boston  feller  has  broke  ground  for  his  big 
cotton  fact'ry. 

"Hello,  W'iTnple,"  he  cried  to  a  tall,  serioii?;- 
looking  man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  who 
came  up  at  the  moment.  "  I  see  you  got  left 
Well,  I  tried  to  drap  you  a  hint  or  two,  but 
I'd  jest  as  well  'a'  tried  to  knock  my  old  steer 
down  with  a  bundle  of  fodder." 

Mr.  Wimple  had  been  the  Populist  candi- 
date for  the  State  senate  in  the  district,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Sanders  had  seen 
him  since  the  election. 

"I  stood  for  Prineijiles,"  .^aid  Mr.  Wimple, 
after  greeting  Mr.  Sanders  in  a  very  friendly 
way.  "I'd  'a'  run  ef  I  hadn't  got  but  one 
vote,  an'  that  my  own." 

Mr.  Sanders  pursed  his  lij)s  and  reflected  a 
moment.  "  When  it  comes  to  Principles,"  he 
went  on,  **  I've  lived  some  time  an'  I've  seed 
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a  heap  of  quarc  capers  in  politics  an'  out,  but 
I  ain't  never  seed  nothin'  that's  knee>high  to 
this  Principle  business.  Some  feller  wi'  a 
voice  as  loutl  as  the  whistle  of  a  steam  saw- 
mill will  git  on  a  table  in  a  crowd  an'  rip  an' 
snort  an*  holler  an'  whoop,  an'  when  he  gits 
tired  he'll  stop  an*  say  he's  heen  tellin'  you 
what  the  Principles  of  the  jiarty  is.  An'  the 
crowd'll  clap  an'  yell  an'  take  it  all  in  as  the 
gospel  truth.  I've  done  it  myself,  an'  I  know 
what  I'm  talkin'  about;  I  ain't  no  smarter 
than  the  crowd,  but  I've  been  watchin'  these 
gwines  on  longer'n  most  people. 

"  I  reckon  maybe  i  11  die  a  Dinimycrat  the 
way  things  is  runnin',  but  I  didn't  start  out  a 
Dimmycrat  I  was  a  Whig  tell  I  found  out 
that  the  Principles  of  that  party  was  mainly 
made  up  of  asthmy  an*  side-whiskers.  I 
come  out  from  among  "em  when  Aleck 
Stephens  did.  an'  I  ain't  never  had  no  call  to 
shed  any  tears  over  t!  n  »ve.  Jest  as  the 
Whir;  1 1'aders  done,  that's  je.'^t  the  way  the 
Dimmycrats  is  tryin'  to  do,  an'  I  don't  see 
how  anybody's  gwine  to  stop  'cm.  Some 
chap  wi'  good  lungs  an'  more  conceit  than 
Bill  the  Dutchman,  ups  an'  gives  out  his 
opinion,  an'  calls  it  a  Democratic  Principle  — 
or  some  feller  has  a  remedy  to  offer,  an',  right 
off,  it's  made  into  a  Principle.  Now,  how 
can  any  party  hope  to  git  the  votes  of  the 
sensible  people  of  the  country  by  gwine  round 
whoopin*  up  all  the  freaks  an*  hoodoos,  an* 
howlin'  that  the  side  issues  is  the  main  thing  ? 
What  would  'a'  become  of  Bamum  ef  he  had 
put  on  his  bills  that  the  side-show  was  a  big- 
ger thing  than  the  circns  ?  Why,  his  concern 
wouldn't  'a*  lasted  a  week." 

Nevertheless,"  remarked  Mr.  Wimple,  "  I 
intend  to  stick  by  Principle.  I  don't  believe 
we'll  ever  have  a  fair  election  in  this  country 
again.  The  trusts  and  the  monopolies  have 
got  too  much  money  ;  they  can  buy  all  the 
votes  they  want  They'd  buy  'em  down  here 
ef  they  needed  'em." 

"  Now,  that's  mighty  funny,"  responded 
Mr.  Sanders.  "  The  last  time  I  seed  you, 
you  was  makin'  a  speech,  an'  you  shuck  your 
fist  in  the  air,  an'  hollered  out  that  the  trusts 
wa'n't  nothin'  but  wind  an'  water,  nohow,  an' 
they  never  could  walk  off  wi'  the  rit^hts  an' 
privileges  of  a  free  constituency.  I  ricklect 
that  I  said  to  some  un  nigh  me,  'Wimple's 
gone  down  into  the  dictionary  fer  his  doc- 


trine, an'  it's  mighty  soun',  be  jigged  ef  it 
ain'tl' 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Sanders 

went  on,  "it  don't  do  no  good  for  the  pot  to 
call  the  kittle  black,  but  ef  some  of  you  fel- 
lers would  kinder  trim  your  beards  an'  sorter 
comb  your  ha'r,  an'  git  down  ofTn  your  high 
bosses,  an'  take  a  common-sense  view  of  mat- 
ters an'  things,  the  Dimmycrats  would  have  a 
lots  better  chance  for  to  git  in  the  swim.  A 
heap  of  fellers  has  got  the  idee  that  thar's  a 
standin'  row  betwixt  the  men  that's  got  the 
money  an'  the  men  that  want  it ;  but  that 
ain't  so ;  they  ain't  a  word  of  truth  in  it  They 
fall  out  sometimes,  but  that's  bekaze  both  sides 
is  afear^d  that  t'other  side  b'lieves  what  the 
politicians  say.  At  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  a 
clc'r  undcrstandin'  that  the  man  that  works  is 
wuth  his  pay,  an'  that  the  man  that  pays  has 
a  right  to  git  the  wuth  of  his  money.  You 
fellers — an*  some  of  us,  too  —  we're  in  the 
same  boat  —  is  tryin'  to  knock  the  bottom 
out'r  this  understandin',  an'  the  minnit  you  do 
it,  you  set  fire  to  the  powder  fact'ry.  The 
main  trouble  is,  the  fellers  that's  got  the 
money  ain't  got  no  more  sense  than  to  b'licvc 
that  the  bottom  can  be  knocked  out'n  this 
understandin'.  Vou  can't  git  it  out'n  the'r 
heads.  An*  yit,  all  the  politicians  that  may 
rise  up  an*  howl  betwixt  this  an'  kingdom 
come  can't  git  up  no  lastin'  trotiblc  of  that  kind. 

"But  1  11  tell  you  whar  it  hurts  an  hurts 
bad,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  with  some  warmth. 
**  It  hurts  right  here  at  home,  whar  we  live  at 
Money  is  more  like  my  old  saddle-hoss  than 
anything  I  know  of.  I  can  git  on  that  old 
boss's  back  an'  shoot  birds  all  day,  but,  shoot 
a  gun  when  he's  loose  in  the  pastur',  an'  he'll 
break  his  neck  but  what  he'll  git  out'n  thar. 
It  don't  look  reasonable,  an'  yit  it's  a  fact. 
An'  it's  purty  much  the  same  way  wi'  money. 
I'iant  it  somc'rs,  an'  it'll  tight  for  itself  like  a 
wildcat,  but  let  it  be  lookin'  for  a  place  to 
camp,  an'  it'U  jump  up  an'  run  off  ef  it  hears 
a  turkey  gobbler  sneeze.  Them  that's  got 
the  time  can  go  to  work  an'  account  for  it  ef 
they  want  to,  but  the  main  thing  to  know  b 
that  it's  a  fact." 

"VVhv.  I  heard."  said  Mr.  Wimple,  "that 
you  give  that  Boston  feller  a  mighty  scoring 
t'other  day." 

"  Did  I  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Sanders,  his  blue 
eyes  beaming  with  innocence.    "Well,  I 
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reckon  maybe  he's  forf:jnt  it  by  this  time;  ef 
he  ain't,  I'll  bet  you  a  thrip  to  a  ginger  cake 
that  he  thinks  he  got  the  best  of  me.  He 
wanted  me  to  put  ten  thousand  dollars  m  his 
mill  for  to  sorter  make  him  feel  like  be  was 
at  home  here.  But  I  said  I  wa'n't  no  ways 
greedy ;  I  didn't  want  to  keep  other  folks  out 
of  a  good  investment.  So  I  told  him  he 
mottght  put  me  down  for  five  thousand,  pay- 
able on  demand,  an'  when  he  got  his  machin- 
ery in  I'd  plank  down  another  five;  an'  I'm 
mighty  much  afear'd  Vli  have  to  either  steal 
it  or  borry  it" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  propose 
to  put  ten  thousand  dollars  in  that  new  mill! " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wimple. 

*'  Ef  sayin*  it  was  all,  if  d  be  a  mighty  easy 
matter,"  said  Mr.  Sanders,  dryly,  "but  I'm 
afear'd  I'll  have  to  plank  down  the  cold  ca.sh. 
That's  part  of  my  business  in  town  to-day. 
I  thought  I  mought  kill  two  birds  wi'  one 
barrel — mourn  over  the  decay  of  North 
American  institutions,  an'  borry  enough 
money  for  to  pay  my  just  debts." 

"  You  may  joke  about  the  situation  it  you 
want  to,"  remarked  Mr.  Wimple,  '*but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  serious.  I  see  no 
hope  whatever  for  the  common  people." 

"  Weil,  I'll  ax  you  this,"  said  Mr.  Sanders 
in  an  argumentative  tone.  **  When  an'  whar- 
bouts  have  the  common  people  ever  failed  to 
look  out  for  themselves  ?  Ef  you'll  tell  me 
the  time  an'  .show  me  the  place,  I'll  take  out 
ray  hankcher  an'  jiae  you  in  a  reel  hearty 
cry.  The  trouble  wi'  you  fellers  is  that  you 
talk  one  way  when  you're  runnin'  an'  another 
way  when  you  •'^■t  ! -  ft.  You  git  up  an'  you 
say  the  people  can  be  trusted,  that  the'r 
hearts  is  in  the  right  j>l k  e,  an'  that  they  can 
see  as  fur  thro*  a  mill-stone  as  the  next  one ; 
an'  then,  after  the  pcoi)lc  have  made  u[)  the'r 
mintls.  an'  CDnchuicd  for  to  put  t'other  side  in, 
you  tling  back  your  head  an'  say  the  country 
is  ruined.  Now,  what's  the  reason  the  people 
ain't  got  as  much  sense  after  the  election  as 
they  have  before  ?  That's  what  I  want  to 
know,  an'  nobody  won't  tell  me. 

"You  can't  make  me  b'&eve  the  people 
didn't  know  what  th^  was  a-doin'  this  time ; 
they  had  all  the  facts  before  'em.  an'  the  bulk 
on  'em  felt  purty  much  the  same  way.  Le' 
me  tell  you,  my  friend,  ef  any  party  was  to 
take  an'  bury  the  Constitution  a  mile  deep  in 


the  ground,  the  people  would  go  to  work  an' 
dig  it  out,  an'  put  it  back  in  the  old  frame, 
an'  you  wouldn't  hardly  know  it  had  been 
took  out.  That's  the  plain  truth.  You  say 
you  trust  the  people  ;  well,  then  trust  'em,  by 
jing!    Don't  play  at  truslin'  'em. 

"I  reckon  you've  often  noticed  that  the 
people  trust  themselves.  They'll  holler  an* 
whoop  when  the  politicians  ax  'em  for  to 
stand  up  an'  be  men  an'  vote  to  save  the'r 
government  from  teetotal  ruin;  but  when 
they  git  off  to  themselves  in  the  little  knots  an' 
groups  whar  they  settle  all  these  questions,  * 
they  make  a  joke  of  the  whole  business. 
They  know  mighty  well  that  ef  one  party 
goes  wrong,  they  can  make  it  pay  a  purty 
price  for  the  spree;  an'  they've  allers  done 
it.  You  can't  p'int  to  the  time  when  a  party 
bef^un  for  to  kick  too  high  to  suit  the  idecs 
of  the  people  that  they  didn't  whirl  in  an'  put 
it  out  for  the  time  bein'. 

"  Don't  git  into  no  misunderstandin'  of 
what  I'm  a-.sayin',  Jeff,"  continued  Mr.  San- 
ders, addressing  Mr.  Wimple.  "As  I  said, 
it  don't  do  no  good  for  the  pot  to  caii  the 
kittle  black;  but  look  at  your  party  —  one. 
half  of  it  walkin'  in  the  mud,  or  dust,  ac- 
cordin'  to  the  state  of  the  weather  an'  the 
character  of  the  middle  of  the  road,  an'  t'other 
half  doin'  its  level  best  for  to  manage  the 
Dimmycrats,  an'  a-comin'  so  nigh  duin'  of  it 
that  it  makes  a  feller  bold  bis  breath  when 
he  thinks  about  it." 

"  How  would  I  better  myself  by  falling  in 
with  the  Bryan  crowd  ?  "  Mr.  Wimple  inquired. 

"Well,  ef  you're  out  for  yourself,  you'd 
better  git  in  bed  wi'  the  Republican  crowd. 
Ef  you  can't  git  in  from  the  front  crawl  over 
the  foot-board,  an'  scrouge,  an'  hunch,  an' 
claw,  tell  you  git  a  good  warm  place,  an'  then 
lay  still.  As  for  the  Dimmycrats,  the  time's 
past  when  you  can  hurt  'em  by  j'inin'  'em,  or 
by  gwine  off  som'ers  else.  The  party  has 
got  to  that  p'int  whar  it  can't  be  hurt  any 
wuss,  an'  whar  it  can't  be  holp  by  anybody 
on  the  outside.  It's  <:^ot  to  wash  its  face  an' 
han's  an'  put  on  some  clean  duds  an'  go  back 
to  fust  principles.  It's  got  to  put  men  in  the 
lead  that  knows  what  fust  princip1«i  is — 
men  who  won't  up  an'  sw'ar  that  the'r  own 
idees  an'  opinion.s  is  fust  principles." 

"  The  newspapers  are  already  talking  about 
reorganizing  the  party,"  said  one  in  the  crowd. 
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"  Yes,  you  can  allers  depend  on  the  news- 
papers for  to  take  hold  of  the  wrong  eend  of 
the  bag,"  replied  Mr.  Sanders.  "  The  party 
never  had  a  better  orpjanization.  What  it 
needs  is  a  man,  or  a  set  of  men,  who  can  look 
into  the  r  own  minds  an'  know  what  the  peo- 
ple want   Yoa  nee'nter  tell  me  —  thar  never 

was  a  day  when  the  people  nf  this  country 
wan't  purty  nigh  all  on  "cm  Dimmycrats,  an' 
they  don't  need  no  organizin'  on  that  line. 
AU  that  the  party  needs  is  to  put  its  headlight 
in  front  instead  of  behind,  an'  to  stop  foolin' 
wi'  men  that  thinks  the  republic  has  been 
wrecked  ever'  time  a  betsy  hu^  tlif=^  nr'  in  the 
wall.  Ef  you  was  to  rake  the  country  over 
wi'  a  fine^ooth  comh,  you  couldn't  find  a  wnss 
old  moss^ck  than  me.  I  don't  like  changes, 
an'  I'm  so  sot  in  my  ways  that  I'll  wake  up 
ef  the  clock  stops  tickin',  an'  yit  ef  I  can't  git 
waffles  for  breakfast,  I  can  ^  along  mighty 
well  wi'  battercakes,  an'  ef  I  can't  git  batter- 
cakes,  I  can  put  up  wi'  four  or  five  right  hot 
biscuit. 

"  Politics  is  got  so  important  that  ef  a  man 
spells  a  word  wrong  in  the  flatform,  the  big 
men  won't  play  —  they  say  they'll  pick  up 
thc'r  doll-rat^s  an'  po  home,  an'  then  cver'- 
body  gits  skeered  an'  runs  about  hollerin'  that 
ruination  about  for  to  do  its  wusst  Now, 
I  think  a  little  doste  of  ruination  like  that 
would  do  the  party  an'  the  country  a  whole 
lot  of  good.  I  don't  want  to  see  nobody's 
neck  broke,  but  1  think  it  s  lots  better  for  to 
hurt  ^e  feelin's  of  a  few  men  than  to  run  a 
big  party  in  the  ground.  You'll  see,  ever* 
once  in  a  while,  some  feller  comin'  to  the 
front  loaded  down  wi'  the  things  that  Jeffer- 
son said.  That's  all  right,  but  Jefferson, 
bein'  red>headed  an'  fond  of  the  fiddle,  had 
his  off  (\ny<,  an'  I'll  bet  you  the  price  of  a 
'possnm  that  thar  was  long  days  when  the 
man  didn't  kccr  a  red  cent  whether  the  coun- 
try was  whar  it  used  to  be,  or  whether  the 
constitution  had  been  abolished.  He  was  a 
mighty  big  man,  take  his  measure  whichever 
way  you  want  to,  but  he  wa'n't  talkin*  Dimmy- 
crat  doctrine  ever'  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 
or  took  hfe  pen  in  han*.  He  writ  out  the  prin« 
ciples>  but  he  didn't  make  'em ;  he  took  'em 


as  he  found  era,  an'  he  put  'em  all  in.  The 
trouble  is  that  ever*  once  in  a  while  some  feller 

rises  up  an'  takes  a  notion  that  he'll  be  the 
John  Thomas  Jefferson  of  his  day  an*  time, 
an'  then  the  party  is  in  hot  water  tell  the  peo- 
ple put  the  man  lo  sleep. 

'*  I've  took  notice,"  continued  Mr.  Sanders, 
"that  they's  a  whole  passel  of  fellers  in  the 
world  that  ne^  er  is  satisfied  wi'  g-ood  enough, 
an'  they  kick  up  the  biggest  kind  of  a  racket 
tryin'  to  give  the  people  mor'n  they  want. 
This  is  whar  the  whole  trouble  lies  —  a  few 
men  settin'  themselves  up  as  tlie  Thomas 
Jefferson  Know-.All  Company,  wi'  chirter 
rights  to  put  the'r  own  idees  in  operation  in 
place  of  Dimmycratic  principles.  I  say 
trouble  —  but  it  ain't  no  trouble  to  the  people 
for  to  set  right  f^at  down  on  that  kind  of  doin's. 

"  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  common 
people  of  the  country  have  got  more  patience 
than  Job;  they  set  down  <m  these  new  John 
Thomas  JefFersons  year  arter  year  an'  don't 
never  seem  to  git  tired.  Thcv  <1on't  make  no 
fuss  about  it ;  they  jest  go  to  the  polls  ever* 
four  years  an'  rip  the  socks  off'n  them  that's 
took  the  contract  for  to  fill  the  Jefferson  brand 
of  foot-gear.  They  don't  say  they're  gwine 
to  do  it  i  they  don't  put  no  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers;  but  they  jest  mnk  at  one 
another,  an'  the  thing's  done.  Then  some 
simlin-hcadcd  son  of  a  gun  jumps  up  an' 
savs  that  somebody  has  played  traitor,  an' 
another  simlin-hcad  rises  up  an'  says  the 
people  have  been  bought — when  anybody 
wi'  a  grain  of  conunon  sense  oughter  know 
that  they  ain't  money  enough  in  the  world 
for  to  buy  the  common  people.  More'n  that 
they  ain*  jackasses  enough  in  the  world  to 
fool  'em  all  the  time,  or  even  a  good  part  of 
the  time. 

"  Now,  ef  you  young  filers  will  put  that 
in  your  pipes  an'  smoke  it,  an'  keep  your 
weather  eye  open,  you  won't  have  to  go  ronn* 
axin'  your  neighbore  how  the  election's  gwinter 
turn  out  nex' time ;  von'll  know  long  before 
the  balloiin'  begins.  As  for  me,  havin'  gone 
so  deep  into  the  fact'ry  business,  I  reckon  I'll 
have  to  go  in  deeper  Ifor  to  save  my  reputa> 
tion.   So  long,  boys  I " 
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PROSPERITY  BY  COOPERATION 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  IRISH  PEASANTS  WHO  HAVE 
CREAMERIES,  OOOPBRATIVE  POULTRY  SOaETIES^  AND  LOCAL 

BANKS  — THE  INSTANT  SUCCrSS  OF  INDUSTRIAI.  ORGAMZA- 
TION  WHERE  POLITICAL  REMEDIES  HAD  FAILED  FOR  YEARS 


11    rR.  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  it  is 

V/ 1  now  plain,  has  inaugurated  nothing 
J.  -1.  less  than  an  industrial  revolution  in 
Ireland,  and  in  so  doing  has  i^rovided  an  ex- 
ample for  backward  rural  popuiationa  every- 
where. Being  a  clear-beaded  roan  of  affairs, 
he  saw  that  what  Ireland  needed  was  not 
political  agitation  but  economic  development, 
and  he  set  to  work  about  ten  years  ago  to 
introduce  cooperation  among  small  farmers. 
He  began  wiUi  the  creamery  business.  For 
a  time  rural  conservation,  ignorance,  and  sus- 
picion opposed  many  diiBculties.  But  the 
results  of  his  woric  now  speak  for  themselves. 

Two  hundred  cooperative  creameries  are 
in  operation,  with  a  share-holding  member- 
ship of  over  twenty  thousand,  and  annual 
sales  of  half  a  million  sterling.  And  every 
year  brings  a  steady  increase.  The  demand 
for  competent  creamery  managers  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  better  stock,  better  milk,  and 
better  prices  show  what  the  farmer  has  gained. 
The  average  increase  in  value  of  the  product 
of  each  cow  is  estimated  at  seven  dollars  a 
year;  in  some  cases  it  is  much  more.  Many 
more  laborers  now  own  cows  than  fnrni:  rly. 

A  typical  illustration  ot  how  a  crcuniery 
opens  a  small  gold  mine  to  the  peasants  of 
the  neighborhood  is  afforded  by  the  case  of 
a  cottager  on  a  single  acre  of  land  %vho  for- 
merly grazed  one  cow  on  the  "long  f arm  ' ; 
that  is,  along  the  roadside.  He  now  owns 
eight  milch  cows,  for  which  he  rents  pasture, 
and  which  produce  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  ot  milk  a  year.  The  .struggling  tenant 
has  been  transtormed  into  a  thrifty  farmer 
and  If  mall  capitalist;  and  this  is  the  note> 
worthy  result. 

An  example  of  these  cooperative  cream- 
eries is  the  one  at  Killygordon,  on  the  borders 
of  Tyrone  and  Donegal.  The  president  is 
a  Protestant  landlord,  the  secretary  a  small 
Catholic  shop-keeper, — significant  of  the  way 


in  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  divided 

by  long-standing  hatreds  and  jealousies,  are 
brought  together  by  the  new  movement 
When  this  creamery  was  established,  the 
neighboring  farmers  were  inclined  to  hold 
aloof.  They  thought  it  impossible  to  strip 
cream  from  fresh  milk.  They  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  combination.  They  believed  thai  the 
concern  was  really  some  kind  of  a  syndicate 
to  force  down  prices.  But  a  few  months* 
evidence  of  the  prices  paid  those  on  the 
inside  converted  them.  The  enterprise  has 
been  from  the  first  increasingly  prosperous. 
Its  books,  with  full  details  regarding  receipts, 
expenses,  and  daily  product  are  submitted 
otice  a  month  to  a  committee  of  the  farmers, 
to  whom  the  profits  go.  Thus  they  are 
familiarized  with  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  educated  in  prac- 
tical affairs. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  creameries  are 
branching  out  into  other  lines.  Plans  are 
now  making  to  supply  with  fresh  milk  large 
towns  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  The 
dairyman  will  thus  elimiimte  the  middleman 
and  get  full  vakie  for  his  product.  Another 
twelve  months  bids  fair  to  see  this  in  opera- 
tion. 

Seven  years  ago  the  movement  begun  by 
Mr  Plunkett  and  his  associates  had  grown 
until  it  becanie  necessary  to  form  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  to  carry  it 
on.  This  is  made  up  of  men  of  all  creeds  and 
parties.  It  seeks  to  teach  those  who  most 
need  help  how  to  help  th.'msclvcs;  it  gives 
nothing  but  advice.  V\  hercver  any  branch  of 
the  farming  industry  seems  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  combination,  its  agents  are  ready  to 
organize  a  society,  and  to  explain  the  methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful The  results  have  surprised  even  the 
founders.  Five  hundred  societies  have  been 
regbtered,  with  a  membership  of  fifty  thou> 
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sand  fanners  and  laborers,  mostly  heads  of 
families.  Many  of  these  are  for  the  purchase 

at  wholesale  prices  of  articles  used  in  agricul- 
ture —  implements,  seeds,  fertilizers,  etc.  An 
enormous  saving  has  resulted. 

The  more  difficult  problem  of  marketing 
produce  without  the  intervention  of  middle- 
men is  now  being  attacked.  The  improving 
of  live-stock  is  another  object  sought;  many 
small  fanners  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
blooded  bulls,  boars,  rams,  and  stallions. 
This  work  has  been  carried  into  the  very 
poorest  parts  of  Irelrind.  Other  societies 
concern  themselves  with  the  conduct  ot  home 
industries  which  afford  profitable  employment 
for  the  women  and  children,  while  already 
the  second  statue  of  cobpemtion  has  been 
reached  in  the  federation  of  local  societies 
into  central  bodies  for  larger  trade  purposes. 
The  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  pur- 
chases farming  requisites  for  its  members, 


the  cooperative  agricultural  societies,  and  the 
Irish  Codperative  Agency  Society  mariiets 
the  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  of  the  dairying 

and  poultry  societies. 

These  poultry  societies,  which  have  been 
only  a  short  time  at  work,  have  advanced 
prices  to  a  point  hitherto  unknown,  and  atten- 
tion is  being  now  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  central  parkin;^  depots,  to  prepare 
for  shipment  eggs  and  poultry  collected  by 
the  local  societies.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
attach  to  each  depot  a  poultry  farm,  where 
chickens  can  be  artificially  hatched  and  reared, 
and  sittings  of  eggs  and  stock  birds  of  the 
best  breeds  furnished  the  members,  together 
with  practical  instruction  in  the  business  of 
poultry  raising.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Kngland,  just  across  the  channel,  yearly  pays 
to  foreign  countries  twenty  miUion  dollars  for 
eggs  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  poultry 
societies  have  a  future  before  them  only  second 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  cooperative 
creameries. 

The  most  valuable,  however,  of  all  the  proj- 
ects of  the  Organization  Society  for  Ireland's 
economic  rcf^eneration  are  its  agricultural 
banks,  more  properly  called  credit  associa- 
tions, on  the  i<.ailfeisen  system.  There  are 
now  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  associations 
scattered  throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Each  association,  which  only  admits 
approved  members,  borrows  money  (seldom 
over  a  hundred  pounds)  on  the  joint  and 
several  security,  and  this  is  employed  by 
a  committee  of  farmers  in  small  loans  to 
approved  borrowers,  who  are  rcqnired  to  fur- 
nish two  sureties,  and  to  state  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  is  wanted.  The  rules  pro- 
vide— and  this  is  the  salient  feature  of  the 
system  —  that  money  shall  only  be  lent  for 
a  productive  purpose,  which  may  be  expected 
to  enable  the  borrower  to  repay  out  of  his 
profits  fifteen  dollars  to  buy  one  loom  and  to 
repair  another. 

Only  those  familiar  with  rural  life  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  Ireland  can  fully  realize 
the  relief  which  one  of  these  agricultural 
banks,  which  bonows  at  four  or  five  and 
lends  at  si.x  per  cent,  hrini;s  to  those  who 
hitherto  have  had  to  struggle  along  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  "gombeen  man." 
Each  borrower  becomes  a  member,  jointly 
responsible  with  every  other  merober  to  the 
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full  extent  of  the  bank's  liabilities,  and  is 
therefore  personally  interested  in  the  repay- 
ment of  every  loan.  Thus  arc  bred  thrift, 
prudence,  and  forethought,  while,  as  each 
loan  is  considered  on  its  merits  as  a  pro- 
ductive investment,  whole  communities  have 
constantly  before  them  speaking  proofs  of 
the  true  functions  of  ca))it;i]  and  credit,  and 
of  the  difference  between  borrowing  to  spend 
and  borrowing  to  make.  Hundreds  of  back- 
ward  parishes  will  eventually  be  transformed 
by  these  agricultural  banks. 

The  best  work  of  the  Irish  Organization 
Society  is  educational. 

"  We  simply  seek,"  says  Mr,  Plunkett,  "  to  per- 
suade our  countrymen  that  their  economic  salvation 

rests  with  themselves,  and  that  they  must  learn  to 
work  together  instead  of  working  in  helpless  isola- 
tion. Our  aim  is  to  build  up  the  character  of  the 
people,  stimulate  their  enerigiet,  appeal  to  their 

intelligence,  their  manliness,  their  national  pride, 
their  self-respect,  and  then  put  t)efore  them  the 
work  to  be  done.  All  this  may  seem  sentimental, 
but  without  the  aid  of  sentiment  you  can  do  no 
practical  good  in  Ireland.  KxpcriLnce,  morpovcr, 
has  taught  us  the  strange  fact  that  the  lower  you 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  potent  is  the 
appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  carried  our  economic 
gospel  down  to  the  very  poorest  communities  in 
the  poorest  districts.  We  thought  it  would  be 
hard  to  explain  so  stranj;e  a  doctrine,  anil  tliat  if 
we  made  it  intelUgible  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
stone  by  people  in  need  of  bread.  We  were 
entirely  wrong.  The  idea  of  the  welfare  of  1 1  eland 
inspires  them  more  thrtn  any  other  ihouglit  with 
the  desire  to  help  thciaselves  and  each  other.  I 
am  wholly  right  in  saying  that  the  economic  re- 
generation of  Ireland  is  first  of  all  a  human  prob- 
lem, in  rlealing  with  which  you  are  inevitably 
brought  back  to  education  as  the  chief  rcuinly." 

Along  with  its  programme  of  organization. 
Mr.  Plunkett's  society  carries  out  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  technical  instruction.  This 

includes  the  tcachini;  by  experts  of  business 
methods  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  as  well 
as  of  the  best  methods  of  farming.  A  dozen 
or  more  experimental  plots  have  been  estab- 
lished, where  arc  tested  seeds,  manures,  crops* 
soils,  and  methods.  These  experiments  are 
eagerly  watched  by  the  farmers,  and  have 


been  productive  of  much  good.  Dairy,  poul* 
try,  and  bee-keeping  experts  are  also  employed 

to  train  and  advise  the  members  in  these 
branches.  Printed  instructions  are  provided 
for  lace-making  and  other  home  industries. 
This  educational  propaganda  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  jiowerful  impulse  in  the  creation  by 
Parliament  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  In.struction  for  Ireland.  The  main 
business  of  this  body  will  be  to  do  throughout 
Ireland  what  the  Agricultural  Organization 
has  already  done  in  the  least  hopeful  districts. 

An  experiment  in  cooperative  prazing  is 
being  conducted  at  Donaghpatrick,  in  the 
County  Meath.  A  society  rents  a  piece  of 
land,  which  it  sublets  to  its  members  at  cur- 
rent rates,  dividing;  the  profits  among  them  in 
proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  each.  Similar 
undertakings  have  been  embarked  in  else- 
where, and  the  Organization  Society  is  seek- 
ing to  have  the  land  purchase  laws  amended 
to  permit  of  government  advances  to  coopera- 
tive societies  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
their  members. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Plunkett  and 
his  associates  the  population  of  Ireland, 
which  was  counted  the  most  discouraged  and 
hopeless  in  Europe,  is  rising  steadily  in  the 
social  scale.  Yet  they  consider  that  so  far 
only  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  in  tbe 
work  which  they  hope  to  do.  But  they  have 
already  gone  far  enough  to  set  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  world.  Legislators  have  tried 
in  vain  to  vote  Ireland  out  of  her  poverty, 
and  cronnniists  have  discoursed  of  su[)j*ly 
and  deniaud  to  show  that  it  was  useless  to 
expect  relief.  Now  we  have  something  that 
is  better  than  either  laws  or  theories.  A 
dynamic  force  has  been  set  at  work.  Con- 
structive effort  along  the  lines  of  industrial 
organization, social  education, and  commercial 
progress  have  shown  that,  with  these  present, 
economic  conditions  are  transitory  and  legis- 
lative remedies  superflnniis.  They  are  the 
weapons  by  whii  h  jKu  erty  and  helplessness 
elsewhere  niusl  be  attacked,  in  the  old 
world  or  the  new,  among  Russian  peasants 
or  Southern  negroes.  Better  opportunities 
aud  ] letter  men  mean  the  amelioration  of 
adverse  conditions. 
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AFTER  two  weeks  of  almost  continuous 
discussion  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  formulated  a  treaty  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  l-'ni(land  whicli  is  intended  to  super- 
sede the  Clayton-Buiwer  treaty  of  1850,  and  to 
allow  the  building  of  an  isthmian  canal  under 
exclusive  American  commercial  and  military 
C<mtrol.  This  treaty  reached  the  British  gov- 
ernment early  in  Januan,',  and  by  the  terms  of 
a  previous  agreement  it  has  until  March  4  to 
reject  or  to  approve  it.  Except  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain  no  state  document  of 
the  past  half  century  has  enunciated  princi- 
ples of  greater  importance  concerniuL;  the 
control  of  the  North  American  continent  by 
the  United  States  than  this  new  canal  treaty. 

For  fifty  years  the  question  of  a  canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  Nica- 
ragua has  hung  on  the  Clayton-Bidwer  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  that  this  con- 
ventiiin  is  obsolete  through  England's  own 
acts,  but  the  McKinley  administration  has 
proceeded  upon  the  theory,  well  sustained  by 
international  law  and  precedent,  that  it  is  in 
as  full  effect  to-day  as  when  it  was  made.  In 
that  convcTition  the  two  countries  agreed  to 
the  following  principles:  — 

1.  Neither  government  shall  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  exclusive  control  over  the  canal  nor  build 

fortifications  along  the  route. 

2.  Neither  shall  ever  take  possession  of  any  part 
of  Central  America  nor  fortify  any  part  nor  estab- 
lish colonies  there  nor  exert  any  dominioii  nor  mske 
anv  -ise  of  anv  alliance  or  protectorate  that  either 
may  have  there  to  this  end. 

3.  They  promise  mutually  to  giiard  ISm  safety 
and  neutrality  of  the  <:anal  and  to  invite  all  other 
nations  to  do  the  same. 

4.  They  promise  also  to  extend  their  joint  sup- 
port and  protection  to  any  satisfiictoiy  canal  com- 
pany which  may  undertake  the  work. 

5.  Desiring  by  this  convention  not  only  to  accom- 
plish a  particular  object  but  also  to  establish  a  gcn- 
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cral  principle,  they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their 
protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  prac- 
tical conitniinicatioQs  whether  by  canal  or  railway 

across  the  isthmus. 

When  Secretar\'  I  lay  took  the  subject  up 
he  dratted  an  aj;reement  securing;  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  build  an  American 
canal  free  from  British  supervision.  This 
document  was  submitted  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  a<;reed  to  without  the  change  of 
a  word.  It  was  intended  and  understood  by 
both  parties  as  supplementary  to  the  Clayton- 
Buiwer  treaty.  In  the  prelude  it  is  ^ted 
that  the  agreement  is  entered  into  because 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
anxious  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  isthmus  and  to  that  end  "to 
remove  any  objection  which  may  arise  Ottt  of 
the  convention  of  April  19,  1850,  commonly 
known  as  the  Clayton-Buiwer  treaty,  to  the 
construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  with- 
out impairing  the  general  principle  of  neu- 
tralization." The  first  article  of  the  treatv 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hay  gives  to  the  United 
States  the  right  to  build  the  canal  in  any  way 
deemed  best  and  give  this  country  exclusive 
management  and  control  of  it.  Article  two 
provides  for  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  Con- 
stantinople as  agreed  to  October  29,  1888, 
between  Great  Britain  and  certain  other  pow- 
ers for  the  management  and  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  nentraliiy  of  the  Suez  Canal.  These 
rules  provitle  that  the  United  States  shall 
erect  no  fortifications  commanding  the  canal 
or  adjacent  waters.  In  article  three  of  the 
Hay  treaty  other  powers  of  the  world  are  in- 
vited to  join  the  convention  and  adhere  to  its 
provisions. 

This  treaty  could  not  becfune  effective  until 

ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate.  As  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty  proceeded,  a  ver\'  strong 
opposition  developed  to  its  terms.    The  late 
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Senator  Davis  had  prepared  an  amendment 
which  he  believed  would  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  favored  a  retention  of  the  right  to 
use  the  canal  as  part  of  the  national  defences 

if  necessary.  Thif?  amendment  met  with  great 
favor,  though  it  was  c\'idciitl}'  jMoposeci  more 
tor  the  purpose  of  placating  the  jingo  element 
in  the  Senate  than  for  any  real  value  it  pos- 
sessed as  an  integral  cbuise  in  the  treaty.  The 
introduction  of  this  amendment  opened  the 
door  for  many  others,  ranging  from  mild  modi- 
fication to  the  most  violent  and  threatening 
sentiment. 

When  the  treaty  was  fmallv  dispn<;cd  of  by 
the  Senate  it  had  been  modified  in  three  im- 
portant particulars.  First,  it  was  provided 
that  the  new  treaty  should  supersede,  entirely, 
the  Clayton- Bui wer  convention.  Second,  it 
was  provided  that  none  of  the  clauses  apply- 
ing to  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  should 
*'  apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing,  by 

its  own  forces,  the  defenee  of  tlie  I'nited 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order," 
this  being  the  so<alled  Davis  amendment. 

Third,  the  clause  inviting  other  nations  to  join 
in  the  proposed  treaty  was  omitted. 

Great  Britain  would  no  doubt  have  prompt'  / 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Davis  amendment 
and  the  omission  of  the  clause  inviting  other 
nations  to  join.  The  former  means  very  little 
in  view  of  the  other  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
ami  the  oniission  ot  the  latter  is  rather  a 
compliment  to  Kngland,  The  serious  point 
of  controversy  is  the  insertion  by  the  Senate 
of  the  words  "which  convention  is  hereby 
superseded,"  mcaninj^  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
agreement.  The  latter  contains  a  far-reach- 
ing "gcnCTal  principle"  concerning  the  joint 
neutrality  and  protection  of  the  whole  of 
Central  Amerirn.  If  the  treaty  now  pro- 
posed is  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  she  will 
terminate  her  joint  protectorate  with  the 
United  States  of  six  Central  American  repub- 
lics, and  absolve  herself  of  any  obligaticm  to 
assist  in  the  protection  of  any  trans-Isthmian 
route. 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  occasioned  a  vigorous  out- 
burst of  anti- American  sentiment  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers.  The  London  7V///fjr  reminds 
us  "that  England  is  a  great  North  American 


power  and  means  to  remain  such  a  power. 
If  the  Hay-i'auncetote  treaty  is  not  adopted 
in  a  form  acceptable  to  us,"  it  continues,  ''we 
shall  stand  quietly  upon  our  indubitable  rights 
under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  wliich  can- 
not he  affected  by  any  action  the  American 
Senate  may  choose  to  take."  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  is  confident  that  Great 
Britain  will  accept  the  treaty  as  now  proposed, 
but  this  confidence  is  not  shared  In'  President 
McKiiiley  and  his  immediate  advisers.  Great 
Britain  may  make  a  counter  profiosition. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  rupture  between  the 
governments,  but  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
may  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Delay,  there  is 
reason  to  lear,  is  the  aim  of  the  amendments. 

A  number  of  United  States  senators  have 
shown  a  most  pugnacious  spirit,  and  it  has 
been  given  out  by  them  quietly  that,  although 
England  is  allowed  until  the  4th  of  March  to 
consider  the  treaty,  if  she  does  not  ratify  it 
by  the  15th  of  February,  Congress  will  adopt 
a  resolution  declarini^  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
convention  null  and  void,  this  declaration  to 
be  followed  by  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  bill.  It  is  also  understood 
that,  even  if  England  ratifies  the  treaty,  canal 
legislation  will  be  postponed  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

It  is  understood  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Hay  treaty  arose  simply 
from  a  determinatiijn  to  delay  and  if  possil^lc 
to  defeat  any  m  1  ure  looking  toward  the 
building  of  the  canal.  Direct  opposition  is 
impossible  because  of  the  great  public  de< 
mand  for  the  waterway.  But  indirect  opposi- 
tion is  equally  effective  and  can  be  everted  in 
many  different  ways.  Dilatory  and  objec- 
tionable amendments  of  the  treaty  please  the 
holders  of  both  Panama  and  transcontinental 
railroad  securities. 

The  treat)  in  its  i)rcscnt  terms  is  self-con- 
tradictory, and  it  is  a  challenge  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  North  American  power.  If  Great 
Britain  be  willing  to  give  up  whatever  treaty 
rights  she  may  have  in  Central  America,  such 
a  renunciation  will  be  distinctly  to  our  advan- 
tage and  is  distinctly  desirable.  But  if  she 
do  not  choose  to  do  so,  it  is  absurd  if  not 
criminal  to  postpone  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
in  the  effort  to  secure  such  a  concession  from 
England. 
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Dr.  Edwakj)  Eggleston  ( oiuributes  by  this  vol- 
ume not  only  to  American  but  also  to  I'nglish  his- 
The  Transit  of  tory  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
CMUMtiMk  ^^rk  jj,  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  author's 
History  of  Life  in  the  United  States.  Combining 
scholarly  research  with  literary  sicill,  it  is  a  book  for 
botli  student  and  general  reader.  It  sets  forth  the 
mental  anrl  moral  outfit  and  some  of  the  institu- 
tions brought  from  England  to  America  by  the 
eariy  colooists.    (Appleton.  $1.50.) 

This  anonymous  volume  of  letters  written  by  a 

ynung  woman  of  twenty-two  to  lur  tover  hns  pro- 
as Bii(U«kw«aHUt't     vokcd  more  comment  and  con- 
iroversy  in  Ei^Iand  than  any 
other  txwk  for  a  year  or  more.    They  are  written 

witliotit  reserve.  They  express,  in  fart,  an  ardor 
and  a  freshness  ami  a  fulness  of  atlection  that  find 
few  parallels  in  literature ;  and  they  are  as  subtle  as 
they  are  ardent.  An  unexplained  breach  of  their 
betrothal  by  her  lover  changes  the  note  of  high  joy 
to  one  of  pathetic  despair.  She  continues  to  write 
letters  lo  him  (which  were  not  sent)  till  her  death. 
The  literary  quality  of  the  letters  is  as  nntpworthy  as 
their  content,  i  heir  genuineness  is  vourheii  for  by 
tiie  English  publisher,  Mr.  John  Mwray.  ( Uouble- 
day,  Page.  I1.50.) 

AvnioNV  Hope's  new  novel  is  a  surprise  and 
a  delight.  It  develops  far  greater  power  than  he 
has  ever  shown  before,  and  marks 
him  as  a  master  of  fiction.  Nothing 
but  character  engages  our  attention  ;  there  is  no 
plot  or  incident,  only  the  collision  of  personahiics 
and  moral  forces,  and  yet  the  interest  is  unflagging 
and  even  intense.  This  is  a  true  psychological 
rnrel,  yet  without  heavines«  ami  with  a  saving  vein 
of  humor.  Sharpness  of  conception  and  structural 
perfection,  not  wire-drawn  subtility,  give  it  dis^ 
tinction ;  it  is  a  work  of  dramatic  imagination. 
(Stokes.  $1.50.) 

The  Rev,  Dr.  W.  A.  V.  Martin,  President  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  University,  after  fifty  years  of 
The  Siete  of  lalx)r  for  the  Chinese  as  missionar)', 
Pekiag;  teacher,  and   reformer,   shared  the 

sufferings  of  the  besicped  Icpationers.  With  rifle  still 
Stl(apped  across  his  l)rca.st,  he  arrived  in  New  York 
in  ft  state  of  mind  not  far  removed  from  th  it  nf 
Saui  of  Tarsus,  and  dictated  this  valuable  account 
of  the  siege,  the  causes  of  the  anti>foreign  outbreak 
and  present  conditions.  The  actual  siege  occupies 


only  about  fifty  pages  of  the  book.  From  past 
events  Dr.  Martin  concludes  that  foreigners  ran 
easily  govern  the  Chinese,  and  urges  severe  meas- 
ures, spheres  of  influence,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
/>('i/t/  d'appui  by  the  United  States.  He  regrets 
that  America  did  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  Taku 
forts.  He  prints  some  important  documents,  and 
altogether  adds  considerably  to  our  information. 
(Revell.    %  1 .00.) 

"The  FrRxnrRK  or  Orn  FoRFFATHrR>"  makes 
ilsappearai\cc  wilh  the  first  uf  eight  promiscil  parts, 
The  pun»t««  each  of  wUch  is  to  treat  a  chn>nofogi< 
otOnrFvn-  cal  and  sectional  division  of  the  sub- 
fattMn.  It  is  a  remarkably  handsome 

publication,  with  large  type,  fine  paper,  and  wide 
maigins,with  three  photogravures,  sixteen  large  half- 
tones, and  a  score  of  pen  drawings,  all  from  ])hoio- 
graphs,  the  whole  enclosed  m  siifT  blue  paper  with 
buff  stamping.  Its  object,  directly  indicated  by  its 
title,  is  to  gather  together  the  flicts  about  the  furni- 
ture in  Tisc  in  America  from  the  earliest  settlement 
down  to  the  era  of  machine-made  pieces ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule,  this  initial  part  de- 
scribes the  can-ed  oak  and  walnut  pieces  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  preceded  the  mahogany, 
that  to  many  people  alone  represents  ''■ndques.** 
The  anthor,  Miss  Esther  Singleton,  incidentally 
throws  some  interesting  light  upon  the  social  con- 
dition and  manner  of  living  of  the  earlier  settlers, 
many  of  whom  brought  over  from  England  the 
lumdsomest  and  most  expensive  beds,  court  cup- 
boards, taMrs  and  chairs.  While  the  material  has 
plainly  not  been  thoroughly  digested  by  the  author, 
the  data  she  presents  from  original  sources — wills, 
inventories,  memoirs,  and  the  like  —  is  \'ery  instnic- 
tive  to  the  student.  The  promise  is  made  that  future 
parts  will  offer  many  considerations  which  will  save 
the  amateur  buyer  from  being  fleeced  so  easily  by 
those  who  make  antiques  to  demand.  The  notes 
on  the  very  interesting  pictures,  written  by  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis,  offer  many  suggestive  points  from 
the  standpoint  of  decorative  art,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  spe.  i  il  designs,  and  tracing  on?  many 
artistic  inriuences  which  particular  pieces  exhibit. 
(Doubleday,  Page.  ^3.00  a  part.) 

Mrs.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  returns  to  the  land  of 
her  earlier  "Three  Normandy  Inn>,"  describing  with 
Faiilw  tta  ''S'''  picturestiue  touch  the  old 
t«wB  ot  xtm  town  in  which  William  the  Conqueror 
was  bom,  and  making  flying  excur- 
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sions  into  history  and  myth.  Paper  with  the  stiff- 
ness and  f  bie  of  cardboard  and  a  volume  iriiich 

weighs  in  the  hand  like  lead  is  the  price  for  repro- 
ductions of  good  illustrative  camera  shots.  (Little, 
Brown.  ^2.00.) 

AmHUR  Lawkencb  writes  what,  in  spite  of  some 
defects,  is  likely  to  remain  the  recognized  biography 
Mr  Aitkw  of  Sir  Arthur,  who  himself  furni'>hcd 
MHtu.  much  of  the  nuteriol,  and  revised  the 
proofs.  The  sub-title  is  "  Life  History,  Letters,  and 
Reminiscences,"  but  the  letters  are  all  too  few,  and 
the  reminiscences  might  be  better  told.  SuUivan 
was  from  early  infancy  afanost  a  prodigy  of  musical 
talent,  and  the  life  records  a  career  of  early  and 
ascending  professional  success  due  to  natural  gifts, 
application,  and  an  astonishing  readmess  of  inven- 
tion and  rapidity  of  work ;  but  we  get  too  little  of 
the  personality  of  the  man.  The  flow'  of  irrelevant 
f:i<  ili'  v  combines  with  wide  margins  and  open  types 
to  make  a  bulky  liiough  not  heavy  volume.  A  num- 
ber of  good  portraits  and  interesting  fec-siroiles  of 
original  sooics  and  letten  are  included.  (Stone. 

William  J.  Long  shows  himself  a  true  woods- 
man, naturalist^  and  lover  of  wild  things  big  and 
WiiderncM  Uttle.  The  man  who  hunts  bear  with- 
Ways  Q„t  a  g,]n^  steals  on  lynx  kittens  to  see 

them  play  and  leaves  them  unharmed,  and  climbs 
three  hon^wd  feet  of  dieer  cliff  witii  two  eagles 
threatening  him,  in  order  to  look  on  their  nestlings, 
proves  both  lus  courage  and  his  enthusiasm.  One 
would  have  to  search  far  to  find  anything  to  sur< 
pass  the  intimate  qrmpathy  and  gift  of  observation 
shown  by  this  unpretentious  bTtt  wlioUy  charming 
little  volume.    (Ginn.  $0.45.) 

Professor  Nathaniel  SoLmicATE  Shaler  of 
Harvard  is  the  author  of  this  "  htiuiy  of  life  and 
Thclndi-  death"  —  the  work  of  a  s(  ieiitist.  but 

▼idttai.  not,  properly  speaking,  a  scientific 

worlc.  It  is  rather  the  setting  forth  of  a  natural- 
ist's beliefs  regarding  man,  duty,  and  immortality. 
Much  of  it  is  frankly  s])enilative  ;  some  of  it  is 
nearer  to  (x^etry  than  to  science ;  but  it  is  informed 
thioaghout  by  scientific  thought,  lacking  some 
initiation  into  whii  h  the  reader  will  find  a  good 
deal  that  is  hardly  comprehensible.  A  serious, 
stimulating,  and  in  some  ways  practically  helpful 
book,  aflecttng  both  religion  and  conduct  (Apple- 
ton.  S1.50.) 

Joitx  riivnE's  biography  of  the  translator  of 
Omar  Khayydm  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  be,  but 
The  Lite  o(  coffles  first,  though  tardily,  into  the 
Edward  Pju-  ficM,  ami  contains  much  intcre^tini^ 
*****  and  amusing  matter.  FilzGerald's 

life  was  so  extraordinary  in  its  solitttde  and  un- 
eventfiilneas  that  it  left  something  of  a  paucity  of 


material,  which  perhaps  explains  the  padding. 
But  Ibt  eccentric  yet  rare  and  sincere  soul  of  the 

friend  of  Tennyson,  Sjiedding,  Thackeray,  and 
Carlyle  shines  forth  from  the  anecdouc  narrative. 
(Stone,  $3.00.) 

Mk.  John  Kimbexlev  MtntFoitn's  book  deserves 
the  highest  praise.  It  is  planned  intelligently,  and 
written  with  skill.  The  plates  are  very 
beautiful  We  can  recall  no  color- 
repntductiotts  which  equal  them  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  originals.  The  work  becomes  at  once  the 
authority  on  its  subject.  No  book  for  general  use 
approachuig  it  in  value  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
l^hed  on  mgs.  (Scribner.  #7.50  net) 

William  Elrroy  Onms  repuUkhes  in  a  bulky 
volume,  with  an  atrociotts  cover,  an  account  of  a 

 ^     journey  along  the  west  coast  of  South 

"mttk»  America,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Record.  He  writes  enter- 
tainingly, and  has  gathered  together  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  infornution,  not  always  critically 
sifked,  concerning  the  countries  visited.  (Stone. 
$a.50.) 

General  Gkoki;!-:  .\.  F'msYm,  U.  S.  A.,  here 
rf-rniinis  some  of  his  experiences  in  Indian  fighting 
Thiuiing  Uiyg  and  in  the  Civil  War.  As  Sheridan's 
inAnnyLife  ^jdg  \yox^  him  company  on  the 
famous  ride  from  Winchester,  and  was  present  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  when  Lee  surrendered. 
His  most  stirring  narrative,  however,  is  of  a  des- 
perate fight,  with  only  fif^  aomts,  against  over  a 
thousand  Sionx  and  Cheyenne  warriors,  in  which  he 
barely  escaped  Custer's  fate.    (Hari)ers.  $1.50.) 

Mrs.  Katrina  Irask  brings  together  under  this 
title  eight  short  stories  of  hyve  and  marriage.  Four 
iMiOMte  of  them  are  hardly  more  than  con- 
ventional,  Init  all  are  agreeable,  and 
when  the  author  is  at  her  best  she  shows  delicate 
skill  in  devetoping  the  contrasts  of  masculine  and 
feminine  character  and  conduct  (Harpers.  1 1.25.) 

Theodore  H.  Rwn  edits,  with  brief  biographical 
notes,  this  anthology  of  provincial  poetry.  Most 
ATreuaryof  of  the  writers  are  little  known;  of 
CaudiAD  verw.  the  1 34  represented  many  are  allowed 
only  a  siii^'le  poem.  The  editor's  work  seems  ron- 
scientiousiy  done ;  the  volume,  if  not  inspired,  is 
pleasant,  and  the  collection  was  worth  making. 
The  colorlessncss  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  shows 
how  literary  and  how  little  local  was  the  impulse  of 
the  writers ;  much  of  the  verse  might  have  come 
from  Texas  or  Australia,  as  well  as  Canada.  But 
the  general  level  is  respectable,  and  some  of  the 
pieces  admirable.  Canada  has  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  showing  for  her  which  the  whole 
makes.   (Dutton.  Ss.00.) 
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Maj.-Gbn.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox  had  completed  the 
iwepontioil  of  this  important  cunlribulion  to  our 

„  , ,   knowli'dcp  of  the  C'nnl  War  before  his 

RemiAisceacM  (ieatli  la^t  summer.  His  accurate, 
«iui«civaw«r.  paiTOtaking,  just,  and  well-written  nar^ 
rative  covers  its  wljole  period,  and  is  of  the  first 
vahie  to  the  student  of  its  history.  (Scribner.  2 
vols.  ^6.00  net.) 

Hmay  Jambs  anravela  psychologieal  ooraptica- 
tUms  with  his  cxtrcmest  irony  and  subtlety  in  these 
dozen  short  stories.  The  seeker  after 
intellectual  diversion  will  find  them 
good  brain  exercise,  for  they  are  too  brilliantly 
rlevcr  not  to  he  interesting,  even  though  somewhat 
bloodless  and  overrefined.    (Macmillan.  ?i.5o.) 

TiiF.  Re\'.  Dr.  WiLLUM  Newion  Clarke  reviews 
,  ^,  ,   ,      the  present  conditions  and  future 

Chmtuw  prospects  of  missions  \n  the  light  of 
Miuiont.  modern  thought.  His  discussion  is 
broad,  sane,  and  honest  It  is  refreshing  to  read 
a  book  about  missions  which  admits  tliat  the  Chris* 
tian  HorM  is  probably  not  yet  tnorally  strong  enotic^h 
to  overthrow  Moiummedanism,  declares  that  mis- 
sionaries should  study  comparative  religion,  accepts 
evolutionary  conceptions  of  race  development,  and 
points  out  the  danger  of  concealing  from  the  heathen 
ihcrcsuUsut ihehighercriticism.  (Scribner.  ^1.25.) 

Dr.  Wiixum  Euot  Gmfhs  has  written  a  sym- 
pathetic and  interesting  biography  of  the  famous 
verbeck  of  missionarv,  dii  !o  Verbeck,  whose 
japan.  forty  years'  labors  did  much  to  bring 

ahottt  ^renovated  Japan"  —  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  Holland,  his  early  manhood  as  civil 
engineer  and  thcologii  al  student  in  the  irnitcd 
States,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Japan.  But  it 
is  less  a  record  of  facts,  than  a  luminous  portrait 
of  "  a  citizen  of  no  country,"  "  a  life  Stoiy  of  founda- 
tion work."     (Revell.  ?i.50.) 

The  "  Mushroom  Book  "  is  designed  not  only  to 
give  peace  of  mind  to  the  ardent  mycophagist  who 
Tbe  Mtttftream  wishes  to  eat  mushrooms  of  his  own 
picking,  yet  has  dim  terrors  of  "  toad- 
stools," but  also  to  act  as  a  sort  of  p  m  'U.u  intro- 
duction to  the  vast  army  of  fungi,  whose  full  tale 
no  man  can  make  up.  While  its  first  ai^jjeal 
therefore  is  gastronomic  and  utilitarian,  it  belongs 
with  the  nature  study  books  which  now  form  such  a 
largo  and  hopeftd  portion  of  each  year's  Hood  of 
books.  Mi'-s  >f  :ir>li  il!,  the  anthor,  h;ts  ha<l  the 
assiaLance  and  advice  ot  several  of  the  tew  Ameri- 
can specialists  who  have  sound  knowledge  of 
American  fungi,  and  her  work  is  acmrate  and 
painstaking.  The  48  iiiU-page  plates,  half  of  them 
in  color,  are  a  feature  of  the  volume  and  bind 
it  to  the  series  of  nature  books  with  illustrations 
photographed  in  color  from  life"  issued  by  these 


publishers.    While  these  colored  reprodnctiont 

exhibit  some  of  the  well-known  defects  of  the 
"  three-color "  process,  they  are  invaluable  as  an 
easy  and  smiple  means  of  identification ;  and  the 
original  photographs  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson 
and  colored  !)y  his  daughter  are  extraordinarily 
beautiful  and  effective ;  they  are  part  of  the  series 
which  atb»cted  so  nucb  stteption  when  exbUiited 
at  the  Mycological  Chib  a  year  or  so  ago ;  and 
they  prove  anew  how  mneh  superior  an  aderpjately 
handled  camera  is  for  such  purposes  to  the  best  and 
most  carefiil  artist.  (Doubleday,  Page.  $3.00  net.) 

Hblbn  Ainslkb  Smith's  "The  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies," in  the  Story  of  the  Nations  scries,  is  a  eon- 
Thf  TMilBw  scientious  historical  narrative  of  each 
<Miam.  colony  taken  separately  down  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Clear  and  interest- 
ing for  general  reading,  witiuvit  pretence  of  original 
value  to  special  studt  nts.    (  i'utnaui.  $1,50.) 

Mr.  Kumork  Kllioit  Peake  in  his  first  novel  fol- 
tt«  lows  the  fortunes  of  a  wealthy  Ameri- 

Dariington*.  can  family,  the  owners  of  a  railroad  in 
a  small,  growing  .American  town  —  a  book  of  dis- 
tinct promise.    (McClure,  Phillips.  ^1.50.) 

Mr.  Jusuh  Flvnt  ant*  Mr.  Francis  Walton 
have  made  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  crime 
The  Power«  '"^^d  Criminals,  in  which  they  present 
that  Prey.  a  theory  —  that  it  takes  a  ihief  to 
catch  a  thief,  and  that  the  criminal  classes  can  be 
kept  in  check  only  by  a  aemi>criminal  police,  who 
as  the  Powers  that  Rule  use  the  machinery  of  liie 
law  to  secure  a  share  uf  the  plunder  from  the 
Powers  that  Prey.  Unpleasant  tales  of  injustice, 
violence,  and  depravity.  (McClure^  Phillips. 
$1.25.) 

Prukf-ssor  George  E.  WtKiniiERRV  has  wriltcn 
the  introduction  to  this  volume  of  the  tastefully 
The  B»Mys  of    manufactured  series  of  Century  clas- 

Francw  Bacon.  .iH'l  lie  li,»s  UTittrll  it  VPry  Well. 

The  scries  is  €>juvcnient,  attractive,  well  edited,  and 
cheap.    (Century.  $1.00.) 

The  late  6.  W.  Steevens's  short  newspaper  arti- 
cles on  different  aspects  of  London,  Pari^,  aiul 
HMtifttTT*  Herlin  are  clever  and  entertaining 
Tknw  BbUom.  sketches  of  street  and  market  place, 
for  he  was  a  picturesque  writer  and  a  keen  obser\  cr. 
But  this  is  only  good  newspaper  worL  (Dodd, 
Mead.  51.50.) 

pREsmt.NT  Charles  F.  Thwsg  has  written  a  de- 
scription of  the  American  college  from  the  presa- 
Coiieee  Admin*  dent's  point  of  view,  and  a  discussioa 
utratioD.  of  its  problems,  especially  of  adminis- 
tration. A  useful,  practical  book  for  all  who  have 
to  do  with  higher  educational  work.  (Centory. 
^3.00.) 
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Mr.  John  Buchan,  a  promising  new  EngUsb 
novelist,  tnceft  the  career  of  a  Scotch  hero  whose 
Ttie  B«if-  lelf-questioning  and  irresolute  nature 
Hearted.  caused  him  to  lose  in  love  and  in 
politics  in  his  everyday  life  at  home ;  but,  when 
he  was  sent  on  a  dangerous  mission  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  to  protect  British  territory  from  a  Russian 
foray,  he  forgot  himself,  and  the  stress  of  a  great 
patriotic  duty  and  the  necessity  for  action  made 
a  man  and  a  hero  of  him.  It  is  a  good  story. 
(Houghton,  MifiBin.  ^1.50.) 

Irvdk^S  masterpiece  of  humor,  beautifully  illus* 
trated  by  Maxfield  Parrisb,  and  printed 


bocker «"         on  a  large  page  in  legible  Morris  type 
"      of       ^t)|  ^i^e  marginsy  is  an  attractive 
volume.   (RttSMlI.  13*75.) 


Sew  York. 


Ma.  TnunxmB  Roosevblt  has  put  into  this  com- 
pact volume  thirteen  essays  and  addresses  on  stren- 
Tti HiiiiiiiiiH  uous  s^i^d  patriotic  subjects:  "The 
Strenuous  Life,"  "  Expansion  and 
Teace."  "Civic  Helpfulness,"  "The  American 
Boy,"  "  Military  Pre|)aredness  and  Unprepared- 
ness,"  "  Admiral  Dewey,"  "  Grant,"  etc.  They  have 
the  straightforward  method,  earnestness,  and  ring 
of  sincerity  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  (Century. 
^1.50.) 

Mr.  Charles  Battkm.  I.oomis  tells  tales  of  fairie-; 
that  may  be  found  in  New  York  City,  in  New  Jersey, 
TMkee  Connecticut,  to  say  nothing  of 

Bncbutmeots.  i^ing  Island.    Of  the  forty  illustra- 

tinns  he  himself  says,  "  I  wish  I  might  have  seen 
the  illustrations  before  i  told  the  stories,  because 


then  the  stories  would  have  been  twice  as  good." 
(McChire,  Phillips.  I1.25.) 

Anna  RATHAxntB  Grbbn  reintroduces  Mr.  Gryce, 

the  amiable  detoctivc,  and  Miss  Amelia  Butter- 
Tha  ciRMiu  worth,  of  Uramercy  Park,  his  amateur 
^tUf.  assistant,  in  this  ingenious  detective 
story,  to  aid  each  other  in  untangling  an  intri- 
cate knot  of  cirnimstance  nbout  a  strange  crime  — 
of  the  same  nature  as  "  I  he  Leavenworth  Case." 
(McClure,  Phillips.  91.25.) 

Mr.  OuvEit  Hirfdrd's  volume  of  verse  is 
Overheari  la  a  clever,  and  transient,  and  of  a  piece 
Garden.  with  his  former  work.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  his  inimitable  way.    (Scribner.  $1.2$.) 

Tub  second  of  Mr.  Ralph  Connor's  books  of 

Western  life,  though  not  equal  either 
in  interest  or  in  quality  to  "  Black 
Rock,*'  has  the  same  healthy  tone  and  high  purpose. 
(Revell  #1.50.) 

TnK  jcvol  which  gives  the  title  to  W.  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen's  story  draws  the  American  hero 
The  Cudinid'e  through  many  countries,  civilizations, 
Roe*-  and  adventures.  It  is  romantic  fiction 

of  no  permanent  value,  but  it  is  interesting  for  an 
idle  hour.    (Harper.  ^1.50.) 

Ma.  H.  E.  Krkhbiel,  the  musical  critic  of  the 
New  Yorie  Tribune,  has  edited  for  American  readers 

 this  most  complete  and  authoritative 

Masicand       manual  of  music.    While  technical 


and  accurate  to  the  last  degree,  it  is 
so  written  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  casual  layman 
in  music.  Mr_  Kr>'hlm-1  1ms  added,  also,  notes  on 
mubic  lu  .Vuienca.    ^^iiull.  ^3.00.^ 


THE  WORK  OF  TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES 

BY 

GEORGE  ILES 


AS  long  ago  as  1835  the  state  of  New 
York  established  libraries  in  its  district 
schools ;  the  plan  was  widely  imitated 
throughout  the  Union,  and  yet  it  came  to 

little  f^ond.  Of  like  sad  history  are  thousands 
ot  other  libraries  Inought  together  in  villages 
and  small  towns  ot  America.  Often  the  first 
selection  of  books  was  unwise,  the  trustees 
imagining  that  what  interested  themselves 
must  surelv  interest  the  piihlio,  while,  too, 
there  was  much  inconsiderate  acceptance  of 
the  weeds  and  rubbish  from  dusty  attics. 
Lacking  the  means  to  refresh  the  shelves 


with  the  best  current  literature,  a  year  was 
usually  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  interest 
of  the  library  for  every  diligent  reader. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  State 
Librarian  of  New  York  at  Albany,  this  sirna- 
tion,  in  iS>)3,  began  to  brighten.  In  thit 
year  he  commenced  to  send  out  to  any  com- 
munity in  the  state  a  library  of  25,  50,  or  100 
volumes,  on  condition  that  the  books  be  safely 
guarded  and  returned  within  six  months,  .sub- 
ject to  a  nominal  charge  for  packing,  freight, 
and  the  blanks  needed  for  simple  accounts. 
At  headquarters  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman  directs 
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a  staff  competent  to  select  books  at  once  help- 
ful and  attractive ;  with  each  box  j^ocs  a 

printed  list,  every  title  followed  by  a  brief 
descriptive  note.  Whether  a  community  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  farmers,  lumbermen,  or 
factory  hands  is  kept  in  mind  as  its  books 
are  assembled.  Adaptation  is  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  choice.  Just  as  soon  as  a  library  has 
been  read  it  is  sent  back  to  Albany  to  be 
exchanged  for  another,  and  any  special  re- 
quirement of  a  study  club,  or  other  band  of 
learners,  meets  with  a  prompt  and  liberal 
response.  Eight  years  ago  the  smaller  libra- 
ries of  the  state  were  stagnant  ponds  scat- 
tered here  and  there  totally  without  plan; 
to-day  \vc  have  in  their  stead  reservoirs  dis- 
tributed with  system  and  intelligence,  all 
united  in  the  quick  healthy  stream  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Albany. 

There  are  now  about  six  hundred  travelling 
libraries  in  circuit  throughout  New  York;  in 
some  places  they  usefully  piece  out  the  strug- 
gling independent  foundations  of  small  til- 
lages ;  in  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  they  have 
led  to  the  estal)lishment  of  flourishing  local 
concerns.  Mr.  Ucwey  is  wishful  that  small 
home  collections  of  five  to  ten  books  may  be 
distributed  to  farmhouses,  much  as  similar 
libraries  of  twenty  volumes  or  so  have  been 
introduced  in  Boston  and  Pittsburg.  Indeed, 
this  apostle  of  literature  would  have  not  only 
every  household  in  the  state,  but  every  indi- 
vidual, lay  claim  to  proprietorship  in  the 
State  TJbrarv.  He  asks  us  to  use  the  lonp^- 
di.stance  tele[ih()ne  whenever  in  emergency 
we  may  find  his  stores  of  service;  and  on 
moderate  terms  he  proffers  extracts  from  any 
book  or  document  in  his  keeping  at  Albany. 

Since  1893  the  travelling  library  has  made 
its  way  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas^  Iowa,  and  Wis^nsin. 
In  Ohio,  during  the  year  ending  November 
15,  igoo,  no  fewer  than  711  boxes  were  sent 
out,  aggregatinLC  19, 505  vnlumes ;  the  women's 
clubs,  schools,  and  granges  lurnied  mure  than 

one  half  the  demand.  Proceeding  upon  a 
suggestion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  the  State 
Librarian,  travelling-  systems  arc  be-j^innint,' 
to  radiate  from  local  centres;  Columbus  is 
in  this  way  serving  the  rural  school  districts 
of  Franklin  County  with  46  itinerant  libraries. 
As  far  as  I  am  aware.  Van  Wt^rt  County, 
Ohio,  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  levy 


a  tax  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library. 

This  follows  as  a  condition  of  the  bequest  of 
? 50,000  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brumback  for  a  library 
building  in  the  city  of  Van  Wert.  The  trus- 
tees have  under  consideration  the  sending 
out  travelling  libraries  to  the  post  offices  in. 
the  county,  where  thev  will  be  readily  acces- 
sible  to  readers.  Where  a  state  has  the  larg^e 
area  oi  Ohio,  there  is  evident  gain  in  making 
a  county  the  unit  of  a  travelling  system. 

Wisconsin  is  a  community  in  the  main  agri- 
cultural and  widely  dispersed ;  its  travelling 
libraries  are  directed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hutchins^ 
secretary  to  the  State  Library  Commission  at 
Madison,  an  officer  of  uncommon  ability  and 
enthusiasm.  He  has  his  reward  in  seeing 
benefaction  after  benefaction  offered  in  fur- 
therance of  his  aims,  in  seeing  the  spirit  of 
self-help  which  honors  so  many  little  commu- 
nities. The  village  of  Jacksonport  contains 
barely  a  hundred  inhabitants  —  all  fisher  folk. 
Instead  of  asking  the  loan  of  a  travelling 
filvaiy,  the  people  raised  a  fund  of  fifty 
dollars  and  asked  the  Commission  to  buy  a 
Iravellinj^  library  in  their  name,  and  to  make 
their  village  a  travellinij  library  station.  Mr. 
Hutchins  s  success  shows  the  unmistakable 
importance  of  a  State  Library  Commission — 
rightly  manned.  A  community  which  seeks 
aid  from  the  Commission  may  deser\'e  aid ; 
so  also  may  another  community,  indifferent 
about  the  matter  until  a  rousing  voice  stirs  it 
up  to  feel  what  it  is  missing.  The  host  is 
wise  as  well  as  kind  who  refuses  to  take 
"  No"  for  an  answer  when  he  proffers  helpful 
hospitalities.  There  is  good  authority  lor 
goitig  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  to 
find  K     t  ^  for  a  feast. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  with  a  depositoTA' 
of  literature  at  the  capital  of  a  stale,  the  best 
and  most  informing  books  may  fmd  their  way 
to  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  lonely  farm,  and 
bring  equal  light  to  the  immigrant's  home  in 
the  shadow  of  a  factory  or  mill.  And,  hap- 
pily, this  trusteeship  of  literature  enlists  the 
individual  citizen  not  less  zealously  than  Uie 
state  official.  Sagacious  and  scholarly  men 
^ive  generously  of  time,  strcnpcth,  and  means 
as  commi.ssioners,  as  friends  of  the  new 
library  movement;  while  literally  by  thou- 
sands must  we  count  the  unpaid  servants  of 
the  people,  who  act  as  its  librarians  through- 
out the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  land. 
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Reports  showing  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
past  month  from  book-dealers  in  Cleveland,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Paul,  Louis\'iIle,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louisy  New  York,  BostoOt  and  Philadelphia,  and 

book-dealers'  KEPUKTS 

X.  Eben  Holden  —  Bachcller.  (l^otlux^.) 

a.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  —  ThompMnn.  (B(nKD*M«rilL) 

3.  Eleanor — Ward.  (Harper.) 

4.  ToiTiinjr  and  Gri/el  —  H.irrie.  (Scribncr.) 

5.  in  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford,  (Macroillan.) 

6.  Monsieur  Deaucaire  —  larkingion.    (McClure,  Phillips.) 

7.  Elinbeth  «Dit  ber  German  Garden— Anon.  (Macmilltm.) 
a.  Tbe  Old  Geadenian  of  Ihe  Black  Stock —Page.  OScribner.) 
9b  RcMlMUl't  L'Ai^—  Iteker.  (Russell.) 

la  The  Voice  ot  the  People — Glasgow.  ( Doubleday,  Page.) 
If.  Master  Christian — Corclli.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

12.  The  I^e  that  Had  No  Turning  —  Parker.  (Doubleday, 

P.ige.) 

13.  Thi"  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harland.  (Lane.) 

14.  Thf  kuiJciripdutl  ot  D.is  iU  Cursoil  —  ( "lOSs.  (  n<nvcn-McrrilI.) 

15.  W  ild  AnimaK  I  Ilavf  Known— i>cton-'Hjompson.  (Scnbner.) 

16.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Adc.  (Stone.) 

17.  Wanted,  a  Matchmaker—  Ford.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

j8.  A  Woman  Teadcifoat— -Mti.S«aii-Thainpmn.  (Doubto> 
day.  Face-) 

19.  The  Gentleman  from  Indtatia— Tarkiogton.  (Doubleday, 

20.  Crutt-mlcn  —  l  ox.  (bcrii)ner.) 

at.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea^ndpNaj— Hewtelt 

(MaciTiillan.) 

aa.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  — Lloyd.   (Dodd,  Meadi) 
^3.  The  Rei^  of  Law— Alien.  (Macmillan.) 
34.  Bob.  Son  of  Battle— OlUvant   I  Doubleday,  Rige.) 
4S.  Hidden  SenwHs-^Alexaoder.  (Little.  Brown.) 
a&  Napoleon,  the  Lait  Pbaie — Roiebeiy.  (Harper.) 
97.  A  Life  of  Fraadt  Ftrkmaa — Fafaham*  (Hottgblon, 
MiflUn.) 

s8.  Litcrar)' Friends  and  Acquaintances  —  Howclls.  (Haiper.) 
09.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.  (Macmillan.) 
The  Mantle  of  Eiyab — ZangwiN.  (Harper.) 

Fourteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Seven 
books,  *'  Eben  Holden,"  "  Alice  of  Did  Vincennes," 

«  I'Jeanor,*'  "Tommy  nnd  Crizel,"  "In  the  Palare 
of  the  King,"  "  Elizabeth  and  ber  German  Garden," 
and  "  Master  Christian  *'  are  among  the  first  twelve  in 
each  list  and  are  therefore  probably  the  most  widely 
read  hooks  of  the  month.  Of  the<;c  "  Alice  of  <  ll  ! 
Vincennes,"  "  In  the  Pakceof  the  King,"  and  *'  Eliza- 
beth and  her  German  Gurden  "  were  not  so  placed 
l.i--t  month.  Tliere  me  eii;!it  l)unks,  not  fiction,  in 
the  dealers'  list  and  five  in  the  libiariaus'  list. 


from  Iil)ririans  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Harttord,  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn,  Springfield,  Cleve- 
land, New  York,  Buffab,  and  Cincinnati,  have  been 
made  into  the  foUowing  cotnposite  lists :  — 

UiiRARUN':>'  RFJX)RTS 

I.  Eleanor  —  Ward.  (Harper.) 

X  Eben  HolJfii  —  liatlifllLT.  iLolhrnp.) 

3.  Alice  uf  Old  Vincrnivj!- —  1  lioni;;-,;);).     (Ijowcn-Nf Prrjll.) 

4.  Ma5t!T  (;iir;i;i.i;i  —  (.■.rr.-l:i.    i  liodd,  Mead.) 

5.  Thi-  ReUcnsption  ot  David  Condon  —  Uoss.  (Bowen-Mer<- 

rill.j 

6.  The  Reign  of  Law— Allen.  (Macmillan.) 

7.  The  CMinaTt  Snuff  Box — Harland.  (Lane.) 

8.  Tommy  and  Griiel — Banrie.  (ScrttMr.) 

9.  I  n  the  nalaee  of  the  Kin; — Crawford.  (Macmillan.) 

TO.  l'.Ii.-.it)<-;t'.  .nut  licr  diTiu.in  Garden  —  Anon.  (Macnnillan.) 
II.  W  hi  n  Knii;VithuaU  was  m  Flower — Major.  (Bowen-Mer- 

tiU.) 

la.  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane  —  Darr.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

13.  Unleavened  Dread  —  Grant.  (Scribnor.) 

14.  Quisanl6  —  Hawkins.  (Stokes.) 

IS-  Tbe  Gentleman  Urom  Indiana— Tarkiqgloa,  (Dwddeday, 
PhCe.) 

I&  To  Have  and  to  Hold— Johnalon.  (Hooghiaii,  Miflin.) 
17.  Richard  Caml—CkurcbilL  (Macmillan.) 
If.  Rostand's  L'Alglon  —  Parker.  (Russell.) 

V).  I.iiin f  M.  rc.iitli      F"orii.    (Ilodd,  \Ic.id.) 

stj.  ijhiii.i.  tlir  Liiiil;-1;>.i  d  ICnr.urf     Scid:iMri'.  (Century.) 

21.  Wild  .\nini.ils  I  H.iv  1- Rn' >'.Mi   -Sctori- r!ionipbOll,(Sei1biier,) 

22.  1  be  Ftiiic  u(  Jctinicu  —  Castle.  (Macmillan.) 

S3.         Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.    (OOUUCtltqr,  Fag*.) 
94.  Sky  Pilot  — Connor.  (Rcvdl.) 
as.  EUack  Rock  —  Connor.  (RevelL) 

96.  David  Hanun— Westcott.  (Appleton.) 

97.  The  Expatriates— BelL  (Harper.) 

23.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  — Lloyd.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 
29.  A  F"riend  to  Ca»ar  —  Davis.  (Macmillan.) 

50.  Memoirs  of  theCoimiesi  Polncka— Sliachqr.  (Dotibleday, 
Page.) 


"Monsieur  BeaLicaire,"  "  Eli/iabeth  and  her  Ger- 
nanGaiden,"and''The  Lane  that  Had  No  Turning" 
have  ri?5en  <  onsidcrahly  in  the  book-dealers'  list,  and 
"  Eleanor  "  and  "  .\lice  of  Old  Viucennes  "  in  the 
librarians'  list. 

Books  not  nifTitionod  last  month  which  take 
pood  rank  in  the  dealers'  repnr?<^  are  "The  Old 
Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock,"  "  L'Aigion," 
"A  Woman  Tenderibot,"  and  "Crittenden,"  and 
in  the  librarians'  reports,  "  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King." 
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The  Mo«!t  Marvellous  Wealtk'Onnrth  in  History 

THE  real  growth  of  the  United  States  may  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  be  included  within 
a  centurv-,  but  in  no  part  of  that  century 
has  this  growth  been  more  m.in<'llons  than  tluring 
tlie  past  ten  years.  The  contrasts  of  1890  and  of 
1900  are  greater  in  many  ways  than  those  of  1890 
and  1850.  Ten  yenrs  is  but  a  short  time  even  in  the 
life  of  a  man.  an'l  it  is  but  a  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
great  nation,  but  in  that  moment  the  United  States 
has  accomplished  more  in  adding  to  the  wealth  and 

power  of  her  iiri'i'lc  at  hctm-  rind  abroad  than  is 
recorded  of  any  other  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  gains  m  tmitoiy  and  population  are 
not  as  significant  as  the  gains  in  commerce  and 

vcalth. 

In  1S90  the  people  of  the  United  States  used 
about  1500  million  dollars  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change  in  their  domestic  commerce.  Last  year 
ao55  millions  found  active  eni]<loymcnl  in  the  same 
direction.  This  is  a  far  greater  gain  in  pro|)ortion 
than  the  gain  in  population,  for  the  per  capita  circn- 
laiion  of  this  country  in  1890  was  $22^2,  while  in 
1900  it  was  $26.94. 

The  national  income  used  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment in  1890  was  650  million  dollars,  and  in  1900 
it  was  1078  millions.  The  expenses  of  the  povern- 
ment  in  1890  were  630  millions,  and  886  millions 
were  needed  for  1900.  The  increased  receipts  were 
from  internal  revenue,  for  the  customs,  owing  to 
the  comparatively  small  increase  in  im]>orfations, 
yielded  no  more  in  1900  than  in  1S90,  while  die 
internal  revenue  receipts  rose  in  ten  years  from  14s 
million  to  295  million  doll  irs. 

There  has  been  a  great  tleal  said  of  late  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  expansion,  but  the  domestic  expan- 
sion of  the  past  ten  years,  which  has  produced 
siH  h  tremendous  results  in  government  and  rom- 
mcrcial  afuirs,  is  far  more  imixjrtant  to  the  people 
than  any  foreign  interests  which  have  been  acquired. 
While  the  imjiorts  have  remained  alx)ut  the  same 
for  a  decade,  the  exports  have  increased  from  S57 
million  to  1395  million  dollars,  yielding  a  Ixilance 
in  trade  in  favor  of  this  country  of  545  millions,  as 


against  a  trade  balance  in  1S90  of  68  millions. 
The  population  of  the  country  has  increased  30 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  importation  of  foreign 
goods  about  8  i>cr  cent.  The  exportations  of 
American  goods  6_^  per  cent. 

The  railroad  securities  of  the  United  States  have 
risen  in  value  in  ten  years  from  9500  million  to 
11,693  million  dollars.  The  eagiings  of  these 
roads  in  1890  were  525  millions,  and  in  1900  they 
were  1336  millions,  notwithstanding  a  marked  de- 
crene  in  frdght  and  passenger  rates  which  has 
taken  place  in  rercnt  years. 

The  mineral  output  of  the  United  States  in  1890 
was  6ao  millions,  and  in  1900  it  was  xooo  milliras. 
One  item  of  this  output,  that  of  fuel,  rose  from 
231  to  350  million  dollars  in  that  time. 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  continued  with- 
out end.  This  increase  in  productiveness  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  signs  of  overproduction.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent promise  for  the  liiture  continuance  of  this 
rapid  ratio  of  growth.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
great  increase  in  population  which  is  to  coinc  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  find  plenty  to 
eat,  plenty  to  wear,  and  plenty  to  do,  in  the  folfil- 
ment  of  ttte  law  that  man  must  live  hf  toiL 


Tks  MsCal  Frodoet  as  an  bdaa  to  Prosperity 

more  sensitive  indicator  could  be  found 

of  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation  like  our  own 
than  the  develoi)ment  of  its  metallic  res<iiirres,  and 
especially  those  which  constitute  the  staple  itu- 
terials  for  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  life; 
Iron  and  cojipi-r  are  now  in  this  rLs]>ect  of  such 
preeminent  importance  that  other  metals  by  com- 
parison become  almost  insignificant.  Inasmuch  as 
the  ore  deposits  of  these  metals  within  the  domain 
of  the  United  States  are  (in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge)  greater  than  the  deposits  of  the  same 
metals  in  the  entire  remaining  territory  of  the  globe, 
their  development  in  any  piven  ye;ir  will  depend 
but  little  njxm  the  a<  r:i!t  n!s  1  if  fortune,  and  almost 
entirely  upon  the  demands  of  llie  market.  These 
demands  may  be  indicated  even  better  in  the  prices 
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paid  than  in  tlie  amount  produced,  since  the  total 
value  of  metallic  products  rather  than  the  amount 

produced  is  especially  significant. 

The  figures  just  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  years  from 
i8qo  to  1899,  show  the  value  of  the  metallic 
products. 

VATATK  OK  METALLIC  PRODUCTS. 
IN  MILLIONS  OK  imi.l.ARS 


1890  . 

...  306 

1895    .   .  . 

.  282 

1891  . 

.  .  .  300 

1896   .   .  . 

.  s88 

1893  . 

...  308 

1897   .   .  . 

.  302 

1893  . 

.   .   .  aso 

1898   .   .  . 

.  343 

1894  . 

.  .   .  ai8 

1899   .  .  . 

•  527 

From  1890  until  1893  the  vahte  of  the  product 

remained  practically  constant.  The  effect  of  the 
{Treat  financial  depression  is  indirated  in  the  falling 
oft  from  a  value  of  308  millions  in  1892  to  250 
millions  in  1893.  There  was  a  further  notaUe 
drop  in  1894,  and  the  product  of  1892  wa:s  not 
again  approached  until  1897.  There  was  a  large 
gain  (over  13  per  cent)  in  1898,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish- American  war,  but  the  spirit  of  expansion 
which  then  became  dominant  was  first  clear'  ,  h  ;  vn 
in  the  returns  of  1899,  when  the  increase  was 
between  53  and  54  per  cent — something  quite 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mining. 

This  amazing  increase  (92  per  cent)  is  to  he 
ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  two  metais,  iron  and 
copper.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  was  vjlued  at  117  millions  of  dollars 

and  in  1899  at  245  millions  —  an  increase  of  109 
per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  copper 
are  62  and  104  millions  (67  l  er  cent). 

In  the  same  vears  gold  showed  an  increase  from 
64  to  71  millions  (11  per  cent),  zinc  from  10  to  13 
millioDs  (30  per  cent),  and  antimony  from  184  to 
354  thousands  (37  per  cent).  Nearly  all  the  non- 
metallic  mineral  products  also  showed  a  marked 
increase  between  the  same  two  years,  the  total 
value  of  all  such  products  beii^,  in  1898,  353 

millions,  and  in  1^99,  .}  millions  of  doUarS, — 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 

The  official  figures  for  the  year  1900  are  not  yet 
compiled,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  output 
of  met  Us  will  be  enormous,  even  when  measured 
by  that  of  1 898.  Together  the  returns  of  metallic 
products  in  the  United  States  for  1899  and  1900 
moat  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  altni^ethcr  remarkable  period  in 
which  we  are  now  living.  The  great  advance  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  foreign  markets.  The  figures  fur  njoo  will 
include  a  new  foctor,  namely,  a  Kuropean  market 
for  oar  coal  in  addition  to  that  already  acquired 
for  our  sted  and  copper. 


The  Pressed  Steel  Car  and  Its  Hater 

ALL  the  world  knows  of  the  invention  of  the 
I)resscd  steel  freight  car,  and  of  how  the 
business  of  making  these  cars  developed  in  a  few 
months  from  the  smallest  of  beginnings  into  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  United  States.  In  1897 
there  was  not  a  steel  car  in  the  country.  In  iSoo 
the  manufacture  of  steel  cars  consumed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  product  of  our  iron  mines. 
The  Presseil  .Steel  Car  Company  at  Pittsburg  uses 
about  a  thousand  tons  of  steel  a  day,  and  is  some- 
thing like  7,000,000  behind  its  orders.  Its  capi< 
tal  is  $25,000,000,  and  it  employs  10,000  men. 

The  world  does  not  know,  however,  that  this  huge 
concern^  which  is  piling  up  fortunes  for  its  owners, 
which  gives  support  at  its  own  works  to  a  good- 
rized  cityful  of  people,  which  consumes  in  tttw 
material  the  product  of  a  great  army  of  laborers 
elsewhere,  is  the  creation,  and  theretore,  if  highly 
thought  of,  the  embodiment  of  an  extraordinary 
rhararter.  It  was  built  tip  by  the  energy,  courage, 
and  sagacity  of  a  man  who  began  life  as  a  cooper's 
boy,  educated  himself,  married  young,  struggled 
for  years  to  get  a  small  footing,  suffered  reverses, 
and  won  his  final  sn< cess  by  sheer  will-power,  stub- 
bornness, resource,  and  skill  in  the  face  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles.  Work  is  one  of  the  means 
by  which  a  personality  gets  expression,  and  it  is  not 
.  giving  way  to  vulgar  materialism  and  dollar  worship 
to  make  of  commercial  achievements  also  a  human 
document,  and  to  be  interested  in  tfie  dramatic 
stnjc^le  for  siu  (  ess  which  has  called  into  play  high 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  inventor  of  the  pressed  steel  car  is  Charles 
T.  Schoen.  At^L-iessiveness  and  perseverance  are 
qualities  which  he  sliares  with  (jther  5;Ticcessful  men  ; 
a  more  individual  trait,  and  one  which  marks  the 
largeness  of  the  roan,  is  disclosed  in  the  foct  that  he 
has  never  paid  court  to  fortune,  but  has  throughout 
lov  ed  rather  the  effort  than  the  reward.  In  wealth 
and  in  poverty  this  trait  has  apjicared.  He  seems 
to  think  little  of  the  money  he  is  making,  finding 
satisfaction  rather  in  the  thought  that  through  an 
invention  he  has  been  useful.  He  has  himself 
spoken  of  his  "years  of  jocular  indifference  to 
failure."  "  Never  in  my  life  have  I  permitted  my- 
self to  become  disheartened."  he  has  said,  in  telling 
about  the  ruinous  outcome  of  his  first  independent 
venture.  **A  young  man  owes  it  to  himself  to 
retain  confidence  in  him  e!t.  It  bridges  over  seem- 
ing impossibilifif's,  and  enables  him  to  face  almost 
jocularly  that  which  would  discourage  another.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  arrogant  confidence.  But  the 
man  who  possesses  both  confidence  and  modesty 
forces  acknowledgment." 

The  son  of  a  cooper  living  near  Wilmington, 
Del.,  young  Schoen  was  brought  up  to  hard  work. 
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At  fourteen  he  was  alieady  engaged  at  hh  father's 

trade.  Naturally  ambitious,  and  of  stubborn  stock, 
he  fonght  hard  for  the  best  education  within  his 
reach.  At  finil  iie  went  to  a  night  school ;  after- 
watds,  having  saved  the  necessary  money,  he  was 
able  to  stTidy  for  a  year  at  a  neighboring  academy, 
working  from  hve  to  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
from  five  to  half-past  six  at  night  in  the  cooper 
shop. 

Married  at  twenty,  and  with  S500  ahead,  the 
cooper  sought  to  belter  himself  by  going  to  l^hila- 
delphia.  Here  he  started  a  cooper  shop  of  his 
own,  which  was  at  first  successful,  then  failed. 
Nowise  disheartenoil,  he  went  back  to  Wilmington 
and  worked  for  years  at  one  thing  after  another, 
misfortune  seeming  to  dog  his  footsteps.  At  last  he 
undertook  to  manage  some  sjiring  works  in  Phila- 
delphia at  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  a  week.  The 
owner  of  the  hurineas  fixed  the  price.  The  nadt 
year  Mr.  Schoen  fixed  it — one^fifth  interest  in  the 
business  and  $1500  salary — and  received  f  17,000 
as  his  share  of  the  protits. 

Some  months  after  this  Mr.  Sclioen  happened  to 
stray  into  a  railroad  car-yard,  and  h  iving  nothing 
else  to  do,  began  to  examine  the  cars.  He  was 
crawling  tmdcr  and  over  them  when  it  struck  him 
that  the  use  of  pressed  steel  in  certain  parts  would 
both  increase  the  durability  and  lessen  the  wcipht. 

A  pressed  steel  stake-pocket  was  the  hrst  ioven- 
tioo.  It  wa$  soon  followed  by  otheis,  and  in  1888 
Mr.  Schoen  started  a  shop  of  his  own  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pressed  steel  parts.  "  It  was  uphill  work 
at  first,"  he  said  of  it.  "The  force  consisted  of 
four.  I  vsed  to  draw  the  red-hot  pUites  fioro  the 
furnace  and  ji.iss  them  to  iny  sun  and  nejjhew,  who 
were  mere  boys,  and  to  another  man  to  handle." 
But  within  a  year  the  business  attained  such  pro- 
portions that  it  was  moved  to  Pittsburg,  to  be 
nearer  the  iron  market. 

As  early  as  i8Sg  Mr.  Schoen  had  designed  a 
pressed  steel  car.  In  1 897  he  decided  to  make  an 
attempt  to  introduce  his  invention.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  Carnegie  interests  were  to  gain  control  of 
the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer,  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
Mr.  Schoen  pointed  out  to  those  at  the  head  of 
this  great  iron  business  wli  it  a  market  for  their 
product  his  invention  would  create,  and  asked 
them  to  take  the  initiative  by  ordering  some  of 
these  cars  for  their  new  railroad.  It  a|)pcared, 
however,  that  the  report  regarding  the  railroad  was 
premature.  But  one  ot  tlie  company's  ofticials, 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  advised  the 
building  of  thirty  cars  at  a  risk.  The  inventor  set 
to  work  on  his  drawings,  but  before  they  were 
finished  the  Carnegie  people  gained  control  of  the 
railroad,  and  gave  an  order  for  two  hundred  cars, 
which  was  shortly  made  six  hundred.   At  that 


time  proper  facilities  for  the  manufiicture  of  one 
car  were  not  in  existence.  The  order  involved 

$600,000. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  not  only  had  the 
order  been  filled,  but  x  plant,  oostii^  $500,000, 

had  been  raised  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen 
— an  amazing  achievement.  The  next  difllicuUy 
was  lo  get  orders  from  other  railroads.  Never 
had  Mr.  Schoen  worked  harder  than  in  trying 
to  prove  to  the  officials  of  various  lines  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  pressed  steel  over  the  common 
wooden  car.  At  last  came  an  order  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cars  from  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  then  one  for  two  hundred  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  one  for  live  hundred 
ftom  the  Pittsburg  &  Western.  The  battie  was 
won. 

The  strain  had  been  so  great  that  Mr.  Schoen 
was  compelled  to  go  to  Bermuda  to  recover  fiK>m 
it.  On  his  return  he  was  gladdened  by  the  news 
that  the  cars  had  established  their  reputation. 

The  Dar  of  the  Prsss«d  Stsel  Car 

TWELVK  million  dollars'  worth  of  pressed  steel 
cars  will  be  built  duri(]g  the  present  year. 
The  steel  car  weighs  less,  lasis  longer,  and  has  a 
greater  earning  capacity  than  its  wooden  rival. 
Thus,  while  less  than  five  years  ago  not  one  of  these 
cars  was  to  be  seen  on  any  railroad,  upwards  ot 
twenty  thousand  of  them  are  now  in  use.  The 
present  output  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  cars 
a  iliv,  nn'i  the  inanaf^ers  count  themselves  forl'i- 
natc  III  having  made  a  contract,  extendnig  over 
a  term  of  years,  for  the  delivery  by  the  Carnegie 
Company  of  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steel  a  month, 
or  about  a  thousand  tons  daily,  including  Sundays. 
This,  however,  d<»es  not  snflice,  for  according  to 
the  present  demand  for  cars  they  could  use  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  steel  a  day,  if  they  could  tr^t 
it   The  factory  at  Allegheny  City  covers  twenty- 
four  acres,  and  turns  out  from  fifty  to  sixty  cars  a 
day.    A  little  less  than  two  years  ago  a  farm  was 
purchased  on  the  op|K>site  side  of  the  river,  and 
converted  into  a  second  factory,  brgcr  than  the 
first  one  built,  its  output  being  seventy-five  cars  a 
day.  Both  these  fu  ti  iries  now  employ  treble  shifts  <  i*" 
workmen,  and  the  j\merican  tendency  to  substitute 
machine  for  hand  labor  wherever  possible  appears 
in  both  factories,  in  elaborate  equipment  of  steam 
ami  in  Iraulic  machinery,  compre.s.sed  air  plants,  and 
electric  cranes.   The  latter  run  at  high  speeds,  the 
overhead  travellers  being  capable  of  lifting  a  com- 
plete car,  and  whisking  it  from  end  to  end  of  the 
shops  at  three  hundred  feet  a  minute.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these   purely  American  cars 
ate  being  dupped  abroad  to  many  parts  of  the 
world. 
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Kwuing  against  English  Xtaditiona 

TWO  men  in  widely  different  branches  of  busi- 
ness reccndjrgave  instances  of  the  difficulties 

of  doing  busine*?*;  in  Kni^land  if  one  wishes  to  in- 
troduce a  new  tiling.  One  of  these  Americans  was 
a  niBnu&ctarer  of  shoes,  a  class  of  goods,  by  the  way, 
which  has  Iitelv  been  more  tolerated  in  Eri;l:inil. 
His  shoes  bad  a  high  reputation  in  America,  and  he 
labored  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  their  high 
quality  and  low  price  would  ensure  their  success  in 
Fni:l,in!l  ;  further  than  this,  he-  proposed  to  pl.icc 
them  on  sale  in  the  English  department  stores,  so 
that  the  buyer  would  not  be  called  upon  to  take 
any  risk  whatever.  His  first  shork  came  when  he 
found  that  it  wns  next  to  impos>iblc  to  see  the  heads 
of  the  houses  with  whom  he  wislicd  to  do  business; 
they  could  be  visited  only  by  appointment,  and 
exasperating  delay  involving;  many  journeys  to  the 
offices  was  finally  cut  short  only  by  letters  of 
introduction  secured  from  Engli^  friends.  His 
perseverance  was  rewarded  by  a  flat  refusal  to  con- 
sider his  offer.  In  vain  he  pleaded  that  he  would 
stand  all  risks  and  would  sell  his  shoes,  which  were 
better  than  any  offered  in  competition,  at  lower 
prices,  paying  the  "  stores "  a  handsome  profit ; 
and  further  offered  to  put  ttp  sertirity  to  guarantee 
his  statements,  proposing  a  liberal  iorleit  in  case  lie 
failed  successfully  to  carry  out  his  end  of  the  bargun 
and  serurc  for  the  "stores"  the  estimated  profit. 
I  he  only  answer  that  could  be  obtained  to  all  his 
arguinents  was  the  civilly  spoken  but  crushing 
obs<-rvation,  "  I  sup|)ose  this  is  some  new  American 
trick  which  we  don't  understand,  but  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  other  case  was'  that  of  a  locomotive  builder 
who  sold  an  Knglish  railway  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
engines,  .^fter  they  had  been  made  ready  to 
run,  the  manager  of  the  road  came  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  said:  "You  must  take  off  those  little 
houses  or  cabs  which  you  have  built  on  all  your 
engines.  The  London  Board  of  Trade  will  not 
allow  a  driver  [the  engineer]  to  be  sheltered  and 
cushioned  in  this  way :  he  must  stand  at  the  foot- 
board and  have  no  protec  tion  from  the  weather 
beyond  the  customary  wind-board."  To  this  he 
added  the  final  and  inevitable  English  argument 
that  all  Rritisli  iiuilt  engines  had  no  such  shelter  and 
no  change  was  desired.  The  American  builder 
sought  to  convince  his  customer  that  the  more  com- 
fortable the  '*  runner  "  was,  the  more  alert  he  would 
be,  and  flie  less  his  vigilance  would  be  distracted 
by  the  discomforts  of  snow  and  rain.  After  much 
argument  on  both  sides  the  builder  of  the  locomo* 
tives  gave  his  ultimatum,  which  was:  that  he  wouUl 
take  back  the  engines  or  sell  them  as  thev  stood, 
but  he  would  not  take  off  the  cabs.  1  here  is  no 
telling  what  the  outcome  might  have  been,  were  it 


not  for  the  fact  that  the  great  engineering  strike 
was  then  on,  and  the  EngUdi  road  was  in  dire  need 
of  these  locomotives.   The  Board  of  Trade  being 

appealed  to,  after  some  delay,  made  a  niling  by 
which  the  locouiolivcs  could  be  run  with  the  Ameri- 
can cabs,  and  they  are  doii^  duty  on  the  Enf^b 
rails  of  one  of  the  laigest  companies  to-day. 

The  SwjfbMss  «f  American  Workam 

THE  superior  quickness  of  the  American 
workman,  even  in  the  elass  of  fairly  unskilled 
labor,  was  shown  recently  when  it  was  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  in  the  end  cheaper,  to  send 
to  Europe  with  a  shipment  of  American  locomo- 
tives enough  mechanics  to  do  the  entire  woik  of 
erecting  the  engines,  ready  to  deliver  them  in  com- 
plete working  order  to  the  foreign  buyer.  In 
earlier  shipments  only  t!ie  foreman  and  his  assist- 
ants accompanied  the  machinery,  and  they  in  turn 
employed  local  labor  to  assist  them,  and  at  low 
wages.  Exjienence  proved,  however,  that  the  Eng« 
lishmen  worked  so  deliberately  that  Aniertran  work- 
men accomplished  the  same  task  in  about  half  the 
time. 

The  splendid  achievement  in  securing  foreign 
orders  for  bridges,  locomotives,  and  the  like,  was 
started,  at  least,  in  the  careful  aticiuion  American 
builders  give  to  the  quick  execution  of  orders.  A 
short  time  ago  there  was  received  at  the  Baldwin 
works  an  order  tor  nine  locomotives  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  fortnight.  The  first  two  were 
shipped  within  ten  days,  and  all  were  delivered 
in  the  time  named.  How  results  of  this  sort  could 
be  accomplished  becomes  clearer  when  it  is  known 
that  advancement  in  the  Baldwin  works  depends 
ii|)«)n  merit  alone.  The  utmost  encouragement  is 
given  lo  the  best  men.  No  matter  who  the  laborer 
may  be,  he  knows  that  the  highest  position  in  tiie 
firm  is  waiting  for  bim  if  he  can  fill  it  better  than 
any  one  cl>e.  Seven  thousand  men  are  emplovcd 
in  the  iialdwin  shops,  and,  as  the  system  of  piece- 
work is  in  vogue,  the  work  never  stops,  day  or 
night,  the  day  shift  working  fen  and  the  niuht  shift 
eleven  hours.  Piece-work  making;  each  emjilovee  a 
sharer  in  the  profits,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
most  of  the  ideas  for  economizing  labor  come  from 
the  men  who  work  the  tools.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  workman  to  suggest  imi)rovemcnts  in  the  tools 
he  uses,  offering,  if  the  alteration  is  made,  to  do  the 
job  at  a  lower  rate.  The  man  by  increased  output 
earns  more  nioncv  in  a  cjiven  time,  while  the  firm 
pays  less  for  the  completed  product.  **  But,"  said 
a  Baldwin  official,  "  we  never  try  to  cut  the  rate  so 
long  as  the  man  making  the  improvement  keeps  at 
the  job.  If  he  can  earn  very  high  w.iges,  we  let 
him  earn  them,  lor  we  consider  he  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  improvement." 
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These  methods,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Baldwin  plant ;  they  are  also  pnu:tised  in  the  Pitts* 

burg  works,  where  have  lately  been  built  the  kr^^est 
locomotives  thus  far  produced  in  America.  Each 
of  the  locomotives  in  question,  planned  for  power 
rather  than  for  speed,  and  for  use  on  heavy  grades, 
wciL^hs  with  its  tondcr  thirteen  tons  more  than  the 
largc^it  ever  built  before,  and  exceeds  all  others  in 
boiler  capacity  by  five  hundred  gallons.  The 
boiler  to  the  rear  slopes  toward  the  ( ab,  and,  as  its 
average  diameter  is  about  seven  feet,  it  would  he 
next  to  impossible  to  work  about  it  did  it  not  taper. 
The  tender  is  as  large  as  the  otdmaiy  locomotive 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  holds  fourteen  tons  of 
coal.  These  engines,  however,  are  not  considered 
heavy  fuel-consumers,  the  amount  of  coal  needed 
to  run  two  of  them  not  being  nearly  so  large  as 
was  heretofore  required  to  run  the  number  of  en- 
gines demanded  by  the  trafhc  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

High  Speed  io  Railroad  Travel 

THE  announced  purpose  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
managers  to  put  on  a  train  other  way  be- 
tween New  Y<nfc  and  Chicago  that  wiU  make  the 
trip  in  about  eiphtcen  hours  again  calls  attention  to 
the  advances  io  fast  railway  travel  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  yean.  These  began  ten  years  ago 
with  the  establishment  by  the  New  York  Central  of 
the  Empire  State  Express,  which  covers  the  444 
miles  between  New  York  and  ButTalo  in  a  little 
more  than  eight  hours.  The  same  company,  during 
the  six  months  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Chicago,  ran  the  World's  Fair  Express,  with  a  time 
schedule  enabling  a  man  occupied  in  New  York 
during  banking  hours  to  take  a  train  at  three  o'clock 
wi'h  f'lc  assurance  that  he  would  reach  Chirago  at 
the  opening  of  the  exchanges  there  the  next  morn- 
ing. A  little  hter  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
put  on  two  trains  a  day  each  way  which  cover  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  Boston  in  iive 
hours. 

Snce  these  initial  experiments  were  set  afoot 

great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  railway 
equipments.  Mure  powerful  locomotives  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  stiff  steel  rail  has  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  great  tmnk  lines,  while  millions 
have  been  exprndrd  in  straightening  or  reducing 
curves.  Changes  of  this  sort  have  placed  the 
mountain-climbing  roads  on  a  furly  equal  footing 
with  those  which  run  along  the  great  valleys,  and 
hnve  prompted  the  Pennsv!v;inia  management  to 
atieinpt  to  cut  down  the  time  between  New  V'ork 
and  Chicago  to  three-quarters  of  a  day.  Should 
the  attempt  sucrecd.  t'vrc  is  little  doubt  that  the 
exploit  would  be  immediately  matched  by  the  New 
York  Central,  and  these  demonstnticnia  could  be 
depended  upon  to  give  an  impetus  to  nq>id  laiiway 


travelling  that  would  result  in  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  time  between  the  Atlantic  seacoast  and  the 

middle  \\'est,  and  even  the  Pacific  coast. 

Men  familiar  with  the  subject,  however,  believe 
that  in  the  maximum  speed  of  the  Empire  State 
Express,  sixty-eight  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  the 
limit  has  been  reaclieil  under  comlitions  now  exist- 
ing, or  that  are  Ukely  to  develop  in  the  future. 
One  of  those  who  shwe  this  opinion  is  Mr.  Geoige 
Westinghouse,  who  computes  the  highest  rate  of 
speed  possible  to  obtain  within  tlie  liniiis  of  safe^ 
at  a  little  more  than  fifty-three  miles  an  hour. 

Future  Speed  Records  on  the  Ocean 

HICiHEK  speed  records  on  the  ocean,  however, 
are  probabilities  of  the  near  feture.  The 
fitstest  of  these  boats  usually  carries  but  little  caigo, 

so  completely  does  the  motive  power  fill  up  her 
hol»l,  and  the  total  cost  of  one  of  her  passages,  fixed 
charges  inchided,  does  not  fall  below  $$  0,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  passenger  fares  taken 
should  seldom  fall  below  $100,000,  to  which  sum 
is  to  be  added  the  moneys  paid  her  owners  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
these  fia;ures  is  that  passengers  will  pay  a  pretniura 
to  travel  on  the  fastest  boats,  and  it  is  one  that  gives 
encouragement  to  the  advocates  of  the  four-day 
liner.  But  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most 
competent  to  pronounce  judgment,  will  not  be 
attained  with  the  present  form  of  hull  and  type  of 
motive  power.  Higher  speed  with  due  regard  for 
safety,  the  experts  say,  cannot  be  secured  by 
increasing  present  engine  and  boiler  weights;  it 
roust  be  attained  by  multiplying  pressures  and 
speed,  and  making  all  possibte  use  of  economizers, 
superheaters,  and  feed  water  heaters.  When  the 
tilirty-knot  steamer  makes  its  appearance,  as  it 
promises  to  do  within  the  next  few  years,  its  motive 
power  will  probably  be  secured  by  the  combina- 
tion of  water-tube  boilers,  using  hot,  forced  draft, 
with  fost-running  reciprocating  engines  impeiied  by 
superheated  steam,  or  with  turbines  of  the  Parsons 
type.  And  so  great  will  be  the  reduction  of  weiL;hts 
and  saving  of  space  achieved  by  this  change,  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  produce  on  a  displacement 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  Deutschiand  a  tiiirty- 
knot  ocean  steamer  with  accommodations  for 
passengers  sufiicient  to  assure  a  reasonable  profit 
to  its  builders  and  owners. 

Quickened  Methods  of  Freight  Handling 

MORE  than  a  million  tons  of  coal,  not  to  speak 
of  other  traffic,  is  handled  every  week  in  the 
frei::ht  v;irds  nf  i'jii]a<h'li*liia.  The  greatest  known 
anthracite  coal  field  is  but  a  short  haul  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  sue  to  eighteen  hundred  cars  of 
hard  coal  are  daily  handled  in  the  Reading  yards  at 
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Port  Richmond,  while  at  Greenwich  ihe  Pennsylvania 
unloads  from  five  to  seven  hundred  can  of  toft  coal 

during;  each  tvvetitv-four  liours.  Some  of  this  soft 
coal  travels  long  distances  and  reaches  tide-water  in 
a  mass  that  must  be  separated  before  the  car  can  be 
unloaded.  Skilled  laborers  board  the  car  as  it 
enters  the  Greenwich  yard,  and  as  it  passe*;  up  the 
incline,  drill  holes  in  the  caked  coal,  working  with 
web  despatch  that,  before  it  has  travelled  a  hwidred 
]wds»  tiie  hottom  drops  and  the  ooal  is  unloaded  by 
gravity. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  track,  all  within  the  city 
UmitB  of  Riiladelphia,  are  devoted  exclusively  to 

the  rapid  handlini;  of  freight,  and,  tinder  ordinary 
coodittons,  a  train  of  avcra^je  auc  can  be  broken 
up,  re>iiiarked,  and  forwarded  in  twen^  ramutes. 
Thu  Pennsylvania,  to  accomplish  this  hit  o{  rapid 
transit,  employs  no  less  than  twenty  sepnrate  corps 
of  men  stationed  in  as  many  freight  districts,  but 
all  worlcing  under  one  executive.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  at  night,  and  the  thousands  of  vari- 
colored lights  that  flash  and  gleam  in  the  yards  arc 
an  open  book  thut  tells  of  iiat'ety  one  minute  and 
the  next  gives  warning  of  danger.  The  great  steel 
gridiron  cal!c'd  "  the  yard  "  n  arhes  out  to  ever)' 
section  of  the  city,  and  by  tapping  the  belt-line  and 
the  connecting  railroad  touches  every  wharf  on  the 
river-fronts  and  many  miles  of  private  track. 

The  loading  of  a  freight  car  is  not  complete 
until  a  card  manifest  has  been  signed  by  the  agent 
in  charge  at  the  point  of  shipment  This  card  is 
t!ie  key  to  the  cabalistic  chalk  marks  that  disfigure 
the  car  while  in  transit.  The  car,  card,  ami  con- 
ductor are  inseparable.  When  a  train  of  cars,  thus 
carded  and  chalked,  arrives  in  Philadelphia,  it 
enters  the  yard  at  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  twenty- 
two  city  blocks  are  given  up  to  the  liandling  of 
freight.  A  bcal  car  marker  ttkes  charge  of  all 
cars  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the  yard,  and  the 
legends  he  scrawls  thereon  would  put  the  walls  of 
a  country  schoolhouse  to  shame.  Happily,  for  his 
subordinates,  his  scribbles  and  signs  are  uniform 
and  (  an  be  readily  deciphered  by  thf)se  wlio  must 
execute  the  orders  thus  inscribed.  For  example,  a 
refngerator  car  laden  with  Chu  ti^D  beef  will  be 
ornamented  with  a  series  of  cabalistic  signs  which 
to  the  initiated  read,  "  This  car  is  to  be  pushed  to 
track  29  after  the  cars  marked  A  have  been  placed 
on  that  track.  After  six  o'clock  to-night  this  car 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  \\'illow  Street,  where  at  least 
six  more  like  it  are  ready  for  the  same  destination. " 
These  scrawls  multiply,  and  by  the  time  the  car 
marker  has  passed  the  length  of  the  train,  most  of 
hi^  orders  ha\e  l>een  carried  out,  and  the  train 
reduced  to  six  or  eight  cars. 

Still  another  corps  of  men  do  nothing  but  get 
empty  cais  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  l^te  can 


belonging  to  other  lines  that  are  on  the  recordii  as 
"  missing."  Empty  ooal  cars  and  oil  tanks  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  yards,  for  they 
cannot  be  of  any  possible  service,  and  take  up 
track  room  needed  for  live  freight.  A  train  of  ooal 
cars  is  often  unloaded  in  the  Port  Richmond  yards^ 
and  started  back  to  tl^e  mines  so  quickly  that  an 
arrival  of  the  loaded  cars  and  a  despatch  of  the 
empties  are  reported  to  the  general  office  in  one 
messa^. 

Sir  WlUlam  Van  Bonw'a  Hew  Bailwaya  in  Cuba 

AFTER  having  reached  the  age  when  most 
nu  n  are  glad  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  wealth 
gained  by  forty  years  of  exacting  work,  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  creator  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  undertaken  to  give  Cuba  a  new  r  lilioad 
system,  which  he  iiiniscif  describes*  below.  The 
present  writer  once  spent  many  interesting  hours 
watching  the  day's  work  of  this  bom  builder  and 
manager  of  railroads,  who  w.is  then  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  He  had  then  completed  the 
line  across  the  continent,  and  was  arranging  for  its 
complementary  fleet  of  steamships  to  the  Orient. 
Sir  William's  marvellous  mastery  of  details  showed 
itself  to  his  wondering  visitor  in  a  hundred  ways. 
The  commissary  department  was  gone  into  wHh  a 
thoroughness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  ft 
New  England  housekee]>er :  the  designs  on  the 
china  to  be  used  in  the  dining  cars,  the  company's 
hotels,  and  steamships  were  examined  into  and 
decided  upon  ;  the  standard  size  of  the  sandwiches 
to  be  ser\'ed  at  the  eating  houses  on  the  line  was 
bid  down  in  inches ;  he  scrutinized  the  copy  of  a 
dosen  advertisements,  and  a  hundred  other  items 
of  equally  small  import,  apparently.  Yet  one  car- 
ried away  the  notion  that  during  his  interviews  with 
the  men  who  submitted  these  multitudes  of  details 
for  his  decision,  he  was  in  reality  training  them 
how  to  make  their  own  in  future  ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  one  observes  that  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  these 
identical  assistants  were  moved  \.\\>  the  ladder,  and 
to-day  conduct  the  road  in  the  very  manner  set 
forth  in  those  inter\'iews. 

Railroad  people  will  watch  with  great  interest  his 
new  enterprise  in  Cub.i.  Will  the  road  be  domi- 
nated by  Sir  WiUiam's  personality,  as  the  Canailian 
enterprise  always  has  been?  There  can  be  small 
doubt  of  the  answer, 

"The  Construction  of  this  road,''  said  Sir  Will- 
iam, who  has  lately  returned  Iroin  Cuba,  "  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
i-sland,  and  this  fact  ha.s  prompted  us  to  face  obsta- 
cles of  a  serious  and  unusual  nature.  Under  the 
conditions  which  now  prevail  in  Cuba,  conditions 
mainly  due  to  the  terms  of  the  Foraker  resolution. 
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all  applications  for  public  concessions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  military  authorities,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  a 
private  railroad  doing  business  on  its  own  ground, 
right  of  way  having  been  cheerfully  arconk'tj  with- 
out consideration  by  the  owners  of  the  property 
through  which  our  line  passes.  We  are  well  aware 
that  when  our  ruad  is  completed  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  open  it  for  traffic  without  the  sanrtion  of 
the  authorities,  but  we  cherish  the  belief  that  by 
that  time  some  decision  as  to  the  future  government 
of  Cuba  will  have  been  reached,  or,  if  not,  that 
Congress  will  recognize  th:it  the  Foraker  resolution 
is  an  incubus  to  mdustrial  enterprise  in  the  lalaiid, 
and  afford  relief.  That  the  road  will  yield  a  hand- 
fiome  profit  is  absolutely  certain.  Cuba  is  the  ric  hcst 
country  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  it  will  be  the  Riviera  of  the  United 
States.  Wealthy  Americans  will  build  villas  there  by 
the  hundreds  and  enjoy  an  ideal  winter  residence." 

When  the  railroad  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago 
is  completed,  its  projectors  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  mining  and  plantation  industries  of  the 
interior.  Eastern  Cuba  is  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
and  the  land  acquisitions  of  the  development 
company  in  that  part  of  the  island  are  already 
large. 

The  subscribers  to  the  preliminary  instalment 
were,  it  is  said,  willing  to  take  &»ul>le  the  amount 
for  which  they  set  dwrn  their  names,  whicrh  means 

probal^lv  nothing  more  than  the  confidence  of 

capitalistii  in  Sir  William. 

A  Plan  to  Renovate  St.  Louis 

ANEW  and  greater  St.  Louis  is  projected.  A 
movement,  furthered  by  all  the  civic  and 
commercial  associations  of  the  town,  has  been 
started  to  create  practically  a  new  city  within  the 
next  few  years,  i  iie  programme  includes  the  erec- 
tion of  more  public  buildings,  more  schoolhouses, 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of  street  cleaning, 
the  improvement  of  the  parks  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  and  a  general  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
renovation,  and  extension. 

All  this  will  involve  radical  changes  in  the  state's 
constitution  or  the  city's  charter,  or  both,  because 
it  will  involve  a  large  additional  expenditure,  and 
the  limit  of  taxation  under  the  present  constitution 
and  the  charter  ti  iSready  been  reached.  I'oth 
constitution  and  charter  are  about  twcnty-five  years 
old,  and  they  were  framed  nnder  widely  different 
I  on  litions  from  the  present  ones.  The  wave  of 
Granger  hostility  to  corporations  and  distrust  of 
capital  in  general  was  swcci)ing  over  the  West 
when  Missouri's  Constitution  was  constructed,  and 
the  work  of  its  framt- rs  reflected  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  tliat  day. 


The  |Kij)u]atIon  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time  was  not 
much  more  than  300,000.  It  is  now  almost  600,- 
000.  Constitution  and  charter  iiave  been  out- 
grown. In  the  movement  to  supersede  the  present 
constitution  St.  l^uis  has  aid  from  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  the  Missouri  cities  next  in  size  to  St. 
Louis,  each  of  which  has  reasons  of  its  oim  fior 
getting  a  new  organic  law  for  the  state. 

The  projioscd  renovation  and  extension  would 
have  been  indispensable  in  any  case  to  the  city's 
well  being,  but  the  World's  Fair  of  1903  makes  it 
imperative.  The  additional  taxation  can  easily  b« 
borne.  In  proportion  to  population  St.  Louis  is 
one  of  the  wcaltliiest  cities  of  the  United  Sutes. 
Traffic  by  rail  and  by  river  made  a  large  increase 
in  iQoo  over  i^')<),  whicli  was  also  a  year  of  great 
business  prosperity.  By  the  age  measure  of  West- 
em  cities  St.  Louis  is  old.  It  is  not  as  old  as  New 
Orleans  or  Detroit,  but  it  is  older  than  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  Denver.  If  these  Iar:;e  plans  are 
carried  out,  —  and  they  will  be,  —  when  the  city 
throws  open  its  gates  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion of  1903,  the  world  will  see  an  old  cSty  made 
youthful  and  beautiful. 

To  Open  New  land  io  OkUhoma 

THE  opening  of  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
reser\ation  in  Oklalioma  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  picturesque  and  stirring  events  of  the  present 
year.  Last  winter  Congress  jjassed  a  law  that  the 
Indians  should  take  allotments,  160  acres  of  farm 
and  an  equal  amount  of  grazing  land,  and  that  the 
remainder  should,  on  the  President's  proclamatioo, 
be  opened  to  settlement.  When  the  Indians  have 
received  their  allotments,  and  sections  have  been 
reserved  in  each  township  for  school  purposes, 
along  with  480  acres  for  each  projected  town  site, 
there  will  be  left  for  tliose  fortunate  ones  who  are 
first  on  the  ground  some  15,000  farms  of  160  acres 
each.  This  offers  to  the  land  hunter  the  same 
opportunity  that  was  given  when  Oklahoma  proper 
was  opened  eleven  years  ago,  and  thousands  are 
making  active  preparations  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

All  the  roads  in  Oklahoma  are  now  crowded  with  , 
white-toppeH  i>rnirie  s(  hooners  Iwund  for  the  land 
of  promise,  and  every  loot-loose  man  in  the  territory 
expecte  to  join  in  the  rush  for  claims  when  the  time 
comes.    Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  the  Indians  was  to  be  completed  j 
within  three  months  from  March  6,  1900,  but  the  j 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  found  it  necessary  to  grant 
an  extension  of  three  months  more.    After  that 
j)Criod  six  months  are  given  tor  the  proclamaiion, 
bringing  the  opening  to  June,  1901.   The  lace  will 
be  to  the  swift,  and  it  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind 
until  t!:e  Indian  Territory  is  c^>ened  sometime  in 
the  future. 
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IT  gives  an  invigorating  view  of  the  swift 
activities  of  the  world  merely  to  call  to 
mind  the  great  events  of  the  month  — 
the  forthcomini^  inaui^unition  for  a  second 
term  of  the  President  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  horizon  of  the  nation  has  been 
widened  and  its  commerce  extended;  the 
peaceful  change  of  British  rulers  after  the 
death  of  the  best-bclovcd  suvcrcii^n  in  his- 
tory ;  and  the  rise  among  the  nations  of  the 
Australian  Confederation, — three  events  that 
call  to  mind  the  i;rcat  part  that  the  l-"nglish- 
speaking  folk  play  in  the  modern  world. 

In  our  own  land,  such  a  consolidation  of 
great  financial  interests  is  taking  place,  as 
neither  the  alarmists  nor  the  princes  of  in- 
dustry themselves  had  before  dreamt  of ;  the 
sweeping  conquest  of  foreign  markets  by  our 
makers  of  useful  wares  continues;  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  of  an  invention  that 
may  bring  a  new  era  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone; the  givini;  of  lari^e  sums  to  manv 
educational  institutions  is  noteworthy ;  there 
is,  when  this  is  written,  a  continued  {>eriod 
of  waiting  for  further  action  touching^  the 
isthmian  canal,  till  we  hear  from  the  Ikitisli 
government  concerning  the  treatv  ;  and  the 
discovery  has  been  made  of  apparently  vast 
new  oil  deposits  in  Texas.  The  Cuban  con- 
vention has  finished  its  first  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed constitution;  the  time  is  reported  b)- 


the  Philippine  Commission  to  have  come  for 
putting  civil  authority  in  the  islands  over  mill- 
tary  authority ;  and  a  significant  reminder  of 
the  sjjread  of  North  American  influence  in 
South  America  is  made  by  the  controversy 
over  an  asphalt  lake  in  Venezuela. 

In  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  overshadow- 
ing events  in  Kngland,  the  Prussian  court  has 
celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  llohenzoUerns  —  the 
making  of  modem  Germany;  the  Pope,  with 
the  infirmity  of  extreme  age,  gives  evidence 
of  his  wise  thonL;ht  of  the  problems  of  the 
Roman  Church  which  liis  successor  will  en- 
counter ;  and  the  French  Assembly  has  excite- 
ment peculiarly  its  own  about  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  In  South  Africa  the 
liritish  have  suffered  reverses,  and  the  end  of 
the  war  seems  as  far  off  and  uncertain  as  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  negotiations  in  China. 

In  every  continent  the  problems  that  men 
have  in  hand  give  chance  and  need  for  as 
strenuous  endeavor  as  the  best  and  strong- 
est men  are  capable  of.  The  "future  his- 
torian," to  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  set  down  the  events  of  our  own 
time  in  due  order  and  i)roportiun.  w  ill  be  a 
hard-wurked  functionary  when  he  comes  to 
the  months  that  are  now  passing,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  such  longer  periods  as  this  year  and 
this  century. 
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A  RETROSPECT  OF  MR.  HcKINLEY'S  FIRST  TERM 

A GOOD  mciisiire  of  the  distance  that  \vc 
have  come  these  four  years,  since  Mr. 
McKinley  became  President,  is  given  by  re- 
calling his  inaugural  address,  wherein  he 
thought  it  well  to  sj.)eak  in  favor  of  inter- 
national bimetallism  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
sent  three  monetary  commissioners  to  Iuiroi>e 
to  inquire  into  its  practicability.  But  events 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  parochial  activity  and 
gave  both  President  and  people  something 
more  important  to  think  about  than  the  small 
game  of  artificial  politics  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  obsolete  schemes  of  finance. 

The  President  had  not  been  in  office  two 
months  before  he  felt  called  on  tf)  ask  Con- 
gress for  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
Americans  in  Cuba ;  and  other  events  fol- 
lowed swiftly.  In  February,  1898,  the  Span- 
ish Minister  at  VV'ashington,  l)e  Lome,  wrote 
home  a  letter  disrespectful  to  the  President ;  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  almost  immediately 
( February  1 5)  the  battleship  Maim-  was  blown 
up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana.  The  people 
and  our  Government  were  patient,  and  refused 
to  becfmie  excited,  but  their  sullen  silence 
was  ominous,  and  far-sighted  men  foresaw 
war,  and  far-sighted  officials  began  to  prepare 
for  it.  In  March  Congress  appropriated 
$50,000,000  to  be  used  by  the  President  in 
national  defence,  which  meant  preparation  at 
his  discretion  ;  a  rej)ort  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Cuba  was  made  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Proctor;  the  naval  board  of  investi- 


OF  KVENTS 

gation  reported  its  conclusion  that  the  Maine 
was  destroyed  by  an  external  explosion  ;  on 
April  1 1  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  intervention  in  Cuba;  and 
on  April  19  Congress  called  on  Spain  to  with- 
draw, and  authorized  the  President  to  use 
force;  and  in  the  same  month  it  passed  the 
war-revenue  bill.  Dewey's  victory  of  Manila 
Kay  was  won  May  I  ;  Samj)son's  \ictory  off 
Santiago  on  July  3;  Hawaii  was  annexed 
July  7;  the  peace  protocol  was  signed  August 
12;  Spain  agreed  to  our  terms  of  peace  on 
November  28;  and  on  February  6,  1899,  the 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the 
meantime  (February  4,  1899)  hostilities  had 
begun  at  Manila  between  the  Filipinos  and 
the  United  States  troops.  We  found  our- 
selves bound  to  keep  order  in  Cuba  till  the 
island  should  become  self-governing;  and  we 
came  into  the  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and 
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the  Philippine  archipelago.  Events  had 
brought  a  new  era  in  our  national  life. 

While  the  Spanish  war  has  been  the  great- 
est event  of  the  administration,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  have  grown  out  of  it  have  had  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  our 
character  and   our  vision, 
there  has  been  one  other 
event  of  historic  importance 
during  these  four  years  — 
the  committal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  gold  basis  of 
value.    The  present  legis- 
lation   needs    fortification ; 
but  the  first  important  step 
was  taken   by  the  act  of 
March,  1900. 

These  two  events  will 
make  the  administration 
stand  out  in  grateful  promi- 
nence for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

There  have  been  many 
more  public  events  of  im- 
portance, good  and  bad, 
during  this  swiftly  eventful 
period.  The  Supreme  Court 
declared  railroad  pools  ille- 
gal ;  the  Senate  rejected  the 
American-British  arbitration 
treaty ;  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  was  enacted ;  and  the 
Disarmament  Conference 
was  held  at  The  Hague. 
In  1898  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  and  in  1890 
North  Carolina,  following 
the  example  of  Mississippi, 
disfranchised  the  mass  of 
the  blacks  by  constitutional 
amendment,  and  thus  began 
a  new  jx)litical  era  in  the 
South.  Other  states  will 
follow.  Even  the  threat  of 
such  action  ten  years  ago 
would  have"  fired  the  North- 
ern heart."  But  now  the  South  is  left  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  So  far,  the 
results  hoped  for  have  not  appeared.  There 
has  been  no  division  of  the  whites  into  differ- 
ent political  parties,  and  the  interest  shown  at 
the  polls  by  the  whites  has  declined. 

The  army  scandals  and  the  unseemly  con- 
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troversy  about  naval  promotions  are  unpleas- 
ant to  recall ;  and  proper  reward  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  officers  whose  conduct  in 
the  siege  and  the  battle  of  Santiago  lifted  our 
navy  into  world-wide  renown.  In  his  inde- 
cision regarding  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff,  the  President 
showed  the  weakest  side  of 
his  character.  So,  too,  in 
at  least  one  backward  step 
regarding  the  scope  of  the 
merit-system  of  appointment. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
President  of  recent  times,  if 
of  any  time,  has  drawn  about 
him  a  stronger  Cabinet  than 
Mr.  McKinley  has  had  since 
Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary 
of  State  and  Mr.  Root  Sec- 
retary of  War;  and  his 
appointments  to  important 
posts  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines  have 
been  admirable. 

During  this  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Sherman  retired 
from  public  life  and  died, 
and  Mr.  Reed  left  the 
Speakership  for  private  life  ; 
Mr.  Hanna  entered  the  Sen- 
ate and  conducted  the  second 
national  campaign  with  the 
same  business  skill  as  the 
first ;  the  Vice-President 
died;  Mr.  Roosevelt  went 
from  the  humble  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  through  a  military 
experience  in  Cuba  to  the 
Governorship  of  New  York 
and  is  now  Vice-President ; 
Admiral  Dewey  provoked 
the  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion that  any  hero  has  had 
in  this  generation,  and  after- 
wards showed  how  unsteady 
his  land  legs  are  by  flirting  with  a  political 
shadow  —  an  indiscretion  that  his  grateful 
countrymen  have  already  forgiven  him. 

Following  fast  on  our  troubles  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  came  the  grave  situation  in 
China,  throughout  which  the  conduct  of  our 
State  Department  has  been  not  only  creditable 
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but  commandinj; ;  and  we  have  gained  in 
international  standing,  by  a  series  of  events 
now  too  recent  to  need  recalling. 

The  two  achievements  that  stand  out  large 
in  a  retrospect  of  the  administration  are:  — 

( 1 )  The  awakening  of  the  nation  to  its 
power  and  to  its  place  among  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
very  truly  said,  "  Our  country  will  never  be  the 
same  again."  It  is  not  the  same  either  in  its 
own  view  of  itself  or  in  the  view  of  other 
countries.  We  shall  hardly  return  again  to 
parochial  excitement  about  bimetallism,  nor 
be  content  with  the  home  market  nor  with 
home  problems  only. 

(2)  The  discarding  forever  of  the  che.lp- 
money  theory  that  in  one  form  after  another 
has  plagued  us  since  the  Civil  War. 

If  the  country  will  never  be  the  same  again, 
neither  is  the  President  the  same  man  that  he 
was;  for  the  pressure  of  the  gravest  responsi- 
bilities has  greatly  developed  Mr.  McKinley. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  imagination.  A  leader  of 
a  great  constructive  mind  with  such  a  series 
of  events  coming  under  his  hands  would  have 
fashioned  an  administration  that  would  have 
seemed  heroic  in  its  proportions  and  splendid 


in  its  achievements.  But  Mr.  McKinlcv  has 
rather  lagged  behind  events  than  seemed  to 
lead  them.  The  seamy  side  of  government 
has  been  too  often  exposed  —  the  Ohioan, 
commercial,  hesitating  commonplaceness  of 
it.  The  beef  scandals,  the  military  and  naval 
squabbles,  his  indecision  and  early  lack  of 
clearness  about  the  Philippine  situation,  — 
these  are  of  a  piece  with  the  old  dallying  with 
silver  coinage  and  the  narrow  gospel  of  the 
home  market.  A  greater  man  would  not  have 
done  differently  nor  better,  perhaps,  in  final 
results,  but  he  would  have  made  the  final  re- 
sult evident  sooner.  He  would  have  shaped 
his  administration  with  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  with  a  better  dramatic  effect. 

The  President  has  shown  his  indejjendence 
of  judgment,  but  too  often  too  late  to  get  the 
credit  for  it ;  and  he  has  had  as  large  a  degree 
of  independence  of  mind  perhaps  as  prudent 
men  generally  have;  but  his  habit  of  feeling 
about  in  the  vacancies  of  his  will  for  a  clear 
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purpose,  and  of  doing  a  thing  a  day  late,  has 
sometimes  left  the  suggestion  of  the  party 
machine.  The  pubHc  is  often  unfair  in  its 
judgments,  but  it  does  like  a  man  of  decision. 
The  public  approval  which  the  President  un- 
doubtedly enjoys  has,  therefore,  often  halted 
just  before  it  has  reached  the  point  of  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Mr. 
McKinley's  political  opponents  sometimes 
saw  (and  oftener  no  doubt  thought  they  saw) 
his  actions  warped  by  his  obligations  to  the 
most  businesslike  national  party  machine  that 
we  have  ever  had.  Kut  he  has  steadily  over- 
come this  tendency  or  suspicion.  Indeed,  it  is 
by  small  appointments  that  he  has  most  often 
provoked  suspicion. 

But  after  all  the  small  criticismsof  contempo- 
rary observers  have  been  made,  Mr.  McKinley's 
first  term  stands  out  large  with  a  noble  body  of 
achievement  to  his  credit.  He  is  already  be- 
come one  of  our  historic  Presidents.  He  has 
held  the  executive  office  at  the  most  impor- 
tant time  since  1868  —  a  time  of  high  value 
in  the  life  of  the  Republic  ;  and  he  enters  on 
his  second  period  of  service  with  a  distinctly 
firmer  grasp  and  with  a  heartier  support  of  the 
people  —  in  short,  a  greater  man  than  he  was 
four  years  ago,  at  the  helm  of  a  greater  nation. 
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THE   MERE   BEGINNINGS  OF   FINANCIAL  CON- 
SOLIDATION 

THE  aggregations  of  financial  power  that 
ten  years  ago  or  less  awoke  violent  ap- 
prehensions were  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
developments  that  have  lately  taken  place. 
Not  only  have  the  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions, of  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
the  type,  and  in  a  sense  the  parent,  held  to- 
gether and  grown  stronger,  but  the  process 
of  railro.id  consolidation  has  gone  on  to  a 
degree  hitherto  unknown,  thanks  greatly  to 
the  forbidding  of  pooling.  But  all  these 
events  were  as  a  mere  prelude  to  the  play  in 
comparisi)n  with  the  purchase  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  by 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  allied  if  not  unified 
interests  that  now  control  these  trans-conti- 
nental routes  have  unbroken  roads  from  New 
York  to  San  Franci.sco,  bv  the  Vanderbilt 
roads  in  the  cast,  and  a  connection  to  Port- 
land, Ore.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  con- 
solidation that  has  ever  taken  place.  One 
control  now  e.xists  of  transportation  from 
New  York  to  Australia  and  the  far  East. 

Most  of  these  gigantic  con.solidations  are 
the  result  of  natural  forces  and  of  the  activity 
of  strong  men;  and  the  strong  men  become 
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more  powerful  with  every  successful  achieve- 
ment. But  naturnl  ns  these  great  results  are, 
every  mail  ot  thought  has  gone  over  in  his 
own  mind  the  obvious  bwefits  and  dangers 
of  this  unhroval  toidcmcy.  Whether  the 
clangers  or  the  benefits  be  the  greater,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  yet  by  no  means  reached 
the  end  of  consolidations;  and  they  present 
the  most  interesting  study  that  the  economic 
student  has  ever  had.  We  shall  turn  our 
thought  and  discussion  to  tht-ni  a^^'UIl  before 
many  years,  when  we  come  back  from  the 
government  of  islands  to  think  of  our  tasks 
at  home»  and  when  we  are  less  busy  with  our 
foreign  trade.  But  he  is  a  wiser  economist 
than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  who  shall  say 
what  wc  sliall  do  about  it. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DO  AWD  THE  HOUSE  OF  DON'T 

EX-PRE-STni:XT  HARRISON  S  sharp 
criticism  of  the  Administration  s  poHcy 
in  the  PhiUppines  called  forth  from  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  a  reply 
in  an  address  that  he  delivered  on  January  16 
before  the  New  York  IJar  Association.  Mr. 
Gardiner  showed  that  '*  the  policy  of  the 
present  Administration  is  identical  with  that 
instituted  by  General  Harrison  "in  the  case 
of  JIauaii.    He  went  on:  — 

"  W  hen  I'rc!>ii!ent  NTi  Kinlcy  issued  his  instruc- 
tions lor  the  governnjent  of  die  Philippines,  he  not 
only  followed  the  Hawaiian  precedent,  but  adopted 
(General  Harrison's  language  —  he  guntanti  ed  the 
Filipinos  a  'just  and  benevolent  government '  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  and  '  purposes  of  the 
United  States.'  And  yet  (lencral  Harrison  now  — 
seven  years  later bitterly  attacks  his  own  policy." 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  also,  in  an  address 
before  the  Hollam!  Society  in  New  ^^)rk  on 
January  17,  made  a  solemn  protest  against 
'*  headlong  national  heedlessness,"  and  a  plea 
for  "the  kind  of  conservatism  that  counts  the 
cetst,'"  and  that  "lays  out  a  voyage  with  chart 
and  compass,  and  follows  chart  and  compass 
to  the  end." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  old-time  political  enemies 
were  not  slow  to  recall  his  Venezuelan  Mes- 
sage, which  surely  did  not  count  the  cost  nor 
lay  out  a  voyage  with  chart  and  compass.  It 
seemed  even  to  many  of  his  friends  the  most 
reckless  thing  that  a  President  could  do. 

These  incidents  do  not  prove  the  total 
depravity  of  ex-Presidcnts.    But  the  note- 


worthy 1  M  r  of  them  is  that  in  action  both 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  General  Harrison  were 
right,  as  events  and  the  general  judgment  of 
mankind  have  proved;  but  in  criticism  how 
they  ran  squarely  counter  to  their  own  good 
performances!  Most  men  cut  a  respectable 
hgure  when  thev  are  earnestly  doing  some- 
thing, but  lew  men  appear  to  advantage  when 
they  are  telling  how  ill  other  men  do  things. 
Hedge  it  about  with  whatever  trappings  you 
please,  depreciatory  criticism  is  an  ignoble 
business. 

Yet,  just  as  ex-Presidents  in  retirement  are 
shocked  at  the  "headlong  heedlessness"  of  a 

President  in  action,  who  in  fact  lacks  the 
recklessness  that  at  least  one  of  them  di.s- 
played,  so  good  men  who  would  reform  poli- 
tics still  think  that  they  can  affect  politicians 
by  abusing  them,  and  learned  men  think  that 
thev  can  affect  literature  hv  criticisin<;  it. 

The  dwellers  in  the  House  of  Don  t  hear 
the  cheerful  racket  in  the  House  of  Do,  and 
are  sure  that  its  inmates  are  gone  mad.  The 
dwellers  in  the  House  of  Do  pity  the  de- 
spondent [irophets  of  the  House  of  Don't, 
and  wonder  why  they  moan.  Neither  under- 
stands even  the  other's  language.  And,  when 
a  man  moves  from  one  House  to  the  other, 
he  straightway  forgets  the  life  that  he  used 
to  lead. 

CUBA^FME  OR  MOT? 

TX/T".  arc  coming  to  a  sharp  crisis  rei^ard- 
VV  iiig  Cuba.  The  Cuban  convention  tin- 
ishcd  the  draft  of  a  proposed  constitution, 
wherein  nothing  was  said  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  the  island  government  to  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  prtn  ides  for  a  gov- 
ernment very  like  our  own,  based  on  manhood 
suffrage,  and  in  every  respect  independent  of 
every  other  government  in  the  world.  This 
constitution  when  it  is  ready  mu.st  be  referred 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it 

On  one  hand  is  the  Teller  resolution  which 
is  a  part  of  our  demand  «>n  Spain  to  withdraw 
from  the  island;  the  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposi- 
tion or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction, 
or  control  over  said  islantl,  except  for  the  pacifica- 
ti(m  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determinatioR,  when 
that  is  acconi|)Iished,  to  leave  the  government  and 
control  of  the  island  lo  its  people." 
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A  literal  adherence  to  this  declaration  of 
purpose  would  require  us  sim))!)'  to  keep  hands 
off  and  let  the  Cuban  Republic  do  as  it  pleases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  our  own  responsibility  for  the  develop 
nient  of  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  j)eopIe,  and  the 
assurance  that  wc  owe  it  to  ourselves  that 
flagrant  misj;overnment  shall  not  be  tolerated 
there,  and  a  reasonable  doubt  till  trial  has  been 
made  whether  the  Cubans  can  make  a  success 
with  a  j^overnment  wholly  their  own,  —  these 
considerations  point  to  conservative  action 
and  to  some  form  of  control  by  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

AUTHENTIC  REPORTS  ON  CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO 

WE  now  have  a  lart;c  body  of  accurate  in- 
formation about  I'orto  Rico  and  Cuba. 
The  United  States  government  has  issued  two 
handsome  volumes  containing  the  census  re- 
port.s,  which  cover  social  and  physical  condi- 
tions in  both  islands.  So  complete  are  these 
reports,  which  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  P.  Sanger,  that  they 
are  now  used  as  a  basis  for  the  j)olitical  re- 
construction of  the  islands.    Of  the  953,243 


population  of  Porto  Rico  only  75,000  live  in 
cities.  On  this  island,  but  100  miles  long 
and  36  wide,  are  40,000  district  farms,  and 
one-fifth  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation. 
These  facts  are  in  strong  contrast  with  Cuba, 
for  there  only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
included  in  the  farms,  and  only  three  per 
cent  is  under  cultivation.  The  average  size 
of  a  farm  in  Porto  Rico  is  forty-five  acres,  of 
which  twelve  are  cultivated.  Seventy-one 
per  cent  of  these  Porto  Rican  farms  are  owned 
by  whites,  and  the  rest  by  Negroes.  Ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  are  cultivated 
by  their  owners,  a  higher  rate  of  owner-cul- 
tivation than  the  United  States  can  show, 
where  the  proportion  is  but  seventy-two  per 
cent.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Porto 
Ricans  are  colored.  In  Cuba,  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  the  colored  people  are  full-blooded. 
In  Porto  Rico,  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the 
colored  people  are  of  mixed  blot)d.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  Porto  Rico  is  very 
high  —  about  84.  This  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  country  from  which  statistics  are  obtain- 
able, except  (Guatemala.  The  results  of  a 
census  in  the  Philippines  will  now  be  awaited 
with  interest;  but  this  work  cannot  be  begun 
until  pacification  is  complete. 

PROGRESS  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM 

THE  I'hilippine  Commission  has  declared 
that  the  time  is  come  when  a  civil  gov- 
ernment can  be  set  up  in  the  islands ;  and 
that  the  army  should  then  be  used  as  sub- 
sidiary—  as  a  p«)Iice  force;  in  other  words, 
that  the  government  should  be  changed  from 
military  to  civil  government;  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  to  Congress  legislation 
looking  toward  this  end. 

In  January  an  appeal  was  presented  to 
Congress  bearing  2000  signatures  of  men 
who  were  represented  to  be  peaceful  ViW- 
])ino  inhabitants,  chiefly  of  Manila,  that  the 
Ignited  .States  cease  its  "persecution  of  men 
struggling  to  be  free."  The  petitioners  asked 
for  .self-government.  The  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Senate  committee,  where  it  rests. 
Senator  Hawley  objected  to  a  motion  to  print 
it  as  a  document,  saying  that  "  it  is  a  treason- 
able denunciation  of  our  government."  Later 
a  committee  of  the  "  Federal  Party "  asked 
Congress  to  grant  civil  government,  under 
the  Commission.    The  difficulty  in  detcrmin- 
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RF.AR-ADMIKAL  I'MII.II'  IIICmiORX. 
Who  retires  au  Chief  of  ihe  Naval  Conttruclion  Bureau,  on  March  4. 
[Set  "  Change*  in  Army  and  Navy."] 

ing  at  this  distance  the  representative  quality 
of  these  petitioners  goes  far  toward  nullifying 
their  influence. 

But  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  on 
a  visit  Mr.  Henito  Lcgarda.  a  well-accredited 
Filipino  resident  of  Manila,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Aguinaldo's  cabinet,  but 
who  resigned  when  Aguinaldo  pn)j)osed  to 
set  up  a  government  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lcgarda  confirms  the  Commis- 
sion's report  that  there  is  a  very  real  progress 
toward  pacification. 

The  sensible  way  to  study  the  Philippine 
question  is  hardly  to  listen  exclusively  to  the 
denunciatory  critics  of  the  Administration  — 
most  of  them  men  who  have  never  been  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  have  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  conditions 
there;  but,  paying  all  due  heed  to  these 
critics,  to  weigh  carefully  also  the  testimony 
and  the  judgment  of  men  who  do  know  the 
people  and  are  trying  conscientiously  to  solve 
the  problem.  Surely  this  is  the  method  of 
common  sense  and  of  common  fairne.ss. 

Almost  every  man  who  knows  the  Filipino 
people  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  they 
are  now  unprepared  for  self-government ;  the 
Commission,  headed  by  Judge  Taft,  reports 
substantial  progress  toward  pacification,  and 
asks  for  enlarged  civil  power.  It  is  a  hopeful 
request.  If  Congress  grant  it,  we  can  only 
be  patient  and  help  toward  the  slow  solution 


of  the  problem  by  refraining  from  giving  the 
Filipino  insurgents  encouragement  by  our 
complaints  of  the  Administration. 

THE  ENLARGED  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BY  the  reapportionment  act,  after  March  3, 
1903,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  composed  of  386  members  as  a  minimum. 
Twenty-nine  members  will  be  added  to  the 
present  membership  of  357.  The  states  that 
gain  one  member  each  are  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Mi-ssouri, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin ;  those  that 
gain  two  members  each  are,  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  those  that  gain 
three  members  are  Illinois,  New  York,  and 
Texas. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  House 
at  its  present  size,  but  no  divisor  of  the  popu- 
lation was  found  which  would  achieve  this 
result  without  taking  from  some  of  the  states 
one  or  more  of  their  present  representatives, 
to  which  a  majority  would  not  consent.  The 
new  apportionment  gives  nineteen  new  mem- 
bers to  Republican,  or  rather  to  sound-money 
states,  and  ten  new  members  to  Democratic 
states. 

The  Hritish  House  of  Commons  has  630 


THE  I.ATF.  PHILII'  D.  ARMOUR. 
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members,  each  representing  61,000  people 
and  180  square  miles  of  territory.   The  new 

House  nf  Representatives  have  386  mem- 
ber.s,  each  representing^  iVJ-jJ^v^  pcn])Ie  and 
over  9000  h4uare  miles  ut  territory.  1  he 
lower  house  of  the  German  legislative  body  is 
the  only  one  resembling  ours  in  representa- 
tive size.  It  contains  397  members,  each 
representing  132,000  people.  The  repre- 
sentation in  the  lower  house  of  the  American 
Congress  stands  for  more  people  per  member 
than  any  other  in  the  world.  One  effect  of 
the  reapportionment  will  be  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  electoral  college  from  447,  the  size 
in  I90(\  to  476  for  the  election  of  1904,  thus 
requiring  239  votes  to  elect  a  President.  This 
change  will  cause  some  readjustment  of  polit 
ical  probabilities,  but  New  York  and  IlHnois 
and  the  adjacent  states  will  still  remain  the 
centre  of  the  quadrennial  battles. 

THE  MANY  CHANGES  Ut  SENATORS 

THIRTY'  seats  ia  ilic  Senate  become  va- 
cant on  March  4.  and  there  existed 
on  January  1  six  vacancies,  due  to  death  or 

other  causes,  so  that  the  year  1901  will  prob- 
ably see  thirty-six  new  senators  chosen — a 
very  much  larger  number  than  usual.  The 
Senate's  personnel  will  not,  however,  show 
corresponding  changes  with  the  number  of 
elections,  for  many  of  the  vacancies  have 
been  tilled  by  reelectious,  and  only  six  new 
members  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  men 
of  their  own  party.  The  reelections  include 
Mortraii,  of  Alabama;  Herry,  of  Arkansas; 
Hacon.  of  Georgia  ;  Cullom,  of  Illinois  ;  Frve, 
of  Maine;  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  McMil- 
lan, of  Michigan;  Nelson,  of  Minnesota; 
Scwcll,  t>f  New  Jersey  ;  VV'etmore,  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina ;  Martin, 
of  Virginia;  Elkins,  ot  West  Virginia,  and 
Warren,  of  Wyoming ;  while  Quay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  regained  his  old  seat 

Several  of  the  new  members  of  the  Senate 
have  performed  jjrevious  service  in  that  hod  v. 
Dubois  is  returned  from  Idaho,  after  tour 
years  of  absence  and  a  shift  from  the  Re- 
publican to  the  Democratic  side.  Blackburn 
will  once  more  represent  Kentucky,  after  an 
absence  of  equal  length.  Mississippi  replaces 
Senator  Sullivan  with  ex-Scnator  McLaurin, 
and  Clark,  of  Montana,  returns  to  the  Senate 
after  a  forced  absence  of  ten  months. 


There  are  several  men  of  mark  among  the 
senators  whose  service  will  begin  on  March  4. 
Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  is  a  law- 
yer, but  he  is  better  known  as  the  owner 
and  editor  of  tlie  Roiky  Moiitihiitt  Xc-u'S^  of 
Denver.  Joseph  R.  Burton,  the  new  senator 
from  Kansas,  is  the  leader  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "  voun^  crowd"  in  the  Republican 
politics  of  tiiai  state,  and  he  is  a  man  of  force. 
Murphy  J.  P'oster,  who  succeeds  CafFcry  of 
Louisiana,  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
jKilitirs  of  his  state,  and  was  serving  as  gov- 
ernor u  iien  he  entered  the  contest  for  the 
.senatorship ;  Moses  \\.  Clapp,  of  Minnesota, 
has  served  several  terms  as  attorney-general 
of  that  state,  and  is  an  orator  of  ability; 
Henry  H.  Uurnham,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a 
lawyer  of  more  than  local  repute,  and  has 
served  on  the  bench  of  his  state.  F.  M. 
Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  is  known  to  the 
people  of  his  state  as  a  good  party  manager, 
Robert  J  Gamble,  of  South  Dakota,  has  been 
twice  a  member  of  the  popular  branch  of 
Congress.  Edward  N.  Carmack,  of  Tennessee, 
has  been  an  editor  in  Nashville  and  in 
Memphis,  and  he  is  now  finishing;  his  second 
term  in  the  House.  The  junior  .senatorship 
from  Texas  falls  to  Joseph  VV.  Bailey  as  a 
promotion  from  the  House,  where,  for  some 
years  past,  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
on  the  Democratic  side.  Thos.  R.  Kearns, 
the  new  senat(»r  irom  Utah,  is  a  mine  owner 
who,  within  a  very  recent  [)eriod,  has  risen  to 
great  wealth. 

The  retiring  senators  who  will  be  most 
mis.sed  by  their  party  and  their  friends  are 
Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  who  is  yet  young  enough 
to  have  much  of  his  career  before  him,  and 
Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  too  old, 
perhaps,  ever  again  to  enter  public  Ufe. 

CHAR6B8  m  THK  ABMY  AWD  TBI 

CAPTAIN  N.  MAYO  DYER,  who  com- 
ma nded  the  Baltimore  in  the  battle  of 
Manila  Jiay,  haviti'^  reached  the  at;e  limit, 
retired  from  active  service  on  February  19, 
with  the  rank  of  a  rear-admiral.  He  was  pre* 
ceded  into  retirement  by  Rear- Admiral  Kautz, 
ar)d  during  the  remainder  of  1901  there  will 
be  other  important  changes  in  the  next  to  the 
highest  rank  of  the  navy.  Rear-Adniiral 
Philip  Hichborn  retires  on  March  4,  and  will 
be  succeeded  as  chief  constructor  by  Captain 
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IN  THE  STUDY  OF  DR.  RAINSFOKO.  THE  RECIOR  OF  ST.  GEORGES.  NEW  YORK. 
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Francis  T.  Howies,  the  first  graduate  of  Annap- 
olis to  hold  that  exceedingly  important  post. 
Later  in  the  year  will  come  the  retirement  of 
Rcar-Admiral  Winficld  S.  Schley,  and  with  it 
the  promotion  to  flag  rank  of  Captain  Kubley 
D.  Evans,  with  the  probable  assignment  to  the 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
Rcar-Admiral  Evans  will  he  only  fifty-four 
when  he  first  flies  the  white  pennant,  with 
eight  years  of  lively  and  varied  duty  before 
him. 

Changes  not  less  important  arc  impending 
in  the  chief  posts  of  the  army.  Lieutenant- 
General  Nel.son  A.  Miles  will  be  subject  to 
compulsory  retirement  in  August.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  will  give  way  at  that 
time  to  Major-General  Elwell  S.  Otis,  whose 
retirement  in  March  of  next  year  would  bring 
Major-General  John  R.  Krooke  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  (ieneral  Brooke  also 
retires  in  July,  1902,  and  since  President 


McKinley  has  bestowed  the  additional  major- 
generalships  provided  for  in  the  new  army 
reorganization  act  upon  Generals  S.  B. 
M.  Young,  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  and  Arthur 
MacArthur,  one  or  the  other  of  these  officers 
would,  in  due  course,  succeed  General  Brooke. 
Either  of  them  is  a  man  of  vigor  and  capac- 
ity, whose  advancement  to  the  senior  office 
of  the  army  would  strengthen  the  conviction 
that,  in  the  future,  merit  alone  is  to  govern 
all  [)romotions  in  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments not  subject  to  the  rule  of  seniority. 

THE  NEW  ARBfY  LAW 

AFTER  much  discussion  the  army  act 
pas.sed  by  Congress  increases  the  regu- 
lar force  from  27,000  men  to  a  minimum  of 
57,000  and  a  maximum  of  1 00,000.  Enlist- 
ments are  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  2000  a 
month,  and  recruits  are  sent  to  the  Philippines 
as  fast  as  possible  to  take  the  places  of  the 
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volunteers,  some  of  whom  have  already  come 
home. 

The  army  act  contains  several  important 

reorganization  features,  notably  a  rotating 
detail  from  the  line  to  the  stafT  a  point  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  contended 
with  detcrniiuation.  The  new  law  has  put  an 
enormous  appointive  power  into  the  hands  of 
President  McKinley. 

The  enlistment  of  native  soldiers  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  PhiUppines,  which  also  has  been 
provided  for,  is  the  adoption  of  an  English 
idea.  American  officers  will  be  detailed  from 
the  regular  army  to  command  them. 

The  new  law  is  the  first  radical  and  exten- 
sive change  along  systematic  lines  ever  made 
in  the  American  military  establishment.  Leg- 
islation hitherto  has  been  for  expediency 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  harmonious  design. 

THE  OSXAT  8ZKVICX       THB  AGBICULTVKAL 

dipastmbut 

TO  revive  a  great  industry  and  to  change 
the  character  of  its  product  with  a  hand- 
ful of  seed  —  this  is  what  the  Agricultural 
Department  is  doing  for  the  rice  growers.  A 

few  years  ago  all  the  rice  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  of  the  Honduran  variety,  which  did 
not  produce  very  profitable  crops.  The  gov- 
ernment imported  some  Japanese,  or  Krushu, 
rice,  which  is  now  used  instead.  The  pro* 
duction  per  acre  has  been  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  and  very  large  sums  have  been  invested 
in  rice  planting  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  since 
this  change  was  made. 

Not  one  of  the  plants  producing  our  great 
staple  crops  is  indigenous.  During  the  past 
decade  the  Agricultural  Department,  through 
its  importations  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants, 
has  changed  the  character  of  nearly  all  the 
grains,  much  of  the  cotton,  and  many  of  the 
grasses.  Secretary  Wilson  recently  said : 
*'  One  of  the  marvels  of  the  new  century  may 
be  an  orange  tree  bearing  marketable  fruit 
which  will  thrive  in  the  temperate  zone." 
The  hardy  citnts  trifoliata  has  been  brought 
from  Japan,  and  is  crossed  upon  the  F'lorida 
orange.  Three  thousand  of  these  hybrid 
plants  are  now  growing  in  the  Department 
g-arden  in  Washington,  and  if  one  edible  orange 
is  produced  from  this  or  a  subsecjucnt  cross, 
the  desired  result  will  iiave  been  achieved. 
Bavarian  hops  and  Swedish  barley  make 


better  malt  than  the  present  American  plants. 
Both  these  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  this  year,  and  will  be  tested  at  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  ti)e  states  favorable  to 
their  growth.  A  cotton  which  is  grown  by 
irrigation  lias  been  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  field  crops  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  t>  1 70,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
this  year  for  the  distribution  of  28,000,- 
000  packages  ot  seeds  for  political  effect, 
about  $25,000  will  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  import  foreign  seeds  and 
plants.  This  money  accomplishes  more  for 
agriculture  than  all  the  money  expended  on 
Congressional  seeds  since  the  first  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  every  state  there  is  an  experi- 
ment station  I  i  ni  Fk)rida  to  Alaska  the 
Department  has  at  its  command  a  garden  or 
a  field  to  test  the  importations  on  a  small  or 
a  large  scale,  and  not  one  of  these  stations  is 
without  its  work  to  do  each  year  for  the  gen- 
era 1  good  of  the  country. 

An  expert  who  has  just  returned  from 
Alaska  reports  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  agricultural  land  which  can 
be  made  available  by  drainage  to  i»event  the 
descent  of  frosts. 

But  Secretary  W^ilson  holds  that  the  great 
work  of  the  present  year  for  his  Department 
is  the  improvement  of  country  roads.  The 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, each  assigned  to  an  expert.  The  geo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  country  are  to  be 
noted,  and  the  value  of  all  road-making  mate- 
rial and  the  best  kind  of  a  road  for  each  dis- 
trict are  to  be  determined.  This  work  will  all 
be  useful  to  every  resident  of  these  districts 
who  wishes  to  get  infomuttion  or  instruction 
in  road  making.  Congress  has  gradually  in- 
creased the  amount  of  the  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  per  cent  a  year.  The  total 
amount  given  now  is  something  more  than 
$4,000,000,  which  is  spent  in  a  most  profit* 
able  kind  of  popular  education. 

THE  DEATH  BOLL  OF  A  WmO, 

THP2  death  roll  of  the  month  includes, 
besides  Queen  Victoria,  Baron  Wilhelm 
von  Rothschild,  head  of  the  Frankfort  branch 
t»f  the  famous  banking  house ;  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
tiie  last  of  the  line  of  great  Italian  composers, 
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— the  last,  indeed,  of  the  great  composers  of 
the  last  century;  Professor  Eltsha  Gray,  an 

inventor  who  shared  with  Beli  the  honor  of 
having  made  the  tele])hone  commcrciaUy  prac- 
ticable ;  Dr.  KUas  Riggs,  tiie  oldest  graduate 
of  Amherst  College,  and  for  sixty-nine  years  a 
missionary  in  Turkey ;  and  Benjamin  D.  Silli- 
man,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Yale,  whose  active 
service  at  the  New  York  bar  covered  a  period 
of  nearly  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Silliman's  career  practically  spanned  tiie 
century.  He  was  a  student  in  the  law  office 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  the  pnifessional  associate 
of  Aaron  Hurr  and  iJaniel  Webster,  and  the 
friend  in  later  years  uf  Wa^hiugtun  Irving 
and  Peter  Cooper.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
tiie  telegraph,  he  knew  in  Us  days  of  pov- 
erty and  struf:i:p;le,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
who  stood  resolutely  behind  Cyrus  W.  Field 
in  the  repeated  and  at  last  successful  efforts 
to  lay  a  cable  under  the  ocean.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  partv',but 
before  that  had  been  a  Whig,  enacting  a  lead- 
ing part  in  tlie  memorable  convention  whicn 
nominated  W.  H.  Harrison  for  President 

THE  UNEHDING  BOER  ViAii 

ALL  news  from  South  Africa  comes 
through  British  channels;  and  just 
after  information  had  been  spread  about  the 
world  that  the  war  was  ])ractically  ended,  the 
Boers  penetrated  tarther  into  British  territt)ry 
than  they  had  before  gone.  Cape  Town 
itself  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  British 
sailors  were  landed  to  throw  up  hasty  in- 
trenchments.  Mr.  V\  inston  Spencer  Church- 
ill, who  has  been  lecturing  on  the  war  in 
this  country,  declares  tiiat  the  Boer  is  to<lay 
the  most  formidable  fighting-man  in  the 
world  —  a  declaration  that  General  DeWet 
seems  to  be  provin;t^  true.  For  the  war  e\i- 
dently  is  by  no  means  over,  and  tiie  British 
must  send  more  soldiers. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  territory  is  in  the 
Boers'  favor.  General  Kitchener  must  c^uard 
every  railroad  culvert  from  Cape  Town  to 
Pretoria  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Mafelcing, 
and  from  Newcastle  to  Johannesburg.  The 
very  size  of  his  army  is  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  must  he  fed. 

Well-organized  warfare  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
a  struggle  between  armies.  For  DeWet^s 
force  is  a  small  one.   But  it  Is  none  the  less 


a  difficult  mihtary  problem,  for  all  that  The 
Boers  mean  to  wear  out  the  British  army  or 
perltaps  British  public  opinion;  and  all  re> 

ports  agree  that  thev  have  the  most  remark- 
able persistence  that  has  been  shown  iii  war 
for  many  a  decade. 
Many  men  who  have  been  hi  SouUi  Africa 

think  that  the  British  can  never CfMiquer  them. 
On  the  (Jther  hand,  they  have  no  considerable 
army,  and  no  formal  government ;  and  if  the 
British  grow  weary  of  the  struggle  and  give  it 
up, — which  is  not  the  British  fashion,  —  the 
Boers  would  hardly  be  to  reinstate  their 
government.  However  it  be  re:;arded,  it  is 
not  a  cheerful  outlook  for  South  Africa. 

THE  SECRET  OF  GERMAS  GKS4TnS8 

TH  R  celebration,  by  Prussia,  on  Jannar)'  1 7 
and  18,  of  the  bi-centenary  of  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  kingdom  was  the  celebration  of 
the  achievements  of  the  House  of  Hohenzol- 
lern.  Of  no  other  country  in  Europe  is  it 
true,  as  it  is  of  Prussia,  and  now  of  German) \ 
that  it  is  the  product  of  conscious  wilL  Ger- 
man nationality,  German  life,  German  mate> 
rial  civilization,  have  been  devebped  by  a 
succession  of  great  men  who  were  at  first 
Electors  of  Brandenl^urg,  then  Kings  of 
Prussia,  and  finally  Emperors  of  Germany. 
Other  nations  have  slowly  crystallized;  this 
one  was  welded,  like  a  sword.  We  of  the 
Kn^dish  race  believe  in  a  nation  which  un- 
folds its  own  genius,  attains  to  Uberty,  and 
governs  itself  by  constitutional  forms.  The 
Latin  race  likes  an  orderly,  logical,  ready- 
made  system.  But  here  is  a  powerful  nation 
which  is  a  historical  yet  artificial  creation,  the 
work  of  a  bouse  of  hero  rulers  ci  the  Carlyle 
type.  Paternalism  flourishes  in  Germany 
been  use  Germany  is  the  child  of  paternalism. 
Its  history  has  not  been,  as  Knjrland's,  the 
history  ot  a  people  struggling  against  the 
royal  prerogative  to  secure  their  freedom  and 
establish  their  political  institutions,  but  of  a 
people  led  forward  by  strong  rulers  to  a  fore- 
seen end.  Not  the  rights  of  the  individual* 
but  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  bonds  of 
duty,  have  been  the  vital  forces  of  progress. 
That  is  why  the  Kmpcror  can  talk  to  his  sub- 
jects as  he  does  of  obedience,  loyalty,  dis- 
cipline, the  greatne.ss  ot  his  ancestors,  and 
what  he  himself  proposes  to  dOp  without 
making  himself  ridiculous  to  them. 
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The  corner-stone  of  the  Hohenzollern  na- 
tion-building has  been  military  power.  "The 
world  does  not  rest  more  securely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Atlas,"  said  Frederick  the  Great, 
"than  the  Prussian  State  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  army."  The  sLiyiug  was  repeated  by 
Emperor  William  in  his  order  lo  the  army  on 
the  bi>cent«inial  celebration.  By  the  army 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  III., 
won  the  rir^ht  to  crown  himself  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  By  the  army  his  grand* 
son,  Frederick  the  Great,  raised  his  little 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  threat  Ktiropcan 
power.  By  tlie  army  Kmperor  William  1. 
brought  about  national  unity.  By  army  and 
navy  Emperor  William  II.  means  to  make 
real  his  conception  of  a  world  power. 

But  Germany  is  not  great  by  its  army  alone. 
In  peace  as  in  war,  Prussia  has  developed 
efficiency.    Its  rulers  have  taken  care  to 


hnn^  about  conditions  favorable  to  economic 
and  intellectual  progress.  In  these  respects 
abo  they  have  planned  and  promoted  what 
has  come  to  pass.  Government  has  meant  to 
them  the  iiitellij;ent  direction  of  the  national 
life.  "The  strength  of  North  Germany,'* 
said  Arminius  long  ago,  "  lay  in  this,  that  the 
idea  of  science  governed  every  department 
of  human  activity  there.**  The  same  is  true 
to-day. 

AMSmCAS  AMD  QSBMAH  CIT1B8 

GICRMAN  and  American  industrial  de- 
veltipmcnt  and  trade  expansion  have 
been  the  great  events  of  recent  economic 
history.  Both  have  suddenly  leaped  into  the 
world's  markets  to  contest  with  the  older 
champion,  England,  for  the  trade  in  manu- 
factures. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  population  in 
the  two  countries  should  follow  the  same 


THE  COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  FHILIPl'INE  ISUVNDS. 
bgr  fopeiimpgilBf  •  nap  of  the  islands  upon  a  aup  of  the  United  Staler 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  MAMCHURIA. 
An  idea  of  its  dtmenuon*  ia  given  by  luperimpoiiag  the  map  HdewtM 
■pm  a  Biap  of  Emnp*.  The  aonk  of  Mancburia  icala  on  Fruwa. 
[Set  "Tlw  Dafaj  at  tha  CkiMaa  SaalaMU."] 

lines.  In  both  the  cities  have  grown  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  country  districts,  and 
in  both  the  cities  showing  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  gmwttk  have  been  budilt  up,  some 
by  extraordinary  industrial,  otiiers  by  extraor* 
dinary  trade  development. 

Germany  takes  its  census  every  five  years. 
The  census  oi  1900  shows  that  the  growth 
of  the  cities  during^  the  last  five  years  liaa 
been  much  more  rapid  than  ever  before. 
Berlin,  the  largest  city,  now  numbers  a  little 
less  than  i,900,cxx>  inhabitants,  having  gained 
more  than  1 2  per  cent,  or  at  tiie  rate  of  nearly 
25  per  cent  in  a  decade,  against  New  Ycnrk's 
3S  per  cent  in  the  Same  period.  But  Berlin 
with  its  sul)urbs  numbers  more  than  two  and 
one-half  millions,  and  the  suburbs  have  grown 
faster  than  the  city.  This  percentage  of 
growth,  however,  has  been  far  outstripped  by 
many  other  cities,  especially  by  Nuremberg; 
and  so  far  as  our  own  census  shows,  no 
American  dty  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  can 
match  its  increase.  In  live  years  it  has  grown 
from  162,000  to  261,000  —  60  jjcr  cent  in- 
crease. That  would  mean  120  per  cent  in  a 
decade. 

But  though  Germany  has  only  one  city  of 

more  than  one  million,  and  one  more  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  and  the  United  .States 
has  three  of  each  class,  Germany  has,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  rather  more  cities 
of  from  50^000  to  100,000  inhabitants,  and 


decidedly  more  of  from  loo.ooo  to  500,000, 
tlian  the  United  States,  In  the  United  Stales 
BfiOOfioo  people  live  in  cities  of  over  500,- 
000  inhabitants,  ai^ainst  some  5,000^000  in 

Germany;  yet  in  the  United  States  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  population  Uves  in  places 
which  have  under  50,000  inhabitants. 

THE  FRENCH  STRUGGLE  WITH  ROMANISM 

TIIK  struL^^le  of  the  French  Government 
with  the  religious  orders  has  a  special 
interest  for  Americans  just  now,  because  we 
have  to  settle  problems  of  our  own  with  these 
orders  in  the  Philippines.  The  most  impor- 
tant measure  brought  forward  this  winter  by 
the  Waldeclc-Rousseau  Ministry  is  that  regu- 
lating associations.  All  associations  opposed 
to  the  laws,  good  morals,  public  order,  and  the 
Republican  form  of  government  are  declared 
null  and  void.  Ihc  signiticance  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  religious  orders 
have  been  convicted  of  political  activity  against 
the  state.  With  the  passage  of  this  law  such 
orders  will  on  conviction  lose  their  right  to 
hold  pro])crty  or  to  malntaiB  a,  recognized 
existence. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  France  that  the 
form  of  government  itself  has  become  a  partv 
issue.  Americans  who  do  not  remember 
secession  times  can  hardly  understand  thaL 
The  party  now  in  power  is  called  the  Party 
of  Republican  Defence,  because  that  is  in 
fact  the  cause  which  gathered  its  members 
together.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France  inclines  toward  Monarchy.  It  is  not 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  a  dangerous 
political  power,  which  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry  is  asking  to  restrict  Freedom  of 
faith,  it  says,  is  one  thing;  freedom  of  con- 
spiracy quite  another. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision  of 
the  whole  Bill  is  that  which  prohibits  even 
associations  "  recognized  as  of  public  utility  " 
from  possessing  other  real  estate  than  that 
necessary  for  the  object  whic  h  they  have  in 
view.  Such  a  law  in  this  country  would  com- 
pel every  college,  church,  hospital,  or  incorpo- 
rated charity  of  any  sort  to  dispose  of  all 
real  estate  held  as  an  investment  The  wealth 
in  real  proj>erty  of  the  religious  associations 
in  France  is  estimated  at  over  200  millions  of 
dollars.  On  the  face  of  it  the  proposal  seems 
a  needless  and  unjust  invasion  of  proper^ 
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rights.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 

Church  is  a  continuing  corporation  whose 
property  is  never  dissipated,  but  swells  with 
the  new  accretions  of  each  generation. 

The  English  race  is  always  strong  on 
property  ri^^hts.  But  when  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Church  owned  one-fifth  of  the 
land  in  England,  confiscation  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  The  growth  of  such  a  cor- 
poration is  against  the  public  interest.  It 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  this  or  any  other 
free  country,  because  it  would  mean  the 
creation  of  a  very  formidable  political  power. 
An  old  French  Parliament  once  laid  down  a 
definition  of  the  Church,  which  was  quoted 
by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  his  speceh  at 
the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers.  It 
called  it  "  a  political  corporation,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  arrive  first  at  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  then  at  the  usurpation  of  all 
authority."  The  Church  needs  to  be  kept 
out  of  politics.  This  cannot  be  done  unless 
a  limit  is  set  to  its  acquisition  of  property. 
The  struggle  is  the  severest  that  the  French 
Republic  has  had  for  a  long  time. 


THE  POPS  PBBPAXmO  lOK  BIS  XND 

THE  Pope's  recent  encyclical  on  democ- 
racy borrows  added  solemnity  and  im- 
portance  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  his  last 
official  utterance ;  for  the  statement  emanates 
from  the  Vatican  that  Leo  XIII.  regards  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a  notice  to  him 
to  expect  his  own  end.  Copies  of  the  polit- 
ical testament  in  which,  according  to  this 
statement,  he  sets  forth  his  views  as  to  his 
successor  and  the  policy  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  immediate  concern,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  opened  until  after  his  death,  have 
been  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  resident  in  Rome,  and  sent  by  mes- 
sengers to  the  foreign  cardinals  throughout 
Christendom. 

The  belief  has  been  current  in  Rome  for 
some  time  past  that  if  Leo  XIII.'s  wishes 
control  the  action  of  the  next  conclave,  it  is 
not  an  ItaUan  but  a  Spaniard  who  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  Pope.  The  prelate  is  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who^  since  his  elevation  to  the 
Sacred  College  two  years  ago,  has  been 
known  as  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto,  and  who 


TIME'S  APPEAL  (FOR  PBAC^. 

The  iMt  piMdwd  CMlocB  ol  Sir  John  Tonniri.  who  rt:iir<?(l,  junuarv  ist,  from  bil  poiidaii  oo dw  LondM  AmmIu 

atlcr  iihy  yean  oi  active  service. 
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now  holds  the  important  office  of  president 
of  the  commission  of  cardinals  for  the  union 

of  the  Christian  churches  The  Cardinal, 
who  has  resided  much  in  L:itin  America, 
speaks  English  well,  and  has  a  mure  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  than  any  Other  member 
of  the  Sacred  College  in  Rome  except  Cardinal 
Satolli,  formerly  papal  delegate  at  Washing- 
ton. No  one  stands  higher  than  Cardinal 
Vivos  hi  the  present  favor  of  the  venerable 
pontiff,  who  regards  him  as  the  prelate  best 
fitted,  both  by  capacity  and  inclination,  to 
carry  forward  the  liberal  policy  that  has  cliar- 
acterized  his  own  headship  of  the  Church. 

THE  DELAY  OF  THE  CHINESE  SETTLEMENT 

THE  spectacic  of  ail  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world  settuig  out,  under  a  mutually 
restrainmg  agreement;  mercifully  to  adjust 

the  international  trouble  in  China  was  an 
inspiring  one.  Reasonably  soon  the  news 
came  that  the  Ministers  had  agreed  on  the 
terms  of  a  preliminary  note  fixing  the  condi* 
tioDB  of  settlement.  Hard  conditions  as  they 
were,  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese  envoys 
had  promptly  signed  the  agreement,  —  a  re- 
port that  seems  to  have  been  premature ;  for 
haggling  over  the  terms  continues.  Still 
hope  ha«  been  kept  alive  that  this  whole 
unpleasant  business  would  soon  pass  at  least 
the  preliminary  stage  of  settlement.  The 
better  part  of  civilization  insists  that  it  shall 
be  ended  as  soon  and  as  mercifully  as  may 
be,  and  without  dismemberment  of  the  l',m- 
pire.  To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  I'^nipire 
all  the  Powers  are  pledged.  And  perhaps 
(for  many  of  the  daily  despatches  from  China 
must  be  discredited)  this  good  result  at  last 
is  coming  as  fast  as  could  rcasonahly  be  ex- 
pected ;  for  it  takes  forever  and  a  day  to  deal 
with  the  Chinese  character. 

But  two  things  are  certain.  The  longer 
the  ne;;oiiations  arc  protracted,  the  greater 
the  tlanger  that  the  Empire  will  be  dismem- 
bered. The  longer  the  armies  remain  in 
China,  the  greater  will  be  the  indemnities 
demanded  —  indemnities  that  may  at  last  be 
paid  in  territory  —  years  hence,  if  not  forth- 
with. The  other  certain  result  of  long  delay 
is  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  white  occu- 
pants of  Peking, — from  officials  to  missiona- 
ries,^ and  the  more  complete  demonstration 


to  the  Chinese  of  the  bad  character  of  for- 
eigners. 

No  more  commendable  thing  has  been  done 
since  the  trouble  began  than  the  proposal  by 
our  government  to  the  Powers  that  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  concerning  indemnities  and 
treaties  be  submitted  to  a  conferencev  to  be 
held  in  Washington  or  in  some  European 
capital.  Some  of  the  Powers  withheld  their 
assent,  and  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  But 
it  is  creditable  to  our  government  that  it  made 
such  a  proposition. 

The  haggling  between  the  Ministers  and 
the  Chinese  envoys  is  in  great  measure  over 
the  Chinese  officials  whose  deaths  shall  be 
required,— a  ghastly  business  surely.  The 
Ministers,  for  instance,  were  reported  on 
January  2$  to  demand  "  a  posthumous  death- 
penalty  "  for  Prince  Kang  Yi,  who  had  already 
committed  suicide!  The  impression  of  the 
Ministers  that  is  given  by  many  despatches 
is  that  they  are  sitting  as  a  Board  of  Execu- 
tioners. 

Li  Hung-Chang  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
them  fov  the  evacuation  of  Peking,  and  he 

promised  that  all  the  demands  would  then 
be  complied  with ;  but  of  course  the  Powers 
will  not  withdraw  till  these  demands  have 
been  granted.  The  Chinese  court  will  re- 
main in  its  place  of  refuge,  and  no  direct 
dea!inq:s  can  be  had  with  it.  The  Kmperor 
and  the  Empress  (the  impression  is  that  the 
Empress  is  still  in  authority)  are  surrounded 
with  untrust^'orthy  advisers  as  regards  what 
the  Powers  demand,  perhaps  by  strong  anti- 
foreign  influences.  Ev^asion,  contradiction, 
hesitancy,  misunderstanding,  superstition,  — 
all  these  play  their  part  in  the  delay. 

There  may  be  good  reason  yet  to  hope  for 
an  accrceinent  that  will  jiermit  the  departure 
of  most  of  the  foreign  troops  and  the  return 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  Peking;  but 
every  month's  delay  makes  such  a  h>«pe 
harder  to  entertain.  It  bec;ins  to  look  ,ts 
if  foreign  military  rule  may  become  of  indefi- 
nite duration  there,  and  that  if  the  Enipuc 
be  not  dismembered,  a  part  of  it  at  least  will 
be  so  pillaged  that  frank  dismemberment 
would  have  been  a  mercy. 

liie  report  that  Russia  had  assumed  au- 
thority over  the  whole  of  Manchuria  has 
been  explained  as  a  temporary  military  neoes* 
sity;  but  the  impression  is  that  this  great 
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region  will  never  go  out  from  Russian  con- 
trol. It  may  be  that  by  this  method  partition 
has  already  been  begun. 

THE  NATURE  OF  GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES 

TH  E  writer  of  an  article  in  the  December 
number  af  The  World's  Work  about 
chances  for  young  men  has  received  a  great 

many  letters  from  those  who  wish  to  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  advancement  to 
such  positions  o£  proht  as  he  describes.  A 
great  merchant,  for  instance,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  would  give  $50,000  a  year  to  a 
young  man  who  he  thought  could  succeed 
to  the  management  of  his  business. 

It  would  be  interesting  H  in  this  way  a  cap 
pableman  ^ould  find  a  great  opportunity,  but 


it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  such  a  result  will 
follow.  You  can  never  know  a  man's  working 
qualities  till  he  demonstrate  them. 

In  making  the  demonstration  he  is  almost 
certain  to  hiuld  an  institution  around  him 
which  he  cannot  abandon.  The  rule  is  that 
men  of  first-rate  ability  do  sooner  or  later 
construct  sotn^ing  of  an  institutional  char< 
acter,  whether  it  be  commercial  or  artistic  or 
educational,  and  thus  find  or  make  their  own 
careers.  Great  opportunities  are  oftencr 
made  than  found.  They  are  the  products 
rather  of  strong  personalities  than  of  exterior 
conditions.  Another  great  merchant  once 
said :  "  I  want  no  man  in  a  responsible  place 
who  cannot  create  more  business  than  he  can 
attend  to." 


THE  MAKER  Oi-  FOUR  MILLION  HOMES 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT  STILL  A  MEMBER  OF 

CONT.KKSS  — Tlir.  SURVIVAL  ALSO  OF  TIIL  FIRsr  "  1  iOMEs rEALjER," 
WHO  LIVES  ON  THE  SAME  TRACT  THAT  HE  ENTERED  IN 

RV 

RUFUS  ROCKWELL  WILSON 


THE  HON.  GALUSHA  A.  GROW, 
of  Pennsylvania,  began  his  first  period 
of  service  in  Congress  on  March  4, 

185 1,  half  n  ri-itMiy  ago,  and  he  is  now  a 
mcinber  of  that  body,  a  record  practically 
without  parallel  in  American  political  annals. 
Only  one  or  two  of  the  men  survive  who 
played  an  equally  conspicuous  part  in  the 
legislative  battles  which  preceded  the  j^reat 
contest  between  the  sections,  or  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  party  which  carried  that  con- 
test to  a  successful  issue ;  no  other  one  is  still 
in  piihh'c  life. 

His  first  speech  in  Congress  bore  the  title 
*•  Man's  Right  to  the  Soil,"  and  during  the 
next  eight  years  1)e  introduced  five  bills  em- 
bodying this  principle.  Each  successive  bill 
failed  of  pa«;sage,  for  the  leaders  of  the  slave 
states  did  not  care  to  see  the  territories  set- 
tled by  a  class  of  small  farmers  who,  coming 
from  the  free  states,  would  be  naturally  of 
anti-slaver)'  proclivities ;  but  when  a  Repub- 
lican majority,  pledged  to  the  free  homestead 
principle,  chose  Mr.  Grow  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to 


appoint  a  committee  which  framed  and  re- 
ported the  Homestead  Act,  which  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  on  May  20,  1862,  and 

became  operative  January  i,  1863. 

By  this  act,  which,  with  the  amendments 
adopted  in  succeeding  years,  is  still  in  force, 
any  head  of  a  family  (man  or  woman)  or 
person  who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  one,  can  enter 
one  hundred  and  suty  acres  of  Umd,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  which  is  rated  at  a 
mininuim  price  of  $1.25  an  acre,  or  upon 
eighty  acres  of  the  unap[iropriated  jiublic 
lands  rated  at  $2.50  an  acre  —  by  which  is 
meant  land  located  in  the  alternate  sections 
granted  to  railway  companies  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  railwavs  —  bv  paving  ten  dol- 
lars to  cover  incidental  expenses,  and  after 
five  years  of  occupancy  such  .a  settler  ob> 
tains  a  title  to  such  land.  Under  the  original 
act,  a  man  who  had  already  settled  upon  the 
public  land  was  regarded  as  entitled  to  a 
prior  claim,  save  when  Indian  lands  were 
open  to  settlement;  and  subsequent  legisla' 
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tioii  recognizes  also  a  timber  claim,  by  which 

the  planting  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of 
trees  entitles  the  planter  to  an  addilional 
area.  Moreover  from  the  rtrst,  land  war- 
rants, freed  from  the  five  years'  occupancy 
proviso,  were  issued  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
(they  being  enabled  to  take  up  each  a  quarter 
section);  and  in  this  way  upwards  of  sixty 
millions  acres  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
bestowed  upon  those  who  served  in  the  army 
or  navy  during  the  Civil  War. 

By  this  act  a  j^rcatcr  settlement  of  men 
on  new  soil  was  brouji^ht  about  in  a  brief 
period  and  under  advantageous  cunditioas 
than  ever  before  took  place  in  the  world. 

Not  only  does  the  author  of  the  Homestead 
Act  still  survive  in  hale  old  age,  but  also  the 
man  who  located  the  first  homestead  entered 
under  it.  This  leader  of  the  long  procession 
of  homesteaders  is  Dr.  Daniel  Freeman,  who 
now  lives  five  miles  west  of  Beatrice,  in  Gage 
County,  Nebraska.  Dr.  Freeman  was  scrA- 
ing  in  the  Union  army  when  the  Homestead 
Act  was  passed ;  and  he  acquired  a  **  squat- 
ter's right "  to  a  tract  of  land  in  Gage  County 
—  the  same  on  which  he  still  has  his  home. 
A  "squatter's  right"  was  established  by 
making  certain  improvements,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  house,  and  the  fencing  and 
breaking  up  of  a  certain  amount  of  land  for 
farming  purposes.  Freeman  had  built 

a  log  cabin  and  stable,  had  ploughed  twenty 
acres,  and  fenced  a  considerable  area.  His 
claim  was  perfectly  valid  under  the  laws  of 
the  territory  of  Nebraska,  but  as  it  lay 
within  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  it  became  necessaxy  for  him  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  to  enter 
bis  property  under  that  law. 

The  nearest  lund  office  was  at  Brownsville, 
seventy-fivc  miles  from  Dr.  P'rccmaii  6  hold- 
ing. Being  under  orders  to  report  forthwith 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  he  left  his  claim  two 
or  three  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  f  862 
and  journeyed  to  Brownsville  to  locate  his 
claim  under  the  conditions  which  were  to  take 
effect  on  January  i»  i86j.  He  arrived  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  December, 
and  in  the  evening  attended  a  New  Year's  Eve 
ball,  where  he  met  the  clerk  of  the  land  office, 
who  told  him  the  office  would  not  be  open 
on  the  following  day  because  it  was  a  legal 
holiday.    Freeman  represented  the  ui^ncy 


of  his  case  and  the  necesdty  be  was  under  of 
going  at  once  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  he 

begged,  as  a  special  favor,  that  his  claim  be 
registered  without  delay.  The  clerk  became 
interested,  hunted  up  the  registrar,  and  at 
midnight  opened  up  his  office  and  issued 
Dr.  Freeman's  patent  at  12.0$  on  the  morning 
of  January  i,  1863. 

During  the  thirty-eight  years  that  have 
since  elapsed  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  public  lands  have  been  entered 
and  more  than  four  million  {jcojile  have  ob- 
tained free  homes  under  the  operation  of  the 
Homestead  Act,  while  a  tract  far  exceeding 
in  area  all  the  thirteen  original  states  has 
been  peopled.  And  the  homesteader  still 
has  a  long  future  before  him,  for  of  public 
land  still  remaining  open  to  settlement,  Mon- 
tana has  seventy  millions  of  acres^  Nevada 
sixty  millions.  New  Mexico  fifty-five  millions^ 
and  Arizona  a  little  more  than  fifty-three 
millions.  The  long  procession  which  Mr. 
Grow  set  in  motion  and  which  Dr.  Freeman 
headed  has  not  yet  halted ;  it  stiU  moves  on» 
and  its  march  will  probably  continue  until 
the  last  available  acre  of  public  land  has  been 
handed  over  by  the  government  for  the  use 
of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Grow  was  a  "  Free-Soiler"  when  he 
entered  Congress  as  the  successor  of  David 
Wilmot,  ])assed  naturally  into  the  Republican 
party  at  its  creation,  and  as  one  of  its  con- 
gressional leaders  was  chosen  Speaker  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ci\  il  War.  During  his  sin- 
gle term  as  Speaker  he  presided  over  three 
sessions  of  the  House.  One  of  them  was  a 
called  session,  whkh  met  on  July  4,  1861, 
and  ended  on  August  6.  However,  in 
those  five  weeks,  when  armies  and  a  navy 
had  to  be  created  and  ways  and  means  for 
their  support  provided,  and  when  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  toward  the  seceded 
states  had  to  be  defined,  as  far  as  this  could 
be  done  at  that  early  day,  more  work  of  vit.il 
importance  to  the  nation  was  done  than  was 
ever  transacted  by  any  Congress  before  or 
since  that  time.  Mr.  Grow  was  the  directing 
s])irit  in  these  mnmentnus  transactions.  "  No 
man  who  was  ever  Speaker,"  .said  the  late 
William  S.  Holnian,  "more  largely  or  more 
beneficially  influenced  the  general  course  of 
our  iegislation.  He  was  a  born  leader  among 
men." 
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SOME  of  the  incidents  whicli  attended 
Washington's  first  inauguration  as 
President  have  been  absent  from  those 
of  his  successor'^  New  York,  a  town  of 
thirty  thousand  uuiabiunts,  was  then  the 
federal  capital,  and  the  ceremonies  of  instal- 
lation took  place  in  the  portico  of  the  Federal 
Building,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Wall  streets.  The  oath  was  adminis- 
tered by  Chancellor  Livingston.  Washington 
bowed,  took  the  Bible,  and,  with  closed  eyes, 
reverently  answered,  "  I  swear,  so  help  me 
God."  Then  the  chancellor  declared,  "It  is 
done,"  and,  turning  to  the  silent  throng,  ex- 
claimed, "Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States!" 

This  declaration  was  in  imitation  of  monar- 
chial  custom,  the  error  of  which  practice  was 
soon  discovered  and  abandoned.  Washing- 
ton's dress  on  that  day  waa  a  suit  of  dark- 
brown  broadcloth,  long  white  silk  stockings, 
silver  buckles  upon  his  polished  shoes,  a 
steel-hilt«i  dress  sword,  his  hair  powdered 
and  gathered  in  a  bag.  He  was  dressed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  second  inauguration,  in 
Philadelphia,  precisely  as  Stuart  has  painted 
him,  —  rich  black  velvet,  diamond  knee 
buckles,  square  silver  buckles  on  his  japanned 
shoes,  black  silk  stockings,  his  shirt  rufiled 
at  breast  and  wrist,  a  light  dress  sword,  and 
powdered  hair  tied  with  a  black  ribbon.  The 
oath  on  this  occasion  was  administered  by 
Justice  WUliam  Gushing  of  the  Supreme 
Gourt. 

John  Adams's  inauguration,  in  1797,  was  a 
farewell  to  the  outgoing  rather  than  a  hail 
to  the  new  President.  Adams,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  his  wife,  described  the  scene 
as,  indeed,  a  solemn  one.  There  was,  he 
said,  more  wccpinp;  than  there  had  ever  been 
at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  but  whether 
it  was  from  Uie  loss  of  a  beloved  President, 
or  from  the  accession  of  an  unbeloved  one, 
he  could  not  say.  Adams  was  sworn  into 
office  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and 


one  of  those  present  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  he  was  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 

suit  of  li[;ht  drab  which  well  became  him. 

Adams  did  nut  attend  the  inauj^uration  of  his 
successor,  Jefferson,  the  first  to  take  place  in 
Washmgton.  The  two  men  had  quarrelled  over 
some  of  Adams's  twelfth-hour  appointments 
to  ofTice,  and  the  retiring  President  left  the 
capital  in  a  huff  on  the  morning  of  March  4, 
ttoi.  JeiferscMi  went  on  foot  from  his  board* 
ing-house  to  the  Capitol,  escorted  by  a  militia 
artillery  company  and  a  procession  of  citi- 
zens, and  the  oath  was  administered  by  John 
Marshall,  whom  Adams  a  few  weeks  before 
had  made  chief  justice  greatly  to  the  wrath 
and  chagrin  of  the  new  President.  The 
ceremony  ended,  Jefferson  proceeded  to  the 
White  House  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
gone  to  the  Capitol. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  Madison's 
first  inauguration,  in  1 809,  was  the  garb  worn 
by  the  new  President,  which  the  irreverent 
styled  a  "  walking  argument  in  favor  of  the  en- 
couragement of  native  wool."  His  coat  bad 
been  made  on  the  farm  of  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  his  waistcoat  and  small-clothes  on  that  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  all  from  the  wool  ot 
merino  sheep  raised  in  the  country.  John 
Quincy  Adams  says  in  his  diary  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  the  ccre- 
monies  were  held  was  very  much  crowded, 
but  that  Madison  read  his  inaugural  address 
in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  could  be  heard  by  few 
of  those  present. 

Monroe's  first  inauguration,  in  18 17,  was 
held  out  of  doors,  and  this  was  the  outcome 
of  a  bitter  wrangle  as  to  the  proposed  divi- 
sion of  seats  in  the  House,  which  Monroe 
had  ended  by  suggesting  that  resort  should 
be  had  to  the  open  air.  The  suggestion  was 
gladly  adopted  by  a  perplexed  committee  of 
arrangements,  and,  from  a  platform  erected 
under  the  unfinished  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
Monroe  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the 
largest  crowd  that  had  yet  gathered  in  Wash- 
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ington.    The  inauguration  of  the  younger 

Ad;iins  ci^ht  years  later  was  a  somewhat  per- 
lunctory  affair,  devoid  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
but  a  long  and  imposing  procession  attended 
htm  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol  and 
back  again*  his  personal  escort  being  a  body 
of  mounted  citizens.  Adams,  who  was  dressed, 
we  are  told,  in  a  suit  of  plain  black,  changed 
the  programme  of  his  predecessors  by  deliver- 
ing his  inaugural  address  before  taking  the 
oath  of  office. 

Jackson  was  the  first  President  to  attract 
pilgrimages  to  Washington  to  attend  his  in- 
auguration.    His  eager  admirers  swarmed 
about  the  hotel  where  he  lo<lged  in  such 
masses  as  to  make  access  to  his  nresence 
nearly  impossible,  and  on  inauguraiioa  day 
a  ship's  cable  had  to  be  called  into  use  to 
keep  the  crowd  from  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Capitol,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time 
for  these  ceremonies.    President  Adams,  how- 
ever, was  not  prciicnt  at  the  triumph  of  his 
rival    During  the  late  Preadential  campaign 
the  administration  press,  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  had  teemed  with  charges  of  the 
most  infamous  character  against  Jackson. 
Even  his  Mdfe,  a  plain  and  inoffensive  woman, 
was  not  exempt  from  attack,  and  soon  after 
the  election  died  of  grief.    Jackson  could  not 
fori^tve  the  men  who  had  hastened  the  death 
of  his  wife.    He  regarded  Adams  as  one  of 
these,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Washington  to 
take  office,  declined  tu  i)ay  the  customary 
visit  of  respect  to  the  President.  Adams, 
stung  by  thi!>  neglect,  resolved  not  to  appear 
at  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  and  on 
the  morning  of  March  3,  1829,  quietly  removed 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  suburbs.  When 
Jackson  was  l>ein;^  inaui;urated  amid  shouts 
of  the   as!>embied   thousands,   Adams  was 
taking  a  solitaty  ride  on  horseback,  and  It 
was  the  artillery  salute  fired  when  the  oath 
of  office  had  been  administered  to  the  new 
President,  that  told  him  that  he  was  again  a 
private  citizen. 

Van  Buren's  inauguration  in  1837,  when 
the  oath  was  administered  for  the  first  time 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  was  a  tame  affair, 
but  iramen.se  enthusiasm  attended  the  eit- 
trance  into  office  of  the  elder  Harrison,  and 
made  it  a  memorable  pageant.  Harrison 
headed  the  inaugural  procession  mounted  nn 
a  prancing  white  horse,  which  he  had  pre- 


ferred to  a  costly  carriage  presented  to  him 
by  some  of  his  admirers,  and  though  the 
day  was  cold  and  bieak,  with  a  chill  wind 
blowing,  he  stood  for  an  hour  exposed  to  it 
while  delivering  his  inaugural  address,  thus 
planting  the  seeds  of  the  illness  which  caused 
his  death  within  a  month. 

Polk  s  inauguration,  in  1845,  though  its 
central  figure  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  hero^ 
brought  out  the  largest  crowds  yet  seen  at 
the  Capitol.  The  country  had  by  this  time 
become  more  in  the  habit  of  travelling',  and 
railroads  were  running  to  the  north  and  east, 
while  the  southern  and  western  men  would 
come,  railroads  or  no  railroads.  An  interest* 
ing  contemporary  note  of  this  inauguration 
is  the  toliowing :  "  Professor  Morse  brought 
out  his  magnetic  telegraph  to  ttit  portico 
platform,  close  to  one  side  of  it.  from  which 
point  he  could  hear  everything  that  went  on, 
having  under  view  all  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed, transmitting  the  results  to  Baltimore 
as  fast  as  they  transpired.** 

The  three  Presidents  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed Polk  did  not  invoke  enthusiasm.  Tay- 
lor, Pierce,  and  Buchanan  were  ail  expediency 
candMates,  and  none  of  them  stood  out  for 
support  because  the  people  demanded  it 
Taylor  was  nearer  to  an  exception  than  the 
other  two,  for  he  was  the  hero  of  a  success- 
ful war,  but  with  the  party  that  supported 
him  this  war  was  unpopubr,  which  tact 
lent  a  dampening  effect  to  his  entraaM 
into  office.  As  to  Pierce  and  Buchanan, 
no  one  claimed  that  there  was  inspiration  in 
either's  personality.  The  pageant  increased 
in  importance  as  each  of  the  two  was 
inaugurated,  but  it  was  mostiy  a  perfunctory 
affair. 

Lincoln's  two  inaugurations  hold  a  place 
apart,  for,  taken  together,  they  preceded 
and  practically  closed  the  greatest  civil  war 
the  world  has  seen.  Grant's  first  inaugtiratinn 
was  a  tribute  to  the  chief  hero  of  that  war  — 
his  second  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  show  him  tiiat  their  regard 
for  his  sen'iccs  and  respect  for  his  per- 
sonal worth  had  not  lessened,  despite  the 
severe  criticisms  that  had  been  made  upon 
his  administration.  Littie  need  be  said  of 
the  inaugurations  of  more  recent  years. 
Haves  came  in  under  a  clouded  title  which 
deprived  his  installation  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
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of  Garfield  inspired  considerable  deroonatra- 

tinn,  and  Cleveland's,  in  18S4,  .signalized  the 
return  to  power  of  a  party  that  had  horn 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  out  ol  11,  while 
four  years  later  there  was  corresponding  ejt- 
ultation  at  the  triumph  of  the  party  repre- 
sented by  Harrison. 


The  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  which 

attended  McKinley's  first  inauguration  four 
years  aj^o  made  it  a  most  impressive  affair, 
and  his  second  also  promises  to  invoke  en- 
thusiasm. The  tendency  to  increase  the 
magnitude  and  imposing  character  of  the 
pageant  likewise  continues. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

FOLK 

THE  WIDKR  MFAMNG  OF  THE  INAUGURATION  OK  THE  PRESIDENT.  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  KING  KDWARD,  AND  THE  RISE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  (  ( »N'- 
FEDERATION  — THE  RACE  THAI    RULES  0.\  EVERY  CONTINENT  BUI'  USE 


IT  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  almost 
simultaneously  come  the  inauguration  of 
the  Prcsid'.'nt  of  the  I'nited  States,  a 
change  ol  iinti^sh  sovereigns,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  state  by  the  Australian 
G>nfederation. 

These  three  great  groups  of  English-speak- 
ing folk  are  the  dominant  powers  on  every 
continent  but  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and 
indirectly  tiiey  are  powerful  there.  No  race 
speaking  one  tongue  and  havinj^  essentially 
the  same  institutions  ever  beloic  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  the  world  or  held  so 
nearly  all  the  earUi  in  its  grasp.  The  sway 
of  the  Roman  emperors  was  relatively  as 
great,  but  so  larfire  a  part  of  the  earth  lay  be- 
yond their  knowledge  that  a  comparison  is 
useless. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  cordiahty  of 

the  relations  of  these  several  stocks  of  the 
Enf:^li.sh  is  threaten  than  ever  before.  The 
old-time  enmity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  mother  country  may  at  last  be  called 
utterly  dead —  in  the  minds  of  all  men  whose 
opinions  count  for  the  future.  And  the  rela- 
tions of  her  colonies  to  Great  Britain  are 
closer  than  ever  before,  thanks  to  the  colo- 
nial statesmen,  to  the  great  Queen,  and  to  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kiplinf2:'s  imperial  verse. 

There  are  not  lacking  prophets  of  di?a.ster 
who  maintain  that  the  great  Empire  will  now 
fall  to  pieces,  because  no  king  can  hold  it 
together  as  affection  for  the  Queen  held  it. 
The  lont(-drawn-out  trouble  in  South  Africa 
will  at  last  bring  defeat  and  cause  a  loss  of 


prestige;  the  constant  unrest  in  India  will 

i^row  to  revolt ;  the  threatened  break-up  of 
China  will  close  the  door  to  British  trade ;  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Germany  will  take  away  the  finandai  power 
of  England;  an  1  the  increasing  independence 
of  the  great  colonies  will  express  itself  in  sepa- 
ration. Nor  are  we  ourselves  without  re- 
minders that  republican  institutions  have  failed 
in  the  United  States;  and  we  are  told  that  just 
when  the  British  Empire  is  about  to  disinte- 
grate we  are  throwing  away  our  liberties  to 
follow  a  falling  empire's  example. 

But  luckily  most  sweeping  prophecies  are 
discredited  by  men  who  have  only  common 
sense  and  some  knowledge  of  human  history 
to  guide  them  ;  and  to  most  men  whose  judg- 
ment rests  on  common  sense  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  history,  the  most  prodigious  fact  in 
this  world's  annals  is  the  spread  and  the  rule 
of  the  English-speaking  folk.  And  the  inrtst 
prodigious  fact  about  the  spread  and  the  rule 
of  English-speaking  men  is  their  conquering 
strides  on  the  two  continents  where  self-rule 
has  had  its  fullest  development. 

The  future  is  impenetrable ;  but  no  man 
of  our  inheritance  can  (for  his  own  brief  day) 
set  his  life  and  tisought  right  who  does  not 
feel  a  thrill  when  he  looks  at  the  map  of  the 
M  orld.  The  right  measure  of  events  whether 
past  or  future  is  always  th^  race-measure.  It 
is  to  us  and  to  our  kinsmen  that  the  world 
now  and  the  civilization  that  is  in  it  are  com- 
mitted. To  lament  this  fact  or  to  doubt  the 
benehccnt  result,  is  to  miss  the  largest  view 
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of  life  and  the  profoundest  satisfaction  of  liv- 
ing that  men  have  ever  had  —  the  high  feel- 
ing that  this  is  the  morning  ol  the  world  and 
that  the  coining  day  is  our  own. 

Such  a  \new  of  civilisation  i$  necessarily 
suggested  at  this  time. 

•  Tb»  QoMii'i  UaajpraielMd  Bsigii 

The  large  fact  about  Queen  Victoria  is  that, 
in  a  time  when  the  world  is  fast  outgrowing 

kint;ship,  she  so  e^raced  her  royal  station  as 
to  make  the  shadowy  power  of  the  British 
crown  a  strong  and  beneficent  force  through- 
out the  whole  world.  It  is  this  fact  that  may 
give  her  in  English  history  a  more  illustrious 
place  than  any  of  her  predecessors.  Neither 
by  intellectual  vigor  nor  by  her  political  power 
can  she  be  ranked  with  Elizabeth,  for  ex- 
ample; nor  did  any  crisis  come  in  her 
long  reif^n  whereby  English  civilization  was 
saved  to  the  world  from  such  a  disaster  of 
eclipse  as  was  averted  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  or  the  overthrow  of  Napcdeon.  But 
the  Victorian  age,  though  it  lacked  a  Shake- 
speare, was  far  more  spacious  than  any  pre- 
ceding era,  and  more  things  came  to  pass  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when 
the  Queen  was  bom,  the  condition  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  was  more  like  its  condition  a  thou- 
sand years  before  than  it  was  like  its  condition 
now;  and  her  name  seems  likely  to  become 
tiie  symbol  in  history  of  this  great  leap  in 
human  development,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
name  siif^^gests  to  us  the  poetry  and  the 
adventure  of  her  reign. 

But  the  marvellous  thing  is  —  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  English  have  kept  the 
monarchy  at  all,  even  with  its  shadow  of  real 
power;  and  certainly  it  is  marvellous  that  in 
this  past  century  they  should  have  had  the 
monarch  of  the  longest  reign  and  the  most 
universal  esteem  in  their  whole  history  ;  and 
that,  in  a  time  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  democ- 
racy, the  sovereign  should  have  gained  power 
rather  than  lost  it,  and  have  left  the  throne  in 
more  affectionate  regard  by  the  people  than 
she  found  it.  More  wonderful  still,  the  Queen 
was  as  affectionately  regarded  in  the  British 
colonies,  wherever  Englishmen  lived,  as  at 
home.  Men  who  on  distant  continents  had 
planted  and  developed  self-governing  English 
settlements,  had  grown  great  and  prospered, 
and  had  carried  democratic  ideas  in  govern- 


ment to  their  farthest  extreme,  yet  held  the 

Queen  in  a  sort  of  personal  affection. 

Even  in  the  Great  Republic,  where  the  very 
concept  of  royalty  is  foreign  to  our  thought 
and  utterly  repugnant,  we  sincerely  mourn 
her,  and  her  memory  is  revered. 

Never,  in  the  Hfe  of  any  man  now  living, 
perhaps  never  again  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  will  all  civilized  mankind  come  to 
have  such  an  attitude  toward  any  ruler. 

The  secret  of  the  Queen's  unapproached 
preeminence  was  that  such  power  as  the 
crown  retains  was  not  an  obstruction  to 
British  political  development  nor  to  Indus* 
trial  development.  It  was  just  before  she 
ascended  the  throne  that  the  first  Reform 
Bill  was  passed ;  Eugiand  was  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the  period  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs.  From  that  time  to  this,  polit- 
ical development  has  gone  on  till  there  is 
now  practically  manhood  suffrage.  And  it 
has  been  a  time  of  colonization,  industrial 
development,  and  foreign  commerce.  The 
royal  jjower  touched  none  of  these,  except 
as  a  symbol  of  national  greatness  and  impe- 
rial pride. 

The  secret  of  tiie  Queen's  unapproached 
preeminence  lay,  tfien,  also  in  her  social 

power.  In  a  country  of  an  aristocratic 
social  structure,  a  social  head  has  a  natural 
function.  The  social  necessity  of  a  court  is 
great  in  practically  every  European  country. 

When  the  Queen  used  this  great  and  very 
real  |)o\ver  so  wisely  and  so  uprightlv,  it 
was  this  that  made  her  a  queen  in  fact. 
Hers  was  not  the  first  court  of  good  morals, 
but  courts  of  good  morals  have  been  few 
enough  to  make  hers  as  memorable  as  it 
was  beueiiceut.  English  society  owes  her 
a  debt  that  can  be  paid  with  nothing  less 
than  affectionate  gratitude.  When  the  throne 
exercised  the  gracious  social  •  power  that  it 
came  to  have  in  \'ictoria's  reign,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  royalty  tot>k  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  influence ;  for  all  good  women  were 
beholden  to  her. 

The  secret  of  her  power  lay  in  this,  too,  — 
that  she  was  a  woman.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  on  the  tfirone  during  this  long 
period  of  political  transitions,  of  imperial 
expansion,  and  of  industrial  growth,  however 
noble  his  character  or  high  his  aim  ^,  could 
have  come  to  stand  for  English  ciiaractcr 
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as  she  stood  for  it  As  the  English  people 
have  grown  away  from  the  old  belief  in  roy- 
alty by  divine  right  or  for  political  necessity, 

and  into  an  tinderstunding  of  self-govern- 
ment, a  good  woman  as  a  symbol  of  their 
greatness  brought  to  the  shadowy  tlironc 
the  powerful  support  of  an  overwhelnjing 
national  sentiment.  "The  Queen,  God  bless 
her!"  expressed  the  imperial  pride  of  an 
Enghshman  as  well  as  a  personal  sentiment 
She  stood  for  the  Empire. 

And  in  later  life,  when  she  had  become 
gmndniothcr  to  half  the  kings  and  qtiecns 
in  Europe,  she  came  to  have  a  strong  di- 
rect political  influence,  too,  in  international 
affairs.  The  sovereigns  of  most  European 
states  were  so  bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood 
or  affection  tliat  her  wise  counsels  for  peace 
have  been  a  strong  restraint  against  rash- 
ness. 

And  her  counsels  were  always  for  peace. 

Without  intellectual  brilliancy,  she  was  a  very 
strong  character.  Her  personality  was  a 
positive  one,  one  of  the  most  positive  of  her 
time. 

The  Queen  was  bom  May  24,  1819;  she 

succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Jime  20,  1837; 
she  was  married  to  her  cousin-german,  Prince 
Albert,  on  February  lo.  1840;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (now  King  Eduard  VII  )  was  born 
November  9,  1841  ;  the  Prince  Consort  died 
December  14,  1861  ;  the  Queen's  jubilee  was 
celebrated  in  1887,  and  her  "  diainund  jubi- 
lee" in  1S97;  and  she  died  at  Osborne,  Isle 
of  Wight,  January  22,  1901. 

Her  reign  was  the  longest  in  English  his- 
tory. George  III.  reigned  sixty  years ;  Henry 
III.,  fifty-six  years;  Edward  III.,  fifty  years. 
The  only  reign  of  a  European  monarch  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  that  was  lonn;er  than 
Victoria's  was  Louis  XIV.'s  of  France,  who 
nominally  occupied  the  throne  for  scveniy- 
two  years.  A  review  of  her  reign  would  be 
the  history  of  England  and  in  great  measure 
the  history  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon. A  mere  chronology  of  important 
events  would  fill  half  a  magazine.  The  oft* 
told  stories  of  her  life — those  that  are  taken 
from  memoirs  that  can  be  relied  upon  — 
reflect  the  character  of  the  Queen  and  show 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  in  this 
long  epoch  better  than  a  formal  record  of 
facts. 


stories  of  tli«  Queen's  Life 

Ti»e  institution  of  the  Throne,  which  in  1837 
had  sunk  so  low  in  popular  estimation  that  its 
very  existence  seemed  threatened,  now  stands 
bulwarked  in  the  enthusiastic  affection  of 
British  subjects  everywhere.  Then  ilarriet 
Martineau  could  return  from  witnessing  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  die  Queen's  corona^ 
tion  to  record  her  disapproval  of  a  ceremonial 
of  homage  to  one  who  was  in  reality  only  a 
figurehead.  Since  that  time  free  institutions 
have  been  spreading  steadily, )  et  no  such  pro- 
test was  heard  the  other  day  when  Edward 
VII.  was  proclaimed.  It  is  the  character  of 
Victoria  herself  which  has  so  cemented  the 
loyalty  of  her  people  that  the  monarchy  is 
stronger  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centmy  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago. 

When  she  came  to  the  throne,  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  far  from  popular.  Indeed, 
had  the  succession  fallen  to  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  next  of  kin  after 
her,  it  was  thought  that  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  revolution.  When  she  was  mar- 
ried, in  1840,  an  awkward  question  of  prece- 
dence came  up,  and  one  of  her  uncles  applied 
to  Wellington  for  advice.  He  was  told  that 
the  best  thii'i';  be  could  do  would  be  to  get 
out  of  England  as  fast  as  possible.  "  And 
take  care  you  are  not  pelted  on  the  way  I" 

Victoria's  father  died  when  she  was  only 
eight  months  old,  and  her  mother,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kent,  guarded  her  carefully  from  con- 
tact with  the  court.  To  British  middle-class 
morality  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  George  III. 
was  distinctly  unedifying. 

William  IV.  resented  the  infrequcncy  of  the 
appearance  at  court  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  in 
1836,  Victoria  and  her  mother  attended  a 
royal  dinner  at  which  more  than  a  hundred 
guests  were  present,  he  took  occasion,  on  the 
drinking  of  his  health,  to  respond  with  a  roost 
illumed  speech: — 

"  I  trust  in  God  that  my  life  may  be  spared  nine 
months  longer  [when  Victoria  wonltl  come  of  age]. 
I  should  then  have  the  batisfaction  of  leaviog  the 
toyal  authority  to  the  personal  exercise  of  that 
young  lady  [Victoria]  and  not  in  the  hands  of  a  per* 
son  now  near  me  [the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  sitting 
next  the  King],  who  is  surrounded  by  evii  admirers, 
and  who  is  herself  incompetent  to  act  with  pro- 
priety in  the  station  in  which  she  would  be  placed." 
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Of  course  a  scene  followed.  "The  Queen 
looked  in  deep  distress,  the  Princess  burst  into 

tears,  and  the  whole  company  were  aghast. 
The  Diichess  of  Kent  said  not  a  word."  The 
excessive  brutality  of  such  a  rebuke  adminis- 
tered at  such  a  time  is  indeed  a  sufficient  com- 
ment on  the  man  and  king  who  made  it 

The  Queen  was  brought  up  very  simply, 
and  even  severely.  As  a  little  girl  she  had  no 
Icnowledge  of  the  prospects  which  lay  before 
her.   Harriet  Martineau  says  of  her:''— 

**  9ie  kept  early  hours,  and  was  active  and 
puloTisty  ptmetual  —  ap>ologized  for  being  half  a  min- 
ute late  for  an  appointment  when  that  extraordinary 
circumstance  happened  once  in  her  life.  She  had 
her  aUowaace  of  money  from  an  eariy  age;  hut 
nobody  ever  heard  of  her  lx?ing  in  debt  for  an  hour. 
When  her  childi&b  fancy  was  taken  with  some  arti- 
de  which  she  wished  to  hoy  for  a  present  she  was 
sure  to  conchtde  tliat  she  must  give  it  ap,  because 
she  had  not  money  enough  till  quarter-day  to  pay 
Ibr  it  And  when  it  was  put  by  for  her,  it  was  as 
eariy  as  seven  in  the  nioniiiig  of  qoarter-^day  that 
she  came  down  on  her  donkey  and  secured  her  pur- 
chase." 

Queen  Victoria  has  not  only  always  lived 
within  her  income,  but  she  has  given  away 
liberally,  and  is  supposed  to  have  amassed  a 
great  fortune.  The  year  of  her  accession  she 
paid  her  father's  debts,  and  the  next  her 
mother's,  iier  increasing  family  was  cared 
for  on  the  same  allowance  which  was  made 
to  her  when  she  came  to  the  throne. 

That  she  has  not  always  succeeded  in  her 
efforts  to  implant  the  same  principles  in  her 
descendants,  an  anecdote  regarding  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenbei^  will  show.  He  was 
attending  school  in  England,  and,  having 
spent  all  his  pocket  money,  bethought  him  of 
writing  his  illustrious  grandmother  for  more. 
The  answer  was  a  rebuke,  admonishing  him 
to  keep  within  his  limita  and  wait  till  his  allow- 
ance ca  me  due.  The  little  Prince's  next  letter 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"  Mv  DEAR  GRA^a>MAMMi^,  —  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  for 
any  money  just  now,  fur  I  sold  your  last  letter  to 
another  boy  here  for  thirty  shillii^" 

When  William  IV.  died  there  was  the  live- 
liest curiositv  in  official  and  court  circles  re- 
garding the  young  girl  who  had  been  kept 
to  such  seduaion.  **  Not  one  oi  her  acquaint- 
nnoe^*'  says  one  of  die  Memoir  writers^  "none 


of  the  attendants  at  Kensington,  not  even  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  her  governess, 
have  any  idea  what  she  is  or  what  she  prom- 
ises to  be." 

A  few  hours  after  she  was  notified  of  her 
accession  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  meet  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  hastily  aaacanbled  for  the  pur* 
pose. 

"  Nerpr  was  anythinc^  like  the  first  impression 
she  produced,  or  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion which  is  latsed  about  her  manner  and  behavior. 
Her  aOxtntc  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  world  concerning  her,  naturally  exi  ited 
intense  curiosity  to  see  how  she  would  act  on  this 
trying  occasion,  and  there  was  a  considerate  at- 
tendance at  the  Palace,  notwithstanding  the  short 
notice.  WTien  the  Lords  were  assembled,  the  Lord 
President  informed  them  of  the  King's  deatii,  and 
suggested  that  a  few  of  them  should  repair  to  the 
presence  oftheQtieen  nnd  inform  her  of  the  event, 
and  that  their  Ijordships  were  assembled  in  conse- 
quence. As  soon  as  they  had  returned,  the  procla- 
mation was  read  and  the  nsnal  order  passed,  when 
the  door?  were  thrown  open  and  the  Qrieen  entered, 
accompanied  by  her  two  uncles,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  bowed  to  die  Lords,  took  her  seat, 
and  then  read  her  speech  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
audible  voice,  and  without  any  appearance  of  fear 
or  einbaRassment  The  Privy  Cduncillors  were 
then  sworn,  the  two  royal  Dukes  iiist,  by  them- 
?!elves  ;  and  as  these  two  old  men,  her  unele<;,  knelt 
before  her,  swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand, 
I  saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  this  was  the 
only  sign  of  emotion  which  she  evinced.  She 
seemed  rather  bewildered  at  the  nmltitttde  of  men 
who  were  sworn,  and  who  came  one  after  another 
to  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  went  through  ^e  whole 
ceremony  with  perfect  ralmness  and  self-possession, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  graceful  modesty  and 
propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingratiating. 
When  the  husiaess  was  done,  she  retired  as  she  had 
entered." 

It  is  curious  th:it  the  Kin^-,  Fchvard  V^II., 
in  his  speech  to  the  Privy  C'ouneil  has 
used  the  same  word  which  si\t)  four  years 
ago  in  his  mother's  drew  the  criticism  of 
Brougham,  "/f  melioration,"  said  he  to  Peel, 
who  stood  near  him,  "that  is  not  English; 
you  might  perhaps  say  melioration,  but  im- 
provement is  the  proper  word."  "  Oh,"  said 
Peel,  "  I  see  no  harm  in  the  word,  it  is  f;'cner- 
ally  used."  "  You  object  to  the  sentiment,  1 
to  the  grammar." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  this  first 
appearance  of  the  Queen  that  '*if  she  had 
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been  his  own  daughter  he  cuuld  not  have 
desired  to  see  her  perform  her  part  better." 

Victoria,  however,  was  not  all  the  proper 
and  submissive  little  state-machine  which 
might  be  imagined.  "  With  all  her  prudence 
and  discretion,"  says  GreviUe,  *'she  has  great 
animal  spirits,  and  enters  into  the  magnificent 
novelties  of  her  position  with  the  ze^t  and 
curiosity  of  a  child."  That  stanch  upholder 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  Duke  o£  VVeUing- 
ton,  had  an  early  opportunity  to  support  the 
authority  of  his  young  sovereign.  The  Queen 
was  to  go  in  state  to  St.  James's  Palace  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  wished  to  have  with  her  only 
her  mother  and  one  of  her  kdies.  The  Master 
of  the  Horse  claimed  the  right  to  ride  in  the 
coach.  Wellington  was  appealed  to  to  decide 
the  point.  His  verdict  was  sufficiently  em- 
phatic. "  The  Queen  can  make  you  go  inside 
the  coach  or  outside  the  coach,  or  run  behind 
like  a  damned  tinker's  dog." 

In  December  of  1838  Greville  spent  two 
days  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  on  the  whole 
found  himself  bored. 

"The  Court  is  certaialy  not  gay,  but  it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible  that  any  Court  should  be  gay  where 
there  is  no  social  equality.  The  Queen  is  natural, 
good-humored,  and  cheerful,  bat  still  she  is  Queen, 
and  by  her  most  the  social  habits  and  the  tone  of 
conversation  be  regulated,  and  for  this  she  is  too 
young  and  inexperieoced.  She  sits  at  a  large 
round  table,  her  guests  around  it  and  Melbourm 
always  in  a  chair  beside  her,  where  two  mortal 
hours  are  consumed  in  such  conversation  as  can 
be  found." 

This,  however,  is  only  in  the  evening.  "The 
life  which  the  Queen  leads  is  this  :  she  gets  up 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  breakfasts  in  her  own 
room,  and  is  employed  the  whole  morning  in  trans' 
acting  business ;  she  reads  all  the  despatches,  and 
has  every  matter  of  interest  and  importance  in 
every  department  laid  belore  her.  At  eleven  or 
twelve  Melbourne  comes  to  her  and  stays  an  hour, 
more  or  less.  At  two  she  rides  with  a  Inrpc  stiitc  ; 
Melbourne  always  rides  on  her  left  hand,  and  the 
equerry  in  waiting  generally  on  lier  right ;  she  rides 
for  two  hours,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  a  full 
gallop  ;  after  riding  she  amuses  herself  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  with  music  and  singing,  playing, 
romping  with  children,  if  there  are  any  in  the  Castle 
(and  she  is  so  fond  of  them  that  she  generally  con- 
trives to  have  some  there),  or  in  any  other  way  she 
fancies." 

The  dinner  hour  is  about  eight.  **  Wheu  the 
guests  are  all  assembled  the  Queen  comes  in. 


preceded  by  the  gentlemen  of  her  household,  and 
followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  [her  mother} 
and  all  Iut  ladies  ;  she  sj>eaks  to  each  lady, 
bows  to  the  men,  and  goes  immediately  to  the 
dining-room.  She  genendly  takes  the  arm  of  the 
man  of  highest  rank,  but  on  this  occasion  she 
went  widi  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  American  Minister. 
Melbuurne  invariably  sits  on  her  left,  no  matter 
who  may  be  there ;  she  remains  at  table  the  usual 
time,  but  does  not  suffer  the  men  to  sit  long  after 
her.  Coffee  is  served  to  them  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  then  they  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  goes  round  and  says  a  few  words  to 
each,  of  the  most  trivial  nattire,  all,  however,  very 
civil  and  cordial  in  manner  and  expression.  When 
this  little  ceremony  is  over,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
whist  table  is  arranged,  and  then  the  round  table 
is  marshalled,  Melbourne  invariably  sitting  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Queen  and  remaining  there  with- 
out moving  till  the  evening  is  at  an  emi.  With 
him  she  passes  (if  not  in  tlte-h-tHf  yet  in  intimate 
communication)  more  hours  than  any  two  people, 
in  any  rdation  of  life,  perhaps,  ever  do  pass  together 
besides.  He  is  at  her  side  for  at  least  six  houis 
every  day.  His  manner  to  her  is  perfect,  always 
respectful,  and  never  presuming  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary distinction  he  enjoys;  has  to  him  is  simple 
and  natural.  Interesting  as  his  position  b,  and 
flattered,  gratified,  and  touched  as  he  must  be  by 
the  confiding  devotion  with  which  she  places  her- 
self in  his  hands,  it  is  still  marvelioos  that  be  should 
be  able  to  overcome  the  force  of  habit  so  completely 
as  to  endure  the  life  he  leads.  Month  after  month 
he  renuuns  at  the  Casde,  submitting  to  thb  daily 
routine  ;  of  all  men  he  appeared  to  be  the  last  to 
be  broken  in  to  the  trammels  of  a  Court,  and  never 
was  such  a  revolution  seen  in  anylxxiy's  occupation 
and  habits.  Instead  of  sprawling  in  all  the  attitudes 
of  luxurious  ease,  he  is  abva.ys  sitting  bolt  upright; 
his  free  and  easy  language  interlarded  with  '  damns ' 
is  carefully  guarded,  and  he  has  exchanged  the  good 
talk  of  Holland  House  for  the  trivial,  labored,  and 
wearisome  inanities  of  the  royal  circle." 

The  government  of  her  household  and 
court  was  something  she  never  had  to  leam; 
she  assumed  it,  i^uidcd  by  her  fine  instinct 
and  native  tact.  The  government  of  her 
country  was  something  she  had  to  learn  more 
slowly.  Her  first  and  perhaps  her  best>b» 
loved  tutor  was  Lord  Melbourne,  and  for  a 
time  the  Tory  leaders  feared,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  Queen  upon 
whose  affections  the  Whig  leaders  gained 
so  complete  a  hold.    Nor  were  the  Tory 
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his  accustomed  attitude  of  a  dancinj^-master 
i^ivini;  a  lesson.'  She  would  like  him  better 
if  he  kept  his  legs  still." 

It  is,  however,  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  Queen's  good  sense,  political  and  practi- 
cal, that  though  c<)m|ielled  again  and  again 
to  summon  a  Prime  Minister  whom  she  had 
previously  disliked  and  distrusted,  she  never 
permitted  this  feeling  to  affect  their  subse- 
quent relations.  Against  Gladstone,  it  is 
true,  she  is  .said  always  to  have  had  one  cause 
lA  complaint.  "  He  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  was 
a  public  meeting  !  " 

In  the  matter  of  her  marriage  the  Queen  is 
said  to  have  shown  her  independence  even  of 
the  paternal  and  deeply  trusted  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. Prince  Albert  was  visiting  his  royal 
cousin,  aJid  after  a  time  the  Premier  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inform  her  that,  without  pre- 
suming to  question  her  regarding  her  inten- 
tions, if  she  had  any,  "it  was  necessary  that 
her  Ministers  should  be  apprised  of  them  ' 
She  replied  that  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him. 
A  fortnight  afterwards  she  informed  him  that 
the  whole  thing  was  settled. 

A  little  later  it  became  necessar)'  for  the 
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Statesmen  endowed  with  the  kind  of  gifts 
likely  to  establish  them  in  her  good  graces. 
"  I  have  no  small  talk,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  '  and  Peel  has  no  manners.  At 
first  Peel  kept  away  as  much  as  possible. 
When  he  did  approach  her,  an  observer  noted 
that  he  'couldn't  help  putting  himself  into 
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Queen  to  make  her  declaration  to  the  Privy 
Council  concerning  her  marriajje.  Some  one 
asked  her  if  it  was  not  a  nervous  thin^i;  to  do. 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  a  much  more  nervous  thing 
a  little  w  hile  ago." 
What  was  that " 

"  I  proposed  to  Prince  Albert." 

Before  her  marriage  the  Queen 
pressed  Melbourne  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  making  Prince  Albert 
King  Consort. 

'*  At  last,"  said  the  old  Minister, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  very 
plain  with  her.  I 
said,  '  For  God's 
sake,  let's  hear  no 
more  of  it,  mad- 
am ;  for  if  you 
once  get  the  Eng- 
lish people  into 
the  way  of  making 
kings,  you  will  get 
them  into  the 
way  of  unmaking 
them." 

To  the  Prince 
Consort  no  less 
than  to  Victoria 
was  due  the  firm 
insistence  on  the 
principle  that  the 
royal  household 
must  be  made  up 
of  both  men  and 
women  of  irre- 
I)roachable  repu- 
tation. The  im- 
position of  this 
new  test  of  fitness 
was  not  always 
well  received.  Lord  Melbourne  once  broke 
out,  "This  damned  moralitv  will  ruin  every- 
thing!"  One  nobleman,  offered  the  Vice 
Chambcrlainship,  said,  "Thank  God,  my 
character  is  too  bad." 

The  Accession  of  King  Edward 

The  Queen  died  January  22,  at  6.30  in  the 
evening  —  died  painlessly  as  the  result  of  old 
age  and  of  no  specific  disease.  On  the  next 
day,  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  oath  of 
accession  and  made  a  brief  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  :  — 


VICTORIA  AT  ElOHTF.KN  VF.ARS 


"  In  undertaking  the  heavy  load  which  now  de- 
volves upon  me.  I  am  fully  determined  to  l)e  a 
constitutional  sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  so  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  btxly, 
to  work  for  the  good  and  amelioration  of  my 
|>eo|)le. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Kdward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of  my  ances- 
tors. 

"  In  doing  so  I  do  not  under\'alue  the 
name  of  .\lbert,  which  I  inherit  from  my 
ever-to-l>e-lamcnted     great    and  wise 
L^/v       father,  who  by  uiiiver>al  consent  is,  I 
A       think,  deservedly  known  by  the  name  of 

Albert  the  Clood, 
and  I  desire  that 
his  name  should 
stand  alone. 

"  In  conclusion,  I 
trust  to  Parliament 
and  the  nation  to 
su|»port  me  in  the 
arduous  duties  which 
now  devolve  upon 
me  by  inheritance, 
and  to  which  I 
am  determined  to 
devote  my  whole 
strength  during  the 
remainder  of  my 
life." 

The  next  day 
he  was  proclaimed 
King  with  the 
quaint  and  tradi- 
tional medispval 
ceremonies. 

The  English 
were  greatly 
pleased  by  the 
German  Emi>eror's 
visit  to  the  Queen  as  soon  as  the  news  of  her 
.serious  condition  reached  him.  He  left  the 
festivities  of  his  own  court,  where  a  great 
celebration  was  in  ])rogress. 

The  Queen's  funeral  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  with  military  honors,  as  she  requested  ; 
and  there  was  the  inost  brilliant  naval  page- 
ant ever  seen,  all  nations  doing  honor  to 
her. 

King  Edward  VII.  by  his  bearing  and  by 
his  declarations  has  created  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression  both  in  England  and 
abroad. 
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KNOI.ANn'S  HOPK." 
A  jroulbfui  portrait  of  King  Edward. 


How  the  Queen  averted  War  with  lu 

The  number  of  times  that 
the  (Jueen  may  have  pre- 
vented war  may  never  be 
known.  Hut  she  did  a  service 
to  the  United  States  that  will 
always  be  held  in  affectionate 
remembrance. 

When  Captain  Wilkes  of 
the  L'nitcd  Slates  navv  in 
1.S61  by  force  took  the  Confed- 
erate agents,  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  from  the  English 
merchant-ship  Trent,  he  of 
course  clearly  went  beyond 
international  rights.  It  was 
an  act  of  violence  done  by 
the  United  States  navy  to  a 
ship  flying  the  British  flag. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  of  conciliatory  manners. 
The  note  framed  by  the  Brit- 
ish (iovernment  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  sure 
to  pnivoke  war.  There  was 
very  strong  feeling  in  the 
United    States    against  the 
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rulin;^  class  in  Knfjland  because  of  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  Confederacy.     The  temper 
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of  those  dominant  in  both  countries  was 
easily  e.xcitable.  It  was  a  crisis.  War  was 
almost  to  be  expected — by  many  almo.st  hoped 
for.  It  was  a  danjjerous  lime  for  a  jingo  Min- 
istry to  .send  curt  despatches. 

Yet  if  we  had  then  had  war  with  England, 
what  dire  consequences  would  have  followed 
cannot  be  gue.ssed. 

Lord  I'almerston's  despatch  to  our  govern- 
ment was  sent  to  the  Queen.  The  Prince 
Consort  was  ill,  —  was,  in  fact,  on  hi.s  death- 
bed. Hut  a  memorandum  from  the  Queen, 
in  the  Prince's  handwriting,  was  returned  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  containing  proposed  changes 
in  the  despatch  which  made  it  very  much  more 
conciliatory.  It  gave  our  government  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  the  matter  satisfactorily. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  modification 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  note  saved  us  from  a 
war  and  enabled  us  to  j)rcscrve  the  Union, 
without  foreign  complicatij)ns. 

The  fact  that  the  new  monarch  is  a  king  at 
fir.st  gives  a  sort  of  shock.  To  the  good  and 
venerable  Queen  the  Knglish-spcaking  world 
had  become  accustomed,  but  a  king  seems  an 
anachronism  —  at  least  as  Americans  think  of 
England. 
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Rut  in  spite  of  the  vast  political  chanrjcs  in 
l--nj;lish  lite  brouj^ht  by  the  reform  bills  aiul 
by  civil  serviee  reform,  English  society  is 
vet  thoroutrhlv  aristocratic  —  aristocratic  to  a 
dei;ree  that  Americans  can  hardly  compre- 
hend. In  their  social  structure  the  two  coun- 
tries are  yet  as  far  apart  as  the  two  poles. 
Startling  an  anachronism  as  a  kin^;  seems 
to  us,  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  has  been 
received  gives  promise  of  an  easy  adjust- 
ment by  his  subjects  to  the  new  conditions. 

As  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  at  limes  a  sore 


trial  to  the  ma.ss  of  nonconformist  English- 
men ;  but  as  the  fir.st  gentleman  of  the 
kingdom  and  as  a  master  of  ceremonial  life, 
he  has  always  been  an  attractive  figure.  His 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  Queen,  too,  has  drawn 
to  him  .something  of  the  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held.  The  enormous  silent  power  in 
international  politics  that  she  wielded  .so  well, 
he  can  hardly  hope  to  have  :  but  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose,  his  long  experience  in  the 
ceremonial  side  of  roval  life,  and  his  mature 
years  soften  the  transition  and  promise  wxll. 
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IN  the  comer  of  grim  old  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant's  pear  orchard,  under  the  wall  ol 
St.  George's  crippled  towers,  I  first  met 
Tonv.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now, 
but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  companionship 
that  has  endured  till  this  day,  sometimes  I 
dare  hope  to  the  betterment  of  us  both.  I 
can  answer  for  my  side  of  it.  Tony  had  a 
lesson  to  teach,  that  I  might  pass  it  on  in  my 
turn.  He  was  hard  at  it,  spelling  it  out  with 
fistfuls  of  mud  on  the  stained  glass  windows 
of  the  church,  could  I  only  have  made  it  out. 
I  didn't  then  —  not  quite.  Hut  I  picked  up 
the  letters :  no  home  —  worse,  a  slum  tene- 
ment ;  no  room  for  him  in 
school ;  no  place  and  no 
leave  to  play  for  the  "cops" 
who  filled  the  land.scape 
whichever  way  he  turned; 
no  fun,  no  childhood,  no 
one  who  cared  one  way  or 
another  —  these  were  the 
alphabet  of  Tony's  brief 
life-story. 

Weeks  after,  when  I 
found  him  chalking  it  on 
a  Mulberry  Street  back- 
fence    in    these     words : 

*'  KF.EB     OF     TK     (IKAS,"  I 

understood.  The  mud  was 
no  longer  a  riddle.  The 
policeman,  the  landlord,  the 
church  were  the  trinity  that 
stood  to  him  for  the  order 
of  society  in  which  he  had 
no  place,  a  society  of  prop- 
erty, of  sacred  grass  and 
window-panes  and  lamps 
which   they   were   set  to 


TONV. 
49.> 


guard,  stood  between  him  and  all  that  made 
life  worth  living.  They  had  left  him  only  the 
gutter,  and  he  turned  it  to  such  use  as  had 
the  disinherited  of  any  dav. 

Only,  as  ever  when  the  gutter  is  called  in, 
Tony  was  wrong.  He  was  spurning  his  best 
friend.  Unknown  to  him,  the  old  had  passed 
away  and  the  new  come  to  take  its  place.  A 
better  day  was  breaking  for  that  I-^astside, 
of  which  he  was  the  type ;  its  light  was  shin- 
ing even  then  through  the  windows  of  St. 
(leorge'.s,  with  promise  of  long-forgotten 
brotherhood.  If  Tony  in  his  gutter  had  not 
made  it  out,  his  defence  was  at  least  as  good 
as  ours.  So  there  need  be 
no  back  talk.  Besides,  he 
knows  now. 

St.  George's,  a  few  years 
before,  had  been  on  its  last 
legs.  In  its  day  it  had 
been  a  church  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  Hut  fashion 
had  taken  the  uptown 
route,  and  wealth  went 
with  it.  A  new  population 
moved  in  with  which  it  had 
nothing  in  common,  not 
even  language.  St.  Mar- 
tin's would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpo.se.  They  were 
Germans,  hard-working, 
poor,  not  what  you  would 
call  spiritual ;  could  get 
along  without  saint  of  any 
kind,  if  need  be,  and  did, 
for  a  while.  Their  children 
took  to  the  mud.  St. 
George's  was  for  sale. 
There  was  a  debt  t)f  §35,000 
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on  the  church,  and  it  went  bc}(ging  for  a  pur- 
chaser. It  was  in  this  emergency  that  the 
thought  of  the  vestry  turned  to  a  young  priest 
who  had  spoken  once  or  twice  from  Ur.  Tyng's 
old  rostrum  and  sent  little  hot  flashes  of  indig- 
nation down  the  backs  of  some  of  his  hearers. 
Unconventional,  erratic  ?  "  Better  that,"  came 
the  reply  within  the  congregation  that  had 
dwindled  to  a  handful,  "than  dry-rot  and 
death.  If  Christianity  means  anything,  St. 
George's  has  a  mission  among  these  teeming 
multitudes.  Give  us  the  man  with  a  mes- 
sage." And  the  call  went  to  Dr.  W.  S. 
Rainsford,  then  preaching  in  Toronto. 

He  came,  after  some  parleying,  to  meet  the 
vestry  of  St.  George's  face  to  face.  The  com- 
mittee that  received  him  was  made  up  of  some 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  city,  hard- 
headed  men  of  business.  But  it  was  the  preach- 
er who  made  the  conditions.  Their  offer  to 
him  was  a  brilliant  one,  but  he  brushed  it  aside. 


ST  CFOROF.S,  STrVVE<:ANT  SQfARK.  NKW  Vf)RK. 
"  The  church  lUtuls  there  yel  with  ii*  broken  towers  " 


"  We  will  discuss  that  afterward,"  he  said. 
*'  I  want  three  things  if  I  come  to  St.  George's : 
you  must  make  the  church  free,  discharge 
all  the  committees  e.\ce|)t  the  vestry  so  as  to 
leave  me  entirely  free  hands,  and  give  mc 
S  10,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to  use  in  par- 
ish work  as  I  see  fit  without  asking  anybody's 
consent." 

They  were  rare  conditions  for  a  young 
preacher  with  a  reputation  yet  to  make  to 
put  to  a  church  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
but  the  men  of  business  made  out  the  quality 
of  leadership  behind  them,  and  cried  "done." 
So  Dr.  Rainsford  came  to  New  York. 

He  found  fourteen  families  on  the  church 
roster.  "  In  three  weeks,"  he  said  to  me  in 
one  of  his  rare  reminiscent  moods,  with  a 
grim  little  laugh,  "  I  preached  seven  of  them 
out."  Then  he  was  down  to  hard  pan  and 
was  ready  to  begin  building.  Eighteen  years 
have  passed  since  he  could  .say  with  the  child 
in  the  song :  "  We  are  seven." 
I  have  the  St.  George's  year-book 
for  1890  before  me.  The  number 
of  families  reported  therein  as  in 
care  of  the  register  is  1877.  The 
interest  upon  the  endowment  fund 
that  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
church  debt  equals  pretty  nearly, 
according  to  my  reckoning,  the 
old  burden.  Sunday  morning  con- 
gregations in  which  the  neighboring 
tenements  are  hopefully  in  evi- 
dence fill  every  seat  that  was 
vacant  in  the  old  days,  taxing  the 
capacity  of  the  great  building. 
The  rector  no  longer  toils  alone. 
A  staff  of  half  a  score  clergymen 
and  deaconesses  labor  with  him 
early  and  late  in  his  parish  of 
tenements,  while  an  army  of  more 
than  four  hundred  volunteers  from 
uptown  and  down-town  attend 
diligently  to  the  vast  array  of 
social,  philanthropic,  educational 
machinery  that  has  wrought  these 
changes.  The  church  stands  there 
yet  with  its  broken  towers.  The 
foundation  under  them  was  weak- 
ened by  a  fire  many  years  ago  so 
that  they  had  to  be  taken  down  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000.  To  put 
them  back  would  take  four  times 
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that  amount,  and  they  were  not  put  back. 
It  came  long  ago  to  be  understood  in  New 
\'ork  that  St.  George's  would  find  all  the 
money  that  was  needed  for  flesh  and  blood, 
once  the  need  was  demonstrated,  but  not  a 
cent  for  brick  and  mortar.  So  the  twin 
towers  stand  as  the  wreckers  left  them.  But 
behind  them  a  sturdy  spire  of  a  younger 
day  than  theirs  points  heavenward.  Its 
cross  surmounts  the  Memorial  Building,  the 
busy  parish  workshop  under  whose  roof 
churchmanship  and  citizenship  are  welded 
into  the  neighborly  Christianity  that  alone 
has  help  for  our  democratic  day.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  lesson  in  this,  a  les.son  for  Tony 
and  the  rest  of  us.  I  shall  not  say.  I  only 
know  it  is  so. 

W  ith  Dr.  Rainsford  at  the  helm  St.  George's 
iikkIc  good  her  claim  that  the  people  will  sup- 
jxirt  a  church  that  is  theirs  in  fact ;  that  tree 
seats  can  be  made  to  yield  a  greater  revenue 
for  church  work  than  pew-rents,  however 
opulent.  It  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  largely  a 
question  of  faith  —  in  your  fellow-man  and 
in  the  merits  of  b(»ok-keeping.  The  Lord's 
business  no  more   than  man's  affairs  will 
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prosper,  if  allowed  to  He  at  loose  ends. 
There  is  no  business  house  down-town  that 
is  conducted  for  temporal  };ain  with  stricter 
attention  to  detail  than  is  the  saving  of  souls 
in  Sixteenth  Street.  The  budjjet  of  St. 
George's  is  scanned  with  as  an.xious  .solicitude 
as  the  balance  sheet  of  anv  bank;  its  thou- 
sand  weekly  contributors  are  as  rigidly  ac- 
counted for  on  the  office  ledgers  if  their 
Sunday  envelopes  contain  pennies  as  when 
they  hold  twenty-dollar  bills;  its  parish  work 
proceeds  along  lines  sedulously  planned,  with 
the  watchful  care  of  an  invading  army  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  any  emergency,  and  with 
results  to  invaders  and  invaded  alike  that 
have  made  service  at  St.  George's  a  much 
coveted  post-graduate  course  ol  ecclesiastical 
training.     As  an  organization  for  religious 


work  St.  George's  from  a  flat  failure  has  be- 
come an  unquestioned  success  of  signiricance 
not  only  for  the  Kastside  of  New  York.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  and  is  a  liberal  cimtributor 
to  the  whole  country.  On  a  recent  Sunday 
morning  committees  from  four  churches  in  as 
many  Western  slates  met  in  its  pews  without 
prearrangement  to  return  thanks  for  shep- 
herds fitted  at  St.  George's.  Hut  its  great 
work,  its  real  contribution  to  its  day  and  to 
mankind,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ledger 
balances  or  church  reports.  That  work  must 
ever  be  its  helping  to  usher  in  the  new  and 
better  day.  the  bringing  of  men  together  in 
a  real  brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  and  esteem  —  its  account  in 
the  final  reckoning  with  Tony. 

What  1  mean  by  that  it  would  not  be 
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difficult  for  any  one  to  under.stand  who  saw 
the  mighty  host  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
communicants  thronging  to  St.  George's  altar- 
rail  on  last  Easter  morning.  Mighty  in  num- 
bers and  mighty  in  promise,  for  the  great 
mass  were  young  working  men  and  women 
from  the  tenements,  the  very  class  whose 
falling  away  from  the  church  ecclesiastical 


pessimists  are  loudly  bewailing.  They  are 
the  strength  of  St.  George's  to-day  ;  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  stand  the 
men  and  the  women  whom  I  wrote  **  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  for.  I  meant  that 
they  .should  know ;  that  those  whose  lines 
were  laid  in  easier  places  should  find  out 
something  about  the  hardships  and  the  temp- 
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tations  of  their  poorer  brothers  and  sbters ; 

that  there  should  not  forever  be  an  other  half. 
Go  to  St.  George's  on  Sunday,  and  you  will 
find  the  president  of  one  of  the  greatest  col- 
leges in  the  land  teaching  a  Bible  class  of 
workingmen  to  whom  life's  hard  problems 
are  very  real  and  pressing,  and  he  is  a  better 
college  president  for  it,  and  they  better  men. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  rector's  co>workers  you 
will  see  the  most  masterful  financier  of  the 
day,  who  on  week-days  traffics  in  railroads 
as  the  man  who  drops  his  envelope  in  the 
contribution  plate  he  passes  trades  mayhap 
in  apples  or  potatoes;  the  president  of  the 
Citizens*  Union,  a  philanthropist  of  the  no- 
blest aspirations,  tnily  of  the  "  oldest  and 
best,"  and  others  like  him  distinguished  for 
wealth,  social  position,  and  public  spirit,  a 
combination  too  rare  yet  among  us  for  our 
comfort  or  even  safety.  Any  night  in  the 
week  go  to  the  Parish  House  and  find  it 
teeming  with  a  hundred  healthy  human  ac- 
tivides  from  the  cellar  where  the  young  lads 
learn  the  value  of  a  steady  hand  and  a  sure  eye, 
sighting  alonf^  a  rifle-barrel,  to  the  quiet  floor 
up  at  the  top  where  the  resident  clergy  meet 
inquirers  into  life's  graver  questions  for  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  advice,  and  everywhere 
you  will  find  the  children  of  ease  and  of 
plenty  giving  of  their  time  and  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  lives  freely  to  the  children  of 
toO  and  of  poverty.  In  St  George's  plan 
they  mingle  on  equal  terms.  It  is  good  for 
those  who  have  little  and  better  for  those 
who  have  much.  It  is  good  for  us  all — -for 
only  so  comes  the  true  democracy  unless  we 
realize  which,  all  the  high  aspirations  of  our 
race  and  of  our  faith,  all  our  gropings  after 
human  freedom  in  any  form,  are  lies  and 
vanity. 

Thb  is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Rainsford  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  millennium. 

The  cry  that  goes  up  from  St.  George's  is  the 
world-old  one  for  help  to  bring  in  the  harvest 
that  is  whitening  in  the  fields.  "  Year  by 
year,"  says  its  rector,  in  his  last  summons  to 
his  people,  "  it  seems  to  be  growing  harder  in 
New  York  to  get  people  of  education  and  lei- 
sure systematically  to  carry  on  such  work  as 
I  outline  for  Christ's  church.  And  yet,  if  this 
unwillingness  is  not  overcome,  no  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  can  possibly  succeed. 
Money  can  never  take  the  place  of  service." 


It  is  the  call  of  a  man  who  is  fighting  at  close 

quarters.  The  perspective  of  eighteen  years 
tells  a  different  story.  The  cry  of  that  day 
was  not  for  helpers  to  bring  in  the  sheaves, 
but  to  pay  an  overdue  mortgage.  There  were 
no  sheaves  to  bring  in  ;  none,  that  is,  which 
the  reapers  identified  as  belonging  to  them. 

A  glance  at  the  human  beehive  in  the  Par- 
ish House  soon  suggests  the  methods  of  these 
reapers.  I  shall  tell  no  tales  concerning  the 
evolution  of  the  rifle  range  in  the  cellar.  There 
arc  people  who  object  to  rifles  anywhere.  The 
government  found  no  cause  of  complaint  when 
fifty  odd  stout  lads  from  St.  George's  shoul- 
dered their  rifles  and  reported  for  duty  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  Thcv  had 
learned  there  to  shoot  in  defence  of  then  coun- 
try. There  may  be  some  who  shake  their 
heads  doubtfully  at  the  sight  of  St.  George's 
Cadet  Battalion  marching  with  fife  and  drum 
to  its  Saturday  night  drills  in  the  Si.xty-ninth 
Regiment  Armory,  I  am  not  of  their  num- 
ber. Often  enough  have  I  known  the  choice 
to  be,  when  it  came  to  the  tenement  house 
boys,  whose  spokesman  Tony  tried  to  be  ac- 
cording to  his  light,  between  a  gun  on  the 
shoulder,  a  chance  to  fall  into  line  as  one  of 
us,  or  stripes  on  the  back  in  the  jail  that  for- 
ever shut  them  out  from  their  kind.  Since 
boys  will  have  guns,  let  them  have  real  ones 
and  grow  to  the  stature  of  men  in  carrying 
them.  No  risk  in  it.  St.  George's  boys  grow 
into  St,  George's  men,  and  when  you  say  it» 
you  h;ive  the  aim  and  end  of  it  all  in  a  nut* 
shell. 

Years  ago,  after  a  visit  to  a  church  club 
gymnasium  in  that  section  of  the  city,  where 

I  saw  two  boys  squaring  accounts  in  a  friendly 
bout  with  boxing-gloves,  I  said  something  in 
print  about  the  gospel  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
eye,  referring  to  the  peace  and  good  will  that 
are  engendered  by  such  a  programme ;  and 
the  manager  took  me  severely  to  task.  There 
was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  black  eye  in  their 
club,  he  said.  They  were  lucky.  I  saw  no 
black  eyes  at  St.  George's;  but  I  imagine 
there  must  have  been  some,  and  bruises  of 
many  kinds,  for  the  Athletic  Club  in  Dr. 
Rainsford's  flock  holds  no  less  than  three 
championships  of  America  for  wrestling,  and 
the  wheelmen  in  it  take  long  trips  out  on 
Long  Island  in  summer,  which  I  know  from 
experience  to  be  productive  of  bruises.  That 
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is  to  say,  unless  they  are  considerably  nimbler 
than  1,  but  I  pfULss  Ihey  are.  I  have  seen 
them  perform  teats  on  the  parallel  bars,  jump 
to  amazing  heights,  and  square  off  and  do  a 
hundred  things  I  never  dreamed  of  when  I 
was  at  their  age,  either  as  boy  or  man.  The 
gymnasium  is  mit^htily  popular,  and  its  equip- 
ment is  kept  up  to  the  top  notch  with  the 
same  jealous  care  with  which  the  club  b 
guarded  against  the  inroads  of  professionalism 
th.it  will  cree{)  in  lo  the  routing  of  the  manly 
mu'^riikir  Christianity  which  is  the  purpose  of 
it  nil.  However,  to  that  kind  of  an  emergency, 
the  rector,  himself  an  amateur  athlete  of  no 
mean  c^^er,  is  always  equal. 

It  is  a  good  thin<:^  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Men's  Club  at  St.  George's  are  not  ath- 
letes, for  they  number  nearly  seven  hundred, 
which  is  rather  more  than  seven  times  as 
many  as  the  g^'mnasium  could  employ  to  ad- 
vantage at  any  one  time.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  club  room  in  the  city  more  cheery  or  at- 
tractive than  theirs.  Along  with  six  athletic 
contests  announced  upon  its  bulletin  board 
for  the  winter,  including  the  competition  for 
the  rector  s  cup,  T  noticed  three  smokers,  a 
Thanksgi\ing  Day  cross^countty  race,  two 
billiard  tournaments,  as  many  lectures,  three 
concerts  and  ladies'  receptions,  and  chess 
and  checker  prize  games  besides  —  rather  a 
comprehensive  card,  it  will  be  seen.  The 
*' events"  of  St  George's  Men's  Club  are 
popular  always,  and  not  least  the  evenings 
when  they  bid  the  King's  Daughters  and  the 
Girls'  Friendly  be  their  guests,  or  are  in  turn 
received  by  them  in  tiie  chapel  for  a  dance. 
The  kejr-note  of  St  George's  is  to  get  hold  of 
the  young  and  keep  hold  of  them  ;  and  com- 
mon sense  long  •^inri-  showed  that  the  way 
to  do  that  was  to  let  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  come  together  as  they  will 
anyhow,  and  have  the  chance  which  the  tene- 
ment denies  them.  The  street  is  a  poor  place 
for  it,  the  rector  truly  observes.  The  propo- 
sitions which  in  the  past  have  occasionally 
been  laughed  at  as  "  Rainsford^s  heresies  '* 
were  usually  efforts  to  have  this  want  under- 
stuod  and  supplied,  and  to  take  from  the  sa- 
loon its  prestige  as  the  "  poor  man  s  club  "  by 
giving  him  a  better  for  it  He  is  even  now 
pleading  for  a  "  church  parlor"  for  his  young 
people ;  a  place  where  thev  mav  meet  and 
have  music  and  such  amusement  as  they 


crave.    "  Reasonable  opportunities  for  social 

intercourse  are  an  immense  moral  safeguard,"* 
he  says,  in  support  of  his  demand,  and  wc  all 
know  that  he  is  right 

These  dances,  by  the  way,  are  a  whole  in- 
dex to  the  strides  the  neighborhood  has  taken 
since  St.  George's  built  one  spire  where  there 
were  two  before.  They  were  rather  wearing 
in  the  beginning  upon  the  clerical  staff  and 
their  helpers  from  up-town.  Cigarette  ends 
and  rough  horseplay  were  apt  to  be  some- 
what conspicuously  in  evidence.  To-dav  a 
ball  at  Sherry's  can  scarcely  show  better 
manners  or  more  courtly  behavior  of  the 
young  men  toward  their  partners.  If  there 
be  any  who,  remembering  Tony,  think  the 
efforts  making  for  the  rescue  of  the  Eastside 
not  worth  while,  that  the  morals  do  not  go 
with  the  manners  here,  let  him  get  himself 
invited  to  one  of  the  St.  George's  dances, 
and,  seeing  what  goes  on  there,  let  him  recall 
that  it  was  the  young  men  and  women  of  that 
Eastside  whose  demand  for  decency  started 
the  crusade  against  vice  that  is  now  filling 
the  land  with  its  hue  and  cry.  Then  let  him 
doubt  no  longer.  The  Eastside  is  no  more 
helpless  than  the  Avenue,  except  when  it  is 
left  in  the  lurch.  In  which  case  it  may  be 
for  us  that  the  outlook  will  prove  hopeless  in 

the  end. 

The  women's  end  of  it  is  represented  by 
the  King's  Daughters,  the  Girls'  Friendly, 
and  the  Sewing  School  of  nearly  five  hundred 

members,  which  together  carry  on  an  unceas- 
ing propaganda  in  the  tenements  east  of 
First  Avenue.  The  Girls'  Friendly  abne 
conducts  sewing  classes,  dressmaking  classes, 

university  extension  talks,  classes  for  physical 
improvement,  embroidery  and  knitting  schools, 
a  millinery  class  that  overhauls  half  the  old 
hats  of  the  parish  and  makes  them  present- 
able, cooking  classes  which  tentatively  feed 
first  upon  the  product  of  their  own  industry 
and  in  due  time  bring  to  the  furtherance  of  a 
sensible  temperance  programme  more  practi- 
cal aid  than  all  the  sermons  preached  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  lime;  singing 
classes,  a  reading  room,  a  class  tor  the  train- 
ing of  clerks,  and  what  not.  Elach  class, 
circle,  or  centre  groups  itself  about  a  volun- 
teer leader  who  comes  at  night  from  the  dis- 
tant land  of  fashion  and  freedom  from  work, 
to  teach  and  to  learn  from  these  friends,  who 
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meet  her  on  even  terms  without  trace  of  em- 
barrassment or  meddlesome  curiosity,  many  a 
lesson  of  contentment  and  humility.  And  in 
the  exchange  the  distance  is  lessened  daily,  the 
gap  in  our  social  structure  is  brid£i;cd  by  the 
human  sympathy  which  alone  has  strength  to 
carry  us  over  safe. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  into  its  details 
the  parish  machinery  that  reaches  the  lives 
of  fully  ci2;ht  thou'^and  persons  who  are  most 
in  need  ul  such  ministrations,  with  helpful 
sweetening  touch.  They  range  from  the 
Itindergartcn  for  the  little  shavers,  which  is 
conducted  under  St.  Geori;e's  roof  by  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  perplexed  mothers  no  less  than  for 
the  little  ones  themselves,  to  the  Secret  So- 
ciety of  the  Golden  G  upstairs  that  caps  the 
who!e  structure  with  the  soaring^  ambition  to 
be  '*  somebody."  There  is  a  kitchen-garden 
where  the  girls  are  trained  to  be  housekeepers, 
an  employment  office  for  those  needing  work» 
a  summer  cottage  by  the  sea,  which  last  year 
sheltered  512  women  and  children  for  a  week, 
and  10,500  for  a  day  at  a  time;  a  grocery 
Store  that  sdls  at  wholesale  prices  and  gives 
supplies  free  to  those  who  have  no  money ;  a 
relief  department  with  medical  aid  and  stores 
of  clothing  given  to  the  church  and  mended 
and  made  over  by  poor  women  who  thus  learn 
a  useful  lesson  while  earning  a  day's  wages ;  a 
circulating  library  of  five  thousand  vulumcs,  a 
dramatic  society  with  endless  resources  of  fun 
and  enjoyment,  and  last  but  not  least  a  trade- 
school,  which  alone  of  them  all  is  crowded  out 
and  has  to  seek  quarters  in  a  tenement  farther 
cast  in  Sixteenth  Street.  I  remember  the  ori- 
gin of  that  school.  It  had  its  beginning  in  a 
kind  of  rebellion  of  a  couple  of  young  men 
against  the  will  of  the  rector,  who  sought  to 
set  them  to  work  in  the  Sunda\'  School.  No, 
they  said,  they  would  rather  try  a  boys'  club. 
The  rector  looked  them  over. 

"Well,"  he  said,  '*go  over  on  the  Eastside 
and  find  something  there  to  do  for  the  boys. 
Plenty  of  them  there.  When  you  have  done 
it,  come  and  tell  me  of  it" 

They  went  and  started  a  club.  The  club 
led  to  talks  about  the  marvels  of  mechanics. 
The  talks  had  to  be  illustrated  by  visits  to 
the  <^as  work*!,  the  electric  light  works,  the 
navy  yard,  the  water-works,  and  newspaper 
offices.  The  two  reported  that  the  thing  was 


under  wav,  but  yet  in  the  air  to  a  f^rcat 
extent.  Then  came  an  offer  of  money  to  run 
a  training  school,  if  a  definite  plan  were 
adopted.  To-day  the  school  is  there,  and  it 
has  three  times  as  manv  pupils  as  it  can  hold. 
They  are  taught  carpentry,  plumbing,  print- 
ing, drawing,  and  manual  training  in  three 
shifts,  each  two  nights  a  week.  And  again 
the  touch :  the  absent  ones  are  looked  up  in 
their  homes.  The  teacher  finds  out  what  life 
means  to  them,  and  understands  some  things 
that  were  beyond  his  grasp  before.  The 
school  does  not  aim  to  make  finished  mechan- 
ics, but  rather  to  i^ive  the  boys  a  taste  for  it, 
to  turn  their  minds  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  in  this  it  has  been  successful 

In  St.  George's  plan  all  these  manifold 
activities  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  church 
work  through  the  Sunday  School.  That  is 
the  wicket  gate  through  which  those  must 
come  who  would  share  in  the  life  within. 
There  are  other  gates  that  are  held  ajar,  but 
only  ajar.  Non-church-members  may  join 
the  men's  club,  but  only  upon  declaring  their 
willingness  to  go  upon  the  parish  register 
and  pull  with  the  rest.  Into  the  trade  school 
a  boy  may  step  without  belonging  to  the  Sun- 
day School,  but  not  without  close  scrutiny; 
nor  is  he  likely  to  stay  there  long,  unaffiliated. 
Through  the  Girls'  Friendly  any  one  may 
enter  who  is  pure  and  good ;  no  other  ques- 
tion is  asked.  But  even  that  is  but  a  round- 
about way  to  the  same  goal.  The  young 
married  women's  club  absorbs  the  graduates 
of  the  Friendly,  and  the  Sunday  School  their 
children  in  its  turn.  Once  a  week  the  entire 
Parish  ITouse.  chapel,  club-rooms,  and  all,  is 
turned  into  a  huge  seminary  for  the  study  of 
Bible  lessons.  It  is  a  significant  peculiarity 
of  this  school  that  just  about  half  of  its  stu- 
dents, that  is  to  sav  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred, are  awr  fourteen  years  old.  It  means 
that  the  plan  has  succeeded,  that  the  Church 
not  only  makes  growth,  but  keeps  it,  that  the 
fight  for  Tony  is  won  and  the  gutter  beaten. 
So  the  patient  plodders  of  St.  Ceor^'c's  may 
calmly  face  the  days  of  perplexity  and  trouble 
that  are  coming.  Their  parish  is  moving 
from  them  once  more.  The  poor  are  going 
after  the  rich.  In  their  [dace  is  coming  a 
new  and  unknown  people  of  hostile  antece- 
dents, Italians  and  Jews. 

"  We  labor  and  strive,"  said  the  rector  to 
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mc  with  a  touch  of  unwonted  sadness  in  his 
voice,  "only  to  find  our  people  going  from 
us  when  we  have  helped  them  to  where  they 

can  no  longer  abide  the  tenement.  It  is  like 
forever  making  bricks  without  straw." 

They  need  have  no  fear  who  are  keeping 
a  grip  on  the  hoy,  on  Tcmy :  he  is  himself  the 
to-morrow.  It  matters  less  with  what  tongue 
he  speaks,  or  is  spoken  to,  than  that  he  is 
spoken  to  at  all.  He  is  yours  for  the  asking, 
if  you  will  but  ask.  Were  it  not  so,  our  im- 
migration problem  would  be  a  problem  indeed, 
not  to  be  endured.  And  Tony  is  the  really 
important  member  of  the  family.  The  rest 
will  follow  where  he  goes. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  way  all 
this  is  tending,  which  to  me  means  the  mis* 
sion  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  If  it  has 
not  that ;  if  it  is  not  here  to  make  men  better, 
to  make  them  brothers ;  if  it  lack  the  power  to 
do  it,  —  it  were  better  that  every  lofty  church 
spire  in  the  lane!  he  laid  low  as  were  those  of 
St.  Geor<;c's  of  old,  until  the  lesson  be  learned. 
But  it  has  been  learned.  Evcii  those  who 
cannot  see  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  machine 
they  are  tending,  know  it,  and  because  of  it, 
we  can  forgive  them  if  they  but  tend  it  faith- 
fully. A  word  about  the  man  who  took  Tony 
under  the  arms.  Dr.  Rainsford  is  big  of 
stature,  as  of  heart  and  mind.  He  stands 
considerably  above  six  feet  in  his  stockinf^s. 
He  loves  a  juke,  and  used  to  tell  with  keen 
relish  of  the  procession  of  ragauiuihns  he 
found  trailing  him  on  First  Avenue  when  he 
first  came  here,  chanting  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  tin  pans  and  improvised  cymbals  : 
"  Won't  he  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother  when 
he  grows  up."  "Diose  were  the  days  when 
the  doctor's  athletic  training  came  in  handy 
at  times.  He  had  started  a  mission  school 
in  the  back  rooms  of  a  saloon  on  Avenue  A 
and  at  one  of  the  first  sessions  found  a  big 
ruffian  in  possession  greatly  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  teacher.  Told  to  go  out,  the  fellow 
informed  Dr,  Rainsford  with  an  oath  that  he 
would  see  him  further  first.  The  doctor 
talked  peaceably  enough  to  the  blackguard, 
hoping  to  avoid  a  disturbance,  but  when  he 
swi»re  at  him  af^ain.  gave  him  his  own  medi- 
cine in  a  blow  that  felled  him  like  an  ox, 
The  fellow  arose,  dazed  and  groping,  to  hnd 
the  doctor  standing  over  him,  ready  to  have 
it  out. 


•*  Have  you  got  enough  }  "  he  asked.  The 
man  cried  quits  and  went  his  way.  The 

Sunday  School  session  proCMded. 

A  week  later  there  was  another  fight.  The 
rector  started  in  to  clear  the  room,  persuasion 
having  failed,  and  found  the  burly  rullian  of 
the  previous  encounter  at  his  elbow. 

"  I  thought  I  was  in  for  it,"  he  said,  telling 
of  it,  "and  that  they  had  come  to  clean  me 
out  I  made  sure  my  back  was  free  and 
turned  upon  them.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
when  I  saw  my  customer  of  the  week  before 
grab  the  other  by  the  neck  and  rush  him  to 
the  door. 

"  *  Here,'  he  said,  firing  him  out,  '  the  rector 
and  I  can  clean  out  thb  sabon  1 '  That  was 
the  last  fight  we  had." 

Dr.  Rainsford  is  an  Irishman  bom.  His 
family  belongs  in  Dublin.  As  a  very  young 
man  he  came  to  Canada  with  a  party  of  emi- 
grants, and  having  seen  them  settled,  started 
across  the  States  from  St.  Paul  to  "  the  coast  " 
on  horseback,  a  hazardous  trip  on  which  his 
small  party  was  more  than  once  in  peril  of 
annihilation  from  roving  Indians.  The  pas- 
sion for  hunting,  which  made  him  run  this 
risk,  has  not  deserted  him  at  Jhe  age  of  fifty, 
but  the  work  of  St.  George's  parish  leaves 
him  but  little  time  to  indulge  in  it  these  times. 
Still,  once  in  a  while  he  slips  away  to  the 
Rockv  Mountains  with  his  bovs,  for  a  holi- 
day.  His  study  in  the  rectory,  in  fact,  every 
room  in  it,  bears  testimuuy  to  his  skill  with 
the  rifle.  Heads  of  elk,  grizzly,  and  mountain 
sheep  adorn  walls  and  shelves.  The  doctor 
thinks  out  his  sermons  under  a  battery  of 
guns,  any  one  of  which  has  a  story  to  teli  of 
hardships  joyfully  borne,  of  danger  and 
triumph.  And  he  remembers  them  well. 
Perhaps  they  help  the  sermon  go  straight  to 
the  mark. 

They  have  sometimes  done  so  in  a  way  to 
make  a  lot  of  people  wince.  There  are  some 
who  have  maintained  in  the  pa.st,  that  the 
doctor  was  not  shootinp:  at  the  right  mark  at 
all.  His  broad  churchmaaship,  which  recks 
little  of  forms  unless  like  barrels,  for  what 
they  contain,  has  oflfended  some,  the  radical* 
ism  of  his  Irish  blood  others.  Dr.  Rainsford 
is  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  cause  of  labor. 
Labor  men  do  not  always  agree  with  him,  but 
th^  hear  him  gladly,  respectfully,  even  lov- 
ingly, for  they  know  his  heart    His  brethren 
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in  the  cloth  may  aometiines  feel  nervous  in 
his  presence.   They  cannot  guess  where  he 

is  going  to  strike  next  and  make  the  dust  fly  ; 
but  his  great  work  no  one  questions.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  question  his  orthodoxy 
have  had  their  breath  taken  away  more  than 
once  when  St,  George's  stalwart  rector  has 
invaded  their  cherished  realm  of  theology,  as 
in  his  famous  series  of  Lenten  sermons  on  the 
Bible  a  while  ago,  and  shown  them  that  in 
real  loving  loyalty  to  the  truths  of  our  Chris* 
tian  faith,  he  has  no  superior  in  a  New  York 
pulpit  His  creed  he  summed  up  to  me  re- 
cently in  a  talk  we  had  about  St.  George's 
and  hs  problems: — 

*'  It  is  the  new  commandment.  Whatever 
H^ht  may  be  coming  to  us  in  the  future, 
whatever  it  may  have  in  store,  that  is  the 
message  for  to-day,  that  we  learn  to  love  one 
another." 

And  in  it  discordant  voices  are  silenced. 
It  is  the  sum  of  all. 


Going  by  St  George's  the  other  morning, 
the  invitation  that  is  all  too  rare  yet  on  church 

doors  in  New  York :  '*  Come  in,  rest  and 
pray  "  beckoned  me,  and  I  went  in.  Two  wor- 
shippers were  there  before  me,  both  women. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  lofty  building  I  saw  them 
dimly  in  their  pews.  One  was  old,  worn  with 
toil  and  care ;  but  the  deep  lines  in  her 
seamed  face  were  lines  of  peace.  The  other 
was  a  young  girl,  in  rich  clothing,  come  in  on 
her  way  out  shopping.  The  pocketbook  in 
her  gloved  hand  told  that  plainly  enough. 
Silently  the  two  knelt  with  bowed  heads. 
From  without  came  the  roar  of  the  great  city 
as  a  distant  confused  murmur.  A  little  spar- 
row twittered  in  one  of  the  windows  upon 
which  Tony  had  vented  his  spite.  To  the 
day  of  strife  and  of  hate  had  succeeded  the 
day  of  peace,  of  good  will.  The  old  and 
the  new,  the  yesterday  and  the  to-day,  had 
met  in  mutual  understanding  as  neighbor 
with  neighbor.   And  it  was  well 
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A TRAVELLER  arriving  in  England 
at  this  time  is  constantly  struck  with 
one  sentence  staring  at  him  from  bill- 
boardSf  from  -headlines  as  glaring  as  con> 
servattve  journalism  allows,  and  even  from 
the  more  serious  reviews  and  magazines. 
Everywhere  the  same  exhortation,  the  almost 
plaintive  cry,  "Wake  up,  England!"  This 
is  the  battle  call  of  a  great  army  composed 
of  all  clnsses  of  society  bent  upon  restraining 
the  steady  and  indubitable  relative  decline  in 
British  export  trade,  and  even  in  the  trade  of 
those  branches  of  home  consumption  subject 
to  foreign  competition.  It  has  taken  the  gov- 
erning^ mind  almost  ten  years  to  awake  to  the 
situation.  If  the  mind  of  the  laboring  man 
proves  as  sluggish  as  the  mind  of  the  social 
strata  above  him»  little  hope  remains  for  the 
retention  of  his  country's  industrial  supremacy. 


The  London  Times  led  off  a  few  months  aj^o 
with  a  strong  series  of  articles  by  an  anony- 
mous but  exceedingly  well-informed  writer 
who  took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  practice  of 
restricting  production  among  British  engi- 
neers. The  Daily  Mail  followed  with  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  perhaps 
the  best  trade  authority  in  the  land,  Mr.  Theo. 
Fielden,  editor  of  Fielderii  Magasine,  to  whose 
writings,  both  in  his  maj^azinc  and  in  the 
press,  I  am  much  indebted  for  information 
given  here. 

The  Daily  TeUgretph^  the  great  organ  of 
middle-class  England,  recently  said,  in  one 
of  a  scries  of  editorials:  — 

"  Upon  our  side  it  is  certain  that  British  manu- 
facturers must  be  more  willing  to  imitate  the  meth- 
ods of  their  rivals  if  they  cannot  outstrip  them  in 
ofigiaal  iaventioii.  Clients  at  home  will  have  to 
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aimi^Hy  their  specttcatiom  if  Eo^iflh  enterprise  is 

to  have  any  ch.incc  al  its  best  of  competing  with 
the  colossal  output  of  standard  makes  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Above  all,  die  obstructive  rules  of 
trade  unions  and  the  reluctance  of  the  trade-union 
worker  to  assist  in  speeding  up  the  work  imi>t  he 
swept  away.  Nations  have  always  developed  their 
highest  strength  in  overcoming  tiieir  most  danger- 
ous difficulties,  and  we  shall  6nd  in  the  very  sever- 
ity of  the  struggle  stimtilatiitg  compensations  of 
which  wc  little  dream." 

The  Spectator,  too,  in  fact  the  whole  British 
press,  has  fallen  to  discussing  the  subject. 

To  one  wdl  acqtiainted  with  the  slow  work- 
ing of  public  thought  in  Engtend  there  have 
been  many  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
this  trade  contest.  The  case  of  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  M.P.,  is  a  shining  one.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  the  marvellous  penetration 
of  German  manufactures,  not  only  into  the 
markets  which  Great  Britain  claimed  as  hers 
by  right  of  prior  occupation,  but  into  the  tight 
little  isle  itself,  came  to  be  generally  noticed. 
As  perhaps  the  earliest  inspiration  of  his  pub- 
He  career,  Sir  Howard  in  a  speech  at  West- 
minster told  his  parliamentary  colleagues  that 
this  Teutonic  triumph  was  due  to  the  ape-like 
imitativeness  of  the  Germans  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  inferior  imitations  ;  that  if  Eng- 
lishmen had  to  choose  knowingly  between  the 
home  and  the  foreign  made  article  there  would 
be  no  further  question  of  German  competition ; 
that  he  proposed  as  a  remedy  a  law  requiring 
all  foreii;n  manufactures  to  he  so  stamped  in 
plain  lettering.  Parliament  agreed  readily  to 
the  proposition.  Hence  it  happened  that  one 
fine  morning  John  Bull  discovered  staring  at 
him  from  every  corner  of  his  home,  his  shop, 
his  office,  the  significant  legend :  "  Made  in 
Germany."  The  result  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing revelation  of  the  inroads  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer  had  made.  It  was  probably  be> 
cause  it  proved  so  painful  that  the  law  was 
finally  repealed,  but  the  les.son  it  taught  sank 
deep  and  is  remembered  bitterly.  There  was 
at  the  time  some  satisfaction  in  the  knowU 
edge  that  the  things  "  made  in  Germany  "  were 
for  the  most  part  small  articles  for  d.iily  use, 
and  that  England  still  led  in  things  that  mat- 
tered. Here  came  further  revelations.  In 
hunying  the  railway  up  the  Nile  after  the 
capture  of  Omdurman,  where  speed  was  im- 
perative, the  British  Government  gave  the 


chief  bridge  contract  (over  the  Atbara  River) 

to  the  Fenroyd  Iron  Works  near  Philadelphia, 
over  the  heads  of  several  home  competitors. 
Oil,  the  clamor  and  outcry  which  arose  from 
the  English  press  at  the  time!  Americans 
in  England  at  the  time  will  never  forget  it. 
There  was  much  talk  of  national  shame, 
and  ashes  were  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the 
public  head.  Yet  the  American  hrm  agreed 
to  construct  the  bridge  within  seven  weeks, 
whereas  the  British  contracton  required  seven 
months. 

Even  this  was  not  the  end  of  sorrow.  A 
few  years  more  saw  American-built  locomo- 
tives hauling  trains  on  the  Midland  and  the 

Great  Northern  railroads,  the  first  American 
locomotives  used  in  England  since  the  forties. 
Further  still  the  conquerors  come,  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle  indeed.  Both  tiie  United 
States  and  Germany  have  long  since  passed 
Great  Britain  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. 

In  1891  the  output  of  steel  from  the  United 
States  was  in  advance  of  the  British  output 

by  five  million  tons,  and  Germany  came  sec- 
ond, still  a  million  tons  in  advance  of  the  old- 
tinve  leader.  Even  into  their  proud  shipyards 
Americans  come  and  undersell  them  in  steel 
ship  plates.  Very  lately  thousands  of  tons 
have  been  sold  to  the  Clyde  shipbuilders  for 
forward  delivery. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  has  again  amusingly 
come  to  the  fore  as  the  champicm  of  British 

trade.  He  wrote  a  stinging  public  letter  to 
Lord  Claud  H atnilton,  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Ea.stern  Kaiiway  Company,  upon  the  lack  of 
patriotism  shown  by  his  company  in  placing 
large  orders  for  steel  rails  and  fish  plates  with 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Lord  Claud's 
answer  is  instructive  and  significant.  Once 
again  Sir  Howard  has  unintentionally  opened 
English  eyes.  The  answer  probably  discloses 
a  typical  instance  of  the  unrcrvdiness  or  inabil- 
ity of  British  manufac  turers  to  meet  require- 
ments. The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
has  had  during  the  past  two  years  two  con* 
tracts  running  for  rails  and  chairs  with  one 
of  the  leading  British  steel  companies.  The 
final  deliveries  of  the  first  contract  were 
eleven  montiis  m  arrears,  of  the  second,  up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  not  a  single  rail  had 
been  delivered.  The  most  strenuous  efforts 
had  been  put  forth  by  the  directors  of  the 
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railroad  company,  but  a  deficiency  of  nine 
thousand  tons  is  shown,  with  the  natural 
consequences  that  very  great  delay  and  in^ 

convenience  have  been  caused  in  connec- 
tion with  the  maintenance  work  of  the  Une. 
To  use  Lord  Claud's  own  words,  the  direc- 
tors went  "  where  we  could  rely  upon  good 

materials  and  prompt  delivery  and  at  a  price 
below  what  we  would  have  had  to  pay  in 
England." 

Ttds  incident  brings  the  matter  down  to 
priraary  causes — in  fact,  the  primary  cause. 

This  cannot  be  said  to  lie  in  the  ignorance  of 
British  manufacturers,  lor  in  the  iron  and 
ated  industries,  those  most  seriously  threat^ 
ened,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  leadmg 

ironmasters  of  Eiij,'land  have  little  to  learn 
from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  The 
root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  British  workman 
himself.  Some  ascrihe  it  to  his  lack  of  am- 
bition. Others  say  that  he  has  no  conscience 
with  regard  to  his  employer.  And  others 
so  far  as  to  accuse  the  climate.  It  seems  hard 
to  blame  him  for  what  is  probably  only  the 
outcome  of  his  traditions  and  his  surround- 
inc^s.  Individually  lie  compares  favorably 
with  his  fellows  anywhere  in  the  world.  See 
how  he  prospers  when  he  goes  to  America. 
Some  of  the  best  workers  in  American  in^ 
dustries  are  British  bom.  Yet  the  facts  are, 
as  all  authorities  a|?ree,  that  while  both  in 
Germany  and  America  the  workmen  show 
the  keenest  deshre  to  do  as  mudi  and  as  well 
as  possible  within  a  given  time,  the  British 
laborer  seems  determined  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  shnrff^t  workinc;  day  obtain- 
able. This  absence  of  honorable  applica- 
tion is  best  made  evident  in  these  figures 
from  an  article  signed  "  Metallurgist "  in  a 
recent  number  ol  the  JromtMngtr:^ 

"  From  a  c.ircfiil  cnlctilition,  tnarle  nficr  compar- 
ing notes  with  other  observers,  and  taking  the  figures 
t  to  as  representing  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
British  workman,  I  consider  tlie  Swiss-German  as 
£urly  repmented  by  if  and  the  Yankee  by  z^." 

It  is  chiefly  to  arouse  this  sleeping  giant 

that  the  present  campaign  of  "Wake  up, 
I'ln Inland  !  "  is  waged.  \'et  of  course  many 
other  causes  arc  suggested  lor  the  decline. 
And  much  unsatisfactory  consolation  is  offered 
on  what  is  said  to  be  the  remaining  superior- 
ity of  British  productions  over  their  more 


successful  rivals.  But  for  an  outsider  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  believe  that  if,  for  instance, 

th  l  'MgUsh>made  locomotive  so  long  outlasts 
the  American,  English  railroads  would  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  the  "  machine-made  "  article 
from  afar  with  the  more  slowly  constructed 
"  hand-made  *'  engine  at  their  very  doors.  In 
the  discussions,  one  reads  a  great  deal  about 
the  advantages  that  the  Germans  have  in 
their  superior  technical  education,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  competing  with  the  natural  re- 
sources of  America,  of  the  standardization 
of  American  products  which  pives  them  a 
great  time  advantage  over  British  manufac- 
tures — where  each  locomotive  or  each  bridge 
must  be  built  according  to  spedal  stipulations, 
and  wherefore  a  stock  of  bridges,  waiting  only 
to  be  put  up,  cannot  be  kept  on  hand.  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  are  mentioned  a 
general  indisposition  to  adopt  improved  ap- 
pliances and  new  tools,  the  failure  to  adopt 
the  best  commercial  methods,  and  even  the 
great  battles  of  Cobden's  day  promise  to  be 
fought  again  over  the  cry  for  the  protection 
of  the  home  market  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer against  his  foreign  competitor.  This 
will  surely  be  one  of  the  leading  public  issues 
in  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  next  few 
years,  although  the  writer,  for  one,  betieves 
that  the  result  will  not  be  a  blind  wall  of  pro- 
tective tariff  limited  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  a  general  scheme  for  securing  advantages 
to  reciprocal  trade  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  her  colonies. 

After  all  these  subjects  ar;"  brii'^hed  aside, 
the  controversialists  come  down  to  thv  Icnrling 
issue  and  expend  must  of  their  ammunition 
on  it  This  is  the  restriction  of  output  due 
to  trade  unions  and  the  general  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work  which  the  British  laborer 
himself  displays.  It  is  confessed  even  by 
those  naturally  friendly  to  the  trade  unions 
and  with  full  admission  of  the  many  benefits 
that  the  working  classes  have  received  at  their 
hands,  that  they  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  the 
retrogression  of  British  industry.  Their  enor- 
mous power  hangs,  a  sullen  cloud,  over  the 
whole  industrial  world  here,  affecting  men 
and  masters  aUke.  If  you  blame  the  master 
for  his  out-of-date  factory  and  plant,  he  will 
answer  to  this  effect: — 

*'  Yes,  I  admit  they  are  behind  thetimes.  But 
they  earn,  as  they  have  earned  for  many  years. 
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a  fine  dividend  on  the  money  invested.  You 
know  all  of  this  talk  about  the  decline  of  our 

power  in  the  trade  of  the  world  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  idle.  It  is  in  g^etting  our  share  of 
the  great  increase  in  international  commerce 
that  the  fi-;urc,s  tell  against  us.  Eveiy  factory 
in  England  is  as  full  of  work  and  orders  as 
it  can  be.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  we 
should  increase  our  producing  jiower.  Why 
don't  we  ?  Well,  frankly,  I  for  one  am  afraid. 
My  little  fortune  now  is  secure.  Nothing  can 
affect  it.  Suppose  I  upset  the  present  satis* 
factory  condition  of  thin;^'^s  by  investing  ray 
earnings  in  a  much  larger  plant;  for  if  I 
rebuild  at  all,  it  must  be  with  all  of  my  own 
and  possibly  borrowed  capital.  No  sooner 
have  I  done  so  than  the  unions  for  some 
reason  or  another  will  call  out  the  men  on  a 
strike,  and  strikes  have  been  known  to  last 
here  for  years,  to  the  ruin  alike  of  the  roasters 
and  men.  No  man  who  suffered  through 
the  great  engineering  strike  of  a  few  years 
ago  caa  ever  fail  to  include  the  possibility 
of  its  repetition  in  bis  calculation  for  the 

future." 

The  discussion  brings  out  ample  blame  for 
the  masters  even  if  the  burden  of  the  changes 
seem  heavier  against  the  men.  They  arc 
accused  of  a  lack  of  a  conciliatoiT^  attitude, 
of  a  determined  reduction  of  pay  where  piece- 
work has  been  adopted,  in  order  to  cut  any 
ambitious  workman  back  to  bis  old  wage,  and 
to  obtain  a  greater  output  at  a  less  cost,  and 
of  engaging  in  Such  sharp  local  competitions 
with  each  other  as  to  prechide  the  possibility 
of  securing  the  perfect  plants  which  combined 
industries  in  the  United  States  enjoy. 

Still,  all  these  reasons  sink  into  small  signiB- 
cance  when  the  trade  union  is  fully  brought 
forward.  It  is  a  wonderful  story,  that  of  the 
development  of  the  Guild  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  Trade  Union  of  to-day,  one  much  too 
long  to  tell  here,  but  one  which  well  repays 
research  and  rcadint;.  The  bitter  warfare 
waged  by  capitalists  and  the  L^overnment 
against  workmen,  even  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  will  lead  the  sympathies  of 
any  unbiassed  investigator  to  the  side  of  the 
men.  For  years  it  was  unlawful  for  a  man 
to  belong  to  any  labor  organization  even  of 
the  most  simple  kind,  and  as  late  as  1830  men 
were  sentenced  to  penal  8€r\'itude  and  depor- 
tation on  the  slightest  proof  that  they  had 


lent  any  aid  or  taken  any  part  in  a  movement 
to  affect  the  wage  they  should  receive  or  the 
time  they  should  be  employed.   No  one  ac« 

quainted  with  the  past  can  withhold  his  sym- 
pathy from  the  trade  union  movement,  and  he 
must  have  seen  with  satisfaction  not  only  the 
frequent  successes  of  the  unions  in  obtaining 
a  full  share  of  the  advantages  of  improved 
trade,  but,  even  more  decidedly,  the  position 
of  comparative  independence  in  which  the 
individual  unionist  workingman  is  placed  in 
dealing  with  his  employer.  Speaking  broadly* 
the  efforts  of  the  unions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  labor  in  respect  of  remu- 
neration, of  sanitation,  and  of  freedom  from 
tho  r:  ks  of  accident  have  been  very  largely 
beneficial,  and  have  in  the  main  been  directed 
with  as  little  unwisdom  and  unworthy  motive 
as  could  be  expected.  And  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  hours  has  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  life  available  for  family  and  social  in- 
tercourse, for  wholesome  recreation,  and  even 
for  intellectual  improvement ;  and  this  is  well 
worth  some  economic  sacrifice. 

All  tiib  having  been  said,  quite  a  difTerent 
view  must  be  taken  of  the  general  direction 
given  by  many  British  trade  unions  to  the 
attitude  of  their  members,  during  the  hours 
of  labor.  Sympathy  will  not  remain  with 
the  unions  if  they  persist  in  shirking  their 
share  of  the  common  obligations  of  the  whole 
commercial  world.  They  have  taken  steps 
which  are  plainly  the  roost  shortsighted.  Per- 
haps the  chief  of  these  has  been  a  perni- 
cious opposition  not  only  to  all  labor-saving 
machinery,  but  to  all  saving  of  labor  as 
well.  The  British  artisan  is  restrained  from 
doing  his  best  because  his  trade  union  has 
set  a  limit  on  individual  production.  The 
temporary  ^mn  to  the  workingman,  even  if 
secured,  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  danger 
of  permanent  and  disastrous  loss. 

This  condition  of  things  is  receiving  the 
gravest  attention  from  the  best  minds  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  no  witness  of  this 
arou«ng  of  British  doggcdness  can  doubt  the 
result  that  it  will  bring.  These  men,  who 
have  set  the  sc.il  of  progress  on  all  nations, 
will  not  laL;  behind,  once  thev  reali/.e  thev  are 
assailed.  When  they  are  fully  awake  to  any 
danger,  they  meet  it  with  the  qualities  that 
have  conquered  the  world. 

London,  ELholaki^  Fa.  i. 
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HOW  THE  TRUTH  PAYS  IN  BUSINESS  AND  FRANKNESS 

BRINGS  DIRECT  RF.WARD  — Cf>OD  MORALS  HROU(niT 
BY  PUBUCm  —THE  CORPOlCVriON  AND  HONESTY  — 
THE  ONE  GREAT  INTRENCHMENT  OF  DISHONESTY 
LEFT    IS    THE    RICH    MAN'S    PART   IN  POLITICS 

BY 

HENRY  GRAFTON  CHAPMAN 


AS  a  matter  of  fact,  matters  improve  in 
a  matier-of-fact  way,  not  theatrically. 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  is  not 
governed  perfectly,  but  Tammany  Hall  can- 
not,  to-day,  steal  a  dollar  directly  from  the 
city.  Politicians  cannot  buy  a  voter,  and  be 
sure  that  he  will  "  stay  bought,"  and  that  the 
proper  vote  will  be  delivered.  Erobeule* 
ments  by  bank  oflioers  are  rarer,  and  they 
cannot  reach  any  ^reat  proportions,  where 
the  well-known  checks  that  have  been  devised 
to  prevent  them  are  systematically  applied, 
as  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  Alvord  and 
the  First  NatitmaL  Dishonest  failures  in 
business  are  fewer.  Patent  swindles  are  less 
common.  No  concern  which,  like  the  Merrit 
Investment  Company,  promises  ten  per  cent 
a  month  can  last  long.  Semi-fraudulent 
enterprises  of  all  sorts,  for  obtainincj  money 
under  prcteiux's  that  are  mr>re  or  less  false, 
are  dilTicuk  to  start,  and  hard  to  maintain. 
There  is  a  distinct  decline  in  the  number 
of  swindles  and  financial  delusions.  And 
even  schemes  started  under  the  impulse  of 
sincere  but  misguided  enthusiasm,  like  the 
Cumberland  Gap  affair,  will  never  again  be 
as  common  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLICITY 

Publicity  and  exposure  arc  ilic  great  safe- 
guards. One  may  deplore  the  impudence  of 
the  press  in  dra^^ng  scandals  into  view, 
but  the  modern  newspaper  must  l)e  taken 
with  the  delects  of  its  good  qualities.  It 
drags  everything  into  view.  If  in  private 
concerns  the  newspapers  are  impudent,  in 
frauds  that  concern  the  public  they  are  vitji- 
lant.  I'.xposure  to  daylight  is  the  best  dis- 
infectant ol  all  rottenness. 


All  alon^  the  line  of  commercial  and  polit- 
ical honesty  there  has  been  improvement. 
Less  is  wasted,  less  is  stolen.  Real  reform 
is  slowly  and  steadily  at  work. 

How  has  the  improvement  taken  place? 
What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  the 
actions,  that  have  helped  to  better  things? 
There  has  been  no  end  of  groping  about  in 
this  matter.  Much  harm  has  been  done  with 
the  best  intentions ;  mnch  good  lias  come 
about,  incidentally,  or  accidentally,  as  it  were. 
If  one  can  hit  upon  some  notion  as  to  the 
kind  of  actions  that  have  turned  out  well, 
time  can  be  saved  by  pushing  these,  and 
lettini;  the  rest  pjo. 

Let  us  jump  in  mcdias  res» 

In  the  days  of  Jay  Gould  men  of  high 
finance  did  business  without  rules  of  any 
description.  Few  of  his  disci|)les  arc  left; 
they  have  been  balked  bv  an  ei:;otism  wiser 
than  theirs.  There  was  a  bad  period  among 
the  retail  merchants,  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  t^ood  business  to  deceive  the  public, 
till  cei  tain  houses  like  that  of  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  to  take  a  well-known  e.xample,  with 
this  wiser  egotism  built  up  a  great  fortune 
by  giving  the  public  exactly  what  they  said 
they  would,  and  the  best  merchants  have 
done  the  same  ever  since.  1  liirtv  years  ago 
an  advertisement  was  assumed  to  be  a  hum- 
bug. Advertising  is  now  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  the  men  who  arc  at  the  head  of 
it  receive  larij;e  and  we  ll-earned  salaries  for 
telling  the  public  (in  so  attractive  a  way  that 
their  advertisements  are  good  reading)  the 
exact  truth  about  what  their  employers  have 
to  sell. 

Jout  Jialisni  is  not  \'et  out  of  the  wood.  Rut 
newspapers.,  naturally,  are  nut  all  at  the  same 
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point.  Some  are  floundering  in  the  worst 
stage  of  unrestrained  egotism,  the  stage 
where  people  stop  at  nothing  which  they 
think  will  pay,  and  hope  the  plan  will  work. 
But  it  is  a  plan  that  never  has  worked,  for 
any  lent^^th  of  time,  and  tlicrc  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  work  liere.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  newspapers  which  have  dis- 
covered the  commercial  value  of  facts,  and 
the  commercial  wilue  of  telling  the  truth. 
The  result  is  that  our  best  American  news- 
papers arc  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  question  of  fraud  in  business  is  more 
intricate.  In  a  small,  homogeneous  people, 
all  of  whom  have  the  same  traditions,  and 
who  have  reached,  so  to  speak,  the  same 
point  of  ethics,  conscience  may  be  success- 
fully appealed  to.  But  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  men  of  widely  different  views  meet  on 
equal  terms,  conscience  offers  little  or  no 
security.  • 

Assuming  that  there  is  an  average  standard 
of  well-doing,  there  arc  many  people  who  must 
be  taught  lessons.  Foreigners,  who  try  to 
succeed  by  thievish  methods  in  business,  and 
shysterish  practices  in  law,  which  they  seem 
to  connder  legitimate  commercial  warfare,  are 
being  taught  a  lesson.  Ring  and  job  politi- 
cians, w  ho,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  think 
their  methods  immoral,  are  gradually  being 
taught  a  lesson. 

ENGLISH  AM)  AMERICAN  HOVESTV 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  understand 
why  Englishmen,  when  I  asked  them  for  a 
frank  opinion,  would  tell  me  tiiat  American 

business  methods  were  quite  different  from 
the  English  and  much  mnrc  imnim  al;  while 
American  merchants  would  say  that  English- 
men were  willing  to  do  abominable  things, 
and  were  much  less  reliable  than  Americans. 
The  fact  is  that  each  side  comes  into  the 
market  to  do  business  on  their  own  theories, 
and  they  sometimes  fail  to  agree  as  to  what 
is  fair  and  what  is  not.  Each  seems  to  the 
other  unreliable  ])eeause  they  do  not  know 
what  to  expect.  They  do  not  like  one  an- 
other's mental  atmosphere,  and  they  upbraid 
one  another  when  there  is  not  really  any  ex- 
ceptional immorality  on  either  side. 

There  is  no  more  moral  ohliquitv  over  here 
than  there  is  abroad.  1  here  arc  a  great 
many  actions  for  which  Europeans  luve  no 


name  when  they  are  committed  by  certain 
people,  and  the  number  of  those  people  is 
large.  The  constitution  of  their  society  is, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  to  bring  about  the 
mediaeval  and  thoroughly  abominable  result, 
that  it  is  actually  better  that  some  evil  doings 
should  not  be  known,  than  that  they  should 
be  made  public.  Appearances  must  be  kept 
up.  In  this  country  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  if  we  have  had 
a  brilliant  reputation  for  fraud,  I  believe  it 
arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  we  have  every 
reason  for  exposing  fraud  and  no  reason  at 
all  for  covering  it  up.  We  stigmatize  fraud 
wherever  we  find  it;  moreover,  we  know  it 
when  we  see  it,  and  call  it  by  its  right  name, 
and  come  down  on  it  no  matter  who  does  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  Europe  finds  out  how  bad 
we  are  unless  it  is  because  we  tell  them  our- 
selves, and  if,  knowing  how  important  appear- 
ances are  to  the  very  existence  of  European 
institutions,  we  are  simple-minded  enough  to 
believe  that  Europeans  are  as  honest  as  they 
say  they  are.  the  more  fools  we.  Yet  the 
point  is  not  how  bad  wc  are  at  the  moment, 
but  what  we  are  doing  to  make  things  better, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  tiiis  matter  we  have 
got  on  the  right  track.  We  have  plenty  of 
small  tentative  shams,  but  we  have  no  one 
great  authorized  official  sham  to  ease  things 
off.  Wc  are  really  fighting  out  real  things 
on  rock-bottom  fact  It  is  a  long,  hard  pro- 
cess and  it  hurts,  but  every  gain  is  a  real 
gain. 

There  are  not  a  few  Americans  who  say 
that  business  morality  in  this  country  is  low. 

But  business  cannot  be  done  upon  a  basis  of 
immorality  and  dishonesty.  That  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  To  do  business  you 
must  have  rules  and  those  rtiles  must  be  kept ; 
but  business  may  bc  done  upon  any  under- 
standing; <'ne  chooses  to  adojit.  When  bu.si- 
ness  is  done  on  a  purely  egotistic  basis,  it 
becomes  commercial  war.  This  cannot  be 
prevented.  But  in  war  men  will  enku^e 
the  limits  of  deception.  War  measures,  such 
as  false  sallies,  misleadinar  despatches  in- 
tended to  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  dip- 
lomatic evasions,  frank,  false  answers  to 
impertinent  questions,  will  be  used  and  will 
be  considered  entirely  proper.  Commercial 
business  has  resolved  itself,  largely,  into 
frank  commercial  warfare.    The  system 
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works  well   It  pushes  things  ahead;  it  is 

recognized  by  every  one,  and  nobody  is 
ashamed  of  it.  It  cannot  be  inlrinsically 
immoral,  and  it  can  look  or  seem  immoral 
only  to  some  one  who  does  not  understand 
it  and  is  filled  with  a  sentimental  morality  of 
a  different  kind. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  system  is  by  any 
means  perfect  as  yet.  Some  men  will  do,  in 
bttsiness,  what  corresponds  to  the  poisoning 
of  wells  in  war.  The  proper  mean  of  con^ 
duct  is  still  working  itself  out. 

The  tendency  uf  ])Uiiiiicss  men  is  to  pro- 
tect themselves  agaiiist  traud,  rather  than  to 
leave  the  matter  open,  and  hope  that  they 
will  not  be  swindled.  This  is  the  safest  and 
the  cheapest  method.  It  makes  provision 
for  the  worst  that  may  happen,  and  in  most 
cases  prevents  it. 

The  country  is  full  of  ambitious  mcn«  who 
will  not  let  small  scruples  stand  in  their  way. 
Force  is  their  instrument,  and  furce  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  ever  kept  them  in  order. 
In  the  aristocracies  from  which  we  are  de- 
scended the  force  was  all  on  one  side  and 
the  obedience  all  on  the  other.  In  our 
democracy  the  force  is  diffused.  Each  set 
of  interests  has  a  share  of  it,  to  keep  the 
rest  in  order.  Everylxidy  is  in  business,  and 
has  sovereign  interests  of  his  own.  Ambi- 
tious sovereigns,  on  any  scale,  may  turn  up 
at  any  moment,  and  we  must  be  ready  for 
them  when  they  come.  We  give  up  trust  in 
the  consciences  of  other  people  as  a  protec- 
tion. 

CONSCIE.NCES  AND  CORPORATIONS 

The  individual  conscience  is  unreliable. 

It  has  always  been  unreliable.  Kings  have 
always  had  a  bad  reputation  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  jironiises,  and  we  now  have  kint^s  on 
every  iiaiid.  Corporations  have  d»)ne  nmch 
in  the  way  of  setting  examples,  and  teaching 
principles,  which  individuals  ha\ x  been  com- 
pelled to  reco2:ni7c  and  follow.  At  first  these 
legal  persons  seemed  inhuman.  It  was  said 
they  had  no  souls.  A  man  could  be  flattered 
by  promises  of  heaven,  or  frightened  by 
threats  of  hell,  but  a  corporation  could  neither 
go  to  heaven  nor  be  damned.  It  was  a  thing 
altogether  oi  this  world,  and  had  to  take  all 
its  rewards  and  punishments  here.  It  was 
almost  as  much  of  a  monster  as  the  modern 
trust,  for  it  did  its  business  among  men  on  a 


purely  selfish  basis,  looking  out  for  its  own 
interests  first,  and  men  even  said  tliat  it  had 

no  soul.  Yet  the  creatures  prospered,  and 
ended  by  driving  individual  competitors  to 
adopt  their  methods  and  acknowledge  them. 
Obviously  there  cannot  be  two  ways  of  doing 
business  successfully  where  corporations  con- 
trol the  crreater  part  of  it. 

Old  Eu^rlish  landlords  might  remit  or  en- 
force the  payment  of  their  rents  as  their 
vicars  moved  them,  but  now  all  large  private 
concerns  are  run  as  if  they  were  corporations, 
:ind  the  small  men  follow  the  examples  of 
the  large.  They  must  do  it,  or  perish,  for 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

When  the  oid*time  empk^er  had  satisfied 
his  conscience  with  a  few  visits  to  sick  em- 
ployees, a  few  stray  leniencies,  and  a  Christ- 
mas turkey  (if  he  was  exceptionally  generous), 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  good  enough.  He 
had  been  c;ood  cnouf^h  to  save  his  sou!,  but 
not  to  help  his  business.  Cor]K)rati(nis  found 
that  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  be  chari- 
table, and  they  discovered  ti»t  it  was  profita- 
ble to  be  decent.  For  their  own  sakes  they 
began  to  treat  their  employees  as  well  as  it 
is  possible  to  treat  them  under  our  social 
system  of  free  contract,  and  both  they  and 
their  wage-earners  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discox'i-r-," 

On  the  other  side,  as  between  the  c(M  pora- 
tion  and  the  public,  both  have  gamed,  it  is 
recognized  that  oU  William  H.  Vanderbilt's 
"The  public  be  damned,"  is  good  corpora- 
tion ethics  —  when  occasion  requires  it.  This 
wi[)cs  out  all  resentment  in  case  of  real 
straits,  and  all  sentimental]^  in  case  of  im- 
position. We  all  know  that  a  corporation 
cannot  run  .at  a  loss,  and  do  not  c.\j>cct  that 
it  shall.  We  know  that  the  compaiiv  may 
try  to  impose  on  us  and  we  will  nut  put  up 
with  it.  In  the  first  case  the  remedy  is  tol- 
erance, in  the  second  it  is  a  prompt  resort  to 
force,  which  is  the  only  proper  remedy  for 
all  impositions. 

Pure  business  interest  and  economy  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  betterments. 

}  K.\i  riCAL  TEMPERANCE  REFORM 

And  what  has  turned  out  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  real  temperance  movement? 
Simply  that  no  raihtiad,  street'car,  steamboat, 
or  telegraph  company,  no  manufacturing  con- 
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cern  or  printing-house  will  to-day,  if  they  can 
help  it,  employ  a  man  who  is  a  regular  drinker, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  drunkard.  Safety  first 
forced  this  action  on  certain  occupations  and 
others  have  followed  out  of  economy,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  no  concern  will  be 
able  to  afford  to  employ  the  man  who  drinks. 

The  same  thing  works  in  higher  lines. 
Stockbrokers  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  tipsy 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tbcy  lose 
their  clients.  An  old  Wall  Street  man  said 
to  me  the  other  day  that  the  yovmp^  men  did 
not  drink  in  the  morning,  as  they  ubcd  to. 
Transactions  are  made  in  the  fraction  of  a 
secondhand  a  man  cannot  afford  to  hr  1  ink. 

Among  real  estate  men  it  used  !■  be  the 
custom  to  seal  every  lease  with  a  drink.  Jhe 
fashbn  has  gone  out  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice among  many  kinds  of  commercial  travel- 
lers to  make  sales  over  a  bar.  This  is  still 
dfuip  in  Western  towns,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lu  liie  ciUcs ,  but  the  president  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  told  me  that;  within 
the  month,  he  had  instructed  his  salesmen  to 
do  no  business  in  bar-rooms  in  any  city. 

These  things,  which  are  but  examples  that 
can  be  duplicated  in  any  line  of  life,  go  to 
show  that  real  improvement  comes  along  the 
track  of  commercialism,  rather  than  that  of 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  Means,  in  his  "  Industrial  Freedom," 
says  that  no  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  tiie  construction  of  laws  will  avail  in  the 
absence  of  an  increase  of  intei^rity  and  hon- 
esty among  men.  "  Moreover,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  ethics  to  substitute 
reason  for  authority,  persuasion  for  force." 
Very  good,  but  even  Mr.  Mcan.s  seems  to 
recognize  that  one  must  bep:in  with  force. 
By  and  by  one  may  get  to  a  point  where  rea- 
son and  persuasion  can  be  substituted  for  it 
Ethical  analyses  are,  in  practice,  academic 
and  without  power.  The  f)bject  of  ethics  is 
that  no  wrong  should  be  done,  and  knowing 
that  many  people  will  do  wrong  if  they  can, 
we  try  to  stop  them  in  the  best  available  way. 
The  actual  order  of  all  ethical  progress  on  the 
part  of  dan^i^eroiis  people  has  always  been  first, 
enforced  good  conduct,  and  next  a  dying  out 
of  the  feeling:s  that  inspired  the  bad  conduct 
when  it  was  possible* 

Physical  vinlence  and  the  abii>e  (if  bodily 
strength  and  brute  courage  were  not  abol- 


ished by  persuasion,  but  by  the  united  force 
of  numbers  of  weaker  individuals.  The  indi- 
vidual bully  was  not  overcome  by  reasoning 
with  him,  but  by  nuking  his  strength  of  no 
use  to  him.  So  long  as  a  quality  either  of 
body  or  mind  is  useful  and  successful,  noth- 
ing will  prevent  some  men  from  using  it. 
Fraud  is  intellectual  violence,  and  the  cure 
for  it  is  force.  If  the  fraudulently  inclined 
person  is  to  be  done  away  with,  he  must  be 
treated  as  the  bully  was  treated.  Hi.s  art 
must  be  made  of  no  use  to  him.  Then  he 
will  knock  under  and  do  what  he  can  for  him- 
self with  such  of  his  remaining  faculties  as  he 
is  allowed  to  use.  Furthermore,  his  ftaudu- 
lent  propensities  will  die  out  from  disuse,  and 
he  and  his  kind  will  end  by  becoming  as  de- 
centiy  honest  as  the  bully  b  decenUy  peace- 
able. 

It  is  a  question  of  taming  predatory  natures. 
Civilizatinn  has  tamed  the  human  brute,  who 
now  behaves  iumseil  except  when  he  is  drunk. 
It  has  now  undertaken  to  tame  people  of  brutal 
intelligence,  and  creatures  are  tamed  by  im- 
pressing it  upon  them  that  resistance  is 
useless.  To  reason  with  them,  to  persuade 
tfiem,  to  trust  their  consciences,  is  the  very 
thing  that  these  creatures  want  you  to  do. 
So  long  aa  we  use  these  methods  they  are 
safe. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
much  more  elevated  and  delightful  thing  to 
reason  with  a  man  and  persuade  him,  than  it  is 
to  u.se  force  u\xyn  him,  and  not  only  is  it  more 
elevated  but  it  is  cheaper.  Everything  is  in 
favor  of  that  metiiod  if  it  would  only  answer^ 
but  it  does  not  answer. 

FKAL  I)  UNDER  CONTROL 

So  we  get  together  and  devise  a  system, 
designed  to  do  for  fraud  and  cunning  what 
an  eflicient  police  force  has  done  for  brute 

strength. 

The  time  will  never  come  when  men  will 
not  have  to  trust  one  another  in  some  way. 
It  will  always  be  possible  for  a  man  to  com* 

mit  one  or  tuo  frauds,  just  as  it  is  now  possi- 
ble for  any  man  to  go  out  with  a  revolver  and 
kill  one  or  two  people  whenever  he  chooses. 
Real  improvement  consists  in  getting  fraud 
down  to  that  basis.  Here,  for  e.vample,  are 
some  pioneer  attempts  in  that  direction.  To 
begin  with,  we  have  the  criminal  code  where 
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the  provision  is  made  for  dealing  with  such 
otnrioiift  conventional  f imitds  aa  can  be  found 
out  or  proved  by  legal  evidence.   Next  come 

laws  ;irr\-idiu^  (or  the  investigation  of  the 
affairs  ot  financial  institutions  and  corpora- 
tions ;  laws  regulating  the  investment  of  trust 
fundSt  the  examination  and  bonding  of  offi- 
dalsy  the  inspection  of  foods  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  are 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  wiU  always  be,  in  every  line,  some  men 
who  will  try  to  be  dishonest.  But  these  pub- 
lic laws  do  not  furnish  a  complrtc  defence, 
and  every  branch  of  activity  tries  to  drop 
around  it  a  torpedo  netting  of  a  finer  mesh 
than  is  provided  for  their  protection  by  the 
puSUc  Uw.  Labor  unions  are  a  police 
against  the  possible  oppression  of  employers. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  those  bodies. 
I  merely  point  out  their  relation  to  ramUna- 
tions  of  very  different  kinds.  Surety  com- 
panies are  a  police  combined  with  insurance 
against  dishonest  officials  and  irresponsible 
contractors.  Fire  insurance  companies  in 
refusing  to  take  moral  hazards  act  also  as  a 
police  against  arson,  a  crime  which  combines 
force  with  a  fraud.  Merchants  have  the  best 
fraud  police.  They  have  their  regular  detec- 
tive agencies,  in  thdr  Duns  and  Bradstreets, 
they  have  their  private  detectives  in  the  shape 
of  their  credit  men.  They  also  have  credit 
guaranty  c(jmi")anics  —  a  modern  invention. 
Their  enemies  arc  people  who  try  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  credit  on  the  smallest 
possible  foundation,  and  they  thwart  them 
down  to  a  percentage  which,  barring  acci- 
dents, they  can  now  calculate  in  advance. 

Quite  lately  the  bankers  and  financial  insti- 
tutions have  invented  what  th^  call  an  Audit 
Company,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  know 
the  real  value  of  corporate  properties,  and  the 
character  of  new  ventures.  It  will  be  a  police 
against  their  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the 
investing  public. 

These  devices  are  not  laws,  but  they  are 
mechanical  contrivances  under  the  law  which 
forestall  injury.  They  show  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  business  world,  so  far  as  fraud  is 
concerned,  is  at  this  moment  concentrated 
upon  makinp:  it  impossible  for  any  one,  no 
matter  how  dishonest  he  would  like  to  be,  to 
go  into  business  and  thrive  on  dishonesty,  and 
every  year  it  becomes  harder  for  the  bully  of 


fraud  and  deception  to  impose  upon  his 
neighbors. 

Naturally  enough,  the  advance  has  been 

(greatest  where  direct  interests  were  affected, 
and  when  results  could  be  clearly  seen  and 
felt.  Where  interests  are  only  indirectly 
concerned,  people  are  both  blind  and  lazy, 
and  matters  are  allowed  to  take  theur  course. 

This  is  the  case  where  business  and  poli- 
tics overlap,  and  here  the  sword-point  of 

fraud  finds  a  weak  spot  in  the  defensive 
armor  of  the  people,  and  wounds,  in  their 
vitals,  our  public  institutions. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  enemy,  in 
this  case,  is  not  a  habitual  criminal,  but  the 
man  who  stands  high  in  business  affairs,  the 
banker,  the  director  of  great  corporations, 
who  is  supposed  to  embody  the  best  morality 
of  the  day;  who  follows  it,  too  (in  other 
lines),  and  exacts  it  scrupulously  from  others. 

More  than  one  business  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  finance  has  told  me  that  he  not  only 
considered  it  perfectly  proper  to  influence 
legislation  by  the  use  of  money,  but  that  he 
would  consider  himself  to  blame  if,  when 
occasion  seemed  to  require  it,  he  should  hesi- 
tate to  do  so. 

Their  position,  as  one  of  them  graphically 
put  it  to  me,  is  this  :  "  I  am  the  trustee  for 
the  interests  of  my  stockholders.  When  I 
see  a  lot  of  scamps  plotting  Uy  put  through 
a  law  that  will  cost  my  compaity  a  hundred 
thousand  dolkrs,  and  know  that  five  thousand 
will  stave  them  off  for  a  year,  do  you  suppose 
I  hesitate  to  pay  it  ?  I  think  no  more  of  it 
than  of  throwing  out  a  lap-robe  to  a  pack  of 
wolves." 

That's  the  commercial  ethics  of  politics  in 

a  nutshell. 

Little  or  no  machinery  exists  to-day  for 
dealing  with  such  people.  At  present  no 
moral  or  religious  influences  have  any  effect 
on  them,  and  cannot  eradicate  them.  As 
well  try  to  draw  stumps  with  a  corkscrew. 
They  think  what  they  do  is  right.  They  are 
accustomed  to  pay  for  what  they  want,  and 
they  pay  here,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  way 
out  of  the  present  difficulty. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  a  wider  and  deeper 
significance  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Men  who  work  with  money  have  always 
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bribed  poorer  men,  but  their  bribery  has  not 
always  meant  what  it  means  here.  For  here 
it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  private  morality, 
more  even  than  a  public  matter, —  it  involves 
a  social  question  of  the  highest  kind.  It 
represents,  in  our  democracy,  the  autocratic 
determinatioa  of  those  who  can  do  it,  to  have 
things  their  own  way  in  spite  of  current 
morality,  in  spite  of  established  law,  and  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  will  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  instinct  of  the 
owners  and  handlers  of  ca{)ital  to  keep  legis* 
lation  on  a  money  basis  is,  for  their  present 
purposes,  unwise.  For  who  can  tell,  in  these 
times  of  populism,  what  an  honest  legibiature 
may  do?  But  a  dishonest  one  does  what  it 
is  paid  to  do. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lep^ishtion  for  which 
capitalists  pay  is  on  the  whole  good  lor  our 
social  scheme  as  it  now  runs.  It  is  favi»able 
to  property,  to  business  and  vested  interests 
uf  all  kindsi  and  opposed  to  populistic 
experiments. 

But  vested  interests  always  assume  that 
things  as  th^  stand  are  right*  and  that  they 
are  fixed,  and  this  the  unprejudiced  outsider 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
know  to  be  false.  Things  must  move  on; 
experiments  must  be  tried;  the  will  of  tlie 
people  must  be  done. 

Not  all  attacks  on  vested  ric^hts  are  honest, 
n  *  all  are  wise;  but  some  are  honest,  and 
some  are  wise,  and  the  power  of  modifying 
vested  rights*  which  have  come  to  appear 
unjust,  must  be  preserved.  People  have  the 
ri'^ht  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  resisted  only 
by  arguments  and  by  votes.  If  we  can  put 
our  finger  on  any  autocratic  use  of  argumenta- 
tive power  we  will  have  found  the  enemy  of 
the  popular  will.  In  this  country  it  is  the 
bribin;^  of  Iccc'slatures.  for  tliis  deliberate, 
consistent,  regular,  annual  fraud,  committed 
by  men  of  the  highest  financial  and  social 
standing,  is  the  democratic  representative  of 
that  aristocratic  imposition  from  which  we 
escaped  when  we  freed  this  country. 

This  use  of  arbitrary  power  will  be  stopped 
in  the  end  if  it  takes  a  revolution  to  do  it. 
PopuUstic  demagop:ucs  make  all  sorts  of  mis- 
takes, and  mislead  their  adherents,  and  set 
back  their  own  cause  by  complicating  it  with 
schemes  that  are  as  essentially  dishonest 


as  the  methods  they  attack.  But  they  make 
no  mistake  when  they  point  to  the  purcliase 
of  law.  and  say  that  there  is  the  citadel  in 

whieii  arbitrary  power  has  taken  refuge,  and 
which  must  be  captured  before  the  next  «>tep 
in  the  development  of  justice  can  take  place. 

THE  PRESENT  PROBLEM 

In  the  meantime  the  question  is  to  discover 
right  methods  of  deahng  with  the  difficulties 
that  are  now  troubling  so  many  patriotic 
Americans.  They  see  very  serious  social 
troubles  ahead,  and  month  by  month  we  find 
them  asking  whether  this  country  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  them  or  will  go  to  pieces 
under  the  strain.  To  them  the  outlook  is 
black.  Their  own  methods  do  not  seem  able 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  must  come  up. 
The  new  arithmetic  which  founds  morality 
in  egotism  seems  to  them  tiie  worst  of  all. 
They  are  mistaken.  The  hateful  remedy  will 
destroy  the  evil.  What  they  suspect  and 
repudiate  can  handle  the  tilings  thev  fear. 
What  IS  wanted  is  that  the  minority  ol  power 
should  not  stand  still  to  meet  the-  advance  of 
popular  enlightenment,  but  should  make  an 
orderly  retreat,  and  surrender,  with  as  e^ood 
a  grace  as  may  be,  such  strongholds  of  social 
institution  and  such  vested  rights  as  are 
fotmd  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  growing  sense 
of  justice.  If  they  do  this,  and  recognize  that 
this  is  a  battle  in  which  the  people  will  stop 
at  nothing,  then  a  measurement  of  strength 
may  serve  better  than  an  actual  trial  of  it; 
and  the  great  social  revolution  that  is  ever 
going  on,  and  which  is  at  present  directed 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  money,  may 
continue  to  be  bloodless. 

We  have  a  long  national  life  before  us. 
We  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  deal  with 
this  affair.  We  cannot  expect  money  to  with- 
draw, and  leave  ])ropci  ty  rights  at  the  mercy 
of  social  experimentalists;  but  wisdom  may 
dictate  moderation,  and  conscience  will  here 
and  there  have  a  say.  Here  as  everywhere 
arbitrary  power  is  doomed  in  the  end.  This 
is  a  large  and  a  rich  country,  but  there  is  not 
in  it  property  enough  to  repay  the  inhabitants 
for  the  existence,  in  any  corner  of  it,  of  a 
source  of  arbitrary  power.  Such  a  source 
now  exists,  and  the  iight  against  it  is  on. 
The  new  century  will  witness  the  struggle. 
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TELEPHONING  3000  MILES 

THE  SUcrESSFfl.  riFVlCF.  OF  DR.  PUPIN.  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSm".  WHEREBY 
A  CO.W  I  RSA  l  loX  MAY  BE  HELD  FRf^T  NEW  YO»K  TO  LOXlH)N,  OR  FROM 
MEW  YORK,  TO  SAN  FRANUSCO  — BOUGil  1   BY  THE  BELL  TELtPiiU.NE  COMPANY 

BY 

WILLIAM  ARNOLD  ANTHONY 


A MOST  important  invention  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of  Co> 
I umbia University ,  N cw  York, whereby 
the  telephone,  overland  or  submarine,  may  be 
used  over  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  invention  of  prodigious 
importance,  for  it  is  commercially  practicable. 
It  has  already  been  bought  by  the  Rcll  Tele- 
phone Company  —  whether  to  develop  or  to 
suppress  will  be  seen. 

By  applying  the  invention  to  a  telephone 
line  a  man  in  New  York  may  talk  with  a  man 
in  San  Francisco ;  and,  by  applying  it  to  a 
submarine  cable,  a  conversation  may  be  held 
between  New  York  and  London.  If  tele* 
phone  service  becomes  cheap,  as  sometime 
it  mn?;t,  the  possibilities  of  this  extension  of 
its  uscfuhicss  are  unlimited.  The  most  im- 
aginative mind  can  hardly  foresee  what  new 
conveniences  and  pleasures  may  come  of  it 
Moreover,  the  telephonic  transmission  of 
sound  over  short  distances  or  over  reasonably 
long  ones  —  say  a  few  hundred  miles  —  may 
be  made  much  more  distinct  than  they  now 
are*  A  conversation  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  may  be  as  easily  heard  as  a  conver- 
sation between  two  parts  of  the  .same  city. 

And  the  invention  is  so  simple  that  to  per- 
sons who  know  little  about  electricity  it  seems 
incredible.  The  device  consists  of  putting 
coils  of  wire  at  certain  intervals  about  the 
wire  which  transmits  the  waves  of  sound. 
This  device  makes  a  difference  in  the  vibrft- 
tions  and  preserves  them  a  j;reater  distance. 

The  imperfcclions  nf  cleLtrical  conductors 
ha\  e  hitiicrto  limited  the  distances  over  which 
telephonic  conversation  can  be  carried  on. 
On  long  lines  of  wire  the  waves  gradually 
decay  and  become  too  feeble  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  receiving  apparatus.    It  had  been 


suggested  thai  by  introducing  frequent  in- 
duction coils  into  the  circuit  some  improve- 
ment  might  be  made,  but  the  theory  had  never 
been  worked  out  by  a  mathematical  for- 
mula«  and  various  attempts  had  failed  for 
this  reason. 

Dr.  Pupin  began  his  experiments  by  observ- 
ing the  propagation  of  a  wa%'e  along  a  cord. 
Suppose  that  a  long  cord  be  attached  to  some 
mechanism  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  and 
that  we  wbh  to  transmit  motion  to  this  mech- 
anism by  vibrating  the  end  of  the  cord  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower :  everybody  knows  that 
if  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  be  rapidly  shaken 
a  wave  will  travel  up  it,  and  reaching  the  top 
will  jerk  the  mechanism  back  and  forth,  and 
might  thus  produce  the  desired  motion,  in  a 
properly  designed  machine.  If  the  cord  be  a 
very  light  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  swing 
it  violently  to  and  fro  in  order  that  the  jerks 
at  the  top  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  appre- 
ciable effect.  If  the  space  around  the  cord 
were  filled  with  water  instead  of  air,  agitate 
the  lower  end  as  violently  as  we  might,  the 
waves  would  quickly  die  out,  and  none  of  the 
energy  given  to  the  cord  would  reach  the  top. 
Substitute  a  heavy  cord  for  the  H-ht  one.  A 
comparatively  small  wave  started  in  i>uch  a 
cord  would  affect  the  mechanism  at  the  top. 
If  we  make  Ae  COrd  heavy  enough,  we  may 
transmit  the  power  to  the  top  by  so  small  a 
to-and-fro  movement  that  even  in  water  it 
would  not  be  lost.  But  we  need  not  use  a 
continuously  heavy  cord.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  load  it  at  intervals  with  leaden  wcic^hts. 
Fvery  electrician  knows  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  a  conductor  wound  in  a  close  coil  has 
something  of  the  properties  of  a  heavy  body. 
It  is  difficult  to  start  a  current  in  such  a  coil, 
just  as  it  is  difficult  to  start  a  heavy  body  into 
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motion ;  but,  once  started,  it  is  also  difficult  to 

stop  it. 

With  the  effect  of  tiic  loaded  cord  in  mind. 
Dr.  Tupin  concluded  that  if  he  loaded  an 
electric  current  by  making  it  flow  through  a 
conduction  that  is  at  intervals  coiled  into  close 
coils,  he  would  accomplish  the  same  result 
with  a  far  lesser  current;  and  that  far  less 
energy  would  be  frittered  away  in  overcom- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and  that 
it  might,  therefore,  produce  its  effects  at  a 
far  greater  distance.  This,  then,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  Dr.  Tupin's  invention.  He  greatly 
increases  the  self-induction  of  the  line  by 
inserting  in  it  at  intervals  coils  of  wire. 

But  the  mere  conception  of  the  method  to 
be  pursued  is  not  all  Many  questions  as  to 
sizes  and  proportions  had  to  be  solved.  How 
large  must  be  those  coiis  of  wire  i  How  many 
turns  ?  What  size  of  wire  How  frequently 
placed  al'MyH;  the  conductor?  Will  the  advan- 
tages gamed  warrant  the  expense  ?  To  answer 
these  questions  required  an  intricate  mathe> 
matical  calculation.  By  such  an  analysis  he 
determined  what  must  be  the  character  of  his 
transmission  line,  and  he  proceeded  to  con- 
struct such  a  line  in  his  laboratory,  and  to 
test  its  working. 

The  first  line  did  not  prove  his  theory,  nor 
the  second  ;  but  the  third  cable,  250  miles 
long,  was  success l:ul.  In  this  it  was  found 
that  without  the  introduction  of  the  coils  only 
gBoVga  P^""^  °^  current  reached  the  re- 
ceiver, while  with  the  coiis  brought  into  the 
circuit  at  proper  distances  a  tortieth  of  the 
original  current  reached  the  receiving  end. 

On  a  land  telephone  line  it  is  sufficient  to 
insert  these  coils  of  wire  about  every  two 
miles.  They  may  be  small,  plain  coils  of 
wire,  insulated  and  wound  on  a  spool,  with- 
out mechanism  of  any  kind,  placed  on  the 
tops  of  poles;  and  they  will  be  inconspicuous. 

On  an  ocean  cable  the  coils  must  be  put 
much  nearer  together  than  on  a  land  line, 
but  the  mathematical  theory  tells  how  near 
~  about  one^ighth  of  a  mile — and  what  must 
be  their  dimensions  —  about  2x2x3  inches. 
They  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  form  part 
of  the  ocean  cable  and  be  included  in  its  pro- 
tecting sheath. 

Dr.  Pupin  is  still  a  young  man,  not  yet  forty- 
three,  for  he  was  born  on  the  niiHr  i  --  1:  '  nticr 
of  Austria  in  1858.    He  came  to  America  at 


the  age  of  sixteen.    As  he  himself  frankly 

states  it:  "I  ran  away  from  school,  and  came 
here  to  earn  my  way  by  workin:^  in  the  shops 
and  elsewhere."  But  he  woriicd  mlo  Colum- 
bia College  and  graduated  there  in  1883.  He 
went  to  Cambridge  University  in  England 
after  his  graduation  and  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  He  was  the  first  American 
student  to  receive  the  John  Tyndal  fellowship^ 
upon  which  he  went  to  Berlin  and  studied 
physics  under  Helmholtz,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Ph.D.  rp  t"  this  time  he  never  had  felt 
any  particular  interest  in  electricity.  His 
studies  in  Berlin  were  directed  especially  to 
physical  chemistry,  which  he  hoped  to  make 
his  life  work. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1S89, 
but  no  profeasocships  nor  asaistanfs  positfons 
of  physical  chemistry  opened  to  him«  and 
with  much  regret  he  gave  up  that  work  to 
accept  an  instructorship  in  mathematical 
electricity  which  was  offered  to  him  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  there  was  no  electrical 
laboratory  at  the  University.  He  went  about 
it  to  create  one,  and  often  had  to  purchase 
at  his  own  expense  the  apparatus  needed 
for  purposes  of  instruction  as  well  as  of 
research. 

It  was  in  1894  that,  in  connection  with  his 
academic  work,  he  read  Lord  Raylcigh's 
"Theory  of  Sound,"  and  especially  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  vibration  of  cords.  The 
subject  interested  him  instantly.  He  extended 
the  theory  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  that 
had  not  before  been  solved,  the  behavior  of  a 
heavy  cord  loaded  at  intervals  with  heavy 
masses  and  vibrating  in  a  resisting  medium. 
Five  years  he  worked  for  his  hnal  results. 
Of  what  practical  use  could  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem  ever  be? — of  what  use  to 
know  the  behavior  of  a  vibrating  loaded  cord? 
Yet  it  was  tlie  solution  of  this  problem  that 
led  Dr.  Pupin  to  the  construction  of  the  loaded 
electrical  conductor,  which  has  brought  him 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  facilitating  the 
world's  work. 

It  is  a  long  step  toward  talking  round  the 
world;  for  it  may  yci  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  as  an  echo,  a  moment  after 
he  speaks,  it  having  travelled  round  the  globc 
in  the  journey  from  his  lips  to  his  ear. 
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MAKING  STATIONS  ATTRACTIVE 

THE  IMI'FWVKMKNTS  IN  ARCIIIIWTURE  AM)  IN  SUKROUND- 
1N(;S  THAT  MAKE  THEM  AriRACTIVE  AND  GIVE  THE  TOWNS 
lilSTINLTION  AND  ADDED  VALUE  — THE  PASSING  OK  THE 
"SHED,"  AND  THE  COMING  OF  THE  LANDSCAI'E  ARCHITECT 

HV 

DAVID  B.  HOWLAND 


Railroads   are   com-  conducted  that  it  might  be  as  small  an  item 

peting  with  each  other  of  expense  as  possible. 

in  the  erecti<m  of  beau-       In  some  small  towns  there  was  often  no 

tiful  and  comfortable  shelter  for  the  passengers  at  the  station, 
stations  and  in  trying 


to  overcome  as  far  as 
possible  the  ugliness 
and  griminess  which 
were  so  long  charac- 
teristic of  stations  and 
railroad  yards.  The 
corporations  which 
own  the  railroads  have 
been  slow  in  reaching  these  higher  concep- 
tions of  the  possibilities  and  necessities  in 
station  construction  and  ornamentation.  The 
American  railroad  builder's  first  idea  of  a 
station  was  as  a  place  necessary  for  the  use 
of  passengers  (who  did  indeed  pay  a  revenue 
to  the  road),  but  not  in  itself  a  dividend- 
paying  part  of  the  line.  Mistaken  economy, 
therefore,  demanded  that  it  be  so  built  and 


THK  WOkSr  STATION  IN  Wll  kli  A-OLD  BARN 
AT  HAI.IKAX. 
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which  was  simply  a  platform  from  which  one 
could  reach  the  steps  of  the  cars,  a  water  tank 
for  the  locomotive,  and  a  shed  for  the  freight. 
And  the  surroundings  were  unattractive  in  the 
extreme. 

In  larger  cities  the  stations,  too  many  of 
which  are  still  standing,  were  built  like  barns, 
or  covered  pens,  in  which  were  enclosures 
where  poorly  cooked  food  was  offered  for 


HOW  ONt  CU  V  SI  ATIKN  WAS  TRANSti  >RMKII 
(TRINirV  I'LACE,  1K)ST()S). 


sale  at  exorbitant  prices  and  where  the  pas- 
sengers, condemned  to  wait  for  an  hour  or 
more  between  trains,  stumbled  over  baggage- 
trucks  and  dodged  insistent  hackmen,  to  look 
out  upon  the  stands  of  the  fruit  venders  and 
the  dirtiest  of  the  city's  saloons.  Many  a  city 
lias  suffered  from  the  first  impression  that  its 
thousands  of  visitors  have  been  allowed  to  gain 
from  its  railroad  stations  and  their  surround- 
ings, which  were  often  the  least  attractive 
things  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole  city. 


A  "FREAK"  DECORATION  — A  FLORAI.  I.OC.  CABIS. 
YpMlanii,  .Mich. 


The  bringing  of  taste  and  beauty  to  the 
building  and  ornamentation  of  railroad  sta- 
tions is  the  latest  stage  in  railroad  develop- 
ment. The  first  notion  about  the  beautifying 
of  stations  was  that  of  the  country  station 
agent.  He  nearly  always  has  leisure.  If 
there  was  in  him  the  slightest  spark  of  artis- 
tic ta.ste,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  grounds.  Many  an  amateur 
landscape  gardener  has  been  developed  in  this 
way,  stimulated  by  the  high  ambition  that  he 
might  receive  a  word  of  commendation  from 
pa.ssengcrs  or  a  letter  from  the  superintend- 
ent, praising  his  zeal.  Often  the  flower  beds 
laid  out  by  the  agents  were  gaudy  and  not 
neat.  Too  frequently  the  walks  were  lined 
with  sea-shells  or  whitewashed  stones  giving 
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ANOHIER  •■KREAK"— A  FH>RAt.  MONUMENT  TO  THE 
•■  .MAINE  " 
V(Kilanti,  Mich.,  1898. 
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AT  SOlfTH  I.AXCASTF.R.  MASS. 
A  flower  bed  which  won  first  prifc  in  ihc  1890  ci>in|iclitiiHi. 


a  garish  look.  Hut  these  vohintary  efforts, 
crude  as  they  were,  were  in  the  rij;ht  direction. 
They  caused  the  emj)loyees  to  see  the  value 
of  neatness;  soon  the  station  which  had 
graded  walks  and  i)retty  flt)wer  beds  was 
found  to  be  free  from  scattered  bits  of  paper; 


then  the  stove  was  blacked,  the  cinders  were 
swept  up,  the  announcement  for  the  next  ex- 
cursion was  tacked  up  straight,  and  was  taken 
down  when  its  usefulness  was  past. 

It  was  discovered  that  when  such  improve- 
ments had  come  over  the  station,  everyb«»dy 
was  made  more  cheerful.  People  who  had 
money  to  spend  in  cities  and  towns  along  the 
line,  were  people  for  whom  neatness  and  com- 
fort and  beauty  had  an  indirect  or  direct 
attraction.  When  a  city  greatly  desires  to 
honor  a  guest,  it  sometimes  uses  the  ancient 
form  of  presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  symbolized  by  a  golden  key.  The 
railroad  station  of  these  days  is  the  city  gate 
o(  old.  The  massive  structure,  the  beautiful 
lines,  and  artistic  sculptures  of  the  outer  gates 
—  instead  of  these  we  are  now  beginning  to 
have  beautiful  railway  stations,  massive,  im- 
pressive, in  good  taste. 

A  writer  in  the  O'tilnnd  Monthly,  twenty 
years  ago,  asked  :  "Shall  we  live  to  see  any- 
where between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
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a  waiting  room  furnished  throughout  in  crim- 
son plush  and  black  walnut,  a  whole  conserv- 
atory of  flowers  blooming  under  the  wide 
skylight,  and  marble  statuary  embowered  in 
orange  trees,  the  whole  multiplied  by  mirrors 
that  fill  up  huge  panels  in  the  walls?  Flor- 
ence has  such  a  station  now." 

If  that  writer  is  living,  and  can  visit  the 
waiting  room  of  the  Grand  Central  station  in 
New  York  to-dav,  or  the  new  station  (»f  the 
same  road  at  Albany  he  will  be  dazzled  by 
the  sight  of  rather  more  luxury  than  he 
dreamed  of.  Black  walnut  and  plush  there 
are  not,  fortunately,  but  marble,  the  mirrors, 
and  the  blooming  and  fragrant  flowers  are 
there  also.  More,  he  can  enter  a  restaurant 
where  an  appetizing  lunch  is  served,  or  he 
can  turn  to  an  information  booth  where  he 
will  be  furnished  with  accurate  and  simple 
instructions  for  finding  his  way  to  any  place 
in  the  city  to  which  he  wants  to  go,  or  (in 
New  York)  he  can  step  into  the  cars  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  and  go  where  he  pleases 
without  directions  —  all  under  the  same  roof. 

The  old  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York 


when  it  was  built  was  thought  to  be  a  struc- 
ture that  would  stand  sufficient  for  all  that 
use  and  sentiment  could  deniand  of  it  for 
getierations  to  come.  In  pride  of  creation 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  caused  his  name,  writ 
in  brass,  to  be  placed  high  upon  the  walls. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
the  building  still  has  the  capacity  to  handle 
the  bu.sine.ss  of  the  three  railroads  for  which 
it  is  the  terminus,  it  has  been  altogether 
remodelled  within  and  without  to  conform 
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A  STAIRWAY  IN  THE  CRAND  CF.NTRAI.  STATION. 
•  NKW  VORK  Cn  V. 


to  the  requirements  of  public  taste,  public 
convenience,  and  public  comfort.  A  sum 
amounting  to  a  large  fraction  of  the  first  cost 


A  HANn«;nMF.  STATION  I'OKTAL. 


of  the  station  was  spent  in  making  these 
changes. 

Or  let  the  writer  in  the  Over/ami  Monthly 
go  to  Boston,  where  into  the  South  Terminal 
Station  come  four  great  lines  which  once 
entered  the  city  at  four  different  i)laces,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  traveller  and  the  clogging  of 
the  streets.  This  .station,  only  a  few  years  old, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  convenient  in 
the  United  States.  The  bold  granite  comer, 
filled  with  offices,  is  not  an  uncesthetic  en- 
trance. In  the  building  is  almost  evervthini? 
that  the  traveller  needs  down  to  cradles  in 


MAIN  WAITING  ROOM.  NEW  UNION  STATION, 
N.\SHVILLE.  TENN. 


which  the  baby  may  be  soothed  before  the 
shopping  tour.  The  building  covers  thirteen 
acres.  Its  waiting  ro«)m  holds  two  thousand 
people,  and  it  is  estimated  that  twenty-five 
thousand  can  be  crowded  into  the  whole  build- 
ing. In  one  way  this  station  is  like  the  sta- 
tions of  Kurope ;  the  waiting  room  is  on  one 
side,  and  is  intended  only  for  those  who  wait. 
Travellers  who  are  not  ahead  of  time  pa.ss  to 
the  trains  and  buy  their  tickets  without  squeez- 
ing through  the  crowd  of  waiting  jjcople  in 
the  "  parlor."  This  is  a  reform  that  the 
Kni/iihui  Gitzftlv  has  long  and  vigorously 
urged. 
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A  STATION  OF  UNUSUAL  DESIGN  AT  WEI-LESLEY  HlLTi?.  MASS. 


Or  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  wretched 
thing  that  passes  for  a  station  at  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Terminal  in  Washington,  let 
him  survey  the  magnificent  structure  which 
the  same  railroad  has  just  built  at  the  Mount 
Royal  station  in  Baltimore,  not  forty  miles 
away. 

The  Washington  station  is  built  of  brick. 
There  is  a  small  waiting  room  on  the  street 
level  which  is  not  large  enough  for  the  crowds 
that  come  to  take  the  trains  in  busv  seasons. 


There  is  another  waiting  room  below,  on  the 
level  of  the  tracks  on  which  the  trains  stand  ; 
this  room  is  hardly  fit  for  a  dog  to  sleep  in, 
yet  the  telegraph  office  and  the  baggage  coun- 
ter both  open  into  it.  There  are  few  stables 
in  Washington  which  have  a  less  pleasing  ex- 
terior than  this  station.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  for  all  the  world  like 
that  of  a  New  England  barn,  in  which  the 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  railroad  are  dis- 
played.   The  railroad,  however,  is  fully  con- 


PASADENA.  CAI,. 


FORT  SHERIDAN,  ILLINOIS. 
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scious  of  the  faults  of  the  st.i- 
tion  and  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  new  one,  with 
new  approaches  of  the  tracks, 
which  shall  make  it  })ossible 
for  all  the  northeast  side  of  the 
capital  to  become  beautiful. 

The  Mount  Royal  station, 
which  has  just  been  completed, 
shows,  by  its  wonderful  con- 
trast to  the  Washington  station, 
how  much  the  railroad  builder's 
conception  of  a  station  has 
chanj;cd  in  thirty  years.  The 
trains  come  into  it  from  the 
south  out  of  a  tunnel  through 
which  they  are  drawn  by 
electric  locomotives.  The  sta- 
tion it.self  is  as  cleanly  kept 
as  the  lobby  of  one  of  New 
York's  j;reat  hotels.  There  are  elevators  for 
the  pas.sengers  between  the  .street  level  and 
the  track  level,  and  the  patron  of  the  railroad 
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who  can  find  anythinsj  in  the  .gray  stone 
exterior  or  the  polished  Wi)odwork  <»f  the 
interior  to  offend  him,  or  who  can  put  him- 
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self  to  any  inconven- 
ience in  transacting 
any  of  the  business 
of  a  traveller,  must 
be  a  captious  indi- 
vidual indeed. 

These  few  examples 
indicate  the  work  that 
has  been  going  on  all 
over  the  country  and 
are  cited  only  to  show 
that  the  architects 
are  beginning  to  gain 
on  the  utilitarian  ideas 
of  the  pioneer  railroad 
presidents,  who  used 

to  say  to  them,  "  Anything  that  will  keej)  the 
rain  ofT  will  do."  There  is  a  constant  effort 
of  railroad  officers  to  inform  themselves  so 
that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  every  improve- 
ment that  is  made.  Studious  and  jealous 
delegations  are  constantly  visiting,  for  in- 
stance, the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford station  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  station  at 
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Dayton,  O.,  or  the 
Union  station  in  Pue- 
blo, Col.,  which  are 
celebrated  throughout 
the  country.  Railroad 
patrons,  too,  are  con- 
vincing the  directo- 
rates of  their  sincerity 
in  demanding  better 
stations  by  offering  to 
share  the  e.\pen.se  of 
putting  up  the  new 
buildings.  The  effect 
of  the  architecture  of 
the  World's  Fair  build- 
ings was  stimulating 
to  tho.se  who  had  to  do  with  the  putting  up 
of  jHiblic  buildings  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  West,  the  advance  has  been  helped 
by  a  stimulus,  little,  if  at  all,  known  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  —  the  competition  between 
t«>wns.  Neighboring  cities  that  openly  offer 
free  building  sites  and  a  large  cash  bonus 
to  attract  indu.stries  from  one  another  will 
not  rest  or  let  their  railroad  people  rest,  until 
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their  station  is  as  fine  as  the  station  of  tiie 
nearest  city  to  them. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  easily  took 
the  lead  in  beginning  the  external  adornment 
of  its  stations.  Its  leadership  was  shown  not 
only  in  the  intelligence  and  quality  of  the 
work,  but  in  the  uniformity  with  which  good 
results  were  produced.  All  its  stations  were 
improved.  Adverse  critics  have  maintained 
that  these  improvements  have  been  due  alto- 


AKLAItK  l>l;lt>l   r.\kk,  Los  ANLitl.KS. 


gether  to  the  effect  of  the  state  law  which 
compels  the  payment  to  the  state  of  all  in- 
come over  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital.  It 
has  been  charged  that  the  income  has  been 
kept  down  to  ten  per  cent  by  expenditures 
on  improvements  which  other  roads  could  not 
afford.  But  I  believe  that  the  real  reason  for 
the  improvement  has  been  the  far-sighted  in- 
terest of  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  of  Harvard 
University  and  of  other  large  stockholders. 

Professor  Sargent  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
and  of  the  highest  authority 
on  horticulture  and  arboricul- 
ture. He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  K.  A.  Richardson,  the  bag- 
gage master  at  Newtonville, 
who  had  done  much  to  improve 
his  station,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  townspeople,  who 
had  furnished  him  with  the 
seeds.  Mr.  Richardson  after- 
ward took  a  cour.se  of  training 
at  the  Arboretum,  and  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dening on  the  road  under  the 
direction  of  Profes.sor  Sargent. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  F"redcrick 
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Law  Olmsted  was  en- 
gaged to  plan  out  the 
surroundings  of  the 
stations  which  had 
been  built  at  Auburn- 
dale  and  other  towns 
bv  the  great  architect, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Olnisteds 
services  were  costly, 
and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  road  found 
that,  with  his  work  as 
examples,  the  former 
baggage  man  was  also  able  tt)  carry  forward 
their  plans  as  fast  as  was  necessary.  He 
now  has  fifty-five  stati«»ns  under  his  care, 
in  visiting  them  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Profcs.sor  Sargent  did  not  believe  in  the  set 
carpet-pattern  style  of  the  usual  station 
flower  bed,  nor  admire  the  whitewashed 
stones  and  sea-shells.  He  wanted  to  bring 
into  prominence  our  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  rock  maple,  elms,  birches,  hem- 
locks, and  the  flowering  viburnums,  spireas, 
dogwood,  syringas,  and  wild  roses.  He  ac- 
com])lished  the  desired  effect  by  massing  these 
shrubs  in  plots  of  grass  which  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  cheerless  or  unsightly  in  winter, 
or  to  require  constant  attention  in  summer. 
The  shrubs  were  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
beauty  all  the  year  round,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  effects  of  their  arrangement  are  as  pleas- 
ant in  winter  as  they  are  in  summer  —  the 
green  of  the  hemlock  and  the  red-twigged 
dogwood,  the  brilliant  berries  of  the  bar- 
berry, the  green  cornel  and  the  golden  osiers, 
varying  with  every  fog,  rain,  snow,  or  ice 
storm. 

Nor  is  this  work  altogether  confined  to  the 
stations  or  their  immediate  surroundings,  for 
the  rough  and  unsightly  ledges  along  the  line 
have  been  covered  with  Japanese  ivy  or  wood- 
bine, and  many  of  the  car  shops,  tank  houses, 
and  bridge  abutments  are  green  with  ivy. 
Where  the  tracks  were  depressed  in  Newton, 
for  instance,  to  abolish  the  grade  crossings, 
the  rough,  bare  banks  that  were  exposed  in 
the  digging  were  graded  and  covered  with 
turf  so  that  the  slope  back  from  the  track  is 
as  smooth  as  a  green  velvet  carpet,  and  near 
each  bridge  there  are  masses  of  flowering 
shrubs. 
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The  expense  of  this 
work  has  not  been 
burdensome  to  the 
road.  In  the  winter 
only  two  people  are 
carried  on  the  pay- 
roll, charged  to  the 
expense  of  landscaj>e 
gardening,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  force  at  its 
largest  is  but  twenty- 
five.  The  company 
maintainsa  small  nurs- 
ery at  Allston,  buys 
practically  no  fertilizer,  and  does  not  appro- 
priate over  S50  a  year  for  shrubs.  It  is  the 
experience  of  the  railroad  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  suburban  stations  brings  a  direct 
return  by  attracting  profitable  residents  to  the 
towns.  The  improvement  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  station.s,  moreover,  influences 
the  community  and  encourages  improvement 
societies. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  though 
a  pioneer  in  the  work,  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  its  attempts  to  make  the  most  of  such 
artistic  taste  as  its  emjjloyees  may  possess. 
The  Long  Island  Railroad,  now  a  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, and  many  others,  offer  prizes  to  the 
employee  who  makes  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  beautify  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions. If  sometimes  the  result  is  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  battleship  Maine  in  a  floral 
design,  we  may  at  lea.st  praise  the  industry. 

The  great  tnuiscontinental  lines  have  less 
reason  for  attempting  the  .sort  of  improvement 
which  is  treated  of  here  than  any  other  roads, 
(^n  the  bleak  northern  trails,  however,  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Northern  Pacific 
has  made  its  .stations  at  Livingston  and  Boze- 
man  the  centres  of  the  nearest  approximation 
to  ]>arks  that  the  towns  possess  ;  while  in  the 
south  the  .Santa  Fe  gardens  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholder.s. 

The  late  President  H.  T.  Johnson  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  once  ridi- 
culed by  his  competitors  for  "sandpapering" 
his  line  and  making  it  a  "  parlor  road."  Many 
of  them  have  lived  t«)  find  themselves  going 
to  greater  lengths  of  the  same  sort  than  Mr. 
Johnson  ever  dreamed  of. 
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A  ri.AN  Ff)R  A  MKMOklAL  ARClI— THIi  WAY  FROM 
IT  TO  TIIK  \VASmN<:ToN  NKtNLMLNT  To  (ONTAIN 
MEMORIALS  OF   F\  FRY   rFUlOl)    IN  OI  R  HISlORY 

l!Y 

FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 


THE  paradise  of  equestrians  in  tiie  flesh 
is  jjrohubiy  Hyde  Park  in  London. 
The  paradise  of  equestrians  in  bronze 
is  undoul)tetlly  tfte  city  of  Washington.  Every 
American  whose  ^reat  deeds  Conijress  and  the 
country  wish  to  coninieniorate  by  an  effi<;y 
is  perched  astride  of  a  steed  unless  all  tlie 
proprieties  forbid.  Admirals  Farrai;ut  and 
I)u])ont  enjoy  a  pntfessional  exemjition; 
Daniel  Webster  and  President  Garfield,  bein^ 
in  forensic  attitudes,  are  naturally  on  their 
feet  rather  than  in  stirrups;  Hahnemann  and 


Joseph  Henry  are  both  clad  in  robes  which 
sui;j;est  the  gig  rather  than  the  saddle;  and 
(ieneral  Rawlins  is  said  to  owe  not  only  his 
diminutive  proportions  but  his  refreshing 
immunity  from  the  horseflesh  fad  to  the  fact 
that  the  money  appropriated  would  not  pay 
for  any  more  bronze.  Hut  the  great  maj(»rity 
of  the  .sculptured  heroes,  from  Xathanael 
Greene  down  to  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  are 
mounted  on  animals  which  stand,  or  w  alk,  or 
pirouette  on  their  hind  legs,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  artist  who  had  charge  of  the  job. 
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Public  taste  at  the  capital  is  changing;  for 
the  better,  and  there  is  now  a  general  demand 
for  sume  form  of  memorial  which  shall  not 
be  a  mere  figure  of  a  man,  either  on  horse- 
back or  afoot.  The  Washington  national 
monument  took  the  shape  of  an  obelisk,  and  is 
to-day  the  mt>st  successful  specimen  of  com- 
memorative art  in  the  citv,  if  not  in  all  the 
United  States.  Hence  has  sprung  up  a  hope 
that  the  National  Reunion  Monument  Ass«)- 
ciatiun,  which  is  collecting  funds  for  a  memo- 
rial to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  will  take  still  another  departure  from 
the  conventional  practice  and  rear  an  arch  of 
massive  proportions.  This  is  a  form  which 
now  appears  nowhere  in  Washington  — a  city 
especially  well  adapted  to  its  use  by  the 
breadth  of  the  highways  and  the  length  of 
the  uninterrupted  vistas,  l^y  unaninnius  con- 
sent of  the  architects  and  land.scape  engineers 
who  have  been  c«)nsulted  on  the  subject,  the 
ideal  site  for  an  arch  commemorative  of  the 
war  between  the  states  and  the  results  which 
flowed  from  it,  would  be  Meridian  Hill  —  the 
opi>osite  end  of  Sixteenth  Street  from  the 
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White  House.  The  arch  would  thus  stand 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  ;  it  would 
face  the  South,  the  .scene  of  hostilities;  while 
the  meridian  of  Washington,  which  would  j)ass 
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UKJKING  LP  S1XTF.F.NTH  M  REFT  PAST  ST.  JOHN'S 
CHURCH 


through  the  very  centre  of  it,  is  the  line  where 
the  Last  and  West  unite. 

But  the  symholic  fitness  of  this  site  docs 
not  end  here.  Chance  has  so  arranged  the 
order  of  monumental  structures  leading  up 
to  it,  that  the  arch  would  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  remarkable  historic  series.  Ref- 
erence to  the  chart  will  show  that  at  the 
southern  extremity  stands  the  national  monu- 
ment to  Washington,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Colonial  armies  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  President  who  set  the  machin- 
ery of  the  embryo  Republic  in  motion.  Next 
we  see  the  White  Ilou.se,  home  of  all  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Presidency,  emblematic  of  the 
civil  government  which  emerged  from  the 
snifike  and  flame  and  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  few  hundred  feet  more  to  the  north 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  hero  /<//-  cxct/lcticc  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  first  fought  by  the  United  States  as  an 
indei)endent  nati<m.  About  a  half-mile  fur- 
ther on  we  reach  the  statue  of  Winfield  Scott, 
the  chief  hero  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  the 
second  great  trial  at  arms  in  which  the  nation 
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was  engaged.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
yond that  we  oome  to  the  dte  for  the  arch  to 
commemorate  Uie  people's  sacrifices  in  the 

Civil  War  which  reunited  for  all  CDiiiinu:  time 
the  federation  of  states  bei^uii  under  Wash- 
ington. Here  is  the  life  of  a  iiatiou  in 
panorama  I 

The  site,  as  shown  by  the  picture,  is  unim- 
proved, so  there  are  no  huildini>;s  to  tear  away. 
Sixteenth  Street  is  iCo  feet  wide,  and  devoted 
wholly  to  residence  purposes.  Each  sidewalk 
is  shaded  by  two  rows  of  tulip  and  maple  trees 

planted  at  even  distances  apart,  their  tops 
meeting  to  form  a  bower  ot  rich  foliaj^e  from 
late  April  till  November.  North  of  the  arch 
site  the  land  lies  so  as  to  afford  an  excellent 
place  for  massing  troops  for  a  military  page- 
ant, the  imposin<?  cfTect  of  which,  marching 
through  the  arch  and  down  the  hill  in  solid 
rank  stretching  from  one  curb  to  tlw  otW» 
can  readily  be  imagined. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  assemble 
the  troops  for  great  parades  at  the  western 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  move  them 
eastward  through  that  thoroughfare;  but  this 
plan  has  always  bad  the  disadvantage  of 
suspending  trolley-car  and  all  other  traffic  on 
the  most  important  business  street  of  the  city 
for  several  hours  on  the  day  of  the  event,  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  whole  community.  If 
Sixteenth  Street  were  made  the  main  straight 
line  of  march,  the  public  would  be  spared 
such  annoyance,  as  no  rails  run  through  the 
Street  lengthwise,  and  only  one  pair  crosses  it 
in  all  the  distance  from  the  arch  site  down  to 
the  park  in  which  the  Jackson  statue  stands. 
Or,  if  desired,  the  march  from  the  arch  could  be 
deflected  at  U  Street  and  proceed  down  New 
Hampshue  Avenue,  which  is  of  the  same 
width  as  Sixteenth  Street,  and  leads  directly 
to  the  old  rendezvous  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  arch  plan  is  still  inchoate.  It  is  here 
put  forward  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to 
the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  Washington,  the  one  city  whose  owner- 
ship is  shared  by  all  Americans.  The  time 
is  come  when  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where 
one  would  naturally  look  for  an  expression  of 
the  highest  art,  should  show  really  good  out 
of-doors  monumental  work  ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  put  up  according  to  some  comprehensive 
plan,  not  scattered  about  with  utter  indiflFer> 
ence  to  appropriateness  of  location. 
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There  is  a  resolution  already  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  looking  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commission  to  decide  upon 
improvements  of  the  city  that  shall  nmke  it 
a  splendid  and  worthy  capital  The  com- 
mittee says:— 

"  Washington  has  reached  that  stage  in  its  devel- 
opment when  a  wcU-maliired  scheme  of  develop- 
ment for  its  paries  and  bonlevards,  the  location  of 
its  new  piiMir  buildings,  and  the  treatment  of  its 
bridges  and  monuments  must  be  adopted.  This 
necessity  has  found  expression  not  only  in  resolu- 
tions passed  by  civic  organizations  of  the  District , 
but  also  in  the  expressions  of  j/ublic  men  and  the 
public  press  throughout  the  country,  and  especially 


in  the  discussions  of  the  representative  association 
of  the  architects  of  the  United  States.'* 

The  resolution  contains  a  quotatioQ  also 

from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  the 
Sec  retary  of  the  Institute  of  American  Ar- 
chitects; — • 

"  The  opportunity  is  too  great  to  be  cost  aside. 
No  country  has  a  building  more  noble,  grand,  or 
beatitifnl  than  the  Capitol,  a  shaft  more  imposing 
than  the  Monument,  a  free  space  between  these 
buildings  greater  than  the  Mall ;  with  such  an  op- 
portunity to  treat  it  so  as  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Monument,  and  the  Executive 
Mansion !  No  country  has  such  a  monumental 
structure  as  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge;  let 
this  be  located  so  as  to  enhance  most  efectively 
the  treatment  of  the  Mall." 


A  BORROWER  AS  A  BANKER  SEES  HIM 

AN  EXPERIEXCK  II  I  t'STR ATtNG  A  MODERN  OEN'ri.Ol^f EXT  OF 
BUSINESS  METHODS  WHICH  REASSERTS  THAT  A  GOOD  NAME 
IS  RATHER  TO  BE  CHOSEN  THAN  GILT*EDGED  COLLATERAL 

BV 

LINDSAY  DENISON 


IF  you  will  appoint  a  time  to  walk  with  me 
to  a  certain  corner  on  Eighth  Avenue  in 
New  York,  I  will  show  you  a  man  who 
has  within  this  last  fortnight  turned  optimist 
The  change  has  been  made  in  him  by  the  sud- 
denly acquired  knowledge  that,  demagogues 
and  ne'er-do-wells  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, money  is  not  everything  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  character  is  something  more 
than  a  matter  for  personal  pride  and  self-con- 
gratulation and  obituary  notices  ;  that  charac- 
ter has  a  cash  \  aluc  in  business  transactions. 
There  are  a  great  many  ot  us  who  need  the 
lesson  which  this  newly  informed  man  has 
learned,  and  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  go  over 
the  ground  which  he  has  just  traversed,  ilc 
is  a  small  grocer,  with  a  corner  store.  Inas- 
much as  we  are  going  rather  more  closely  into 
his  affairs  than  is  perhaps  permissible  except 
for  scientific  purposes,  wc  will  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  surgeons  in  discussing  their  cases^ 
and  mis-name  him  juhn  Smith. 

John  Smith  has  an  equity  in  the  store  in 
which  he  sdlt  groceries  which  is  worthy  con- 


servatively  speaking,  about  ^6000.  This  pro|><> 
erty  represents  his  savings  through  manv 
years  ot  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward 
dealings  with  his  customers.  Three  weeks 
ago  he  was  confronted  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  difficult  problem.  Carpenters  began  to 
work  in  an  abandoned  saloon  across  the  street 
and  began  to  alter  it  to  make  a  grocery  of  it. 
Mr.  Smith  learned  that  it  was  being  prepared 
for  occupancy  by  a  man  who  was  gcnng  to  fit 
it  lip  most  elaborately  and  was  going  to  carry 
a  much  broader  variety  of  stock  than  was  to 
be  found  on  the  Smith  shelves.  Mr.  Smith 
knew  the  neighborhood  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  unless  he  could  make  his  store  much 
more  attractive  and  his  stock  more  compre- 
hensive, the  competitor  would  soon  drive  bir.i 
out  of  business.  He  figured  carefully  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  to  meet  the  competi- 
tor on  even  terms  he  must  lay  hands  on  $6000 
ready  money  at  once. 

Such  was  the  situation  which  appalled  Mr. 
Smith.  With  a  property  of  but  I6000  he  could 
not  possibly  hope  to  secure  more  than  ^5000 
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at  6  per  cent.  Though  $^000  was  not  nearly 
enough,  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  he 
went  to  the  bank.  On  the  way  there  he  pon- 
dered bitterly  on  his  own  business  experience. 
He  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  times  when  he 
might  have  had  the  best  of  bis  customers  and 
his  wholesalers,  generally  without  their  realis- 
ing it  He  thought  of  one  instance,  specifi- 
cally, where  he  mipjht  have  retrieved  a 
mistaken  purchase  by  the  simplest  sort  of  a 
misrepresentation  about  the  way  in  which  the 
goods  were  received.  He  made  up  hh  mind 
that  if  he  had  conducted  himself  as  he  had 
known  many  of  his  competitors  to  do  he 
would  have  had  {(4000  more  in  property  on 
which  to  borrow.  Honesty  had  not  paid  him ; 
for  was  not  one  who  had  doubtless  grown  fat 
on  petty  dishonesties  in  another  ncipjhbor- 
hood  coming  now  into  this  neighborhood  to 
drive  him  out  of  business?  In  his  bitterness, 
Mr.  Smith  recalled  the  words  of  the  cynic  : 
**  It  is  cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rait,"  and 
nodded  savage  approval  of  them. 

At  the  bank  he  was  referred  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  president  was  busy.  Waiting 
outside  the  president's  door,  Mr.  Smith  could 
hear  the  conversation  within.  He  could  not 
help  hearing  it.  A  man  was  pleading  with 
the  president  for  a  loan  of  $8000  on  a  prop- 
erty which  he  represented  was  worth  |ti6,ooo. 
The  cold  tone  in  which  the  banker  responded 
to  the  apjieal  chilled  Mr.  Smith.  It  fright- 
ened him.  If  the  bank  was  not  anxious  to 
lend  ^8000  on  $16,000  securi^,  with  what 
scorn  would  it  reject  his  own  little  plea  for 
$5000  on  56000!  He  determined  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  bank,  —  he 
laughed  at  himself  sourly  as  the  Idea  came 
to  him,  —  and  to  ask  for  all  they  would  give 
him,  and  to  be  thankful  if  they  gave  him 

but  $2000. 

His  turn  with  the  president  came,  lie 
told  his  stovy  and  made  bis  plea.  The  banker 
smiled. 

"The  man  whose  competition  you  fear," 
he  said,  "has  just  this  minute  left  the  chair 
in  which  you  are  now  sitting."  John  Smith's 
heart  sank  again.  His  rival  had  a  capital  of 
$16,000!  ".^nd,"  continued  the  banker,  "T 
will  .say  to  you  just  wh:tt  I  said  to  him;  that 
we  have  money  to  loan  and  are  glad  to  loan 
it;  but  that  we  must  make  our  preliminaiy 
mvortigBtions  in  our  own  way  before  we  can 


talk  of  amounts  or  terms.  Would  you  ob- 
ject to  letting  us  go  over  your  books  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  He  was  puzzled. 
He  hardly  saw  what  his  books  had  to  do  with 
his  real  estate  qualifications  to  secure  a  loan. 
But  the  bonk  had  the  whip  band ;  it  was  not 
for  him  to  raise  obrtacles.  He  was  stiD  more 
puzzled  when  the  bank's  accountant,  in  going 
over  the  books,  made  copious  extracts  from 
bis  records  of  purchases.  He  was  almost 
suspicious  as  to  tbe  good  faith  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  three  weeks  he  sat  again  fay  the  bank 

president's  chair. 

"  The  loan  committee  met  yesterday,"  the 
president  said,  "  and  took  up  your  application. 
They  authorized  me  to  say  to  you  that  we  will 
be  vcrv  t^lad  of  the  opportunity  to  lend  you 
$6000  on  a  6  per  cent  second  mortgage  on 
your  store.'* 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  #6000  ? " 
asked  John  Smith,  catching  his  bteath. 

"You  did,"  said  the  banker. 

"Then  I  have  undci-valued  my  property," 
said  Mr.  Smitii,  half  to  himself. 

"  You  have  not,"  said  the  president.  "  On 
the  other  hand,  your  estimate  was  remarkably 
accurate."  He  swung  around  hi  his  chair, 
and  speaking  more  familiarly,  continued: 
"Mr.  Smith,  I  thmk  it  is  only  right  that 
you  should  understand  the  reasons  we  make 
terms  with  you  which  apparently  surprise 
you.  I  wish  every  one  who  does  business 
with  banks  could  know  about  Uiera." 

(The  publication  of  this  story  is  partly  the 
result  of  the  banker's  desire  to  m^e  those 
principles  better  known.) 

"You  came  to  us  with  $6000  security  at 
about  the  same  time  smother  man  came  to  us 
with  $16,000.  You  needed  $6000  or  some 
part  of  it.  He  needed  $^000,  You  get  a  loan 
that  practically  leaves  us  without  a  protecting 
mar^n.  He  got  no  loan  at  alL  According  to 
the  uniti  formed  conception  of  the  way  loans 
are  niaiie  nowadays,  matters  should  have 
gone  just  the  other  way.  Most  people  think 
that  the  Bradstreet  or  Dun  commercial  rating 
of  a  man  comprises  nearly  aU  a  bank  wants 
to  know  about  him.  Few  people  ever  heard 
of  the  'Credit  Clearing;  House.'  It  is  a  con- 
cern down  on  Broadway  to  which  we  are  sub- 
scribers, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  a  man's  property ;  it  is  altogether 
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concerned  widi  his  business  integrity.  In 

subscribing  to  the  'Cleaxjng  House'  we 
undertake  not  only  the  payment  of  their  fee 
of  ^50  a  year;  we  promise  to  furnish  them 
with  any  informaticm  we  may  have  about  the 
business  habits  of  any  of  our  clients  concern- 
inp^  whom  any  other  Subscriber  njay  ask  the 
clearing  house. 

**We  asked  them  for  a  report  on  John 
Smith,  grooer»  and  we  furnished  them  with 
the  names  of  many  persons,  taken  from  your 
own  books,  with  whom  ynu  had  business  deal- 
ings. Some  of  these  persons  and  firms  were 
also  members  of  the  clearing  house."  The 
banker  picked  up  a  bunch  of  papers  from  his 
desk  and  consulted  them  as  he  continued : 
"Wc  learned  that  you  usually  paid  cash  for 
your  stuck,  and  that  when  you  bought  on 
time  you  were  always  prompt  with  your  pay- 
ments ;  we  learned  that  you  always  kept  your 
promises  to  pay  whether  they  were  made  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  to  the  man  up 
in  Connecticut  of  whom  you  buy  your  vine* 
gar.  We  found  that  the  interest  on  your  first 
mortgage  has  ne\er  been  overdue,  and  has 
once  or  twice  been  paid  ahead  of  time.  We 
find  that  your  iirc  and  life  insurance  are 
always  kept  up  scrupulously.  We  find  that 
you  once  had  a  fire  in  the  back  of  the  store 
and  based  such  modest  demands  upon  it  that 
your  name  is  the  synonym  for  honesty  in  the 
offices  of  the  insurance  company.  We  know 
that  your  wife  has  a  running  account  at  that 
department  store  over  the  way,  and  that  her 
bills  ha\c  always  been  paid  by  check  within 
twenty-four  hours  alter  they  have  been  rcn- 
dered»  except  once." 

"That,"  interrupted  Mr.  Smith,  "was  when 
she  was  nut  of  town  and  I  waited  for  her  to 
check  up  the  bill." 

It  is  so  stated  here/'  commented  the 
president  of  the  bank,  "and  indicates  that 
yoti  arc  not  only  prompt  but  careful.  We 
find  finally  that  you  once  refused  pa\-ment  of 
a  bill  and  there  was  some  litigation  over  it; 
but  we  learn,  also,  that  the  man  with  whom 
you  had  that  trouble  was  a  notorious  cheat 

and  double  dealer. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  credit  clearing- 
house system  you  are  rated  *  B.'  That  means 
that  whatever  is  lent  to  you  will  be  repaid 
within  the  limits  of  human  certainty.  Your 
Bradstreet  rating  is  too  inconsiderable  to  men- 


tion.  You  would  have  to  have  many,  many 

thousands  where  you  now  have  but  a  few 
before  you  could  approach  a  rating  of  '  H  '  on 
their  books.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
banks  and  trust  companies  are  guided  In  mak- 
ing their  loans  by  the  amount  of  money  or 
prnpertA'  a  man  has  nr  is  said  to  have.  That 
may  help  us  determine  the  amount  we  lend 
him ;  but  what  we  want  to  know  before  we 
lend  him  a  cent — no  matter  what  security  he 
may  offer  —  is  what  his  business  character 
amounts  to.  If  he  has  a  record  for  trickery, 
procrastination,  carelessness,  and  large  or 
petty  dishonesties,  we  will  not  lend  him 
money  under  any  circumstances. 

"  I  told  y(vu  that  wc  rejected  the  application 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  compete  with  you. 
though  on  the  surface  his  application  was  a 
much  better  one  for  us  than  yours.  He  would 
not  let  us  see  his  books.  And  the  fi  '  thing 
we  learned  about  him  was  that  he  had  told 
the  owner  of  the  store  which  he  intends  to 
occupy,  that  he  bad  already  negotiated  the 
loan  with  which  he  was  to  fit  out  and  stock 
the  store;  in  other  words,  he  persuaded  the 
landlord,  through  a  lie,  to  invest  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  improvements.  Our  investiga- 
tion ended  there.  We  have  not  time  to  do 
business  with  a  liar.  In  lending  to  you  with- 
out a  margin  we  are  simply  banking  on  your 
honesty,  of  which  we  are  satisfied.  That  is 
all.   Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

The  inferences  as  to  the  business  methods 
and  the  bu.siness  principles  of  these  days  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Eighth  Avenue  grocer's 
experience  were  so  extremely  optimistic  that 
I  did  not  dare  set  them  down  as  typical  of  all 
similar  transactions,  before  I  knew  whether 
the  same  condititms  were  obser\'ed  in  finan- 
cial establishments  where  business  is  done, 
not  by  thousands  of  dollars,  but  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  by  millions.  So  I  went 
to  the  head  of  the  great  banking  house  of 
Spencer  Trask  and  Company,  and  asked  him 
how  far  integrity  was  an  element  in  determin- 
ing credit. 

.\  r^RACTICAI.  B.XNKER  S  VIEW 

In  substance  this  is  what  Mr.  Trask  said:  — 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
banker  who  is  asked  to  extend  credit  than 

the  integrity  of  the  applicant.  If  he  is  a  man 
of  bad  repute,  of  known  dishonesty,  no  banker 
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wishes  to  deal  with  bim.  If  he  can  lay  down 
gilt-edged  security,  it  may  be  accepted,  but  not 

in  any  way  that  will  cause  the  bank  to  feel 
that  it  has  run  the  slightest  risk  in  any  con- 
tingency that  may  arise,  A  specific  case  may 
be  used  as  an  illustration:  John  Doe  ap- 
proaches a  banker  to  ask  for  money  to  tide 
him  over  in  some  difficulty.  He  presents  his 
books  for  the  bank's  inspection,  and  possibly 
even  his  household  accounts  may  be  open  for 
investigation.  The  bank  must  know  not  only 
what  sort  of  a  business  he  has  been  doing,  but 
must  know  what  his  habits  rt*<;arding  paying 
his  debts  have  been,  whether  he  has  been  liv- 
ing beyond  bis  income  —  in  short,  his  whole 
business  character  must  be  laid  bare.  If  the 
result  of  that  examination  satisfies  the  bank 
that  he  deserves  to  be  helped,  the  money  he 
needs  will  be  lent  tu  him ;  perhaps  the  une 
bank  may  not  be  willing  to  lend  bim  all  he 
needs,  but  it  will  take  a  share  with  other  banks 
in  relieving  him.  Now,  the  point  is,  that  man 
may  not  have  ranch  surplus  in  money.  He 
may  not  "be  worth,"  as  tiie  phrase  goes,  any- 
thing at  all.  The  bank  is  rel3nng,  nut  so  much 
on  what  he  has  in  money,  but  what  he  has  in 
intec^rity.  The  bank  can  tell  from  his  books 
whether  he  is  likely  to  do  well  or  ill  after  the 
mon^  has  been  lent  to  him.  If  the  signs  point 
to  success  and  his  integrity  is  established,  the 
loan  is  made.  His  established  inteo^rity  is  as- 
surance that  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
'  pose  for  which  it  was  made. 

The  question  of  the  integrity  of  the  man 
with  whom  the  bank  does  business  goes  even 
further.  If  a  man  is  jjrominently  assfjciated 
with  persons  of  bad  character,  no  mutter  how 
good  his  own  character  may  be,  the  bank  does 
not  desire  to  carry  him  on  its  books.  There 
are  political  leaders  of  undoulnedly  lart;e  re- 
sources in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day  whose 
accounts  would  not  be  accepted  by  many 
banks.  There  are  banks  so  large  that  a  few 
such  men  wonld  be  accepted  without  any  feel- 
ing that  they  lowered  the  p:eneral  tone  of  the 
integrity  of  the  bank's  clientele.  But  none 
but  the  very  lai^est  banks  feel  that  they  can 
a£Ford  to  take  such  men.  This  discrimination 
is  made  against  them  not  because  their  politi- 
cal views  differ  from  those  of  the  managers  of 


the  bank,  but  because  there  are  individuals  or 
cliques  with  whom  they  are  personally  con- 
cerned who  are  corrupt.    Without  mention* 

in^^  the  names  of  the  men,  Mr.  Trask  ran  over 
a  number  of  instances  of  men  who  had  been 
unable  to  raise  money  when  they  wanted  it, 
because  their  associations  were  such  that  the 
bank  did  not  care  to  open  the  way  for  the 
charge  that  it  was  doin^^  business  with  mea 
of  this  or  that  manifestly  corrupt  clique. 

As  for  the  diflference  that  a  good  reputation 
for  integrity  would  make  in  determining  the 
amount  of  credit  that  would  be  extended  on 
a  given  piece  of  real  estate  security,  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  of  known  and  established 
integrity  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
on  a  piece  of  property  worth  approximately 
a  million  dollars.  A  man  of  known  bad  char- 
acter, un  the  other  hand,  could  not  possibly 
borrow  •more  than  half  as  much;  periiaps 
not  so  much  as  half  as  much. 

Finally,  one  cannot  consider  the  relation 
of  integrity  to  credit  even  in  this  inconclu- 
sive superficial  way  without  remembering 
that  among  the  men  who  are  the  powers  in 
the  baiikini^  business  it  is  tin  uncommon 
matter  for  a  firm  to  overdraw  its  account 
in  a  bank  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  during  the  day  without  comment 
from  the  officers  of  the  bank.  They  know 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing ;  thoy  know 
that  he  would  not  overdraw  if  he  were  not 
able  to  make  good  the  defici<mcy  promptly ; 
they  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  and 
will  make  the  deficiency  good,  and  the  trans- 
action docs  not  call  for  more  than  a  verbal 
understanding.  It  is  based  altogether  upon 
honor. 

Now,  taking  Mr.  Trask's  statement  and 

the  experience  of  John  Smith,  grocer,  and 
putting  the  two  together,  how  can  we  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  business  community 
is  something  better  than  a  pack  of  wolves 

preying  on  their  fellow  men  and  on  each 
other  by  deceit  and  hard-heartedness  and 
all  manner  of  evil The  man  who  says  that 
he  cannot  succeed  in  business  because  he 
is  too  honest  is  a  whiner  and  a  coward,  and 
dares  not  face  his  own  real  faults.  Business 
to-day,  is  honesty. 
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THE  MANY-SIDED,  AGILE,  HUMOROUS,  GRIM  LEADER  OF  THE  BOERS  — 
HIS  I'AiiH  IN  lUS  UWN  CAUSE— Hlb  OPINION  OF  BRITISH  GENERALS 

BY 

HOWARD  C.  HILLHGAS 

AirmoK  or  "  tkk  acnis  in  wax" 


LIKE  Yankee  Doodle,  In  the  old  colo* 
nial  ballad.  Christian  DeWet.  the 
Commandrint  General  of  the  fortes 
of  the  Grantee  Free  Stale,  wears  a  feather  in 
his  cap.  It  is  a  black  cock's  feather,  and  it 
was  placed  there  by  himself  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  as  a  sort  of  martial  ornament 
Now  it  is  the  badfi^e  by  which  his  burghers 
distinguish  him  from  their  fellow-Boers.  Fig- 
iindively  he  wears  anoUier  feather — one 
accorded  to  him  and  his  genius  by  those 
againf^t  whom  he  is  fi2;hting.  He  is  the  one 
general,  Boer  or  British,  who  is  receiving 
the  praise  of  foe  and  friend,  and  the  enco- 
miunis  of  his  enemy  are  not  the  lesser  In  fer- 
vor or  volume. 

The  meagre  des])atches  which  come  to  us 
from  South  Africa  give  but  little  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man  whose  name  Is  dally 
associated  with  all  the  great  events  now  occur- 
ring  in  that  country.  To  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple the  name  DeWct  is  suggestive  of  the 
quixotic ;  he  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of  a 
character  in  fiction  rather  than  as  a  man  of 
pr^nt  action ;  his  work  is  so  remarkable 
that  we  can  hardly  credit  it  to  this  age. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  almost  every 
British  general  and  soldier  in  Sotith  Africa 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  bent  upon 
the  captme  of  this  one  man.  A  half-score 
of  times  the  ending  uf  the  pursuit  has  been 
clearly  dehned,  yet  invariably  he  has  escaped 
from  the  encircling  cordons  of  men  and  guns. 
He  has  outfought,  outwitted,  and  outgener- 
alled  his  opponents  at  every  turn.  He  has 
done  even  more  than  escape  from  his  pursu- 
ers. He  has  made  more  than  five  thousand 
prisoners  of  war,  he  has  destroyed  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  his  enemy's  muni- 
tions, he  and  his  small  army  of  ten  thousand 


men  have  subsbted  for  more  than  she  mon^s 

exclusively  on  the  food  and  ammunitkm  taken 

in  battles,  and,  more  than  all,  he  has  rejuve- 
nated a  cause  that  sprmed  to  he  Ifist  beyond 
reclaim  when  Pretoria  ieii  luto  Bnush  hands. 

In  personal  appearance  Geneial  DeWet  is 
easily  surpassed  by  every  burgher  in  bis  com- 
mandos. In  searchiiu  for  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces,  one  would  choose  every 
one  else  first  He  is  not  as  tall  as  the  aver- 
age Boer,  and  he  is  much  less  handsome. 
Usually  his  clothing  is  as  ragged  as  that  of 
the  poorest  burgher,  and  when  he  is  astride 
his  favorite  old  horse,  the  Commandant  Gen- 
eral is  an  object  of  pity  rather  dian  of  admi- 
ration. This  is  the  result  of  his  habit  of 
exchanging  articles  of  clothing  with  those  of 
his  men  who  appeal  to  him  for  new  outfits. 
It  is  one  of  his  ways  of  retaining  the  affec> 
tion  of  his  men,  and  it  is  only  by  ties  of  affect 
tion  that  they  are  bound  to  him.  Several  of 
the  Hoer  officers  wear  distinctive  uniforms 
with  little  gilt  stars  on  the  coat  collars  to 
indicate  their  rank;  DeWet's  black  feadier 
Is  his  only  badge  of  authority. 

General  DeVVet  is  a  many-sided  man.  Al- 
though he  has  a  most  gentle  disposition,  he 
frequently  displays  a  <iHolent  temper.  He  is 
the  intimate  friend  of  all  the  men  in  his  com- 
niandos,  yet  when  there  is  a  duty  for  them  to 
yjerform  he  is  cuttingly  steni  with  them,  and 
temporarily  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
them.  For  many  years  before  the  war  he 
was  the  most  bitter  Anglophobe  in  the  Free 
State  Raad  :  now  as  soon  as  a  British  soldier 
falls  into  his  hands  he  will  insist  that  the 
prisoner  have  the  best  treatment  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  him.  While  forming  the 
l>lans  for  a  battle  or  movement  he  discusses 
the  subject  thoroughly  with  anybody  and 
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everybody,  but  as  toon  as  be  mmmences  to 

carry  the  plan  into  effect  he  becomes  dumb 
and  refuses  to  disclose  his  purpose  even  to 
his  most  trusted  lieutenants.  Although  he 
relisbes  a  victory  as  keenly  as  any  one,  he 
will  not  allow  one  of  his  burgher*  to  cheer  or 
display  ether  sif^ns  of  joy  after  a  battle  is 
won.  Unschooled  in  the  tactics  of  war,  he 
is  a  master  tactician ;  bom  outside  the  breast- 
works of  dvilizaticm,  be  is  noble  in  manner 
and  deportment ;  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  British, 
yet  he  is  a  stanch  admirer  of  their  capable 
men.  DeWet  is  rough,  honest*  and  fearless,  a 
devoted  friend  and  a  vengeful  enemy ;  he  is 
a  marvellous  anachronism  as  a  warrior. 

The  most  marked  characteristics  of  the 
Commandant  General  are  his  imperturb- 
ability imder  adverse  cuuditiuus,  his  zealous 
devotion  to  official  work,  bis  effervescent 
humor,  his  kindness  to  the  burghers  and  pris- 
oners, his  great  regard  for  the  opinions  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  unbounded,  inextinguishable ' 
faith  in  the  ultimate  sucqess  of  hb  and  his 
country's  cause.  Although  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  peaceful 
pastoral  ]>urs\rits,  DeWet  is  as  calm  a  tii;hter 
as  though  he  had  been  u  soldier  iruni  his 
youth.  At  Rooivaal,  in  June,  while  Lord 
Kitchener  and  thirty  thousand  troops  were 
tr)'inp;  to  capture  him,  DeWet  spent  a  half 
day  in  leisurely  looking  over  his  devastated 
farm.  As  he  was  returning  to  his  laager,  a 
despatch'rider  brought  him  tht  information 
that  the  British  had  occupied  n  certain  favor- 
able position.  "  Come,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he 
remounted  his  pony,  "  let  us  scoot !  "  The 
following  day  Kitchener  reported  DeWet's 
escape. 

In  his  official  capacity  as  Commandant 
General  of  all  the  Free  State  forces  DeVVet 
is  most  stem.  He  demands  that  his  orders 
be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  when  an  officer 

deviates  to  the  s!ir;htcst  extent  he  court- 
martials  him.  When  a  burgher  disohevs  his 
commands,  he  quickly  becomes  furious  and 
threateningly  draws  off  his  coat  with  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.  Dur- 
ins^  a  skirmish  near  the  ten  times  captured 
village  of  Thaba  N'Chu,  in  June,  several 
burghers  refused  to  hold  a  certain  position. 
After  they  bad  refused  a  second  time  he 
beat  them  with  the  long  raw  hide  sjambok  he 
alwa3rs  carries.    After  the  hght  he  sought 


out  the  men  and  apologised  to  them.  At 

Lindley  he  ordered  his  brother,  General 
Peter  DeWet,  to  move  his  commando  to  a 
certain  position.  The  brother  questioned 
the  advisability  of  the  movement,  and  the 
Commandant  General  promptly  ap[xiinted 
another  general  to  take  his  place,  whereupon 
Peter  DeWet  surrendered  to  the  British. 

By  his  men  he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
humorist  in  the  commandos,  and  they  are  con* 
stantly  enjoying  his  jokes.  Not  long  ago  he 
promised  three  prisoners  their  freedom  if  they 
agreed  to  carry  a  message  to  their  general. 
The  message  which  the  British  general  read 
was :  "  Please  chain  these  three  men ;  I  am 
catching  them  every  day."  In  April  he  and 
fifteen  of  his  men  rode  to  DeWctsdorp,  where 
he  was  born,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
father.  Late  in  the  eveidng  they  discovered 
that  McQueenic's  Irish  Fusiliers,  three  hun- 
dred stronji:,  occupied  the  town.  Promptly  he 
sent  this  grim  message  to  the  J^ritish  com- 
mander: "  Surrender,  or  we  shall  ansex  you.'* 
At  sunrise  next  mombg  DeWet  had  his  entire 
commando  on  the  spot,  and  after  a  short  battle 
the  Fusiliers  were  captured.  While  he  was 
leading  his  forces  northward  from  Wepencr  to 
Thaba  N'Chu,  with  the  British  in  close  pursuit* 
he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  com- 
mandants in  the  roar,  ask inp;  f  or  rcen  f  orcements 
for  that  part  of  the  hard-pressed  column.  De- 
Wet replied:  "If  you  can't  fight  your  way 
through,  you  desene  to  be  caught."  After 
capturing;  vast  quantities  of  stores  and  cloth- 
iiit;,  four  thousand  shells,  and  enouL;h  small- 
arms'  anmiunitiun  to  supply  his  army  lor  more 
than  two  years,  on  his  ovm  farm  at  Rooivaal, 
in  June,  DeWet  remarked  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals :  "  That's  a  better  crop  than  I  ever  raised 
on  that  place  in  peace  times."  Even  in  his 
favorite  way  of  giving  a  command  to  move* 
''Come,  let  us  scoot,"  there  is  a  touch  of  humor, 
for  the  last  word  is  one  he  has  borrowed  from 

his  enemy's  laiii^iiaije. 

His  popuiariiy  with  his  men  is  the  direct 
result  of  his  many  acts  of  kindness  to  them. 
He  tries  to  please  everybody  except  when  his 
duty  forbids,  and  then  he  follows  his  own  [>!ans 
even  though  he  is  without  a  single  supporter. 
He  is  a  burgher  among  the  burghers,  and  there 
is  not  a  vestige  of  officialdom  around  him. 
The  poorest  man  in  his  camp  may  speak  to 
him,  without  even  saluting,  at  any  time  or  on  • 
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any  topic,  and  the  Commandant  General  will 

give  his  personal  attention  to  the  inquirer's 
wants.  His  three  sons  who  are  with  him  are 
probably  the  only  men  in  his  commandos  who 
do  not  call  him  **  Chris  *'  when  addressing  him, 

and  he  hardly  ever  speaks  to  any  one  unless  he 
has  first  grasped  the  man's  hnnd  in  greeting. 
Such  good-fellowship  in  other  armies  would 

be  fatal  to  discipline,  but  in  the  Boer  army  it 

is  provocative  of  a  corps  spirit  that  binds  men 
together  more  firmly  than  the  strictest  regula- 
tions could  do.  His  kindness  to  his  own  men 
Is  not  more  marlced  than  that  which  he  bestows 
upon  British  soldiers  who  fall  into  his  hands. 
It  is  almost  a  craze  with  him  to  treat  prisoners 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  in  order 
that  his  enemy  may  have  no  just  grounds  for 
saying  that  he  conducts  a  dishonorable  war- 
fare. He  insists  that  the  prisoners  shall  re- 
ceive better  rations  than  his  own  men,  and  he 
will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  walk  while  there 
»  a  conveyance  in  the  camp.  Once  near 
Wepener  he  ordered  tfiat  the  only  wagon  with 


the  commando  should  be  cleared  of  its  burden 
of  ammunition  so  that  twenty  British  infantry- 
men might  ride.  Realizing  that  the  outside 
world  can  hear  from  him  only  through  British 
reports,  he  is  zealous  in  conducting  sudi  an 
honorable  campaign  that  even  his  enemy  must 
acknowledge  his  uprightness. 

Since  almost  every  British  general  has  been 
pitted  against  him  at  some  time  or  another, 
General  DeWet  has  had  ample  opportunities 
for  judging  of  their  relative  merits.  He  has 
a  great  contempt  for  Lord  Roberts,  Lord 
Kitehener,  whom  he  missed  capturing  in  June 
byamerehair^s-breadth,  Metbuen,and  Baden> 
Powell.  For  General  French,  the  great  cav- 
alry leader,  he  has  a  profound  reside;  Him 
he  admires  sincerely.  "  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  catoh  me,**  he  said  three  months 
ago,  "  but  if  any  one  does,  I  hope  the  man  is 
French.  And  I  sliould  like  to  capture  him  ? 
I  would  not  release  him ;  I'd  compel  him  to 
ride  by  my  side  so  that  I  might  admire  him 
all  the  time." 


PHILIP  ARMOUR,  MERCHANT 

THK  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GREATEST  DEVELOPER  OF  INDUS- 
TRY PERHAPS  THAT  EVER  LIVED-^HOW  HE  WON  SUCCESS  AND 

HOW  HE  REGARHED  IT  — NEW  KNCI^AND  THRIFT  CARRIFD  TO  THE 
HEIUHT  OF  GENIUS  AND  AFi'LIED  TO  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

BY 

H.  I.  CLEVELAND 


••TDLENESS!    I  hate  the  word  itself. 
I   Whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  there  is  no 

•L  more  vicious  man,  in  any  community, 
than  the  one  who  is  voluntarily  idle.  When  I 
had  fewer  employees  than  I  have  now,  and  could 
do  it,  I  made  it  my  business  to  know  if  lazy 
men  got  into  my  employ.  When  I  found 
one,  I  ^^ave  him  a  sin;;le  chance  to  show  that 
he  could  work.  If  he  failed,  I  discharj^ed  him 
on  the  spot.  My  advice  to  every  young  man 
is  to  iind  out  quickly  what  he  can  do  or  must 
do^  and  then  to  work  until  he  is  done  with  liv- 
ing. I  never  knew  a  healthy  man  that  con- 
stant work  injured — it's  worry  and  neglect 
that  km  men." 


The  late  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour,  of  Chicago, 
made  this  statement  »xteen  years  ago,  sitthug 
in  his  private  car  which  stood  on  the  track 
in  the  yards  at  St.  Paul.  In  that  speech,  he 
told  the  story  of  his  life.  He  was  picturing 
with  a  few  black  and  whfte  strokes  the  rule 
of  conduct  that  had  brought  him  from  the 
obscurity  <»f  a  farmer's  son  in  Oneida  County. 
New  York,  to  the  eminence  of  the  largest  and 
greatest  merchant  in  the  world. 

He  himself  did  not  die  of  old  age  nor  of 
overwork,  but  from  causes  traceable  directly 
to  worry.    The  story  has  not  been  told,  proh 
ably  never  will  be,  and  possibly  never  should 
be,  but  Mr.  Armour  died  from  an  affection  of 
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the  heart  that  might  not  have  been  fatal  but 
for  worry. 

He  was  preeminently  a  merchant,  the 
buyer*  and  seller  of  wares.  Rut  in  his  early 
life  he  had  not  the  sUghtest  intention  oi  find- 
ing such  a  career.  The  Yankee  stock  from 
which  he  came  was  noted  for  its  thrift,  its 
keenness  at  a  bargain,  its  good  management 
of  all  gains.  It  was  a  stock  which  had  faced 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  Connecticut. 
Tiansplanted  to  New  York,  it  ag^n  endured 
privations  and  made  sacrifices.  It  had  per- 
sonal pride  and  an  extraordinary  self-reliance. 
Its  primary  object  was  never,  even  in  the 
Ihres  of  his  father  and  his  mother,  to  make 
money,  but  rather  never  to  permit  any  one 
to  take  advantage  of  them  in  any  transaction. 
In  the  Connecticut  and  New  York  days  the 
orthodox  religious  spirit  determined  all  rules 
of  conduct.  The  elder  Armour  taught  his 
sons  that  honesty  and  self-respect  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  The  mother  taught  them  that 
truth  must  come  first,  and  self-reliance  next. 
The  children  obeyed  these  precepts  implicitly. 

Mr.  Armour  was  wont  to  tell  this  story : 
"  On  Saturday  night  my  mother  would  take 
us  boys  down  to  Oneida  Creek  for  our  weekly 
bath.  Home-made  soap  would  be  poured  upon 
our  heads  and  then  rubbed  in.  Often  when 
the  soapsuds  were  running  into  my  eyes, 
making  them  smart  like  fire,  I  felt  as  though 
I  would  like  to  bite  my  mother's  hand,  but  I 
knew  better  than  to  do  it  I  f eh  that  her  power 
was  supreme  and  that  I  must  submit  to  it'* 

MONEY  AS  A   MKASLKIi  AND  TOOL 

A  strong  desire  for  success  was  the  key- 
note of  his  character  and  of  all  the  Armour 
family  preceding  him.  That  success  in  his 
case  took  the  form  of  a  fortune  of  many  mill- 
ions was  a  fact  that  never  greatly  interested 
him  except  as  he  needed  money  for  the  trans- 
action of  his  vast  volume  of  business.  If 
he  had  lived  in  another  age,  when  success 
found  its  end  in  the  capturing  of  so  many 
castles,  he  would  have  been  just  as  well  satis- 
fied. He  cared  very  little  for  what  success 
brought.  It  was  the  whining  of  it,  the  long 
chase,  the  danger  safely  passed,  and  the  ela- 
tion of  success  at  the  end  that  gave  him  con- 
tent. 

He  never  expended  large  sums  of  money 
upon  himself.     His  dress  was  modest,  his 
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home  simple,  his  art  treasures  few,  his  habits 
the  plainest   He  carried  in  his  banks  large 

sums  of  cash,  but  these  were  for  the  opera- 
tions of  his  business.  He  gave  freely  to 
public  and  private  charities.  He  was  gener- 
ous to  hb  employees.  He  paid  more  than 
living  wages,  and  he  started  a  number  of 
young  men  in  business.  The  Armour  Insti- 
tute owes  its  foundation  to  his  liberality  and 
his  brother  Joseph's.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
own  needs  required  through  most  of  the 
days  of  his  life  an  expenditure  of  as  much 
as  S20,ooo  a  year. 

He  clung  to  a  dollar  not  because  he  cared 
for  it,  but  because  he  believed  in  thrift.  About 
spending  he  said :  '*  I  never  put  erne  dollar  in 
any  of  my  business  affairs,  not  even  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  home,  unless  I  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  I  was  going  to  get  that  dollar  back 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  something  more 
besides.  I  have  never  speculated  as  men 
ordinarily  use  the  word.  I  have  invested 
because  I  believed  it  was  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do.  I  think  tliat  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  why  my  business  grew." 

But  he  enjoyed  an  extravagance  sometimes. 
Several  years  ago  he  hired  an  English  coach- 
man. The  coachnian's  wardrobe  was  very 
shabby.  Mr.  Armour  noticed  it  and  asked 
him  :  — 

'*  Haven't  you  any betterclothesthanthese.^" 
"  Hi  ave  not,  your  honor.    Wen  Hi  was 
at  'ome  HI  wore  'is  Grace's  livery,  band  I 
couldn't  'ave  brought  that  with  me ;  hand,  hif 

your  honor  pleases  —  bcggin'  ynur  honor's 
pnrding —  Hi  thmight  ytmr  honor  would  find 
mc  lu  your  honor's  hvery." 

"I  haven't  got  livery— how  could  I  find 
you  in  it " 

"  Beggin' your  honor's  parding  again,  Hi 
would  be  'appy  hif  your  honor  would  give  me 
livery." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  livery  or  not,  but 
you  must  dress  decently.  You  can't  drive  my 
carriage  in  togs  like  you  have  on  now.  Here," 
continued  Mr.  Armour,  "go  down  to  this 
place  and  tell  the  man  to  make  you  whatever 
clothes  may  be  neces-san.  ,"  and  he  gave  the 
coachman  the  address  of  a  fasliionable  tailor. 

A  week  later  a  bill  came  to  Mr.  Armour's 
olfice.  The  clerks  read  it,  whistled  sctftly,  and 
passed  it  from  one  to  another  to  admire. 
There  was  a  box  coat  at  ^90,  top  coat  at  $1  iq 
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]ivery  suit  at  #85,  gloves,  breeches,  and  waist- 
coats and  more  livery,  until  the  bill  footed  up 

about  ?500.  The  clerks  amused  themselves 
guessing  what  he  would  say  and  do  when  he 
saw  that  bill.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be 
something  out  of  the  common.  Mr.  Armour 
was  vehement  on  occasion,  and  when  necessary 
he  could  inject  a  prcat  deal  of  force  into  his 
speech,  as  many  a  clerk  in  his  office  knew. 

The  ball  was  laid  on  his  desk,  with  other 
papers,  and  when  he  came  in,  the  clerks  stood 
by  in  silence  nwaitinfr-  the  explosion.  Mr. 
Armour  finally  reached  the  tailor's  bill.  He 
started  at  first  sight  of  the  figures,  then  an 
amused  expression  and  later  a  broad  smile 
came  on  his  face. 

"  Come  here,  Thomas,  come  here,  Webster," 
he  said,  calling  two  of  his  men  and  holding 
up  tile  bill  for  their  inspection.  When  they 
had  looked  at  it  a  moment;  he  laughed  till  his 
sides  shook,  and  said  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion :  — 

"  That's  the  kind  of  a  coachman  to  have ; 
he  knows  his  business." 

Not  many  men  carried  so  plainly  stamped 
on  their  faces  the  distinctive  traits  of  their 
character  as  did  Mr.  Armour.  If  you  wished 
to  know  one  secret  of  his  success,  you  had 
but  to  take  a  look  at  his  solid,  massive  chin 
and  jaw.  A  man  with  such  a  face  never  failed 
in  anything.  There  was  in  it  enerf^y  and  de- 
termination which  swept  all  before  it.  When 
to  this  formidable  jaw  and  chin  and  the  welW 
poised  mind  there  were  added  a  body  strcmg 
with  the  vigor  of  generations  of  healthy  ances- 
tors, the  digestion  of  a  country  boy,  and  a  dash 
of  humor,  and  you  have  Mr.  Armour.  He 
was  a  big,  solid,  healthy-minded,  strong-bodied, 
c;oofI  tempered  man  with  one  cnde  of  morals, 
that  he  applied  as  stric  tly  to  his  private  life  as 
to  his  business  lite.  1  o  his  last  hour  he  held 
the  grim  determination  to  do  these  things : — 

HI5?  rOMMKRCIAL  CRFFD 

To  pay  all  debts  in  full  and  to  require  full 
payments  from  those  who  owed  him. 
Never  to  waste  energy,  money,  or  stock,  and 

to  make  nit  work  productiv  e, 

Never  to  forgive  one  who  wantonly  injured 
him;  and  to  make  few  friendships,  but  those 
lasting  ones. 

To  destroy  competition  by  absorption  or  by 
obliteration ;  never  to  admit  tliat  any  rival  pro- 


duction or  work  of  his  own  kind  of  tiade  was 

better  than  his  own. 

To  work  — work — work — and  to  saTe— 
save — save. 

"I  never  give  bonds,"  said  Mr.  Armour 
once,  "unless  absolutely  compelled  to  by  the 
law.  Tlie  word  of  Armour's  is  as  good  as  anv 
bond  that  was  ever  written  and  acknowledged 
by  a  notary.  I  have  employees  in  e\'ery  part 
of  the  world,  and  tiiey  know,  and  my  customers 
know,  that  when  I  say  I  will  do  a  thing,  it  is 
as  good  as  done." 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  or  his  personal 
conduct  of  his  business,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  true.  The  bouse  of  Armour  in  its 
nearly  forty  years'  history  has  made  errors, 
has  suffered  from  mistakes,  has  sometimes 
taken  the  unpopular  side  of  certain  proposi- 
tions, but  even  tiie  men  who  knew  Mr.  Armour 
the  least*  oowede  that  this  was  never  done 
by  any  direct  act  or  wish  of  his  own,  or  by  his 
authority.  There  is  the  strongest  evidence 
that  he  suffered  intensely  from  the  blunders 
(to  write  charitabty)  of  those  beneath  him 
who  did  contrary  to  what  he  would  have  done 
himself  if  it  had  been  possible  for  one  man  to 
manage  every  detail  of  his  enormous  business. 

During  at  least  thirty  years  of  his  business 
career  he  tried  the  frightful  experiment  of 
handh'nj^  the  details.  He  rose  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  he  and  his  wife  breakfasted 
by  candle  light,  and  be  walked  into  the  city  to 
his  offices,  aniving  there  at  or  just  before 
seven  o'clock.  In  the  winter  it  was  barely 
daylig;ht  when  he  started  his  daily  laliors.  He 
took  a  short  time  for  luncheon  at  noon  and 
was  back  to  his  desk.  He  rarely  left  it  until 
five  or  six  o'clock.  He  knew  his  hundreds  of 
clerks  by  name,  he  knew  the  capacity  of  each 
for  work,  he  knew  ;il.so  the  men  iu  his  stock- 
yards and  many  of  the  men  on  his  railroads. 
But  the  volume  of  his  business  grew  too  great 
for  him.  He  was  forced  to  bring  in  other 
men,  M-hose  executive  authority  necessaiily 
had  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  bis  own. 

He  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to  suncnder 
a  portion  of  tiie  burden  to  osiers.  Some  of 
his  suborditiatcs  were  of  strong  character,  and 
some  were  not.  .Some  bciievcd  in  his  methods 
of  business,  and  some  did  not.  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  all  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  between  the  house  of 
Armour  and  state  iegisiaturest  the  national 
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government  and  foreign  governments,  came 
from  die  condttct  of  men  in  Mr.  Armour's 

employ  who  did  not  have  his  authority  for 
what  they  did  and  whose  acts  were  personallv 
disclaimed  by  him  when  they  became  known 
to  Mm. 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  his  his- 
tory. He  was  a  man  of  many  gentle  inclina- 
tions, i  Ic  was  proud  of  his  father  and  of  bis 
mother,  of  the  name  of  Armour  and  of  his  own 
reputation  for  fair  dealings  widi  other  men* 
He  loved  children,  he  unostentatiously  gave 
of  his  wealth  to  any  dcservinsr  cause  that  was 
presented  to  him.  But  the  hrst  time  in  his 
Uf  e  that  the  report  came  to  him  that  the  house 
of  Armour,  was  accused  of  having  bribed 
certain  members  of  a  state  legislature  in  order 
to  defeat  a  proposed  meat  inspection  bill,  he 
turned  around  in  rage  and  dismay,  brought 
his  clenched  fist  down  upon  his  desk,  and  said 
to  a  friend: 

"  I  have  never  bmigfht  nor  bribed  any  man. 
I  will  not  do  it  U  his  is  an  infamous  damned 
lie.  You  tell  So-and-So  that  I  have  never 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar 
for  bribery  or  corru]ition  purposes.  When 
my  meats  cannot  stand  the  test  of  any  fair 
and  honest  inspection  bill,  state  or  national, 
I  will  go  out  of  business/* 

HIS  STERLING  INTEGRITV 

No  other  man  suffered  more  from  the  canned 
beef  scandal  of  tbe  Spanish-American  War 
than  Mr.  Armour.  It  was  not  suffering  due 
to  any  fear  of  exposure  of  allc;;cd  fraudulent 
acts  of  his  own,  but  it  was  the  regret,  the  sor- 
row, and  the  anger  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
discovered  that  after  a  long  and  honorable 
career,  after  half  a  century  of  striving  to  do 
the  best  he  could,  his  name  had  been  be- 
smirched by  men  for  whose  employment  he 
*was  responsible,  ))ut  whose  sense  of  honor 
was  not  as  high  as  his  own,  and  who,  when 
tried,  were  foutid  wanting. 

The  inside  history  of  tlie  cainied  beef  scan- 
dal is  now  known.  The  men  who  know  uU 
its  details,  know  also  that  Mr.  Armour  was  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  it,  and  tiiat  the  day 
he  first  knew  that  his  house  was  accused  of 
attempted  corruption  of  government  otlcials, 
his  life  nearly  passed  from  him.  Indeed,  he 
never  ralHed  from  that  shock ;  for  while  he 
never  boasted  of  his  sense  of  honor,  he  said 


truly  to  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  coiUidence 
that  he  bad  made  his  wealth  without  selling 

his  soul.  Mr.  Armour  appeared  before  Sen- 
ator  Vest's  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  iS6g,  and  testified  concerning  the 
methods  of  the  dressed  beef  firms  of  the 
nation.    In  his  testimony  he  said :  — 

"  My  firm  has  never  endeavored  to  force 
local  butchers  to  buy  our  meats,  nor  entered 
into  competitiMi  with  them  except  in  one  in- 
stance. I  never  had  an  arrangement  witii 
other  packers  by  which  one  was  not  to  em- 
ploy a  man  discharged  by  another.  I  never 
agreed  to  divide  contracts  lor  furnishing  beef 
to  public  institutions  and  then  to  divide  the 
receipts.  I  have  never  profited  by  the  alleged 
favoritism  of  railroads.  I  never  made  any 
arrangements  with  any  one  for  fixing  prices 
in  buying  cattle." 

Two  years  later,  in  discussing  the  objections 
made  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  against 
American  pork,  he  said  :  — 

"  I  think  that  any  country  has  a  perfect 
right  to  demand  that  food  products  imported 
into  her  territory  should  be  perfectly  heakhy. 
I  am  willing  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands 
in  this  regard-  Our  own  interests  as  well  as 
common  commercial  honesty  would  cause  us 
to  see  that  no  diseased  meat  should  be  ex* 
ported  from  our  places.  I  am  willing  to  have 
my  goods  rif:^dly  examined,  I  want  new  mar- 
kets, but  1  never  liave  had  the  shghtest  inten- 
tion of  ruining  a  new  avenue  of  trade  by  the 
smallest  kind  of  dishonesty." 

These  incidents  are  recalled,  not  in  defence, 
but  as  side  lights  on  his  character.  That  he 
attempted  the  impossible  in  his  life  there  is  no 
question.  He  set  up  his  own  standard  of  hon- 
esty, his  own  ideas  of  rigid  business  dealings, 
for  twenty-five  thousand  employees  and  a  vol- 
ume of  business  amounting  to  $200,000,000 
a  year,  and  expected  that  he  could  not  only 
weld  together  this  great  force,  but  could  also 
impose  hi--^  personality  and  his  honor  upon 
every  man  in  it.  No  himian  being  has  ever 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  the  effort  has 
sent  more  men  to  the  madhouse  than  it  has 
made  milfionaires.  That  Mr.  Armour  failed 
in  this  respect  could  not  be  extraordinary  to 
any  one  but  himself. 

Yet  he  was  well  fiked  by  those  who  worked 
under  him.  He  never  demanded  more  of 
them  than  he  was  ready  to  do  himself,  and 
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be  was  lo3ral  to  all  those  who  gained  his  con- 
fidence. He  was  indulgent  to  beginners. 
When  the  impatient  head  of  some  depart- 
ment would  complain  to  him  of  a  new  clerk, 
he  would  say  with  a  laugh :  — 

*'  Now,  wait ;  just  he  patient  with  him  until 
he  has  got  over  his  gawky  time,  and  we  will 
niake  a  ffood  man  of  him  yet." 

A  clerk  who  had  been  out  all  night  came  to 
iht  office  before  seven  in  the  morning.  He 
was  just  opening  his  books  when  Mr.  Armour 
came  in.  The  clerk  hun<;  his  head  guiltily, 
thinking  that  his  misbehavior  had  been  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Aimour  briskly  walked  up  to 
htm  and  said :  — 

"  You  are  an  early  riser." 

"Yes,"  said  the  clerk,  thinking  he  must 
make  some  excuse.  "  I  was  a  bit  behind  in 
my  books  and  thought  that  I  ought  to  catch 
up,  so  I  came  down  eariy." 

"That's  right,  young  man,"  was  the  rc- 
ioinder  "I  like  to  see  that.  Get  to  work 
early  and  slay  at  it,  and  you  will  win." 

Once  when  he  was  locked  with  some  friends 
in  his  private  car  which  stood  In  the  r^oad 
yards  in  St.  Paul,  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
had  been  ordered  to  see  him  managed  to  get 
into  his  presence.  Mr.  Armour  whirled  about 
in  his  chair  and  asked  rather  gruffly :  — 

"What  do  you  want,  ynnng  man  " 

The  reporter  briefly  explained  that  he  had 
been  peremptorily  ordered  by  his  employer 
to  secure  an  interview  with  him. 

"I  don't  give  interview^'  rejmned  Mr. 
Armour. 

"  1  know  that,"  said  the  reporter, "but I've 
got  to  get  one."   Then  as  a  thought  struck, 
him,  he  added,  "My  father  worked  in  the 
same  field  with  you  when  you  were  a  boy." 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he  "  said  Mr.  Armour. 
♦•Well,  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  give 
you  the  interview  ?  " 

The  reporter  could  not  say  that  it  was. 
Suddenly  the  merchant  began  to  laugh  and 
said:  — 

"I  remember  your  father.  He  went  into 
the  army,  and  I  got  the  itch  of  money*making. 

I  guess  we  both  got  the  burnt  end  of  the  stick. 
Well.  I  never  meet  a  young  man  as  persistent 
as  you  arc  and  who  has  learned  to  be  respectful 
to  others  that  I  don't  feel  like  giving  him  a 
little  advice.  Keep  at  it.  Don't  let  up.  Let 
liquor  alone,  pay  your  bills,  marry  a  good 
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woman,  and  pound  away  at  whatever  yon 

want.  After  a  while  something  is  bound  to 
give  way.  You  needn't  put  that  in  the  inter- 
view.    Take  out  your  note-book." 

Then  Mr.  Armour  talked  entertainingly 
for  fifteen  minutes  on  wheat  and  the  packing 
of  beef.  ■  When  he  had  finished,  he  said :  — 

"  You  can  print  that   If  you  are  ever  in 
Chicago,  call  on  me." 

Ten  years  afterwards  thn  same  reporter 
walked  into  Mr.  Armour's  Chicago  office  and 
was  greeted  with  this  :  — ■ 

"  You  are  the  young  man  that  got  an  inter- 
view out  of  me  on  the  strength  of  his  lather. 
That's  not  always  a  good  plan  to  follow.  Stand 
on  your  own  feet.  How  are  you?  Where  are 
you  working  .'  Have  you  saved  any  money 
Are  you  doing  well?  Want  another  iiitcr- 
vicw?" 

The  reporter  said  that  he  had  simply  called 

to  pay  his  respects.    Mr.  Armour  then  shook 
bands  v.'ith  him  and  said  in  parting:  — 

"  I  am  a  busy  man.  I'm  too  busy,  I  will 
always  be  glad  to  see  you,  especially  if  you're 
doing  well.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  young 
man  shouldn't  do  well  if  he  wants  to,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  an  old  man  doing  wrong." 

HIS  HATRED  OP  CANT 

He  had  another  side  to  his  character,  as  this 
story  will  indicate  :  On  one  ol  his  many  quiet 
trips  through  tnc  poorer  parts  oi  Chicago,  Mr. 
Armour  came  upon  a  family  in  great  destitu- 
tion. The  husband  had  broken  his  leg  while 
at  work.  The  wife  was  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  The  six  children  were  without 
food.  Mr.  Armour  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
what  the  antecedent  of  the  family  were,  but 
that  same  day  sent  food  and  money  to  them. 

Soon  afterward  a  clergyman  who  knew  of 
the  case  called  on  Mr.  Armour  and  told  him 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  succoring  the  * 
hungry  ones. 

"  Why  so  ?  *■  asked  the  merchant,  stroking^ 
his  side  whiskers  in  a  meditative  manner. 

"Because,"  was  the  minister's  reply,  "the 
woman  is  an  irreligious  sinner,  fallen  from 
grace  and  society." 

"  You — ,"  replied  Mr.  Armour,  "you  are  a 
canting  bigot  unfit  to  teach  the  doctrines  ot 
Jesus  Christ.   Get  out  of  this  office." 

Mr.  Armour  was  never  inclined  to  discuss 
the  magnitude  to  which  his  business  interests 
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^ew.  At  one  time  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs  he  employed  23,000  men,  or  more  than 
many  a  railroad  corporation  employs  at  any 
time.  The  average  number  of  men  drawing 
salaries  from  him  has  been  1 5,000  for  a  n\im- 
berof  years.  In  busy  times  this  number  was 
often  increased  to  2o,0Qa  His  pay-roll  for 
the  last  five  years  was  from  $6,000,000  to 
^1 0,000,000  a  year.  He  once  spoke  of  this 
with  a  touch  of  pardonable  pride  :  — 

**  Through  the  wuges  I  disburse  and  the 
provisions  I  supply  I  give  more  people  food 
than  any  other  man  living." 

The  men  who  remained  long  in  his  service 
were  always  loyal  to  him  and  felt  the  highest 
adroiFRtion  for  his  character.  One  time  when 
a  strike  was  started  among  them  eight  htm- 
<lred  refused  to  leave  sinijily  because  he  had 
always  been  f;iir  with  them.  The  jilaces  i»f 
those  who  did  strike  were  taken  by  former 
employees,  who  came  voluntarily  and  offered 
assistance  when  he  needed  it  most.  In  his 
business  career  Mr.  Armour  showed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  faithful  services  of  his 
employees  by  promoting  them  one  by  one. 
One  of  his  partners,  Mr.  Cudahy,  was  a  poor 
Irish  boy  who,  developint^  excellent  business 
capacity,  was  advanced  from  stau;e  to  stage 
until  be  is  now  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

At  his  packing  houses  in  the  Union  Stock- 
yards at  Chicago  it  was  no  uncommon  thinix  f  ur 
3oo,ooo  steers  and  1,800,000  hogs  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  year,  not  taking  into 
account  all  the  other  kinds  of  food'producing 
animals  handled  by  his  establishments,  not 
only  in  Chicago,  but  at  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City. 

A  New  York  mathematician  worked  it  out 
once  that  all  the  animals  disposed  of  in  the 
Armour  Chicago  plant  in  the  year  1892 
would,  if  laid  out  in  a  continuous  mw,  reach  in 
a  straight  line  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  that  year  alone 
there  were  2, 5  39,000  animals  disposed  of  in  the 
Chicago  house,  which  is  ec|uivalent  to  thirteen 
animals  a  minute  during  workinE:  hours. 

Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
built  up  by  the  man  who  once  regarded 
Oneida  Creek  as  a  river  and  Stockbridge  as 
the  circumference  nf  his  dt-sircs.  Incidental 
to  this  packing  business  1^1  r.  Armour  owned 
and  operated  over  5000  railroad  cars;  con- 
trolled more  than  fifty  acres  of  ground  for 


his  works;  owned  a  storage  capacity  of 
150,000  tons  fur  his  meat  products;  owned 
packing  bouses  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha; 
owned  six  of  the  largest  grain  elevators  of 
Chicap^o,  with  a  capacity  exceeding  10,000,000 
bushels;  owned  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the 
lakes ;  was  a  bank  and  railroad  director ;  and 
found  time  to  play  with  a  baby  whenever  one 
crossed  his  path. 

In  1892,  when  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
Armour  interests  was  brought  about,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  packing,  elevator,  and  stor- 
age interests,  East  and  West,  represented  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  The 
aggregate  annual  output  of  all  the  Armour 
houses  at  that  time  was  estimated  at 
$100,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  capi- 
talization is  not  supposed  to  he  less  than 
$75,000,000,  and  the  annual  outjiut  about 
^200,000,000.  in  1891  Mr.  Armour  refused 
$10^000^000  for  his  provision  business  alone, 
which  English  capitalists  desired  to  purchase, 
and  at  that  time  his  investment  in  his  ele- 
vator business  amounted  to  ^5,000,000. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OP  WASTE 

The  general  public  has  never  appreciated 
that  in  the  development  of  bv-products  Mr. 
Armour  was  the  pioneer  m  a  ticld  now  yield- 
ing thotisands  of  dollars  of  profit  annually  to 
packers,  and  a  large  sum  in  wages  to  labor. 
By  the  help  of  his  chemists  and  the  young 
men  who  were  ambitious  to  succeed  in  his 
work,  he  found  tiiat  the  steer  contained  for 
the  commercial  world  far  more  than  mere 
flesh  for  food.  As  early  as  1866  he  bec^an 
makini;  su^-^^cstions  that  there  was  enormous 
waste  in  the  slaughter  houses.  Blood  trickled 
away  into  the  sewers,  immense  amounts  of 
fat  escaped,  bones  were  thrown  into  a  heap, 
hides  were  carelessly  treated,  and  in  a  word 
profits  were  given  to  the  sewers  that  might 
be  saved  f cmt  the  strong  locker.  One  of  the 
first  moves  was  made  to  utilize  blood  for 
buttons;  then  came  the  erection  of  a  felt  far 
tory,  to  which  tails  went  to  be  made  into 
felt;  blood  also  was  sent  to  the  sugar  refin- 
eries; and  bones  were  converted  into  handles 
and  ornaments.  Hoofs  were  carefully  saved, 
and  the  process  of  saving  every  part  of  the 
steer  was  carried  so  far  that  at  the  present 
time  nothing  escapes  conver^n  to  commer- 
dal  use  but  gastric  juice. 
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It  was  in  the  Armour  plants  and  under  the 
encouragement  of  Mr.  Armour  himscit  that 
the  experanetits  with  all  these  by-products 
and  many  more  commenced  and  were  carried 

to  a  successful  issue.  The  result  was  the 
addiiiou  of  millions  to  his  fortune  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  be  employed 
by  hundreds.  He  became  a  glue  manufac- 
turer, a  felt  dealer,  a  button  maker,  a  horn 
and  hoof  tradesman,  and  what  not.  Any  "f 
his  men  that  came  to  him  with  a  suggestion 
of  a  new  use  to  be  made  of  waste  products 
reodved  help,  was  told  to  go  ahead  and 
develop  his  ideas,  and  if  thev  were  ^ood 
ones,  practical  use  was  made  of  them  at 
once. 

The  Armour  profits  from  by-products  were 

estimated  in  1896  at  more  than  $1^000^000. 
What  he  produced  in  this  way  not  only  went 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  but  found 
their  way  into  Asia,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  Foreign  students  and  scientists  were 
glad  to  visit  this  cmnitry  and  to  go  through 
his  plants  and  learn,  if  they  could,  how  he 
did  it.  Sometimes  they  learned  and  some- 
times they  did  not,  but  they  always  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  having  shown  how  tO  do 
more  with  the  parts  of  an  animal  than  any 
man  who  preceded  him. 

CHARACTERISTIC  STORIES 

The  stories  told  of  Mr.  Armour  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  leaves  on  a  tree.  How  many 
are  true  and  liow  many  are  made  up  it  would 
be  hard  to  say,  but  I  repeat  some  that  came 
from  within  the  business  circle  in  which  he 
moved. 

He  had  a  prejudice  against  the  shirts  made 
from  various  materials  for  summer  outings. 
Plain  white  linen  was  all  he  liked.    A  son  of 

an  old  friend  in  his  cmplov  came  to  work 
one  morninr;  in  a  flannel  shirt  that  would 
have  been  iasliiunable  at  Bar  Harbor.  When 
"Uncle  Philip"  saw  it,  he  called  him  to  his 
desk,  handed  i^im  an  order  good  for  six  shirts 
at  any  haberdasher's,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  he  get  them  and  wear  them  —  and 
he  did. 

During  the  great  stockyards  strike  in  July, 

1887,  a  newspa])er  reporter  who  had  been 
statione<l  in  the  yards  themselves  came  into 
the  city  without  changing  his  fatigue  dress. 
He  was  sent  in  haste  to  hnterview  the  great 


packer  and  was  shown  to  his  desk.  Mr 
Armour  glanced  at  the  muddy  top  boots,  the 
soiled  clothing,  and  the  not  scrupuk>usly  clean 
hands  of  his  questioner,  and  said:  — 

"  Don't  you  think  your  paper  can  send  a 
man  to  me  with  decent  clothes  on  ? " 

"  Mr.  Armour,"  replied  the  indignant  re- 
porter, '*  I  have  been  at  the  stockyards  night 
and  day  for  months  doing  my  duty  to  the 
people  that  hire  me,  and  I  have  to  wear  the^e 
clothes.  I  hadn't  time  to  change  them  when  I 
came  in,  and  I'm  going  back  as  soon  as  I  can." 

*'  Young  man,"  apologized  the  millionaire, 
"  you  know  more  than  I  do.  T  hc!^  your 
pardon."  And  after  takin;.;  his  name  and 
giving  him  an  interview  that  could  not  have 
been  obt^ned  under  less  favorable  circum* 
stances,  Mr.  Armour  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  editor. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  late  every  morn- 
ing?" he  asked  of  an  astounded  clerk  who 
hi^  not  dreamed  before  that  Mr.  Armour 
was  aware  of  his  existence. 

"Well,"  replied  the  clerk,  "I  am  only  a 
few  minutes  late." 

"Thafs  just  it  That's  why  you  are  not 
a  good  man.  You  are  just  a  few  minutes, 
too  late  in  all  the  bright  things  you  do  " 

A  venerable-looking  man  strolled  into  Mr. 
Armour's  office  a  few  years  zgo  and  asked 
for  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  northern 
New  York  which  young  Phil  had  attended 
in  1845.  The  venerable  gentleman  was  in- 
clined to  be  obsequious. 

Mr.  Armour  did  not  warm  up;  be  asked 
the  old  man  whctlicr  he  n  rvcm'^o'^ -d  that  he 
bad  expelled  a  boy  once  for  taking  an  inno- 
cent ride  with  a  good-Iooking  girl  schoolmate, 
humiliating  the  boy  so  much  that  he  had  run 
away  to  California  when  the  trip  overUmd 
had  to  be  made  in  a  wagon. 

The  old  pedagogue  tried  to  explain.  Mr. 
Armour  said  that  he  did  not  want  any  ex«  . 
planation;  but  he  would  not  profess  friend- 
ship for  a  man  who  had  treated  him  so 
meanly  when  a  boy. 

The  children  always  loved  Mr.  Armour^ 
and  no  prettier  story  of  the  affection  which 
they  bore  him  is  to  be  found  than  the  one 
told  of  him  years  ago  by  a  Chicago  business 
man,  who  witnessed  the  incident.  The  story 
is  this:  — 
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"Last  week»  on  one  of  those  blbtering 

days  on  which  the  fading  summer  used  to 
show  that  it  was  still  alive,  a  man  who  lives 
on  Prairie  Avenue  happened  by  a  rare  chance 
to  be  driving  down  Clerk  Street,  near  Thirty- 
third.  Oh !  it  was  a  mighty  hot  day !  The 
air  was  full  of  dust  from  the  half- paved 
streets  and  sul[ihuruas  with  smoke  from  the 
locomotives,  and  the  tar  was  melting  on  the 
roofs  of  the  cow  sheds  behind  the  humble 
cottages.  The  man  from  Prairie  Avenue 
who  ponders  these  things  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else  on  his  mind,  and  when  his  attention 
is  turned  to  them,  thought  of  his  own  happy 
baby  at  home  and  wondered  how  the  little 
ones  in  these  wretched  places  withstood  the 
terror  of  this  tropical  week.  He  was  wonder- 
ing, when  he  heard  a  latniliar  voice.  Leaning 
over  the  side  of  his  carriage,  he  saw  something 
that  made  him  rub  his  eyes.  A  stout,  stoop- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  bald  head  and  \mffs 
of  reddish  side-whiskers,  was  standing  in  a 
little  pavilion.  A  Ime  of  babies  just  able  to 
toddle  was  drawn  up  before  him,  and  the 
stout  man  with  the  bald  head  and  the  side- 
whiskers  was  tossing  a  bean-bag  to  the  babies 
and  laughing  till  his  round  shoulders  shook. 

**  *  Mr.  Armour  1 '  the  man  called  from  the 
carriage.  The  stout  man  turned  with  an  ex- 
pression which  ho  didn't  often  assume  in  his 
leisure  hours,  when  the  bean-bag,  hurled  with 
great  force  by  little  Bridget  Delaney,  landed 
on  his  side<whiskers.  Then  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  man  in  the  carriage  and  resumed 
the  game  of  bean-bag,  and  the  man  in  the 
carriage  chuckled  and  intimated  that  he  might 
be  everlastingly  condemned  if  thb  didn't  beat 
all,  and  drove  on.  The  next  morning  it  was 
known  all  up  and  down  the  street  that  the 
millionaire,  Philip  D.  Armour,  spent  his  after- 
noon in  a  day  nursery  playing  bean>bag  with 
the  babies." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armour  attended  the  Con- 
g^regational  Church.  He  never  held  sectarian 
beliefs.  When  he  spoke  of  what  the  religion 
of  his  training-school  should  be,  he  said :  — 

"  Its  religion  will  be  .sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound,  but  undenominational;  and  it  makes 


no  difference  to  me  whether  its  converts  are 
baptized  in  a  soup  bowl,  a  pond,  or  the  river." 

Many  men  suddenly  or  gradually  made  rich 
become  ashamed  of  "trade."  This  was  not 
true  of  Mr.  Armour.  As  ''trade"  had  given 
him  his  fortune,  he  in  turn  honored  '*  trade,*' 
and  maintained  through  all  the  years  of  his 
life  that  no  young  man  could  render  the  world 
a  greater  service  than  by  making  himself  an 
alert,  progressive,  and  commanding  business 
man.  He  conceded  to  art  and  to  literature  all 
that  others  demanded  for  them,  but  "  trade  " 
to  him  was  an  art  in  itself.  H  it  was  not  an 
art  before  he  was  born,  it  certainly  became 
one  before  he  was  done  with  it 

In  the  famous  I.citer  wheat  deal,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  every  combination  was  in  the 
market  to  defeat  Mr.  Armour,  his  head  kept 
cool  and  he  proved  victor  in  the  end.  The 
instant  that  he  won  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
step  in  and  proffer  aid  to  J<»seph  Leiier,  justi- 
fying the  remark  often  made  of  him  :  — 

"  Mr.  Armour  will  fight  you  to  the  death, 
but  when  a  fellow  says  'Enough,*  he  will 
carry  him  in  his  arms." 

In  business  he  was  the  incarnation  of 
method  and  rigid  commercial  principles. 
With  heaps  of  food  scraps  piled  up  in  his 
packing  hottse, — enough  to  feed  all  the  poor 
of  Chicago,  —  not  one  scrap  would  he  give 
away.  This  was  business,  and  business  thrift, 
and  both  were  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The  pack- 
ing house  was  purely  a  money-making  mar> 
chine.  F-very  crumb  that  fell  from  the  table 
there  was  money  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
charity.  He  did  his  charity  in  other  ways, 
and  in  ways  entirely  bis  own, ->-> outside  of 
business.  That  the  poor  were  always  visiting 
him  was  a  good  indication  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  come.  He  hated  sham  and 
pretence,  and  above  all  cant  and  hypocrisy. 

He  said  once  to  a  favorite  employee.'— 

"  When  I  am  done  with  work,  George, 
remember  this, — ^that  I  always  had  great  re- 
spect for  facts,  if  there  were  fewer  theorists 
in  the  world,  there  would  be  more  successes.  . 
Facts  can  be  discounted  at  any  bank,  but  a 
theory  is  rarely  worth  par.   Stick  to  facts." 
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*'  >''~>|AN  one  make  a  living  on  a  farm?" 
I        Over  and  over  again,  this  question 
comes  to  me.   I  aiuwer,  "  Yes,  for 

many  people  do." 

"  Would  you  advise  mc  to  go  on  a  farm  ?  " 
This  question,  in  one  form  or  another,  comes 
to  every  teacher  in  an  agricultural  college. 
It  is  a  common  question  in  the  East,  for 
people  are  beginning  to  feci  the  stress  and 
unrest  of  city  life.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question,  for  it  is  a  matter  <^  personality. 

City  life  is  a  social  machine;  or,  rather, 
it  is  a  congeries  of  machines.  A  few  men 
are  manaj^crs  anti  engineers,  but  the  lunety 
and  nine  are  cogs  and  pins  and  links.  Most 
men  desire  to  be  cogs*  or  at  least  they  are 
willing  to  be.  The  daily  life  is  a  routine 
which  is  made  and  prepared.  Having  reached 
a  position  that  insures  a  comfortable  financial 
return*  the  struggle  for  existence  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms,  and  the  person  is  content 
Now  and  then  a  person  longs  for  a  broader 
view,  more  dependence  on  personal  initiative, 
a  more  perfect  individualism.  Perhaps  such 
a  person  may  not  go  on  a  farm,  but  he  may 
consider  it. 

THE  WISH  FOR  INDEPBNOENCB 

This,  then,  is  the  first  advice  that  I  can 
give  the  person  who  thinks  of  leaving  the 

city  to  become  a  farmer, — do  not  consider 
the  proposition  for  a  moment  unless  \tiur 
ideal  is  individualistic.  Yuu  are  to  depend  un 
yourself.  You  are  to  make  your  own  way. 
You  are  to  live  your  own  life.  You  must 
be  resourceful. 

My  second  advice  is  this,  —  be  sure  that 
you  love  the  country  and  every  thing  there 
is  in  it.  Be  sure  that  you  do  not  go  with 
the  feeling  that  you  are  giving  up  the  pleas- 


ures of  life.  Be  sure  that  a  dandelion  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  theatre.  You  are  to  be 
company  for  yourself.   The  birds  will  sing 

as  no  opera  sintjcr  ever  sang.  The  flowers 
will  bloom  in  the  meadows.  The  brooks  will 
laugh  on  the  pebbles  and  sleep  under  the 
quiet  banks.  The  white  clouds  will  float  in 
the  sweet  blue  air.  Be  sure  that  your  heart 
is  ripe  before  you  move  to  the  country. 

1  hope  that  you  have  a  wife.  If  she  thinks 
as  you  do  about  the  country,  the  problem  is 
half  solved.  If  her  heart  is  wedded  to  the 
city,  stay  where  you  are.  T  hope  you  have 
children, — and  what  healthy,  natural  child 
under  twelve  years  ol  age  would  not  love  the 
country  ? 

THE  COCNTKV   I'OINT  OF  VIKW 

Half  of  country  life  is  in  the  living.  It 
Is  in  the  point  of  view.    It  is  in  the  way  in 

which  we  look  at  things.  Thoreau  rejoiced 
when  it  rained,  because  he  knew  that  his 
beans  were  happy.  One  day  my  man  was 
agitated  beeausse  the  woodchucks  were  eat- 
ing the  beans.  He  would  go  to  town  at  once 
and  buy  a  gun.  I  asked  him  how  many  beans 
thewoodchueks  would  probablv  destroy.  He 
thought  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
acre.  Now,  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  field 
beans  should  bring  mc  a  net  cash  return  of 
three  or  four  tlollars.  I  told  him  that  he 
eould  not  buv  a  i;un  fur  that  n^oney.  If  he 
had  a  gun,  lie  wuuid  waste  more  time  killing 
the  woodchucks  than  the  beans  would  be 
worth.  But  the  worst  part  of  it  would  be 
that  he  would  kill  the  woodchucks,  and  at 
daylight  morning  after  morning  I  had  watched 
the  animals  as  they  stole  from  the  bushes* 
sniffed  the  soft  morning  air,  and  nibbled  the 
crisp  young  leaves.     Many  a  time  I  had 
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spent  twice  four  doll;irs  for  much  less  enter- 
tainment. My  neighbor  thought  that  I  ought 
to  cut  out  the  briers  in  the  fence  comer.  I 
told  him  that  I  liked  to  see  the  briers  there. 
He  remarked  that  some  folks  are  fools.  I 
replied  that  it  is  fun  to  be  ;i  fool. 

But  you  will  not  need  to  give  up  your 
connection  with  the  world  just  because  you 
mo\  c  on  a  farm.  You  will  have  a  few  books 
on  farming  and  on  nature.  Perhaps  you  will 
read  less,  but  you  will  think  more.  You  will 
have  a  few  periodicals.  You  will  receive  the 
experiment  station  bulletins.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  village  library  and  in  the 
school.  Vou  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  lec- 
tures. Now  and  then  you  will  go  to  the  city, 
and  you  will  enjoy  it  more  for  seeing  it  less. 
The  theatre  will  mean  more  to  you  because  you 
do  not  go  too  often.  You  will  find  other  and 
more  satisfying  and  less  expensive  entertain- 
ment. It  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  find  such 
entertainment,  do  not  leave  the  city. 

"  But  can  I  make  money  enough  to  be 
comfortable?"  Yesterday  I  addressed  an 
audience  of  pupils  in  whose  minds  this  ques- 
tion was  uppermost.  "  If  you  were  all  to  be 
merchants,"  I  said,  "I  should  expect  most 
of  you  to  fail.  If  you  were  ail  to  be  lawyers, 
many  of  yovi  would  have  no  clients.  If  you 
were  all  to  be  doctors,  some  of  you  would 
have  no  patients.  Yet,  I  expect  that  every 
one  of  you  will  succeed;  but  it  will  be  be* 
cause  each  of  you  docs  somethins:  which  he 
is  fitted  to  do."  Many  men  succeed  at  farm- 
ing, and  many  fail.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  farmer.  The  individual  who  fails  in  the 
city  drops  into  some  other  man's  business 
and  becomes  a  coi;.  Tlie  farmer  who  fails 
is  seen  and  known  of  men,  but  eventually 
he,  toOt  becomes  a  cog. 

You  will  not  need  to  get  as  much  money 
in  the  country  as  you  do  in  the  city,  because 
you  will  raise  half  or  more  of  your  living,  and 
your  entertainment  bills  will  be  less.  At  the 
end  of  every  year,  you  should  be  able  to  put 
away  a  little  extra  money.  You  will  have 
tlie  satisfaction  of  knfiwini;  that  every  stroke 
of  work  that  you  do  and  every  improvement 
that  you  malc^  adds  to  your  capital  stock: 
you  are  building  a  home  for  yourself  and 
family  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  earning 
a  living,  but  in  the  city  you  arc  turned  out 
of  doors  when  you  can  no  longer  work. 


WORK  FOR  MUCH  AND  EXPFCT  T  ITTLK 

My  third  advice  is  this,  —  be  sure  that  you 
have  good  executive  ability  and  that  you  will 
be  content  with  moderate  financial  returns. 
Some  men  make  fortunes  on  farms,  but  they 
usually  have  relatively  large  investment  in 
the  business  and  they  have  the  power  of 
handling  men  and  of  making  money  from 
tlicir  labor,  as  well  as  the  power  of  growing 
and  handling  crops.  These  are  men  who 
would  make  money  from  buttons,  or  shoes, 
or  any  other  business.  They  are  business 
men.  Hundreds  of  my  farmer  friends  are 
well  to  do.  They  are  free  of  debt,  have  com- 
fortable and  personal  homes,  have  the  lecjiti- 
mate  comforts  of  life,  drive  their  own  horses, 
and  are  beholden  to  no  man.  These  are  the 
typical  farmers.  Thcy  are  not  "  clod-hoj^ 
pers."  They  are  not  pessimists.  They  are 
well  fed  and  well  clothed.  They  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world.  They  read.  They 
ask  more  direct  and  pointed  questions  than 
all  the  experiment  stations  in  the  world  can 
answer.  They  think  their  own  thoughts. 
Come  with  me  to  some  of  their  meetings,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  body  of  men  who  will  com- 
pare witii  your  merchants  and  lawyers  and 
doctors. 

The  average  earnings  of  American  farms, 
good  and  bad,  is  probably  not  fat  from  $1000 
a  year.  Eliminating  the  farms  that  earn 
nothing  or  less  than  nothing  the  average 
certainly  would  be  encouraging.  If  one  is  to 
be  successful  in  farming,  the  farmer  should 
run  the  farm:  too  often  the  farm  runs  the 
farmer.  Men  make  money  on  the  farm: 
whether  you  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

"  But  can  a  man  who  has  always  lived  in 
the  city  become  a  successful  farmer  ? "  Yes ; 
but  the  ciiances  are  against  him.  The  longer 
he  lives  in  the  city,  and  fiUs  a  subordinate 
position,  and  thinks  second-hand  thouL^hts, 
the  greater  are  the  chances  that  he  will  not 
make  a  good  farmer.  He  loses  the  power  of 
initiative.  He  is  not  *'  practical."  He  is  not 
accustomed  to  manual  labor.  Too  often  he 
is  not  frugal.  Vet,  despite  all  this,  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  "  city  man  "  does  not  of  itself 
incapacitate  him  for  farming.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  I  know  were  not 
born  on  the  farm.  Thcy  went  into  farming 
without  prejudices  and  with  the  advantage 
of  business  training.    They  were  not  bound 
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by  traditions.  Farmers  suffer  mc)re  from 
lack  of  business  iniinitiL;  tlu\n  troni  any  other 
cause.  The  city  maii  often  succeeds  in  the 
country  because  he  is  trained  in  business 
methods.  The  country  man  often  succeeds 
in  t!ie  city  because  he  is  trained  in  relying 
on  himself. 

SETTLE  IN  THE  ONE  R!GHT  Pr.ACE 

"Where  shrill  I  settle,  if  I  go  into  farm- 
ing?" Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  horticul- 
tural convention  in  Baltimore.  The  subject 
of  peach  growing  was  under  discussion.  A 
man  from  Connecticut  told  of  the  incompara- 
ble peaches  that  are  grown  nn  the  northern 
coast  of  Long  Island  Sound.  A  man  from 
southwestern  Michigan  said  that  bis  country 
was  a  natural  peach  region, — there  peaches 
grew  to  perfection.  A  man  from  the  uplands 
of  western  Maryland  said  that  his  was  the 
ideal  peach  country.  A  man  from  the  Chesa- 
peake peninsula  was  sure  that  his  was  the 
natural  and  perfect  country  for  the  peach. 
As  my  turn  to  speak  came  last,  I  testified 
that  all  the  others  were  wrong,  and  that  the 
only  perfect  peach  region  was  a  certain  rocky 
hillside  six  miles  north  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Of 
course  T  was  right. 

In  the  horticultural  department  at  Cornell 
University  we  have  an  orgauization  properly 
known  as  the  Horticulturist's  Lazy  Club." 
Each  fellow,  by  an  unwritten  law,  pays  his 
"dues"  by  entertaining  the  club  an  evening. 
The  student  usually  begs  off  because  he 
*Mon't  know  enough  " ;  but  he  is  always  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  state  from  which  he 
comes.  "  Why,  my  dear  sirs,"  exclaimeil  the 
Kansas  man,  if  you  will  fold  a  map  of  the 
United  States  once  each  way,  where  the  two 
folds  meet — thane  is  Kansas  I "  The  centre 
of  the  nniverse  is  where  we  live  ;  and  if  we 
love  our  home,  there  the  finest  crops,  of  one 
thing  or  another,  can  be  grown.  Stand  on 
your  own  doorstep  on  a  starry  nigiit.  Note 
the  myriad  suns  that  roll  in  the  dcinhs  of  the 
sky.  Sec  the  great  concave  of  the  milky  way. 
Consider  the  dome  of  the  welkin.  Swing  the 
radius  of  the  mighty  arch:  the  centre  is  where 
you  stand. 

If  you  contemplate  moving  to  the  country, 
save  ennntrh  mnnev  to  pay  half  or  more  down 
on  the  farm  and  have  at  least  3500  left  for 
contingent  and  running  expenses.   Many  a 


good  man  fails  at  farming  because  he  has 
locked  all  his  capital  in  the  investment  and 
then  cannot  hire  help  or  buy  fertilizer  or 
spray  his  trees  at  the  critical  time.   Many  a 

crop  of  fruit  has  been  lost  because  the  grower 
had  not  sufficient  means  to  give  the  land  extra 
tillage  in  a  dry  time.  Better  be  in  debt  for  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  than  to  be  handi' 
capped  for  capital  until  the  crops  come  in. 

Re£^!n  small.  Learn  the  business.  Don't 
go  into  "  fancy  farming."  At  first,  give  more 
attention  to  the  condition  of  your  soil  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  crops  and  stock,  than  to 
the  building  of  fences.  Handsome  buildings 
are  the  result  of  good  farming,  not  the  cause 
of  it.  Never  mind  if  people  don't  like  the 
looks  of  yotu"  farm :  it  is  yours.  Go  to  the 
farmers  for  advice.  If  you  are  industrious* 
intellectually  honest,  and  willing  tO  team, 
they  will  respect  and  help  you. 

THE  THINGS  TO  GROW 

If  you  buy  a  small  farm, — as  most  city  men 
must,  —  aim  to  produce  things  for  a  special 
trade.  Don  t  try  unusual  things  like  mush- 
rooms and  ginseng,  but  grow  the  things  that 
every  market  wants,  —  only  grow  them  better 
than  most  men  do.  Last  season  one  of  my 
New  York  friends  made  money  from  water- 
melons, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Georgia 
melons  of  greater  size  filled  his  markets. 
Grade  your  products  and  pack  them  care- 
fully. Use  neat  new  tasty  packa;::^es.  Ad- 
vertise. Put  Oil  a  label.  The  buyer  will  pay 
you  for  the  package  and  the  advertising.  Last 
year  my  peaches  brought  me  an  unusually 
high  price.  I  sold  them  under  large  labels 
in  red  and  green  ink.  One  person  thought 
it  foolish  for  me  to  spend  money  for  printer*B 
ink.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not:  the  pur> 
chaser  paid  the  printer's  bill.  Raise  a  i^ood 
thing.  Then  adopt  the  advertiser's  maxim, 
"  If  you  have  a  good  thing,  push  it"  The 
nearer  you  are  to  the  small  city  markets  in 
the  East,  the  better  will  be  > our  chances  of 
securing:  a  special  customer.  The  local  grocer 
will  find  that  customer  for  you,  and  will  sell 
the  products  better  than  you  can. 

If  your  means  are  smalt,  run  your  farm 
yourself.  Do  itot  trust  to  a  manager  or  a 
"farmer."  Remember  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  are  to  be  fed  off  the  place.  What 
they  consume  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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supporting  )  ou.  If  you  are  farming  primarily 
for  pleasure  and  recreation,  you  should  have 

a  manager.    If  you  are  fanning  for  a  living, 

vou  must  work.  Your  work  need  not  be 
tedious,  however,  if  you  think  while  you  work. 
It  need  be  no  harder  than  shop^work,  and  not 
$0  dirty.  You  u  ill  h;i\  c  a  warm  dinner,  with* 
out  soot.  You  %\  ill  lit.;  on  the  g^ass  after 
dinner  aud  watch  the  swalkiws.  When  you 
are  liicd,  you  will  stop  under  a  tree  and  sleep. 

Now,  my  city  friend,  you  have  the  problem 
before  you.  Never  were  there  so  many  op- 
portunities in  farming  as  now.  Neither  eco- 
nomically nor  socially  is  agriculture  on  the 
decline.  It  is  only  changing.  Old  methods 
are  going  out,  and  many  farmers  are  i^oing 
with  them.  Wliether  you  will  succeed  or  tail 
if  you  go  to  the  countr\',  no  one  knows.  The 
fact  that  some  succeed  hhould  make  you  hope- 
fuL  The  fact  that  some  fail  should  make 
you  cautious.  Remember  tbat  your  compen- 
sation is  in  living  as  much  as  in  money.  For 
myself,  my  heart  is  in  the  country. 

A  Htw  Tork  Joamalut's  Farmiaf  ExftxiMM 

By  W.  A.  l.inn 

A  New  York  City  journalist  by  profession, 
and  without  any  experience  in  farming,  I 
bought  a  farm  of  172  acres  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  taking  possession  in  the  spring  of 
1895.  My  motives  were  a  liking  for  rural 
life  and  pursuits,  a  faith  in  the  paying  possi- 
bilities of  a  farm  conducted  on  wisely  liberal 
principles,  and  the  desire  to  have  a  retreat  to 
which  I  could  look  as  a  resting  place  when  I 
tired  of  the  duties  of  my  profession.  The 
principal  source  of  cash  revenue  for  the 
Sussex  county  farmers  is  milk,  which  is  either 
sold  to  dealers  who  have  receiving  depots  in 
the  neighborhoods,  or,  in  rarer  cases,  shi|>ped 
to  dealers  in  New  York.  I  put  the  farm  hi 
charge  of  a  practical  farmer  who  had  con- 
ducted it  for  several  years  for  the  former 
owners,  on  the  cooperative  principle,  each 
of  u.s  furni.shing  half  the  cows,  he  doinc; 
the  farming  and  each  having  half  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

A  recent  trip  to  California  had  directed  my 
attention  to  the  profits  of  fruit  culture,  on  the 
line  of  actual  cuUivatim  of  the  orchards,  aud 


not  simply  "  letlhig  nature  take  her  course  " ; 
and  after  inquiry,  I  set  out  about  3000  peach 
trees  and  225  apple  trees.  To  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  farm,  I  had  old  fields  fertilized, 
"cropped,"  aud  then  seeded  to  grass,  using 
the  best  seed  in  the  market.  Several  wet 
places  in  the  meadows  I  tile-drained,  in  one 
instance  of  this  kind  using  the  spring  water 
thus  obtained  (at  no  jjiacc  less  than  tluec 
feet  from  the  surface^;  to  supply  unlailiug 
running  water  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
throughout  the  stables.  I  built  a  small  silo 
the  second  year  (the  only  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood), and  a  much  larger  one  the  next 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  first  exp^ment  I 
have  been  in  a  sense  a  "non-resident  land* 
lord,"  visitinj^  the  farm  only  once  a  month 
from  April  to  autumn,  and  spending  a  month 
or  more  there  then. 

SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 

Results  after  five  years :  The  farm,  which, 
at  the  time  1  took  possession,  ray  farmer  told 
me  would  do  justice  to  only  15  cows,  now 
supports  30,  with  some  young  cattle,  and 
could  do  better.  My  share  of  the  net  frnht 
of  the  dairy,  which  was  S254  the  first  year, 
was  1^14  last  year.  The  general  farm  ac- 
count showed  a  net  lass  to  me  the  first  year 
of  $143.41,  charging  all  permanent  improve^ 
ments  to  additional  cost  of  farm.  Last  year 
there  was  a  net  pro/if  of  about  Si  per  cent  on 
the  investment  My  peach  orchards  bore 
their  first  cro])  this  year,  yielding  about  4500 
baskets.  The  big  crop  everywhere  ke[)t 
prices  down,  and  an  unprecedented  droui;ht 
hurt  the  fruit,  but  my  share  of  the  net  profit 
of  the  orchards  was  about  j^Sso.  If  the  rest 
of  the  farm  does  as  well  as  last  year,  my  net 
profit  on  the  investment  this  year  will  be  about 
15  per  cent 

The  great  obstacle  to  this  kind  of  "non- 
resident  farming  "  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  tenant  who  will  back  up  the  owner  in  '*  in- 
tensi\  e"  method*?,  and  look  out  for  the  owner's 
interests,  in  keeping  things  in  good  order  and 
perfect  repair.  I  am  convinced  that,  with 
my  present  experience,  if  I  were  willing  to 
live  nn  the  farm  mvself,  and  run  it  my  way, 
1  could  make  it  pay  better  than  it  does. 
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THE  EXTRAORDIN  ARY  CAREER  OF  MR.  ALFRED  C  HARMS- 
WORTH,  THE  OWNER  OF  THIinY-FOlIR  ENGLISH  PUR- 
MALS  OF  PflODIGIOUS  CIRCULATIONS  —  HOW  CHEAP 
ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PAPERS  OUTGROW  AMERICAN  ONES 

BY 

J.  O'HARA  COSGRAVE 


A GENERATION  ago  the  "p:reat"  jour 
nalist  was  a  man  with  big  thoughts 
and  a  high  style  whose  influence  de- 
pended on  his  ideas  about  the  topics  of  the 

day.  Now  the  great  journalist  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper  with  the  largest  circula- 
tion. The  "  largest  circulation "  is  a  local, 
a  national,  and  an  intematbnal  condition. 
Every  city  in  the  country  has  "  the  largest 
circulation."  In  London  it  is  the  Daily  News. 
This  is  the  newspaper  which  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth  began  three  years  ago,  and  he 
prints  every  week  more  copies  of  it  than 
Horace  Grt;c'ley  printed  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  a  year.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  greatly  about  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  which  used  to  he  the  sole  function 
of  the  joumalisL  But  he  does  claim  to  give 
his  readers  more  news  at  a  p;Iancc  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Success  explains  it- 
self, and  the  success  of  Mr.  Harmswortii  is 
undeniable  and  extraordinary. 

He  is  yet  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  he 
looks  younger.  He  is  the  originator  and 
pubhshcr  of  the  largest  publishing  business 
in  the  world.  He  owns  five  daily  newspapers 
and  twenty-eight  other  periodicals  made  for 
the  English  masses.  He  hcLjan  thirteen  vears 
ago  with  a  tew  pounds  earned  contributing  to 
the  London  press.  To-day  he  is  many  times 
a  millionaire.  In  fiction  the  thing  would  be 
incredible,  but  there's  nothing  intangible  about 
the  dividend  of  125,000  which  "Harms- 
worth  Brothers,  Limited"  paid  to  its  stock- 
holders last  year.  Yet  Mr.  Harmsworth 
thinks  that  he  has  no  more  than  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  career.  He  has  ideas,  enert^v, 
and  extraordinary  business  acumen.  He  even 
purposes  to  project  the  trust  into  journalism, 
and  prophesies  for  the  future  a  publication 


with  daily  editions  in  every  great  city,  a  paper 
which  shall  be  in  journalism  what  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  in  petroleum.  And  why 
not?  In  the  nature  of  the  commodity  news 
is  more  easily  handled  in  great  masses  than 
oil. 

Mr.  Harmsworth  discovered,  when  he  was  a 
mere  boy,  tiiat  the  English  papers  were  made 

for  the  classes.  They  were  written  by  men 
of  university  trainincf  for  professional  gentle- 
men and  society  people.  No  one  had  thought 
of  supplying  reading  forthe masses  until  a  com- 
mercial traveller  who  had  grown  tired  of  the 
Tunes  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  extracts 
from  his  wife's  scrap-book  and  seUing  tliem  at 
a  penny.  His  success  was  instantaneous,  and 
when  tiie  scraps  were  exhausted  reading  mat- 
ter of  die  same  character  was  bought.  Young 
Harmsworth,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
office  of  \hQ  Jlliistrated  London  News,  became 
a  favorite  contributor  to  the  new  venture. 
He  noted  the  interest  that  its  readers  took  in 
the  commonplace  information  furnished  by 
the  new  weekly,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
another  paper  appealing  to  the  same  class, 
to  be  called  Answers  io  Cwm^mdeuts.  This 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  Notes  and  Queries,  fuU  of 
entertaining  facts  and  fictions  about  every- 
thing in  general  and  prominent  people  in 
particular,  all  in  the  guise  of  replies  to  the 
curious.  The  venture  was  but  partially  suc- 
cessful, rill  its  title  was  abbrex  iated  to  Answers, 
and  the  youn^;  editor  inaii^^urated  a  \anct)- 
of  premium  schemes  which  for  novelt)'  and 
shrewdness  have  never  been  excelled.  There 
were  trips  to  Paris,  puzzles,  guessing  contests, 
and  a  variotv  f»f  other  diversions  which,  though 
familiar  enough  now,  were  new  then.  Ail 
tiiese,  together  with  the  readable  quality  of 
the  little  paper  and  its  low  price,  brought  an 
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immense  circulation  with  correspondingly 
great  profits.  Answers  was  launched  in  June, 
1888. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Two  years  later 
the  young  editor  began  the  publication  of 
Comic  Cuts  and  ItlustraUd  Chips,  which  were 
sold  at  a  half  penny  each.  In  succession 
followed  Forget- Mc-Not,  The  Funny  Wonder, 
The  Sunday  Companion,  Ike  Pluck  Library, 
none  costing  more  than  a  penny,  and  all 
edited  on  the  same  lines  —  scrappy  para- 
graphs  of  information  and  humor,  or  entertain- 
ing fiction  of  a  cheap  kind.  There  are  now 
eighteen  more  of  these  periodicals  —  comic, 
religious,  juvenile,  or  describing  fashions, 
cycling,  etc.,  and  they  ire  all  successful — 
abundantly  successful.  Nor  did  the  extraor- 
dinary gains  which  rewarded  these  ventures 
persuade  Mr.  Harmsworth  into  trying  either 
a  high<class  illustrated  paper  or  a  literary 
weekly.  He  attempted  neither  a  Spectator 
nor  a  Graphic,  but  he  has  clung  consistently 
to  his  first  audience.  True,  there  is  Harms- 
wortKs  Magazine,  sold  at  seven  cents*  which 
made  a  pr(^t  ctf  $100,000  last  year;  but  that 
is  the  most  expensive  of  his  literary  under- 
takings. Into  book  publishing  he  declares  it 
is  impossible  to  induce  him,  but  he  is  willing, 
given  a  new  idea,  to  start  any  kind  of  a 
weekly.  Almost  any  one  who  has  a  journal- 
istic  notion  which  the  public  might  favor  can 
find  an  attentive  listener  in  Mr.  Harmsworth. 

All  this  brings  us  to  his  daily  paper  enter- 
prises. He  soon  made  u[>  his  mind  that  as 
good  an  opportunity  existed  for  a  daily  paper 
as  for  weeklies.  The  average  English  daily 
was  high  over  the  heads  of  its  largest  possible 
audience.  Why  not  make  a  paper  for  the 
same  attentive  population  that  absorbed  mil- 
lions of  Answers  f  He  bought  the  London 
Evening  Nrjjs  for  $125,000  and  set  out  to 
convert  it  from  a  losing  business  to  a  profit- 
able one.  In  three  weeks  he  had  "turned 
the  corner,"  and  since  then  its  annual  earn- 
ings have  often  been  more  than  the  first  cost 
of  the  property.  This  was  in  1896.  Surely 
a  man  who  had  so  frequently  vindicated  his 
judgment  was  justified  in  daring  another  and 
p;reater  hazard.  If  a  gorid  afternoon  paper, 
why  not  a  great  morning  daily  .■'  For  months 
before  the  appearance  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  some  of  Harmsworth's  weeklies  began 
to  announce  a  new  paper,  a  paper  of  a  new 


sort,  the  news  at  a  glance,  compact  in  form, 
no  waste  of  words.  At  one  cent  (a  half- 
penny) the  edition  (250,000)  of  the  first  issue 
was  sold  —  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  adver- 
tising. Since  then  the  circulation  has  steadily 
increased  until  the  British  public  consumes 
over  a  miUion  copies  a  day,  a  record  far  ahead 
of  all  American  rivalry. 

Mr.  Harmsworth,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  has  been  spending  some  weeks 
in  Florida,  fishing  for  tarpon.  He  is  an 
alert,  eager  personality.  Intensely  active,  he 
is  interested  in  anything,  in  everything,  full 
of  ideas,  shrewdly  observant,  —  in  hve  min- 
utes he  explains  himself.  Talk  with  him 
about  newspapers  and  you  find  that  he  is 
as  familiar  as  an  American  journalist  with 
the  characteristics  of  all  our  great  and  little 
periodicals.  He  knows  all  about  paper  and 
presses;  he  studies  them,  thinks  about  them. 
He  knows  the  journals  of  every  country  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  man  living. 

I  asked  about  his  system  of  choosing  men 
to  conduct  the  Harmsworth  periodicals. 

"  We  try  to  find  the  round  man  for  the 
round  hole.  We  do  it,  too.  We  get  them 
young,  crisp.  The  editors  of  each  of  our 
papers  has  an  interest  in  its  sales,  not  in  the 
advertising,  but  in  the  number  of  copies  sold. 
It  is  his  interest  to  increase  the  circulation, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas 
almost  without  restriction.  We  never  dream  of 
radical  interference  witli  him.  Much  broader 
latitude  is  given  to  an  editor  by  us  tihan  is  the 
rule  in  America." 

"  I  take  it  that  you  don't  accejit  the  theory 
that  editing  is  but  one-third  of  literary  pro- 
duction?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  insisted  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  editing  is  the  most  important  function 
about  a  publication.  Intelligent  editing  makes 
for  large  circulation,  and  you  cannot  have  it 
without  it.  Everything  is  in  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  in  the  arranc;:;ement,  and  the  style 
of  make  up.  I  don't  underrate  the  importance 
of  bu.siness  direction,  but  if  you  furnish  proper 
matter  you  wilt  be  certain  of  patronage  and 
appreciation." 

Mr.  Harmsworth  does  not  believe  in  blanket 
sheets,  nor  in  big  headlines,  though  both 
seem  to  have  been  enormously  succ«sful  in 
the  United  States. 

"  There  has  not  been  a  new  idea  in  daily 
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joumatism  in  a  decade/'  he  declared.  "The 
newspapers  are  all  imitating  one  another. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  inniniiig 
news  should  not  be  delivered,  printed,  ajid 
bound  in  magazine  form." 

Again  he  said,  "  You  American  newspaper 
men  are  too  much  interested  in  what  you  are 
doinc^  at  homr.  You  don't  study  foreign 
publications,  i  make  it  a  rule  to  read  and 
Study  papers  of  all  kinds  and  types,  French, 
Spanish,  German,  and  ItaliaUp  as  well  as 
F.ni;lis[i.  You  really  are  more  conservative 
than  we  are." 

The  man  who  has  outrun  all  publishing 
and  editing  precedents  is  a  remarkable  char- 
acter. His  success  is  not  a  thing  that  other 
men  may  imitate.  Perhajis  it  is  a  thino^  that 
could  not  have  been  won  at  any  previous 
time  in  Enghuid.  It  couM  not  be  won  at 
all  in  the  United  States,  ~  with  publications 


of  the  Icind  tlut  he  has  put  forth  in  London. 
Yet,  while  Mr.  Harms  worth  was  in  New 

York,  a  man  of  wealth  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  edit  a  daily  paper  in  New  York  by  cable 
from  London.  The  New  York  man  declared 
that  he  would  supply  the  cafHtal  and  pay 
Mr.  Harmsworth  a  prodigious  salary. 

But  such  a  success  in  publishint^  for  the 
masses  does  suggest  to  every  man  of  the 
craft  the  inquiry  why  it  is  that  there  are  so 
few  very  great  successes  in  ]>criodic.'il  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  Dat/y  Mail 
in  London  and  Le  Petit  Journal  in  Paris 
have  very  much  larger  circulations  than 
any  daily  paper  in  the  United  States.  The 
American  "yellow"  journals  do  not  seem 
to  have  learned  the  s^rcat  secrets  of  immcn.se 
circulations.  They  are  flat  failures  beside 
these  prodigious  English  and  French  news- 
papers. 
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This  is  really  a  delightful  book,  by  a  new  writer, 
J.  P.  MowBiuY.  It  tells,  in  a  word,  how  a  stock* 
A  jouiaay  to     bfoksr  IS  Ordered  by  his  doctor  to 

N.iturB.  gjy^.  „p  work  ami  go  to  the  rountry  ; 

how  he  becomes  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with 
Nature ;  and  how  a  delicate  romance  finally  conies 

into  this  sylv.in  t.xi>tfn(C.  Its  (harm  lies  in  the 
rare  feeling  lor  Nature,  the  mature  and  gentle  yet 
keen  philosophy,  and  the  real  distinction  of  style, 
which  mark  the  author  as  a  rara  avis  in  these 
days  of  overproduttiiJii  of  books,  —  a  man  with 
something  to  say  and  the  ability  to  say  it,  "J.  i\ 
M."  (as  the  writer  signed  himself  when  the  tale 
appeared  serially  in  the  New  York  Evening  Jhs/) 
promises  to  l  ike  a  high  place  in  our  rontemporaiy 
Uterature.    (Doubled ay,  Page.    ;Si.50  net.j 

Prafinsor  H.  W.  Con  n  gives  a  lucid,  wdl-ordered, 
and  judicial  account  of  the  development  of  biologi- 
ntliiths4  cal  theory  from  Danvin  to  the  prr^^cnt 
MBvoMtiM.  time  The  general  reader  who  wishes 
to  make  clear  his  conceptions  and  to  know  what 
have  been  and  are  the  b;ittIe-grounds  of  the  t  on- 
flicting  schools  of  evolutionists,  can  find  no  other 
volume  c<|ual  to  this.  The  problem  of  Varieties, 
Heredity,  Weisroannisro,  and  Neo-Lamarcktsm  are 
admirably  (!i=;.-ii';^rf!.  and  the  lines  of  the  present 
investigation  indicated.  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
the  specialist  who  has  so  helpltilly  set  forth  the  Ins- 
tory  of  the  most  important  movement  of  modeni 
scientific  thought.    (Putnam.  ^2.00.) 


John  Oliver  Hoboes  gives  us  in  this  novel  the 
sequel  to  *'  The  School  for  Saints."  It  is  a  book  to 

Robert         tease  and  tantalize  the  critical  reader. 

Oranef  characters  seem  less  unreal  t!ian  far- 

away ;  we  never  get  to  understand  them.  The 
incident  is  nothing.  But  the  book  has  an  extraor- 
dinary character  of  intclirt  tuality,  Tlie  mind  of 
the  author  blazes  about  every  detail  in  unwearied 
comroeot.  There  is  much  about  politics,  and  Dis- 
raeh  is  introduced ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  political 
than  a  polemical  or  philosophical  novel.  It  is  the 
pure  product  of  an  acute,  if  feminine,  intelligence, 
and  will  find  audience  fit,  though  few.  (Stokes. 
11.50.) 

Ar  PFRT  C.  Roniv^ON  draws  freely  on  his  lctt?r5! 
to  the  New  Wnk  Eiytning  Post,  written  in  the 
ThcPhiHppiBw:  I'hihppines  from  July,  1899,  to  Feb- 
The  War  and  Hiary,  1900,  in  making  up  this  book ; 
thf  Pfupk-  j,,^,  x^v^i'sX  from  the  pres- 

ent standpoint.  'I'iie  first  third  of  the  book  re- 
counts the  recent  history  of  the  Philippines ;  and 
the  remainder  gives  the  writer's  impressions  of  the 
islands  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Robinson  writes  cleverly  and  is  a  keen  fault-finder  ; 
hot  his  cflect  is  mainly  destructive,  since  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  get  most  of  his  attention. 
His  main  theme  a  that  things  have  been  very  badly 
muddled.  NevertlMles^  his  conclusion  is  ^at  the 
United  States  cannot  righdy  lelinquish  contfoL 
(McClure,  Phillips.  1 1.50.) 
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"With  a  view  to  fostering  American  literature 
and  encouraging  younger  writers  anxious  for  a 

iiastover  hearing,"  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 

c^iurt  House  projiasc  to  issue  every  month  during 
liie  current  year  "  an  American  novel  by  an  Amcii- 
can  author";  and  this  patriotic  enterprise  is  ini- 
tiated by  a  tale  of  contLinporary  Southern  life, 
/or  which  Henky  Bukmum  B oonk  ami  Kenneth 
BaowN  are  responsible.  The  V  i  i  g  i  n  i  a  gentlemen  of 
the  story  seem  to  be  largely  occupied  with  knock- 
ing down  and  huntin^^  tlovvn  offending:  negrofs, 
racing  horses,  and  evadmg  their  debts,  whiie  letting 
their  farms  and  buildings  go  to  the  dogs.  While 
the  authors  have  made  distinctly  a  readable  story, 
and  portions  of  the  negro  dialect  are  real  and  amus- 
ing, one  cannot  help  being  reminded  by  the  quantity 
«f  expletives  of  Mr.  Barrie's  late  declaration  that  the 
modern  novelists  all  seem  to  be  trving  to  see  who 
can  say  "  Damn  !  "  the  loudest.    ( 1 1  ujkt.  ?t.5o.) 

Winston  Spencer  Churchili,  went  lu  Hlaciufon- 
tein,  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  in  time  to  ob- 

Un  Hamilton's  ^^-rve  the  masterly  stiatc-y  of  Lord 
Jt*tch.  Roberts's  advance  from  Bloemfoutein 

to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  He  accompanied 
the  flanking  column  which  marched  under  that 
gallant  and  skilful  offircr.  General  Hamilton,  and 
gathered  his  full  share  of  adventure.  Frequent 
sketch  maps  and  the  admirable  text  make  dear 
the  military  operations.  The  original  form  of 
letters  to  the  Morning  Post  has  been  kept ;  the 
crispness  of  personal  impressions  gives  liveliness  to 
what  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  narrative  of  (me  .  of 
the  mn^t  important  movements  of  the  Boer  war. 
(^Longmans.  ^1.50.) 

In  this  volume  Professor  T.  N.  Toller  writes  a 
disproportioned  and  unsatisCMrtory  sketch  of  the 

flilllini  tkt  ^'^^^""y  Knglish  speech.  The  bias 
Blitoiy«ltk«  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  lexi- 
cographer appears  in  the  fact  that 
over  two-thiids  of  the  volume  is  given 

to  the  period  before  tlie  Norman  Conquest. 
Neither  in  its  inner  nor  m  its  outer  aspects  is  the 
later  history  of  the  language  properly  set  forth. 
The  treatment  of  the  very  important  period  from 
1150  to  1400  is  especially  <lis3ppointing.  For  the 
Student  in  the  first  stages  the  volume  has  its  value, 
especially  in  its  earlier  parts ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
imsleading  title  it  is  no  book  for  one  who  seeks  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  process  by  whi(  li  our 
present  language  has  been  formed.  (Macmilian.) 

Dr.  James  A.  Hrnshau.,  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Cdmmisston,  beguiled  the  winter  even- 
Ye  Go<39  and  inj^s  spent  at  his  station  in  Montana 
Litue  Fwhet  by  writing  this  travesty  on  the  "  Quest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece."  His  rhymed  couplets  run 
in  ^7  defiance  of  the  laws  of  rhythmj  and  a  steady 


«SS<S' 


stream  of  puns,  good  and  bad,  pours  unabashed 
between  the  high  banks  of  a  decorative  margin,  and 

around  rocks  of  black-and-white  initial  designs, 
some  of  which  are  very  clever.  This  mildly  divert- 
ing but  too  protracted  fooling  offers  amusement  to 
those  with  a  taste  for  slangy  pseudo-poetics.  (The 

Robert  Clark  Co.    $2.00  net.) 

AiT-Xis  Krai'ssf.  writes  a  brief  history  of  the  re- 
lations between  China  and  the  European  powers 
.  since  direct  commercial  intercourse  be- 

Tbe  Story  of  1    •       ,       ,  ,  j 

tbeClMMW     gan.     1  ne  rc-n!t  is  a  Iiandy  condensed 

ctictt.  recital  of  facts,  with  an  extreme  British 
bias.  Don-nright  misstatements  are  rare,  but  the 
violent  partisanship  of  the  author  makes  him  an 
unsafe  guide.  Commendable  is  the  appended  bibli- 
ography of  some  of  the  best  books  on  Chma,  though 
it  omits  Wiliiams*s  '*  Middle  Kingdom."  (Cassell.) 

William  E.  Simmoms  was  one  of  a  party  which 
crossed  Nicarag^ia  in  April,  1891,  following  tl^e  line 

of  the  projected  cana],  and  picking  up 
mctnin     information  concerning  the  country. 

He  writes  entertainingly  of  what  he  saw 
in  V\s  short  \isit.  Only  one  chapter  is  occupied 
with  the  canal  proper,  and  the  book  is  badly  named, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  bears  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  general  subject.  It  is  illustrated  with 
reproduetiuns  of  photographs.    (Harper.  $1.25.) 

Herbert  A.  Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
Univeruty  of  Cambridge,  oontributes  this  volume 

A  History  of  ^'^sse's  series  of  Literature  of 

CbiBCM  Liter-  the  World.  The  method  is  purely 
atifs.  descriptive,  with  liberal  citations,  and 

the  work  thus  succeeds  in  giving  in  the  moderate 
compass  of  450  pnjjes  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Chinese  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
centuries — from  Confucius  and  the  Five  Classics, 
that  is,  to  the  present  time.  (Appleton.  f  1.50.) 

Skc((  hes.  letters,  and  verses  which  were  rasually 
published  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  are  here- 
Buupc  tofore  unpublbhed  in  book  form,  fill 

»adFuu.  jj^, two  volumes  made  uniform  with 
theo'.her  FieM  1>oo'k-,.  Novniumesof  all  therharm- 
ing  l>ooks  that  bear  his  name  give  such  a  glimpse 
into  the  heart  of  Eugene  Field,  the  man,  and  his 
daily  life.  Indeed,  much  of  the  material  is  so  far 
from  being  literature  that  there  could  be  no  other 
justification  for  preserving  it.   (Scribner.  ;S2.50.) 

This  last  bit  of  the  collaboration  of  Richard 
HovEV  and  Buss  Carman,  though  greatly  inferior 
lutSoncitaom  to  any  of  the  previous  volumes,  con- 
VagSbMdia.  tains  some  very  tuneful  lyncs  and  a 
fraternity  anniversary  poem  of  Mr.  Hovey's  which 
is  strikingly  goo<l.  A  ninnbcr  fin-de-sihle  verses 
show  Mr.  Carman  at  hia  worst.  Rather  the  best 
bit  of  the  book  is  the  opening  verse,  "  At  the  Cross- 
roads.'* (Small,  Maynard.  $x.a5.) 
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This  Kentucky  story  by  John  Uw  Llovd  is  a  rare 
example  of  disproportion  in  novel  making,  a  book 

in  which  positive  merits  and  element- 
JJJggST'"    ary  faults  alternate  rapidly.   Mr.  Lloyd 

has  a  line  grasp  of  iN  egro  character  and 
superstition.  In  fiut,  the  characters  of  Old  Cupe 
and  of  the  young  mountain  lad,  "Red  Head,"  are 
the  only  ones  in  the  book  that  grip  the  readi-r  as 
real  The  love  stoiy  means  to  be  dramatic,  tragic, 
but  is  only  ridiculous.  But  the  Kentucky  atmos- 
phere is  perfectly  maintained,  and  the  constnirtive 
faults  are  forgiven  ia  the  picture  of  small-town  Ken- 
tudty  life  and  darky  superstition.  Not  a  great  book, 
nor  even  a  good  book,  critically  speaking,  but  of 
some  general  merit,  considerable  interest,  and  rather 
the  best  Negro  of  latter-day  fiction.  Its  popularity 
lun  already  been  proved.  (Dodd,  Mead.  11.5a) 

Bariiara  Yecttton's  book  is  a  chronicle  of  family 
life  in  T  modest  New  York  apartment,  and  is  pri- 
Fortune  »  marily  for  girls  just  entering  upon 
grown-up  responsibilities,  and  for  folk 
who  enjoy  the  soothing  society  of  pleasant,  refined 
contemporaries.  The  story  is  really  a  remarkable 
one»  in  some  ways,  however ;  its  characters  stand  out 
with  vividness,  and  it  achieves  the  author's  object 
very  creditably.    (Houghton,  Mifflin,  ji.50.) 

PiEJUiE  Lkrov  Beauueu  published  in  French 
last  April  this  work  on  Siberia,  Japan,  and  China, 
T^u  AwiKeaiBf  as  important  as  it  was  timely.  It  is 
oi  the  East.  niine  Qf  well  digested  information 
concerning  political,  social,  and  economic  coinli- 
tions  in  eastern  Asia,  and  is  ea^y  the  best  book 
obtainable  for  the  general  reader.  The  translation, 
however,  unfortunately  lacks  both  accuracy  and 
literary  style,  and  has  condensed  some  parts  of  the 
original.    (McClure,  Phillips.  ^1.50,) 

Readable  historical  romances  are  too  pkntiful 
to  make  this  t.i]e  of  Henry  of  Navarre  seem  at  all 
A  KfBg't  extraordinary,  though  it  is  above  the 
Pawn.  average.  It  has  its  full  share  of  sword- 

play  and  adventure,  and  tnay  well  l>cgttilean  hour  OT 
two.    (Doubleday,  Page.  $\.~,o.) 

MoRLEv  Roberts's  modem  novel  of  love  and 
English  politics,  turning  upon  a  scruple  of  con- 
Lord  science  and  social  convention,  is  told 

LiDiithgow.  ^ith  sufficient  cleverness  to  Ik-  read- 
able, but  it  is  not  in  any  way  an  extraordinary  book 
in  interest  or  merit.   (Harper,  fi.sa) 

Part  II.  of  this  sumptuous  publication  exhibits  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  initinl  Part.  It  is  an  in- 
The  Funit-  valuable  manual  tor  liiose  interested  in 
tureofour  antique  furniture,  though  apparently 
Poreutten.  produced  without  that  profiise  expendi- 
ture of  time  which  alone  can  insure  against  errors. 
This  second  instalment  of  the  work  deals  with  the 
pieces  in  use  at  the  South  between  1700  and  1776 


—  the  period  when  mahogany  was  acquiring  its 
strong  hold  upon  popular  lavor.  (Doubleday,  Page. 
To  be  in  eight  parts,  $»m>  each.) 

EnwARn  NoBi.F,,  ,m  .American  journalist  who  has 
resided  much  in  Russia,  writes  of  that  country  and 
RusiiA  and  institutions  with  considerable  author- 
tiie  KaMians.  jty  and  from  a  full  experience.    It  is 

the  bc>t  short  l)<'K)k  on  tlie  subject  with  which  it 
deals.     (Houghton,  .Miflhn.  $1.50.) 

Henry  George's  strenuous  pen  was  often  em- 
ployed in  depicting  ^  mistakes  and  injustices 

Our  l  and  and  which  he  savv  in  our  land  policy, 
i-and  Policy.  'i'his  volume  contains  his  most  force- 
ful writings  on  the  subject,  with  a  frontispiece  mr.p 
(showing  the  railroad  holdings  of  land  in  Cali* 
fornia  to  he  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  state, 
exclusive  of  cities,  deserts,  and  mountains),  which 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of  natioiuil 
land  grants.    (Doubleday,  ^ge.  l«.5o.) 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Ira  N.  HoLUS  writes  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  navy  from  its  organization 
Ttie  "conitlta*  under  Adams  down  to  the  close  of 
uoa,  '  and  tts  the  M cidcan  War,  with  especial  refer- 
IU^«o4cr  ence  to  the  r.ireer  .and  achievements 
of  the  frigate  ConsHiutmn.  I'he  book 
is  the  result  of  careful  research  and  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  is  written  with  a  live  interest  in  our  naval 
achievements.    (Houghton,  Mifflin,  I1.50.) 

Mr.  RiauRD  MANsnEU>'s  stage  performance  of 
*'  King  Henry  V. "  lus  resulted  in  an  attractive  vol- 
ume containing  the  acting  version  of 
this  stirring  chronicle.  Fhe  famous 
actor  contributes  an  interesting  introduction,  in 
which  he  states  his  reasons  for  j)roducing  the  play, 
and  gives  a  shrewd  analysis  of  the  character  of  the 
martial  Prince,  whom  lie  cousiders  to  h.Tvc  ]>ecn  crrn- 
erally  underrated  in  the  mailers  of  scniunent,  Hnesse^ 
and  feeling.    (McClure,  Phillips.  50  cents  net) 

Clement  Scott  has  written  what  he  has  wvU 
called  "an  appreciation"  of  the  great  English 

actress.  In  it  may  be  caught  -x 
BnaaTwiiy.  glimpse  of  the  heart  of  the  woman 
as  well  as  of  the  art  of  the  actress.  It  is  a  **  news- 
papery  "  book  in  st\le,  yet  Miss  Terry  is  so  charm- 
ing that  even  an  inadequate  account  of  ber  is  not 
to  be  ignored,    (Stokes.  $1.25.) 

Edward  A.  DrruMAa,  in  a  volume  uniform  with 
Mr.  Scott's,  writes  a  clever  short  biography  of  John 
Drew.  Few  American  f  lay  folk  make 
as  good  a  subject  for  such  a  sketch 
in  point  of  family,  training,  manhood,  and  art  as 
.Mr.  Drew  ;  but  while  this  accotint  is  interesting, 
it  sulTers  from  the  ineviublc  tendency  to  '*  over- 
write "  presented  by  a  subject  which  13  enterUuning 
but  not  at  all  great.   (Stokes.  #1.25.) 


IQns  Henry  V. 


JofeaDitw. 
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Reporis  have  been  teceived  from  book-dealers 

in  New  York,  Philadelphia  (2),  Louisville,  St.  Paul, 
Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleve- 
land, and  Pittsburg,  and  from  librarians  in  Spring- 
field, Detroit,  Chicago^  Hartfofd,  Minneapofe, 

BOOK-r»E.ALERS'  REPORTS 

I.  Eben  Holden  — fiacheUer.  (Lothrap.) 
&  Bewor  — Wafd.  (Harper.) 

3.  A  lice  of  Old  Vbioeimes — Thompson.  (BowCD-McnilL) 

4.  I  n  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford.  (Macmiltan.) 

5.  Monsir'ur  R>  .iiicairr — '1  .irkingion.     ( McCltirf,  Phillips.) 

6.  The  Life  ami  Ueaih  of  Kitliiril  Yd-oxid-Nay  —  Hewlett. 

(M.iciiiilliin.) 

7.  Napoleon,  lite  Last  Phase  —  Rosclx-ry.  (Harper.) 

8.  Master  Christian  —  Corelli.    ( I  lo  1.1,  Mead.) 

9.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box  —  Harlaad.  (Lane.) 

Wk  limuy  PrieiuU  and  AeqoataHnme— Howella,  (Hatpar.] 
It,  Sfrinstown  on  tbe  Fika—  Lloyd.  (Dodd,  .Mead.) 
19.  The  Mantle  of  GKjab  —  Zangwil).  (Harper.) 

13.  Rnstanil's  I.'Aiglon  —  Parker.  (Russell.) 

14.  i  uiiimy  and  Urizel  — Barrie.  (Scribner.) 

15.  An  Ktiii;;j>hwoniaB'i  Love  Lettefs— Anon.  (DonbMay. 

Page.) 

16.  More  Fables  in  Slang  —  Ade.  (Stone.) 

17.  Eiitabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.  (Macmillaa.) 

18.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Slock  —  Page.  (ScfflWCr.) 

19.  Bob,  Sen  of  Battle— OlUvanU  (Doubleday,  PagD.} 
ao.  Crillenden— Fox.  (Seribner.) 

at.  L'Aigloa.  par  Rostand.  (Brentano.) 

M.  The  Ufe  of  Phillips  Brooks  —  Allen.  (Dutton.) 

23.  Homo  Folks  —  Rilry.    (Rowen- Merrill.) 

a4.  Want.  I,  .1  Maichmakcr  — Ford.   (Dodd,  Mead.) 

as.  !  ))•  uine  that  Had  No  Tufnlof— Parker.  (DoabMajr. 

rase.) 

a6.  The  Solitary  Summer  —  Anon.  (Mjcmillatl.) 

aj.  The  Redempiion  of  David  Coreon  —  Gou.  (Bonren-Merriil.) 

ifl.  When  KnigbllMOd  W««  in  Flower —>  Mi^or.  (Bowen- 

MeniU.) 
09.  Herod—  Phillips.  (Lane.) 
30b  The  RelgB  of  Lanr— Allen.  (Macmillaa.) 


Sixteen  books  are  mentioned  in  both  lists.  Six 
of  these,  "Eben  Holden,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  **  Eleanor,"  **  In  the  Palace  of  the  King," 
'M.Lster  Christian,"  and  "The  Cardinal's  Snuff 
Box,"  are  amon^  the  first  twelve  in  both  lists. 
The  four  first  named  are  the  leading  four  books  in 
both  sets  of  leports — a  remarkable  coinddenf:e. 
These  .ire  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  books  of 
tlie  month.  And  "  Ebcn  Holden,"  which  last 
month  led  the  dealers*  list  and  was  second  in 
rank  in  the  librarians*  list,  is  tkif  popular  book, 
for  in  each  list  it  h  greatly  in  advance  of  any 
other  book.  There  are  seven  volumes,  not  fiction, 
in  the  librarians'  list,  and  eleven  in  the  dealers'  list. 

"In  the  Palace  of  the  Kiny,"  "Napoleon,  the 
Last  Phase,"  "Literary  Friends  and  Acquatnt- 


Buflyo,  Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Atlanta, 

Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  San  Ffancisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Front  these  have  been  made  the  foUov- 
ing  composite  lists :  — 


LtBRARUNS'  RFPORTS 

I.  Eben  Holden  -  Baicbelter.  (Lotbn>p>) 

a.  Alice  of  Old  Vtaeeanei  — Thompaon.  (Bmre»>M«nill.) 

3.  Eleanor  —  Ward.  (Harper.) 

4.  In  the  Palae«  of  the  King  — Crawford,  (Macmillan.) 

5.  Miister  Christian  — Cori-Ui.    (Doilil,  Mcact.) 

6.  EluaU-tti  and  her  German  G»rden  —  Anon.  (Macmillan.) 

7.  1  liL-  R'  lgn  of  Law  —  Allen.  (Macmillan.) 

8.  i  he  Kedemplion  of  David  Corson  — Goss.  (Bowcn-Mcr- 

rill.) 

9.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box — Hariand.  (Lane.) 
10,  Tommy  and  Griael  —  Barrie.  (Sctibner.) 

ti.  Rouaad's  L'Algion — Paiker.  (RuselL) 

IS.  The  Gentleman  from  Indtana— TarklnstoiL  (DoaiBleday, 

Page.) 

13.  When   Knigliihood  Was  in  Flower  —  Major.  (Bowen- 

M.-rnll.) 

14.  Unleavened  Bread  —  Grant  (Seribner.) 

15.  The  Life  and  Death  at  Rkhatd  YcaFand-Nay  —  Hewlett. 

(Macmillan.) 

a6.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  —  Lloyd.    (Dodd.  Mead.) 

17.  To  Haveaodlo  Hold— Jobnslon.  (Ho^gbton.  Mifflin.) 

18.  QuiaaBtC— Hawkini.  (Slokai.) 

19.  Skjr  PUot— Coaner.  (Retrdl.) 

ao.  A  Woman  Tend«ffoot  —  Mrs.  SetoH'Thompson.  (Double 

day.  V..^c) 

ai.  'I^i'-  NTaiil  of  Maiii-n  I.anr  — Barr.     (Dodd.  Mead.) 
22.  \".'a!Hi-d,  a  Matolimaki  r      hord.     <  I >odd,  Mcod.) 

33.  Janice  Mcre<iilii —  Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead.) 

34.  David  H.irum  —  Wcstcott.  (Applelon.J 

35.  Richard  Carvel  —  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 

a6.  Prisoners  of  Hope— Johnston.   (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

aj.  Slag!e><o««h  and  Tavern  Days — Earle.  ( Macmillaa.) 

aS.  FIsbefnta&'s  Luefc— Van  Dyhe.  (Seilboer.) 

09.  The  Soliiaiy  Summer— Aaoo.  (Macmillan.) 

jDb  Fram  ladia  to  the  Plaaet  Man— Floumoy.  (Harper.) 

ances,"  "  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  and  "  The  Mantle 
of  Elijah  "  have  risen  considerably  in  the  dealers' 
list,  and  "In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  «  L'Aiglon," 
and  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  in  the  librarians' 
list,  while  ".An  Enylishwoman's  I/jve  Letters,"  of 
the  new  books,  takes  a  high  place  in  sales. 

In  connection  with  the  talk  about  the  commer' 
cial  V  due  of  the  draniati/ed  novel,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  of  the  nineteen  books  of  Hctiun  in 
the  dealers'  list  only  two  are  on  the  stage,  "  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King"  and*' When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower,"  and  of  the  twenty- three  in  the  libra- 
rians' list  only  six,  "  In  the  Palace  of  the  King," 
'*When  Knighthood  Was  in  Fk>wer."  "Unleavened 
Bread, "  "  lattice  Meredidi,"  "David  Harum,*»  and 
"  Richard  Carvel." 
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Wkf  CntalB  Toiral^  £«mw  an  Plaosd  in 

THE  placing  of  the  bulk  of  foreign  govern- 
ment l(jans  witli  ror])orato  and  individual 
investors  in  the  United  Slates,  which  began 
last  year,  promises  to  be  repeated  on  a  much  laiger 
scale  during  the  current  twelvemonth. 

There  is  a  very  human  and  a  very  interesting 
phase  to  these  purchases  of  foreign  bonds  which 
has  thus  far  escaped  general  attention.  It  was  first 
manifested  a  year  or  so  airo,  when,  one  of  the  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  being  desirous  of  floating  a  loan 
of  moderate  size,  it  was  intimated  to  the  canton 
authorities  from  a  friendly  quarter  that  many  of  the 
Swiss  settled  in  America  had  prospered  greatly  in 
their  new  home,  and  would  be  glad  to  invest  some 
part  of  their  savings  in  the  bonds  of  the  Fatherland. 
This  hint  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and,  as  had  been 
predicted,  the  entire  issue  was  subscribed  for  by 
Swiss-Americans.  In  like  manner  nearly  if  not  all 
of  the  more  recent  ami  mure  considt-rahlc  Swedish 
loan  was  taken  by  the  well-to-do  Swedes  of  the 
Northwest,  while,  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  floated  a  loan  of  twenty-five 
millions  through  its  financial  agents  in  New  York, 
almost  all  of  the  subscriptions  to  it,  which  were 
entered  within  t*venty-four  hours,  representing  the 
desire  of  the  sons  of  Bavaria  to  invest  their  savings 
in  the  oliligations  of  tliat  (-ounlrv.  The  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  also,  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  suc- 
cessfully placed  a  ten-million  loan,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  largely  subscribed  for  by  men  of  Saxon 
birth  now  resident  in  the  I'nitcd  States  ;  and  1^  ink- 
ers who  ha\  e  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  these  several 
transactions  express  the  belief  that  many  millions  of 
similar  obligations  will  find  a  ready  market  in  this 
country  within  the  next  few  years,  since  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  Fatherlands  possess  not  only  a  senti- 
mental interest,  but  one  strong  enough  to  impel  the 
American  citizen  of  foreign  des(  ent  or  birth  to  share 
the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  him  in  his  New 
Worid  home  with  his  own  Fatherland. 

Permanent  investment,  however,  in  loans  like 
those  to  Kngland  and  (Jcrmany  is  mailc  <  liielly  liy 
the  great  life  insurance  corporations,  whose  re- 


sources and  yearly  revenues  tell  a  story  of  wealth- 
growth  without  parallel  in  financial  histor)'.  The 
reports  for  the  last  calendar  year  of  three  of  these 
corporations  having  headquarters  in  New  York  show 
that  they  have  outstanding  nearly  three  and  a  half 
billions  of  insurance,  and  that  they  possess  in  the 
aggregate  not  far  from  one  billion  of  assets.  Re* 
sources  such  as  these  give  them  enormous  power 
and  prestige,  and,  in  some  respects,  greater  author- 
ity than  the  associated  banks  of  New  York.  Their 
strength  and  influence  tend  steadily  to  increa^, 
such  b  the  impelling  force  involved  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  billion-dollar  corporation  ; 
and  the  dav  is  not  far  distant,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  when  a  loan  issued  by  an  I'^nglish  king  or 
a  Russian  czar  will  be  underwritten  en  Uee  by  the 
president  of  an  Ainerican  life  insurance  company. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  to  these  insurance 
corporations  is  largely  due  the  unique  and  master- 
ful position  which  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  holds  in 
the  financial  and  industrial  worlds.  That  gentle- 
man pos6esses  the  qualities  of  successful  leader- 
ship; but  had  he  not  been  able  to  count  at  all 
times  upon  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  men 
who  control  the  finances  of  the  greater  instirnnrc 
companies,  many  of  the  brilliant  feats  in  reorgani- 
zation and  consolidation  now  standing  to  his  credit 
would  have  been  impossible  of  achievement. 

Tht  Oil  FMda  of  Califbcaia  aad  Ttna 

CALIF()RNI.\,  which  has  undergone  many 
industrial  transformations  during  the  fiftv 
years  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Union,  now  promises 
to  become  an  important  oil-producing  state.  Ex- 
perts -:ve  the  California  oil  belt  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  a  breadth  of  seventy  miles,  while  last 
year's  production  exceeded  three  million  barrels. 
This  output  has  been  found  to  be  especially  suited 
for  fuel  purposes,  and  railroads  which  tap  the  oil 
belt  arc  now  using  it  in  preference  to  coal,  as  are 
also  electric  steel  car  lines  and  electric  power 
plants.  Consumers  declare  it  to  be  cheaper  and 
cleaner  than  coal,  while  supplies  can  be  obtained 
with  rapidity  and  ease.    Improved  storage  facilities 
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and  longer  lines  of  pipe  dtstribution,  both  of  which 
arc  now  under  way,  assure  a  rapid  and  steady 

development  of  nn  irnlustry  which  cannut  fail  to 
exert  a  revolutionary  intiuence  upon  Uie  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Texas,  however,  is  the  most  sensational  and 
formidable  newcomer  amona;  the  oil-producing 
slateii.  'l  iie  Corsicana  district  has  been  producing 
a  moderate  amount  of  oil  for  several  years  past, 
but  interest  in  its  future  has  l)i  trn  pushed  aside 
by  the  developments  at  Beaumont,  where  the  re- 
cently drilled  Lucas  well  is  daily  protlucing  fifteen 
thousand  bairels  of  oil,  an  output  far  greater  than 
that  of  nny  well  j^rcv  ion'^ly  sunk  in  the  United 
States,  and  aJso  exceedmg  by  several  thousand 
barrels  Uie  output  of  the  largest  gushers  of  the 
Baku  field  in  Russia.  For  days  after  the  producing 
sand  wa-i  reached,  a  solid  six-inrh  stn*;im  of  oil 
shot  slraiglit  into  the  air  to  a  heiglil  of  over  two 
hundred  feet,  forming,  before  adequate  arrange- 
ments Could  lie  made  for  its  stornije,  a  lake  several 
acres  in  extent  and  many  feet  in  depth. 

A  score  of  companies  bave  already  been  formed 
to  drill  other  wells  in  the  neighborhood,  and  fabu- 
loMs  prices  ri;>kL'<l  nnd  paitl  for  \.vAt\s  regarded  as 
almost  worthless  before  the  completion  of  the  Lucas 
well  Upward  of  two  hundred  wells  are  now  being 
sunk.  These  extend  southward  from  Beaumont  to 
Sabine  Pass,  and  tstward  to  Orange,  near  the 
Louisiana  border,  and  should  they  confirm  the 
promise  of  the  Lucas  well,  southeastern  Texas  will 
he  spt'edily  tmn^formrd  into  i  region  the  like  of 
which  can  now  be  found  only  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Beaumont,  moreover,  lies  close  to  tide- 
water, wlu  ni  e  it  would  be  an  easy  and  economical 
task  to  lay  pi|-t'  lines,  and  this  f.irt  will  give  the 
producers  of  the  new  district  a  decided  advantage 
over  Eastern  competitors,  while  it  may  woik  impor- 
tant changes  both  in  the  price  of  oil  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  refining  trade. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  the 
principal  owner  of  the  Lucas  well  is  a  man  who  has 
born  identified  with  the  oil  industry  practically 
from  its  birth  forty  odd  years  ago  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  James  M.  Guffey,  of  Pittsburg, 
whose  alert  and  masterful  personality  would  have 
compelled  snrress  in  almost  any  calling.  He  was 
a  schoolboy  just  out  of  his  teens  when  he  made 
his  first  venture  at  Pithole,  a  city  which  once  had 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  but  whose  former 
site  is  now  a  cow  pasture.  He  lost  the  money  he 
had  taken  with  him  to  Pithole,  nor  diil  a  larger 
measure  of  success  attend  his  operations  during  the 
next  few  years.  Time  and  again  he  found  himself 
without  money  and  burdened  with  debt ;  but  after 
each  fitilure  he  took  fiesh  courage,  and  for  a  decade 
or  more  roamed  the  hills  and  valleys  of  western 


Pennsylvania  pushing  the  drill  in  ont-of  the-way 
pbces  with  an  energy  that  seemed  a  great  deal 

like  lunacy  to  less  persistent  men. 

tiuffey's  opportunity  came  with  the  discover)'  oi 
the  Cherry  Grove  district.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
in  that  field,  and  secured  leases  which  yielded  liim 
a  comfortable  fortune.  His  pnrt  in  the  diAclop- 
mcnt  of  every  important  oil  and  gas  field  discov- 
ered since  Cherry  Grove's  decline  has  been  often 
a  leading  and  alw.us  a  profitaMe  one,  so  that  he 
now  owns  oil  and  gas  wells  in  half  a  dozen  states, 
and  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  largest 
individual  oO  producer  in  the  ivorld.  The  story  of 
how  he  scriired  a  rnntroUing  interest  in  the  Lucas 
well  IS  a  typical  example  of  tiie  unbroken  success 
which  has  attended  his  later  operations.  One  day 
last  summer  there  was  a  letter  in  his  mail  from  a 
man  in  Texas  in  wliirh  the  writer  stated  that  he 
had  fiUeen  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Jefferson 
county,  that  state,  under  oil  leases.  He  would  like 
fiufTt-y  to  join  him  in  driMini:  a  test  well.  Guffey 
wrote  the  Texan  to  get  leases  on  thirty  thousand 
acres,  when  he  would  help  him.  The  bargain  was 
made,  and  its  first  fruit  was  the  Lucas  well,  which 
has  already  produced  oil  worth  1400,000. 

Tba  Amirican  Bngiaesr  In  ladia 

JOHN  C.  TURK,  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  has  lately 
returned  from  India,  where  he  successfully  accom- 
plished a  brilliant  and  nnusual  engineering  feat. 
Two  years  rx'^n  the  British  i;overnment  invited  pro- 
posals for  the  building  of  a  railway  viaduct  across 
tbeGotkeik  gorge,  a  deej)  rift  in  the  Shan  Hills  of 
Burmah,  eighty  miles  east  of  Mandalay.  When 
these  proposals  were  opened,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Turk's  company  stood  ready  to  do  the  work  in 
briefer  time  and  for  less  money  than  any  of  the 
English  bidders,  an<l  it  was  accordingly  awarded 
the  contract.  The  steel  for  the  proposed  viaduct 
was  forged  and  shaped  in  Steelton,  and  then 
shipped  to  Rangoon,  by  way  of  New  York,  whence 
it  was  transported  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
inland  to  the  intended  site. 

With  the  first  consignment  of  material  went  a 
gang  of  jticked  workmen,  With  Mr.  Turk  at  their 
head,  and  a  giant  travelling  cr.ane  capable  of  lifting 
a  girder  weighing  twenty-five  tons.  The  erection 
of  the  viaduct  was  begun  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, i.Sy9,  and  with  this  crane,  especially  designed 
for  the  task  in  hand,  the  towers  of  the  viaduct  were 
put  in  l)lace,  the  colossal  steel  tra%'el!cr,  as  fast  as 
one  span  was  completed,  being  pushed  along  to  the 
next,  and  with  its  overhang  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet,  picking  up  from  the  ground  below 
the  parts  needed  for  another  section  of  the  work. 
Floods,  a  faulty  transport  service,  and  a  capricious 
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clinuite  greatly  hampered  operations  at  the  outset, 

but  American  ingenuity  proved  superior  to  all 
obi5tades,  and  October  t6  of  last  year  saw  the  last 
part  in  place,  with  nearly  two  months  to  spare, 
and  without  anj  loss  of  life  or  serwin  accident. 

The  Gotkcik  vtadiirt,  as  finally  complrtnl  nnd 
turned  over  to  the  British  government,  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  use  on  any  railroad,  its  greatest  dts* 
tance  from  the  ground  being  320  feet  and  its  length 
2260  feet.  The  only  similar  stnirtnre  closely 
approaching  it  in  these  respects  is  the  Kinzua  via- 
duct  in  Pennsylvania,  which  has  just  been  rebuilt 
on  lines  which  ser\'e  to  emphasize  the  great 
advancement  that  has  been  made  in  the  traffic 
requirements  of  the  American  railroad  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  When  the  <rid  Kinsua  viaduct 
was  opened  for  traffic,  in  1882,  it  was  equal  to  the 
burden  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
then  in  use.  But,  where  the  average  freight  loco- 
motive of  that  period  weighed  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  and  hauled  cars  rarely  exceeding  sixty 
thousand  pounds'  capacity,  present  conditions 
demand  that  cars  of  a  hundred  thoasand  pounds' 
capacity  shall  be  run  in  trains  hauled  by  locomo- 
tives weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  this  increase  in  the  weights  of 
trains  which  nMde  necessary  the  rebuilding  of  the 
viaduct.  The  new  structure,  like  the  old,  has  a 
roaximun^  height  of  301  feet,  and  its  total  length 
is  3053  feet ;  its  carrying  capacity  is  double  that 
of  its  predecessor.  How  long  it  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  which  it  is  intended  is  an  inter- 
esting problem. 

An  Engineering  Feat 

ENGINEER  TURK  and  his  associates  in  re- 
turning from  India  passed  on  the  way  another 
band  of  American  workmen  bound  for  that  country 
to  begin  one  of  the  most  important  electrical  under- 
takings of  the  period.  An  unusual  and  significant 
story  lies  behind  this  second  invasion  of  the  East. 
A  year  ago  Captain  de  Lotbinniere,  an  officer  of 
the  British  Royal  Kni,nneers,  was  d("<iiatrhed  by  his 
government  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  practi- 
cabiitty  of  mining  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Kolar 
district  in  Southern  India.  The  ore  produced 
there  is  of  low  grade,  but  the  cyanide  process  has 
made  it  valuable,  and  the  mining  experts  who 
inspected  the  Kolar  deposits  reported  that  they 
conM  l>e  made  to  yield  from  twenty  to  thirty 
million  dollars  of  gold  every  year,  although  Captain 
de  Lotbinniere's  conclusion,  after  careful  study  of 
the  attendant  conditions,  was  that  the  only  method 
of  operation  that  held  out  an  assurance  of  profit 
was  machinery  driven  by  compressed  air.  This 
method,  however,  required  that  power  should  be 
found  by  which  compressed  air  could  be  applied 


to  machinery  diat  could  be  driven  in  the  nune. 

Climatic  and  other  reasons  forbade  the  use  of 
steam  power,  but  ninety  miles  away  at  Mysore  were 
the  great  falls  of  tlie  Cauvcry  River,  and  Captain 
de  Lotlnnniere,  recalling  the  precedent  for  electri* 
cal  engineers  established  at  Niagara  Falls,  whence 
an  electric  current  is  carried  to  Buffalo,  acidressed 
himself  to  the  problem  of  generating  electric  power 
at  the  riverside  and  transmitting  it  to  the  mines. 

The  ^^adras  government,  in  which  the  Kolar  dis- 
trict is  located,  approved  the  capuin's  plans,  and 
gave  him  lull  authcnity  to  put  them  into  execution. 
Here  his  real  labors  began.  The  various  electri- 
cal concerns  of  England,  to  whom  he  first  applied, 
declined  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  plant 
capable  of  operating  compressed-air  apparatus  in 
gold  mines  ninety  miles  removed  from  the  source 
of  power,  French  and  Belgian  engineers  were 
equally  reluctant  to  essay  the  task,  and  those  of 
Germany  asked  for  time  in  which  to  make  experi- 
ments. So  in  the  end  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  carry  his  quest  to  this  country.  The  engineers 
of  the  electrical  corporation  before  whom  he  laid 
his  proposition  invited  the  cooperation  of  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  compressed-air  machinery, 
and  the  result  of  their  joint  labors  was  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  carrying 
and  conser\"ing  encrg^y  over  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles.  The  nullion  dollars'  worth  of  ap- 
paratus contracted  for  by  C  iptain  de  Lotbinniere 
before  he  sailed  for  home  is  now  on  the  way  to 
India  and  will  be  put  in  place  dtiring  the  next  few 
months.  Only  the  mines  will  be  supplied  at  the 
outset  by  the  new  apparatus,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  which  is  the  employment  of  overhead  wires  at 
a  high  voltage,  but  in  the  not  remote  future  —  the 
strength  which  the  falls  are  capable  of  generating 
during  the  rainy  season  of  ten  months  being  enor* 
moiis  —  imjxirtant  mannfactnrinf^  enterprises,  now 
preparing  to  locate  in  the  neighborhood,  will  avail 
tiiemselves  of  the  practically  unlimited  power  die 
plant  will  produce.  The  excavating  ma<  hinery  with 
whi<  h  the  mines  will  be  operated  will  aUo  bear  an 
American  imprmt,  and  wiU,  along  with  the  electri- 
cal plant,  be  operated  by  American  enj^neers. 

The  harnessing  of  the  Cauvery  falls,  by  demon- 
strating that  it  is  commercially  practicable  to  <  >  in- 
vey  great  electric  energy  for  long  dbtances,  op-  ns 
a  world-wide  field  for  the  economical  u^e  ot  water 
])0wer  for  manufacturini»  ynirposes.  It  also  furnishes 
fresh  proof  of  the  ability  of  American  manufacturers 
to  meet  and  master  new  conditions,  and  shows  why 
our  engineers  have  come  in  recent  years  to  com- 
mand larger  rctitrns  for  their  sen'ices  th.in  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  members  of  any  other  profession. 
Good  authority  has  it  that  Henry  F.  PioishaN,  the 
American  director  of  some  of  the  great  electrical 
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enterprises  now  under  way  in  London,  has  for  some 
years  past  received  annual  professional  fees  amount- 
ing to  $150,000,  and  the  success  of  other  of  our 
native  engineers  has  been  hardly  less  marked  in  a 
monetary  way. 

Mr.  Caiaegto's  Rsttukftbls  Sailiwd 

THE  Carnegie  railroad,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
connecting  Bessemer,  Pa.,  with  Conneaut 
Harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  is»  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  stretch  of  track  now  in  operation  on  the 
continfnt.  It  is  laid  with  steel  rails  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  it  uses  120-toD 
engines  and  steel  hopper  bottom  cars,  each  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  capacity, conditions  which 
enable  it  10  h.uil  the  highest  average  paying  train- 
load  of  any  road  in  the  world.  The  Carnegie  rail- 
road, however,  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively  for  carrying  ore  from  the  lake  to 
Pittsburg,  the  cars  returning  empty  to  the  lake.  It 
has  been  determined  by  the  Carnegie  company,  in 
Older  to  tttilixe  this  now  profitless  haul,  to  establish  at 
the  Uke  te^minr^l  of  the  ro.id,  whore  it  already  owns 
great  docks  and  has  ample  facilities  for  handling  ore 
and  for  the  lake  shipment  of  the  fii&bed  product,  an 
extensive  pipe  and  tube  manu&eturing  plant  rep- 
resenting an  inve<;tment  of  $12,000,000.  The  pro- 
jected works  will  stretch  over  a  mile  along  the 
lake  front,  and  will  be  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  plant  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Electric 
power  will  be  mainly  employed  for  driving  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  system  of  operation  will  be  con- 
tinuous, the  ore  being  unloaded  from  vessels  at 
one  end  and  worked  through  successive  statues  of 
iron  and  steel  making  in  a  direct  lioe  to  the  fin- 
ished pipe  and  tubing  at  the  other  end. 

When  the  Conneaut  plant  is  completed  and  in 
operation,  the  Carnccie  railroad,  which  now  returns 
hundreds  of  empty  cars  daily  to  the  lake,  will  have 
a  back  haul  of  coal  and  coke,  the  transportation  of 
which  will  virtually  cost  nothing.  So  much  of  the 
company's  ore  brought  down  by  ship  from  the 
mines  as  is  needed  fur  the  Conneaut  plant  will  be 
turned  into  steel  at  that  point,  and  the  products 
mnde  of  it  will  be  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  ready 
for  shipment  by  the  canal  routes  of  this  country 
and  Canada  to  the  seaboard.  The  cost  of  coal 
and  coke  carriage  will  be  almost  nothing,  while 
that  of  cnrrying  a  great  deal  of  the  ore  the  rom- 
pany  consumes  will  be  eliminated  because  it  will 
be  kept  at  the  lake  instead  of  forwarded  to  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  advantage  this  arrangement  will  give  the 
Carnegie  company  over  its  rivals  is  evident,  and 
already  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  the  new 
com])etition,  one  of  these  being  the  orc^ani/ation 
of  a  company  to  build  a  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to 


Willoiighby,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Cleveland, 
where  a  harbor  will  t>e  made  and  large  storage 
facilities  erected  for  ore  and  coal.  This  new  phase 
of  competition  is  regarded  by  the  well  informed  as 
having  but  one  of  two  meanings,  —  either  a  destnic- 
live  trade  war,  made  all  the  more  costly  by  reason 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged,  or  a  more 
intimate  community  of  purpose  and  interest  than 
has  hitherto  existed  among  the  steel  makers.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  outcome. 

A  Quickly  Made  Fortune  in  Copper 

ONE  of  the  indirect  results  of  Dr.  Michael 
Pupin*s  recently  perfected  device  for  the 
more  efliective  insulation  of  electric  wires  will  be 
an  increase  in  ttie  demand  for  copper,  a  fact  of 
moment  to  the  producers  of  that  metal,  who  have 
lately  reported  die  most  prosperous  year  in  their 
history.  Indeed,  so  constant  and  rapid  has  been 
the  development  of  new  uses  for  copper  during  the 
last  decade  that  it  has  produced  nothing  le:>ii  than 
a  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  nowltere  has  this 
change  been  more  perceptible  than  in  the  United 
States,  which  now  produces  more  than  one-half  the 
worlds  copper  supply. 

The  success  of  young  Mr.  "Fritz"  Heinze,  of 
Butte,  ^Tont..  holds  a  place  apart,  and  furnishes  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  splendid  opportunities  still  open 
in  this  country  to  men  of  insight  and  adequate  tech- 
nical equipment.  Mr.  Heinze,  who  is  now  a  com- 
manding figure  in  copper-mining  affairs,  is  the  son 
of  a  well-to-do  New  York  merchant,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia,  later  taking  a  supplementary 
course  at  one  of  the  Cerman  universities.  When 
he  returned  from  abroad  a  dozen  years  ago,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Butte,  where  he  was  quick 
to  recognise  the  vast  possibilities  of  that  region. 

Veteran  miners  marie  lii;ht  of  the  newcomer  and 
his  ambitions,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  against  men  who  had  had  more  practi> 
cal  experience.  But  they  reckoned  without  their 
host,  for  Heinze  brought  to  his  mining  ventures 
engineering  talent  of  the  first  order  and  to  his 
metallurgical  work  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
schools.  When  the  price  of  copper  was  low  he 
was  able  to  work  his  mines  at  a  profit,  and  when  a 
rise  came  he  bought  more  claims,  and  enlarged  his 
reduction  works.  None  of  his  ventures  has  fiuled 
to  yield  manifold  returns.  The  Rams-  mine,  prir- 
cha.sed  in  1S95  for  $400,000,  he  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  great  producing  properties  of  the 
Butte  camp,  with  an  estimated  value  of?  1 5,000,000. 
The  Nipper  mine,  a  controlliuL,'  interest  m  which 
was  bought  on  a  basis  of  #  150,000  for  the  whole 
))roperty,  now  yields  a  daily  profit  of  j(6ooo,  and 
Heinze  also  owns  a  half-interest  in  another  jrreat 
mine  in  Butte,  called  the  Snohomish.    Besides  bis 
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Montana  minc^  and  his  great  reductioD  works  in 
that  state,  Heinxe  owns  half  a  million  acres  of 
mineral  lands  in  British  Columbin.  nnd  rich  hold- 
ings in  Arizona.  He  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
th«  vast  minera]  posribiKties  of,  and  to  bnild  nil- 
roads  and  smelters  in,  the  great  western  province 
of  Canada,  while  lie  has  done  as  much  as  any  other 
man  to  seek  out  and  develop  the  mineral  resources 
of  Arizona,  which  is  iast  becoming  one  of  the  great 
copper- producing  districts  of  the  world. 

Heinze's  success  has  not  been  due  to  luck,  but 
to  energy  and  trained  capacity.  While  it  furnishes 
the  most  striking  recent  example  of  quickly  won 
wealth,  it  is  an  interesting  f k  t  tliat  most  of  the 
great  mining  fortunes  of  the  last  quarter  century 
have  come  not  from  gold  and  silver,  but  from  cop- 
per. The  story  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Anaconda 
mines  is  proof  of  this  statement.  Twenty  odd  years 
ago  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  then  little  more  than  a 
penniless  prospector,  got  a  bond  on  the  Anaconda 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  inihiced  sonn-  of 
his  mining  acquaintances  to  furnish  the  money  to 
pay  for  and  develop  it.  Daly,  in  those  days  a  jolly, 
popular,  and  warm-hearted  Irishman,  numbered 
amon^;  his  friends  Charley  Larraliee,  who  owned 
the  St.  Lawrence  mine.  Larrabee  through  friend- 
ship gave  Daly  an  interest  in  his  claim,  but  the 
latter  thought  so  little  of  the  gift,  that  he  did  not 
pay  the  small  sum  assessed  him  for  de>"elopment 
work,  and  Ijirrabee  paid  it  for  him.  Later  Daly 
bought  Larrabee's  share  in  the  St.  I^wrence  for 
^100,000,  and  since  that  time  tens  of  inillions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  copper  have  been  extractetl  from  it. 

Making  Steel  wholly  by  Machinery 

THK  most  efficient  steel  mill  in  the  world  is 
that  at  Ensley,  Ala.  There  are  larger  ones 
in  the  Nortii,  but  none  which  oses  such  remark- 
ably modem  methods  in  all  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction. Every  step  is  automatic,  from  the  time  a 
miner  picks  up  a  piece  of  cf>al  in  the  mines  and 
places  it  in  his  barrow  ;  it  is  not  touched  by  human 
hands  until  it  is  ready  to  be  parked  and  shipped  as 
finished  product.  Meantime  it  hxs  undergone  all 
the  various  operations  of  the  furnace  and  mill. 

The  building  in  which  the  steel  firnaces  are 
located  is  So  by  736  feet.  It  contains  ten  basic, 
open-hearth  fijmaces,  gas  heated,  each  of  fifty  tons' 
capacity  and  having  a  stack  150  feet  high.  The 
material  is  rharjzed  into  the  fnmnees  ]'V  two  charg- 
ing machines.  The  charging  boxes,  each  holding 
two  lona^  are  run  up  to  the  doors  of  the  fiimaces 
on  can  carrying  four  In.vcs  each,  and  the  machine 
takes  one  of  these  boxes,  thrusts  it  into  the  furnace, 
inverts  it,  and  then  places  it  b-irk  on  the  car.  The 
machine  and  cars  are  operated  by  electrtci^,  and 
ooottolled  by  the  mere  touching  of  a  button. 


The  casting  side  of  the  mill  is  at  a  lower  level. 
When  the  mass  of  molten  netal  has  reached  the 
desired  rondilion,  the  whole  furnace  is  tilted,  and 
the  fiery  fluid  poured  oiT  into  wheeled  ladles,  which 
roll  up  on  tracks  under  the  lips  of  the  furnace  to 
receive  the  spitting  and  sputtering  cascade  of  fire. 
The  metal  is  then  moulded  into  in;^ots,  and  subse- 
quently roiled  into  billets.  The  blooming  mill, 
where  the  latter  operation  is  accomplished,  is  forty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  but  one  in 
the  country.  The  shears  then  receive  the  metal ; 
they  can  cut  a  piece  ten  inches  thick  and  thirty 
inches  wide. 

The  coke  used  in  the  iron  furnarcs  is  made  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  Coal  straight  from 
the  mines  is  passed  through  *  KSoo.ooo  plant, 
which  saves  all  the  volatile  portion.  The  tar  and 
ammonia  are  washed  from  the  smoke.  The  latter 
is  crystallized  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
tar  is  made  into  pitch  and  creosote.  The  gas  from 
these  fnmares  is  then  conducted  to  the  blast  fur- 
naces, where,  in  the  process  of  iron  making,  it  is 
forced  through  the  molten  metal.  E^n  then  it  is 
not  allowed  to  escape  ;  it  is  made  to  do  service  in 
heating  l-xiilers  for  genennnL'  power.  Each  ton  of 
coal  thus  treated  yields  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
so  pounds  of  ammonia,  and  100  pounds  of  tar. 
The  ammonia  is  used  for  refrigeration  and  fertiliza- 
tion ;  the  tar  is  taken  by  a  roofing  concern  which 
has  a  plant  near  by.  Another  industry  allied  to  the 
steel  and  iron  plant  is  the  one  which  utilizes  the 
slag  refuse  from  the  fiimaces  in  the  manufictme  of 
cement. 

This  concern  was  one  of  the  first  to  increase  its 

force  after  the  Presidential  election.  Its  full 
capacity  will  be  fifteen  hundred  tons.  The  Ala- 
bama Steel  and  Iron  Works  adjoin  it ;  these,  when 
in  full  operatkm,  will  take  a  huge  part  of  the  prod* 
urt  of  the  mill.  With  a  rapacity  of  five  hundred 
tons,  these  works  will  be  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  Iron  has  long  been  manufiictured 
at  Ensley,  bat  the  making  of  steel  is  a  new  develo[>- 
ment,  rind  a  verv  important  one  to  the  Sotith,  where 
its  success  will  establish  a  vast  new  industry. 

Many  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduc  ed  in  this  model  plant  were  put  in  as  ex- 
periments. Their  operation  has  been  watched  by 
other  concerns,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  introduced 
soon  in  other  places,  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is 
nrnv  in  most  s.itisfactorv  condition,  and  everywhere 
active.  None  of  the  numerous  big  iron  furnaces, 
idle  two  months  ago,  will  long  remain  out  of  Mast, 
for  the  present  heavy  demand  for  new  material 
must  soon  exhaust  the  stork  on  hand.  Where\^r 
plants  arc  in  process  of  constnictioii  or  alteration, 
the  object  lesson  of  the  Ensl^  Mills  will  yield  dieir 
benefit. 
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AdvertisiQg  aad  Our  Bzptiit  Tnde 

AN  interesting  phase  of  our  export  trade  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  Uie  sale  of  luachinery  pro- 
tected bf  patents,  and  of  goods  upon  which  protec- 
tion  is  offered  by  trade-mark  laws  ;  and  it  is  made 
all  the  more  interesting,  because  it  is  this  class  of 
goods  which  in  large  measure  sustains  our  factories, 
thus  famishing  employaient  to  skilled  labor,  which 
in  turn  5;  up  ports  an  immense  home  market  for  alt 
classes  of  supplies. 

Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  skilful  advertis* 
ing.  Americm  tnanufacturers  of  what  are  known 
as  "speciahit  H  "  have  in  recent  years  closely  studied 
foreign  countries  to  tiiscover  foreign  markets  for 
their  wares,  and  when  thef  have  found  conditions 
favorable,  they  have,  after  securins'  the  necessary 
protection  of  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws, 
promptly  entered  the  new  field,  or  essa3red  to 
educate  an  indifferent  public  to  a  new  desire  or 
P'-.  .  s-irv.  AdvertisinL^  has  been  the  key  which,  in 
either  case,  has  unlocked  the  door  of  prejudice 
or  indifference ;  and  the  publicity  attached  to  this 
process  has  not  only  secured  the  coveted  market 
for  the  article  advertised,  but  has  also  helped  to 
create  a  market  for  other  American  goods. 

"Thus,"  said  Paul  E.  Derrick,  the  well-known 
advertising  expert,  "every  artirle  of  merit  whi(  h 
America  sends  to  foreign  markets  and  properly  and 
systematically  advertises,  makes  it  easier  for  each 
succeeding  effint.  If  people  eat  our  cereals  and 
find  them  superior,  they  can  be  induced  more 
easily  to  try  our  soaps,  shoes,  watches,  and  furniture, 
and  just  so  long  as  we  contintie  to  send  superior 

goods  to  that  market,  will  our  exporters  to  that  mar- 
ket find  public  opmion  and  individual  judgment 
more  and  more  inclined  to  Americaa  products.  In 
other  words,  every  American  advertising  success 
abroad  stimulates  a  wider  rnnge  of  exports,  and 
makes  the  way  smoother  and  eajuer  for  every  one 
concerned.  The  most  potent  force  operating  to 
extend  our  foreign  trade  is  b«t  expressed  in  the 
word — Advertising." 

The  Creunps  sod  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 

THE  fiiiishin*^  touches  have  iReii  given  to  the 
negotiations  which  w  ill  make  the  Cramp  yard 
in  Phi1«lelphia  the  most  complete  shipbuilding 
plant  in  America,  able  to  produce  and  assemble 
every  part  of  a  fully  equipped  man-of-war.  The 
chief  point  in  these  negotiations  is  that  Vickers  and 
Maxim,  the  British  gunmakers,  make  an  absolute 
sale  of  their  plant  and  p-itcnts  for  ^5 ,000,000  in  the 
shares  of  the  new  Cr.unp  company.  Thus,  in  a 
tnanner  that  must  be  ik  i  uliarly  gnitiiying  to  him, 
Hiram  Maxim,  after  long  residence  abroad,  becomes 
intimately  identified  with  one  of  the  great  industrial 
enterprises  of  his  native  country. 


Maxim's  exceptional  career  confirms  the  old  say- 
ing that  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
land.  He  was  bom  in  the  state  01  Maine  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  left  there  when  a 
lad  with  the  proverbial  shilling,'  in  his  porket.  He 
earned  his  first  money  by  decorative  painting,  but 
soon  gave  his  whole  attention  to  mechanics.  The 
idea  of  the  famous  gun  which  bears  his  name,  the 
basic  principle  of  which  is  the  utilization  for  reload- 
ing of  the  recoil  produced  by  the  explosion,  came 
to  him  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
made  the  experiment,  when  visiting  one  of  the 
Southern  battlefields,  of  firing  at  a  target  with  a 
Springfield  musket.  He  proved  himself  a  good 
shot,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  his  shoulder 
was  black  and  blue  frtjm  tlie  recoil.  This  taught 
him  the  existence  of  a  force  which  could  be  used 
for  automatic  firing. 

But  after  he  had  worked  out  his  idea  the  Ord- 
nance  wiseacres  at  Washington  would  have  none 
of  it,  and  when  he  made  his  way  to  England  he 
found  that  John  Bull  was  also  slow  and  prejudiced 
against  any  new  idea.  No  one  in  London  would 
nuke  his  gun  for  him,  while  the  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company  bluntly  refused 
to  undertake  the  task.  "  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  you  if  I  pay  you  for  the  work  you  do?" 
asked  Maxim.  "  It  makes  no  diflerence,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  I  will  not  assist  you  in  any  such  fool- 
ishness."  A  man  was  f  )und  after  further  searching 
who  agreed  to  undertake  the  work,  but  he  said  that 
it  would  require  many  months  to  do  it.  Whereupon 
the  American  packed  his  bag  and  started  for  Paris. 
A  fortni^'ht  later  the  mo<.U'l  was  finished,  and  after 
protracted  expennicnts  with  it  the  designer  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  original  Maxim  gun.  An 
interview  with  Maxim,  liy  William  G.  Stead,  pub- 
lished in  the  /'.if/  MdU  Gazette  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Abou  Klea,  led  to  a  general  piigntnage  to 
the  Maxim  workshop,  and  fiom  that  time  his  career 
has  been  one  of  almost  unlirokeii  triumph.  The 
Maxim  gun  is  now  in  use  in  nearly  every  army  of 
the  worid. 

Sir  Hiram,  as  he  now  has  the  right  to  be  called, 

for  one  of  Queen  Virtoria's  last  otTic  ial  acts  was  to 
grant  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  is  a  many- 
sided  man,  whose  interests  cover  an  extraordinary 
range.  He  narrowly  anticipateil  Edison  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  incandescent  light,  and  his  experi- 
ments in  aerial  navigation  now  command  the  earnest 
and  respectfiil  attention  of  scientists.  He  is  also 
an  excellent  man  of  business,  of  wl.if  h  and  of  his 
strong  regard  for  his  native  country  he  gave  un- 
usual proof  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
"When  I  saw  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable,"  said 
he  to  the  writer  during  his  last  visit  to  New  York, 
"  1  sought  and  received  by  cable  authority  from 
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Wasliington  to  buy  up  all  the  wnr  munitions  to  be 
had  in  Europe.  Agents  of  our  firm  scoured  the 
markets  for  everything  in  sight  worth  having,  and, 
by  keeping  the  wires  hot,  in  a  few  days  xve  had 
secured  every  g\m  that  tl»e  owners  were  willing 
to  release  to  another  country.  Indeed,  such  were 
the  celerity  and  magnitude  of  our  purchases  that 
though  the  Washingtmi  government  remitted  money 
to  lis  in  a  steidy  strenm,  \vc  liail  at  one  time  ex- 
pended half  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of  what  had 
been  paid  us  on  account.  Meantime,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Madrid  government  had  been  sent  to 
London  post-haste  with  onlers  to  purchase  arms 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  but  in  every  quarter 
he  was  informed  that  all  available  supplies  had 
already  been  sold  to  the  United  States  through  us. 
However,  it  was  only  by  employing  every  resource 
at  our  command  thiu  we  were  able  to  keep  ahead 
in  the  great  race  by  bows  and  not  days.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  week  we  expended  in  telegraph 
tolls  alone  the  sum  of  |i 0,000." 

Rfrclaiminf  Arid  and  Swamp  Lands 

THE  opening  of  a  tract  of  land  sixty  miles 
square  in  Okbhoma,  which  will  occur  some- 
time during  the  coming  summer,  will  be  attended 
by  the  la«it  ijreat  stnigglc  for  free  homes  in  America  ; 
for,  while  the  government  still  owns  many  millions 
of  lands  available  for  settlement  under  the  home> 
stead  act,  practically  all  the  remaining  public 
domain  must  be  subjected  to  irrigation  or  drainage 
before  it  will  yield  a  profitable  return  to  the  culti- 
vators. This  final  exhaustion  of  the  lands  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  for  which  a  man  liad  but 
to  put  forth  a  claim  in  order  to  assure  himself  a 
comfortable  livelihood  during  the  balance  of  his 
days,  lends  new  urgency  and  importance  to  the 
subject  of  irrigation,  and  a  score  of  plans  to  reclaim 
arid  lands,  of  varying  magnitude  and  merit,  are 
now  seeking  favorable  recognition  from  Congress. 
Though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  Congress  will 
vote  money  for  the  furtherance  of  any  of  these 
schemes,  their  advocates  are  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  preparing  public  opinion  for  the  adoption, 
at  no  distant  day,  of  the  principle  of  the  reclama- 
tion of  and  land  by  the  general  govcmineiil. 

Meantime,  and  without  waiting  for  aid  from 
Washiiii,'!' m,  an  extt-nsive  scheme  of  irrii^atiiiii  has 
been  undertaken  in  Kansas,  which  presents  some 
unusual  features,  and  which,  if  successful,  will,  by 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  large  supply  of  water, 
make  seven!  counties  in  the  central  part  of  that 
state  practically  independent  of  the  rainfall,     i  he 


Cheyenne  Bottoms  in  Barton  County,  level  as  a 
floor  and  girt  by  a  rim  of  uplands,  mark  the  loca- 
tion of  a  prehistoric  lake  thirteen  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  eight  miles  wide.  This  basin  has 
been  connected  by  means  of  a  huge  ditch  with  tiie 
Arkansas  River,  ten  miles,  away.  The  Arkansas 
during  ten  months  of  the  year  is  a  river  in  name 
only,  !)ul  the  odicr  two  months  it  is  a  raging  tor- 
rent half  a  mile  in  width.  This  season  of  flood  is 
to  be  utilized  to  store  the  Cheyenne  Bottoms 
with  water,  and  there  will  be  ditches  radiating 
from  the  artificial  lake  thus  rreated  sufficient  to 
irrigate  all  of  Barton  County  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  release 
from  the  threat  of  uncertain  rainfall  one  of  tlie  rich- 
est sections  of  Kansas.  The  only  element  of  un- 
certainty in  the  ventiue  is  fear  as  to  whether 
the  water  will  stay  in  the  lake  until  it  is  needed  for 
use.  Should  this  fear  prove  to  be  unfounded,  the 
basins  of  other  prehistoric  lakes,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  on  the  Kansas  plains,  will  be  utifized 
for  fike  purpose,  and  a  cheap  and  adequate  storage 
system  provided  for  tlioiisands  of  f;irmer<5. 

Widely  ditlerent  in  character,  but  having  the 
same  end  in  view,  Is  the  system  of  canals  lately  set 
afoot  in  the  Atchafalaya  region,  Louisiana,  liy  which 
it  is  hoped  to  reclaim  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
exceptionally  fertile  land.  The  district  concerned 
In  the  present  plan,  bounded  on  every  side  by  rivers 
and  bayous,  forms  a  part  of  the  swamp  lands  given 
to  the  state  of  Louisiana  1^  the  gcoeral  government 
half  a  century  ago.  All  or  neariy  all  of  it  lies  bebw 
the  high-water  level  of  the  streams  which  surround 
it,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  periodical  overflow. 
The  district  levee  board  in  whose  jurisdiction  it 
lies  proposes  by  the  construction  of  a  comprehen- 
sive  system  of  < m  ils,  dams,  and  pumping  stations 
to  drain  the  land  and  render  it  available  for  agri- 
culture. Active  operations  are  now  in  progress, 
and,  should  they  serve  their  purpose,  will,  without 
doubt,  be  duplit  atcd  l>y  the  other  levee  boards  of 
Louisiana,  thus  assuring  the  ultimate  reclamation  of 
some  millions  of  acres  of  overflowed  alluvial  land 
worth  from  550  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mi«;sis5ippi  rhwHv 
resemble  those  of  the  Niie,  and,  under  favoring 
conditions,  can  be  made  to  yield  as  manifold  returns 
to  those  who  till  them.  .Ml  that  is  needed  is  to  her 
them  from  the  danger  of  overflow,  and  if  this  can 
be  assured,  a  princely  contribution  will  have  been 
made  to  the  wealth-]iio<luc!ng  forces,  and  a  great 
irnptilse  for  growth  of  the  states  in  which  they 
he. 
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Til],  particular  activity  that  has  di:*- 
tinguished  the  month  has  been  the 
iinprecolented  combinations  of  great 
financial  and  industrial  interests  —  combina- 
tions of  suc  h  nia^Miitudc  as  had  hitherto  hardly 
been  dreamed  ol.  1  he  first  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  to  excite  the  imagination 
rather  than  fear  or  violent  criticism.  No  new 
principle  has  been  introduc  ed.  The  consoli- 
dation of  great  trust  companies  and  banks, 
of  steel  plants  and  of  railroad  systems,  in  a 
'*  community  of  interest"  differs  from  previous 
consolidations  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  ma<;ni- 
tude.  The  movement  docs  mean  the  concen- 
tration of  greater  power  in  the  hands  ol  small 
groups  of  men  than  hitherto ;  and  this  augmen- 
tation of  group-power  is  the  only  new  phe- 
nomenon. 

Endless  speculation  might  be  indulged  in 
about  such  a  tendency.  But  the  fact  that 
stands  out  more  plainly  than  any  other  is  the 

confidence  that  the  investing  ])ublic  shows 
in  these  j^roups  of  men.  Most  of  the  recent 
consolidations  are  regarded  as  insurers  of 
Stable  conditions.  Moreover,  the  organizers 
use  comparatively  little  cash  of  their  own. 
The  properties  remain  in  the  owncrshi])  of  as 
large  a  number  of  shareholders  as  before. 
But  the  control  of  great  interests  does  con- 
tinue to  converge  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 


THE  NEW  NOTE  IN  OCR  NATIONAL  LIFE 

THIi  second  inauguration  of  President 
McKinley  struck  a  new  note  in  our 
history  and  struck  it  clearly.  The  body  of 
I'nrto  Kican  troops  in  the  jirocession  were  a 
visible  reminder  of  our  new  relations  and  re- 
sponsibilities ;  and  the  President,  in  his  brief 
and  clear  address,  put  our  two  gravest  prob- 
lems in  proper  proportion  and  relation  when 
he  said :  — 

"  The  peace  which  we  are  jjleiiccd  to  leave  to 
the  Cuban  people  must  carry  wuh  it  the  guarantees 
of  pemmnenoe.  We  became  sponsors  for  the 
]»nrifu  ation  of  the  island,  and  we  remain  account- 
able to  the  Cubans,  no  less  than  to  our  own  country 
and  people,  for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a  free 
commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations  of  right, 
justi(  e.  liberty,  and  .issiircd  order.  Oiirenfranrhisi-- 
ment  of  the  people  will  not  be  completed  until  free 
Cuba  shall  be  a  reality,  not  a  name ;  a  perfect  entity, 
not  a  hasty  experiment,  bearing  widiin  itself  the 
elements  of  failure." 

.And  with  regard  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands :  — 

"  The  settled  purpose,  long  ago  proclaimed,  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  self-government 
as  fast  as  they  wt-rc  ready  for  it,  will  be  pursued 
with  earnestness  and  tidelity.  ...  r)tir  country- 
men should  not  be  deceived.  Wc  are  not  waging 
war  against  the  inhabttanb  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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A  f»ortion  of  them  are  making  war  against  the 
United  States.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants lecogRice  American  sovereignty  and  wel- 

<  ornrr  it  as  a  guaranty  of  r>T>\f"  ami  >cf  nrity  for  h'fe, 
property,  liberty,  freedom  of  conscien'  <■,  md  the 
puistiH  of  happiness.  To  tbeni  fiili  protection 
will  be  given.  I  hey  shall  not  be  abandoned.  We 
will  not  leave  the  destiny  of  the  loyal  millions  in 
tEie  isLandit  to  the  diitloyal  ihou&aiKb  who  are  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States," 

There  is  nothing  evasive  nor  "imperialis- 
tic "  it!  these  declarations.  More  admirable 
declarations  raimnt  he  found  in  any  presiden- 
tial address  in  recent  times.  And  about  the 
whole  duty  that  our  trusteeship  of  the  old 
Spanish  colonies  lays  on  us,  he  spoke  with 
the  same  convincing  clearness  :  — 

"The  Amerirnn  people,  intrenrhcd  in  freedom 
at  home,  take  their  love  tor  it  with  them  wherever 
they  go,  and  thejr  reject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy 
the  dortriiir  that  we  lose  our  own  liberties  by  securing 
the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty  to  others.  Our 
institutions  wilt  not  deteriorate  by  extension  and  our 
sense  of  justice  will  not  abate  under  tro|)ic  suns  in 
distant  seas.  A>  lurctoforc,  vt  licri*afler  will  the 
nation  tleinonstrate  its  fitness  to  adminii>ter  any  new 
estate  which  events  devolve  upon  it,  and  in  the  fear 
of  (lod  will  '  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  make 
the  Iniunds  of  freedom  wider  yet.'  If  there  arc 
those  among  u.-t  who  would  make  our  way  itvore 
difficult  we  must  not  be  disheartened,  but  the  more 
rimrstly  rlf»fli<  ate  ourselves  to  the  task  uiion  which 
we  li.ivc  n^litlv  filtered." 

The  new  note  ot  a  wider  reach  and  rana;c 
of  national  life  was  in^tantlv  noticed  abroad. 
The  London  Daify   Telegraph  remarked: 

'•  President  McKinley's  speech  rose  to  an  ex- 
alted hei^lit.  !t  tiiav  he  summed  up  in  three 
word.** :    '  N<>  looking  back.'" 

OUR  DEMANDS  ON  CUBA 

IT  is  hardly  e.vtrava^ant  to  ^^.ly  th  i?  the  set- 
tlement ut  the  Cuban  (question  is  the  mo.st 
important  political  matter  that  we  have  had 
in  hand  since  the  days  of  the  reconstruction 
nf  the  .Southern  States  Technically  our  re- 
lation to  Cuba  is  different  from  our  relation  to 
l'»jrto  Rico  and  the  l*hilippine.s ;  but.  \\\  the 
larger  view,  the  problem  presented  by  one 
differs  only  in  the  time  of  settlement  from  the 
problems  presented  by  the  'ilhcr>  It  \vc 
succcsstully  settle  the  Cuban  question  now, 
we  shall  be  likely,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  to 
follow  the  precedent  in  our  ultimate  dealings 


with  the  other  islands,  especially  if  Cttbttn 
self-government  succeeds. 

The  conditions  of  our  withdrawal  from 
Cuba  were  set  forth  by  Congress  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  The 
amendment  was  unanimously  reported  b\  the 
Senate  Committee  of  which  Senator  Plan,  of 
Connecticut,  is  chairman  and  of  which  Sena- 
tor Teller,  the  author  of  the  original  Teller 
resolution,  is  a  member,  ami  it  was  ad.>[)ted 
by  the  Senate  by  an  ahiiosi  :>irict  party  vote, 
the  Democrats  opposing  it.  Hy  this  amend- 
ment Cuba  is  asked  to  agree  to  the  following 
demands  before  we  give  up  the  government 
of  the  island  :  — 

(1)  Never  to  make  a  treaty  with  any  foreign 
l>owcr  which  may  impair  Cuban  independence,  nor 
to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  obtain  ktdgement  on 

the  island. 

(2)  Never  tu  contract  a  public  debt  beyond  the 
oidinaiy  revenues  of  the  island. 

(3)  1*0  permit  the  United  States  to  inter\ene  for 

thf  preservation  of  the  tndependenre  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  for  the  protection  ot  lite,  or  property, 
or  individual  liberty. 

(4»  To  ratify  the  acts  of  the  Cniietl  States  ;^ov- 
erument  in  Cuba  since  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
|)Ower  there. 

(  5 )  l  o  execute  and  extend  plans  for  the  sanita* 

tion  of  Cuban  <  ities. 

(6>  To  omit  the  Isle  of  Pines  from  the  territory 
of  the  Cnban  republic  and  (o  deal  by  treaty  with 
the  United  States  concerning  it. 

( 7 )  To  sell  or  to  lease  coaling  or  na\al  stations 
to  the  Cnited  Slates. 

A  small  but  vehement  section  ot  public 
opinion  regards  these  demands  as  a  breach  of 

faith,  disgraceful  to  y&  and  insulting  to  the 

Cubans.  .Such  an  opinion  is  best  expressed 
bv  the  New  'N'ttrk  /--.■fuiiiii-  Pi'sf,  which  savs 
liiat  our  action  is  "  in  tlal  violalitm  and  repudia- 
tion of  our  national  solemn  promise  to  Cuba." 
It  adds:  — 

"  Xow  that  the  mask  U  off  our  k>ng  hypo<  ns)  in 

reg  ird  to  ("".ht,  we  see  no  reason  whv  events  slionld 
not  move  rapidly,  .\llcr  having  once  brought  our- 
selves to  say  publicly  to  the  Cubans, '  Welt,  you  see 

now  that  we  lied  to  you,  .nnd  th  11  ue  .ilways  meant 
to  Like  your  island,'  there  ouglit  nut  to  \re  great  de- 
lay in  i)roceeding  to  the  work  of  spoliation." 

The  calmer  and  historic  view,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  \iew  of  the  vast  majority  of 
well-informed  men  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
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best  newspapers  is  expressed  by  the  New 
York  Times: — 

"The  sovereignty  and  imJependence  of  Cuba  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  all  that  we  reqnire.  I^ss 
than  we  require  would  not  insure  our  own  safety  or 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  island.   Out  of  the 

power  we  now  have  iimlt  r  the  treaty  with  S]>ain  we 
must  reser\'e  rights  reijuisite  for  ^elt-proteclion." 

The  rtrst  response  by  Cuba  was  made  in  a 
preamble  to  the  ])ropc^ed  constitution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Havana  on  FtbriKir)-  27.  In  effect  this 
preamble  denies  the  demand  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  control  of  foreign  loans 
and  the  right  to  interfere  to  preserve  order, 
and  the  request  for  the  rental  or  purchase  of 
coaling  stations.  The  preamble  is  indeed 
practically  a  refusal  —  at  least  an  evasion. 
But  this  action  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  final. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  to  In-  wondered  at  that  the 
Cuban  politicians  should  not  instuntly  adjust 
themselves  to  a  practical  proposition  of  such 
far-reaching  importance.  Their  temperament 
is  to  approach  it  rhetorically.  But  the  best- 
informed  opinion  is  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  suhstantiallv  in  accordance  with  our 
demands;  and  a  reasonable  expectation  is 
that  the  whole  question  will  ultimately  be 
settled  by  these  principles. 

AH  BOHOIABES  AHD  fOKTIRIATX  SBTTLBMBHT 

THE  whole  history  of  international  rela- 
tions will  re\-eal  no  parallel  to  the  justice, 

the  hiinianitv,  and  the  fairness  of  this  propo- 
sition. The  misgovernmenl  of  the  Cubans  h\ 
Spain  was  one  of  the  grossest  scandals  iti  the 
world.  The  people  were  oppressed,  robbed, 
murdered;  the  land  was  laid  waste;  the  prin- 
cipal city  was  a  plap:ne-sj>ot,  fatal  t<>  its  inhab- 
itants and  a  constant  danger  to  us.  Yellow 
fever  has  caused  the  loss  of  enough  ;  i  erty 
in  the  United  Stutc  s  to  buy  the  island  outright, 
and  more  deatiis  than  the  Spanish  war.  The 
people  had  been  denied  a  chance  for  a  normal 
development,  industrial,  educational,  or  politi- 
cal. Nobody  now  living  can  recall  a  time 
when  life  and  property  were  Safe  in  every 
part  of  the  island  til!  now 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Cuba  and  the 
Cubans  when  we  pronounced  it  intolerable, 
and  freed  them  from  the  misrule  of  Spain. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  we  brought 
peace  and  safety  to  every  part  of  the  island ; 


we  suppressed  brigandage;  we  set  local  gov- 
ernment on  its  feet;  we  cleansed  the  cities, 

and  introduced  a  sanitary  system  th;it  has 
already  robbed  yellow  fever  of  its  terrors; 
we  have  opened  the  island,  rich  th  opportuni- 
ties, to  all  forms  of  legitimate  developinent, 
making  life  and  property  .safe;  and  we  have 
established  a  school  system  modelled  on  our 
own.  In  a  word,  we  have  set  an  oppressed, 
hindered,  and  despoiled  people  in  the  way  of 
advancement,  not  for  our  profit,  but  for  their 
own  development ;  and  we  have  bidden  them 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation, — all  this  before 
there  is  any  conclusive  demonstration  that 
they  can  govern  themselves  well,  for  they  are 
a  ]ieopIe  who  have  not  been  trained  to  self- 
government. 

Self-government  for  them  was  made  possi- 
ble only  by  our  voluntary  emancipation  of 
them;  and,  befrvre  relintpiishing  our  hold  on 
the  island  as  the  responsible  sponsors  for  the 
new  nation,  we  ask  a  pledge  from  them  of 
the  reasonably  good  conduct  of  their  affairs 
and  of  freedom  from  international  eompHca- 
tions  which  min^ht  bring  danger  to  them  and 
to  us,  precisely  as  Me.vico  brought  trouble  fur 
herself  and  danger  to  us.  Beyond  this,  we 
ask  nothing  for  the  gift  of  their  freedom,  e\ 
cept  the  sale  of  coaling  stations  and  an  island 
ot  no  commercial  value  but  oi  possible  stra- 
tegic use  to  us.  Indeed,  we  give  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  independence,  —  which  they  could 
never  have  won  for  themselves, — our  pro 
tection  against  pt»ssiblc  international  trouble. 
A  small  and  weak  nation,  they  thus  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  strong  ally  perpetually. 

We  should  not  be  true  to  our  obligations 
to  ourselves  and  to  civiliT'ation  to  demand 
less.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  lea\  e  Cuba 
without  taking  such  reasonable  precautions 
that  our  work  there  shall  be  made  perma- 
nently effective.  Any  other  course  would  be 
silly,  sentimental,  flabby, —  inmioral.  Any 
other  course  would  mean  a  plain  shirking  of 
our  obligations  to  civilization.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  demands  that  is  humiliating  to  the 
Cubans,  Jf  ihev  reeoi^nize  no  obligations  to 
us,  and  no  obligations  on  our  part  to  ourselves 
and  to  civilization,  by-  our  liberation  of  them, 
they  will  give  proof  that,  as  they  coidd  not 
win  their  freedom,  they  are  al.so  unlikely  to 
profit  by  it ;  and  we  shall  have  to  be  respon- 
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siblc  for  them  whether  they  will  or  not  If 
tiiey  3hoiild.-byintpra<leat  financial,  measureit 

or  in -other  ways,  come  to  have  serious  inter- 
national trouble,  we  should,  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, have  to  interfere.  If  they  should  not 
be  able  to  prevent  Intenial  disorder,  the  same 
necessity  might  arise.  Except  coaling  sta- 
tions, negotiations  about  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  an  agreement  about  sanitary  work,  we 
ask  nothing  but  what  in  case  of  trouble  we 
should  have  to  take.  Our  demand  means 
simply  that  ire  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent 
trouble. 

We  have  kept  the  pledge  that  we  made  to 
be  liberators  and  not  conquerors ;  we  waged 
a  just  war  for  the  freedom  of  an  oppressed 
people  ;  and  we  give  them  a  free  national 
existence  and  our  protection  —  actions  as 
worthy  of  the  Republic's  best  aspirations  as 
any  in  our  history  or  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  chapter  in  humanity  and  politi- 
cal imselfishness  that  must  make  every  citizen 
thrill  with  pride  who  looks  at  human  devel- 
opment in  its  proper  perspective.  In  fact^ 
there  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  tiie  history  of 
nations. 

To  us,  too,  this  settlement  is  fortunate.  It 
will  remove  forever  the  danger  that  theCubans 
might  at  some  time  seek  admission  to  the 

Union,  or  that  some  political  part)'  of  our  own 
mi£^ht  seek  admission  for  them  —  a  result  that 
we  distinctly  do  not  desire.  The  possible  dan- 
ger of  ultimate  admission  to  statehood  is  the 
only  grave  danger  that  is  involved  in  our 
forced  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
old  Spanish  colonies  —  the  danger  that,  out 
of  a  mistaken  sentiment  for  "  freedom,"  we 
might  some  day  open  all  our  doors  to  them. 
The  real  danf]^er  from  the  "anti-imperialist" 
party  is  that  it  may  yet  come  to  make  such 
a  demand ;  for  it  is  to  such  lengtlis  tJiat  gov- 
ernment by  emotion  runs. 

DEFINITE   PROGRESS  IN  THE  PHILIPPIWES 

IN  the  Philippine  Islands  events  are  mov- 
ing  rapidly  toward  a  corresponding 
possible  ultimate  result  that  seems  likely  very 

soon  tf)  he  obtained  in  Cuba  —  that  is  t<nvard 
ultimate  free  government,  whenever  the 
people  shall  be  ready  for  it  and  equal  to  it. 
Greater  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
month  in  extending  civil  rule,  fewer  casualties 
in  battle  are  reported,  and  a  largM*  number  of 


insurgents  have  laid  down  their  arms,  we 
believe,  than  withinr  any  similar  recent  period ; 
and  Congress  has  passed  the  Spooner  amend* 
ment  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

This  amendment  empowers  the  President, 
who  has  hitherto  acted  only  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  islands,  to  aiib- 
stitute  civil  for  military  rule  as  fast  as 
conditions  warrant.  It  marks  the  authorized 
beginning,  therefore,  of  civil  government 
there ;  and  we  go  forward  toward  a  definite 
aim.  An  additional  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  passed  throws  unusual  safe- 
guards around  franchises,  and  mines  and  land 
transfers,  so  that  these  valuable  properties 
may  not  be  misused  during  the  period  of 
transition  to  stable  government. 

The  main  declaration  of  the  amendment  is 
as  follows :  — 

"An  mifitary,  civil,  and  judicial  poweikneceMSxy 
to  govern  the  Philippine  islands  .  .  .  shaO,  untU 

otherwise  provided  by  Congress,  be  vested  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct,  for  the  establishment  of  dvil  govenuncnt 

and  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the  inhabitants 
of  said  islands  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion." 

While  the  President  yet  has  vast  power  in 
the  Philippines,— military  power  so  long  as 
he  chooses  and  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise 
it,  —  the  Congress  has  made  a  declaration  of 
purpose  and  the  country  is  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  local  government  and  the 
ultimate  phuiting  of  free  institutions.  This  is 
now  clear  and  immistakable. 

Two  more  important  provinces  have  been 
organized  under  civil  rule,  and  Jos^  Serapio, 
an  uncle  of  Agufaialdo,  and  formerly  a  colonel 
in  his  army,  has  been  appointed  the  first  dvil 
governor  of  one  of  them. 

THE  GHAT  8TIIL  COMBAXY 

THE  organization  of  the  United  Steel 
Corporation,  by  the  consolidation  of 
eight  of  all  the  great  steel  companies  in  the 
country,  brings  under  one  management  the 
largest  aggregation  of  private  commercial  and 
financial  interests  that  a  sin_!:;le  2^roup  of  men 
ever  had  in  hand.  ( )ne  of  the  ori^anizers  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  "  the  broadest, 
biggest,  most  gig^tic,  and  moat  influentiat 
combination  ever  effected."  The  ctMOStituent 
companies  are  the  Carnegie  Company,  the 
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American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the 

Federal  Steel  Company,  the  National  Tube 
Company,  the  National  Steel  Company,  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  Anicncan 
SteeUHoop  Company,  and  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company. 

This  organization  so  far  eclipses  all  pre\'ious 
industrial  consolidations  that  it  instantly  be- 
came a  subject  of  world-wide  comment  and 
coQCom,  for  international,  industrial,  political, 
and  financial  reasons.  The  principal  factor 
in  our  exporting  supremacy  is  steel,  and  tlie 
manufacturers  of  other  countries  naturally  see 
in  tills  concentration  of  American  steel  inter- 
ests a  strengthening  of  American  exporting 
capacity.  A  well-managed  combination  has 
great  advantages  in  extending  foreign  trade 
over  a  number  of  competing  concerns.  This 
consolidation  is  likely  to  do  much  to  increase 
our  exports. 

The  economic  %'icw  of  the  subject  is  not  less 
interesting  in  other  ways.  Every  well-orgau- 
ised  and  wdl^managed  industrial  combination 
has  cheapened  the  cost  of  production.  The 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  organizers  of 
this  great  company  that  consolidation  would 
wve,  in  the  «ng1e  item  of  middlemen's  ex- 
penses, as  much  as  ^So.coo.ooo  a  year.  Most 
great  industrial  organizations  alsu  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  product  by  the 
employment  of  mure  hcientific  inethuds  than 
smaller  companies  have  employed,  by  the  util- 
ization of  waste  materials,  and  by  the  multi- 
plication of  products.  Most  of  them,  too, 
have  cheapened  the  price  of  their  products 
to  the  consumer.  Mow  many  of  these  results 
will  follow  tiie  organization  of  this  consoUda^ 
tion  nobody  can  predict ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

The  corporation  is  so  conspicuous  by  rea- 
son of  its  magnitude  that  it  may  possibly  be- 
come a  subject  of  earnest  political  discussion, 
but  the  probabiUtics  are  that  its  very  mag- 
nitude will  prevent  this  result.  Before  the 
organization  was  formed,  a  hi II  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Wisconsin,  to  take  off  all  customs 
duties  on  materials  ur  products  that  affected 
the  corporation.  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  Re- 
publican of  influence,  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 


His  bill  is  a  reminder  that  the  protective  prin- 
ciple has  lost  much  of  its  old-time  prominence 
and  power —  lost  it  by  the  pressure  of  evt-nts. 
Our  iron  and  steel  exports  last  year  amounted 
to  $1 30,ooQ,ooa  But  Mr.  Babcock's  hill  gives 
hint  also  of  possible  political  discussion  that 
this  organization  may  provoke. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  magm 
tude  of  the  new  corporation  is  bewildering. 
Its  capitalisation  is  $1,146,000^000 — more 
tlnn  :i  thousand  million  dollars ;  and  the 
propertjcs  re  said  now  to  be  yielding  large 
profits  on  this  sum. 

Interesting,  too^  is  the  persoruU  point  of 
view.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  strong 
and  successful  men  that  lia\e  brought  this 
result  about,  three  stand  out  conspicuously, 
— -Mr.  Carnegie,  who  retires  from  active 
ownership;  Mr.  Morgan,  the  financial  organ- 
izer; and  Mr.  Schwab,  who  has  become 
the  president  of  the  new  corporation.  The 
achievements  and  careers  of  these  men  make 
a  new  chapter  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
work  of  the  world.  The  main  motive  of  the 
organization  was  to  secure  Mr.  Carnegie's 
retirement  —  a  result  that  his  competitors 
regarded  as  desirable. 

THE  TRUSTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

TH  K  general,  sometimes  violent,  and  too 
often  vague  discussion  of  trusts  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  new  steel  corpora* 
tion.  We  have  now  had  enough  experience 
with  such  combinations  to  clear  the  public 
mind  of  fear  on  several  points.  They  do 
cheapen  production ;  as  a  rule  they  cheapen 
the  cost  to  consumers;  they  have  generally 
produced  a  better  product;  they  have  not 
reduced  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen ;  but 
they  have  at  times  displaced  unskilled  labor, 
and  in  some  industries  they  have  reduced  the 
income  of  the  producers  of  raw  materials. 
They  have  had  a  strong  influence  in  lessen- 
ing competition,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
number  of  opportunities  in  these  particular 
industries  for  individual  initiative,  but  they 
have  made  better  opportunities  for  men  of 
exceptional  ability.  They  have  promoted 
foreign  trade ;  and  they  have  developed  and 
organised  many  side  industries,  thereby  also 
increasing  the  volume  of  productive  work. 

As  for  the  monopolv  of  raw  materials,  the 
steel  corporation  is  only  a  step  in  that  direc- 
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tion  and  bv  no  means  as  long  a  slej)  as  that 
taken,  for  instance,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. All  the  great  coal  and  iron  deposits 
are  not  controlled  by  the  new  combination. 

Politically  the  point  of  acute  interest  is  of 
course  the  tariff;  and  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  foolish,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  premature 
remark,  that  one  commentator  on  the  new 
organization  made,  —  that  it  SOUnded  the 
knell  of  high  protection. 

Apart  from  this  specific  political  contro- 
versy about  the  tariff,  there  is  one  other 
point  that  disturbs  the  public  mind,  vaguely 
but  at  times  greatly.  It  is  the  real  or  pos- 
sible influence  of  great  organizations  on  legis- 
lation, both  local  and  national  It  would  he 
hard  to  say  on  which  side  greater  hurt  has  yet 
been  done  to  real  democratic  government,  by 
the  corporations'  improper  influence  on  legisla- 
tion or  by  the  wild  and  hindering  legislation  pro- 
voked in  opposition  to  corporation  influence. 

But  there  are  two  points  of  evil  contact 
bet^'cen  corporations  and  our  political  ma- 
chinery that  sadly  need  consideration.  One 
point  is  the  submissicm  by  corporations  to 
assessment  and  blackmail  by  political  bosses 
and  campaign  committees ;  and  the  other  is 
the  increasing  number  of  men  representing 
special  interests  who  secure  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Senate  has  for 
this  reason  become  the  danger  point  in  our 
national  government. 

The  professional  critics  of  every ining  often 
remind  us  of  the  degeneration  of  the  House 
of  Representative;  but  the  Mouse  is,  per- 
haps, as  fairly  representative  of  the  whole 
country  as  it  ever  was.  It  probably  lacks  as 
large  a  proportion  of  exceptionally  strong 
and  striking  individualities  as  it  had  in  the 
earlier  davs ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  by  rigid  comparison  of  the  House  of 
our  own  time  with  the  House  of  any  pre- 
ceding time  that  there  has  been  a  defhute 
decline.  We  hear  sometimes,  too,  of  the 
commonplaceness  of  recent  Presidents;  but 
the  eight  men  who  have  been  Presidents 
since  Lincoln  were  much  stronger  men  than 
the  eight  who  were  Presidents  between  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  That  is  to  say,  Johnson, 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland, 
Harrison,  and  McKinley  are  stronger  men 
than  Van  Buren,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk, 
Taylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan. 


But  in  the  Senate  there  has  been  a  decline 
not  in  the  abili^  of  the  senators,  but  in  their 
relation  to  the  public  welfare.  Patronage- 
mongers,  bosses,  campaign  managers,  repre- 
sentatives of  "interests,"  find  their  way  there 
in  increasing  numbers.  There  are  senators 
who  could  not  be  elected  to  the  House  from 
any  Congressional  district;  and  there  are 
men  whose  seats  have  been  directly  bought 
—  not  always  nor  oftenest  by  the  senators 
themselves,  but  by  the  "  interests  "  that  they 
stand  for  or  are  identified  with.  Responsible 
to  no  definite  public  constituency,  there  are 
always  senators  who  turn  foreign  relations  to 
partisan  or  personal  profit.  They  seek  to 
please  some  faction  of  a  party  or  to  drive  a 
bargain  with  the  President  for  offices.  If  we 
ever  have  the  frank  confe.ssions  of  any  recent 
President,  we  shall  be  sure  to  hear  that  the 
Senate  gave  him  more  trouble  and  balked 
his  administration  of tener  for  petty  purposes 
than  all  other  branches  of  the  government, 
and  oftenest  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public 
welfare. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  lay  the  bUune  for 
these  bad  political  tendencies  on  any  particu- 
lar form  of  the  aggregation  of  commercial 
influence ;  but  they  are  tendencies  that  have 
necessarily  come  with  the  rise  of  great  con- 
centrated interests.  And  these  seem  to  be 
the  danger  points. 

THE  TRUE  KEY  TO  AMMIGAJ  JSMOCSACY 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  our 
distinguished  English  visitor,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  Washington's  birthday,  pointed  out  the 
essential  and  sufficient  reason  why  the  future 
must  belong  to  republican  institutions  and 
methods. 

"  The  republic  is  the  inevitable  and  final  form  of 
human  sodety — the  normal  type  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  It  must  dominate  the  future,  for  the 
future  society  must  be  an  industrial  society.  What- 
ever else  is  doubtfiil,  it  is  certain  that  the  devel- 
opment of  hidustrial  right  will  be  the  keynote  of  the 
generations  to  come.  Now  industry  is  of  its  nature 
essentially  republican ;  its  life  is  the  free  coopera- 
tion of  intelligent  masses  of  men,  working  with  good 
will  to  the  common  interest  Industrial  life  must 
ultimately  eliminate  even,'  remnant  of  privilege,  of 
caste,  of  moaoix>ly,  of  prerogative ;  tot  the  more 
industry  becomes  highly  organised  die  more  per- 
fecdy  it  demands  die  intelligent  and  free  coSpea- 
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tion  of  workers.  Slavery  dies  out  before  the  sight 
of  free  industry.  MiUtaiy  or  feudal  types  of  society, 

with  caste,  privilege,  idleness,  mastery  blazoned  on 
the  mediaeval  heraldry,  may  struggle  for  their 
aacieiit  rank,  but  industry  will  slay  them  in  the  end. 
An  industrial  world —  the  world  of  the  future  grows 
more  nnd  more  an  Industrial  world— is  a  repub- 
lican world." 

This  is  in  a  sense  a  philosophical  common- 
place. But  the  full  meaning  and  the  wide 
application  of  it  are  so  imperfectly  appre- 
hended by  most  of  our  social  philosophers 
that  the  literature  of  industrial  democracy  has 
hardly  bcf^iin  to  be  written.  The  political 
expressions  of  democracy  continue  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  our  best  writers 
— even  now,  after  the  prodigious  industry  of 
the  American  peo])le  has  asserted  itself  as 
the  prime  force  in  our  life.  Herein  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  surprise  with  which  even 
our  economists  have  just  waked  up  to  our 
industrial  position  in  the  world.  While  the 
real  force  of  American  character  has  for  a 
generation  been  expressing  itself  in  industry 
and  commerce,  the  literature  of  contempo> 
ranenus  life  has  gone  on  accumulating  about 
our  old  domestic  political  problems;  and  the 
men  who  write  aiul  speak  have  not  kept  pace 
with  our  true  national  development.  The 
character  and  skill  of  the  American  people 
to-day  find  better  expression  in  the  wares 
they  make  than  in  the  literature  that  they 
produce. 

THF  CONTINUITY  OF  PSOSPKBODS  CONDITIONS 

THE  principles  that  govern  tnule  condi- 
tions are  still,  in  spite  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  world's  commerce,  a  matter  to  a 
certain  extent  of  conjectture  and  hardly  yet 

a  matter  of  absolute  demonstration.  The  old 
theories  whcrchv  i>anics  and  de])ressions  were 
explained  have  all  been  discredited  ;  and  the 
whole  matter  must  sometime  be  reduced  to 
an  exact  science.  Almost  every  great  depart- 
ment of  trade  now  admits  of  exact  calculation 
of  markets  and  demand  in  the  whole  world 
for  reasonable  periods  in  the  future ;  and  the 
crop  reports  of  all  the  great  agricultural  na- 
tions prevent  surprises  about  the  harvest.  We 
have,  too,  now  passed  the  dan'j:er,  let  us  hope, 
of  such  financial  lcgii>iatioik,  or  threats  of  it. 
as  used  to  frighten  all  surplus  money  into 
seclusion. 


But  however  near  or  far  off  may  be  the  time 
when  an  absolutely  accurate  wmrld-wide  state- 
ment of  trade  conditions  may  be  made,  the 

vast  store  of  fact.s  now  accessible  points  to  an 
indefinite  period  of  prosperity  in  the  Ignited 
States.  Some  of  the  hopeful  large  fact^  arc 
these: — 

The  volume  of  currency  in  active  use  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had.  The  one-dollar 
and  two-dollar  bills  in  circulation  have  steadily 
increased  from  a  little  more  than  76  million 
dollars  on  December  31,  1895,  to  more  than 
102  millions  last  December;  five  doll  ir  bills, 
from  257  million  dollars  to  nearly  300  millions; 
ten-dollar  and  twenty-dollar  bills  from  520 
million  dollars  to  700  millions.  In  silver  dol- 
lars and  smaller  coins  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  during  the  same  period,  — 
from  less  than  124  million  dollars  to  nearly 
160  miUtons;  and  there  is  more  silver  in 
use  now  than  at  any  preceding  time  in  our 
history. 

Our  export  trade  in  spite  of  its  recent  phe- 
nomenal increase  continues  to  grow  iu  all  the 
most  important  articles  of  export  Otu*  ship- 
ments to  China  have  been  checked  to  the  dis- 
advantage chiefly  of  Southern  cotton  mills; 
and  the  threatened  trade  war  with  Russia  is 
a  possible  cloud  on  our  export  map,  yet,  how- 
ever, no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  war 
in  South  Africa  has  hurt  the  world's  trade 
seriously  in  some  respects ;  but  for  the  time  it 
has  been  an  advantage  to  us  because  of  the 
supplies  that  have  been  bought  from  us. 

Our  great  railroad  interests  are  nearly  all 
in  very  much  better  condition  than  they  have 
before  been  since  1 893  —  better,  indeed,  for 
the  progressive  and  healthful  development  of 
the  country  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Two  definite  and  permanent  gains  in  our 
domestic  trade  are  made  by  the  revival  of 
activity  in  two  great  sections  of  the  country  — 
the  Sou^em  States  and  the  Pacific  0>ast. 
The  increasing  Oriental  trade  will  continue  t ) 
enrich  otir  Pacific  States,  and  more  than  ever 
when  the  long  Chinese  trouble  is  ended.  All 
the  upland  and  midland  South  is  greatly  more 
pro.spcrous  than  it  ever  was  before.  There 
is  heard  a  cry  of  warning  about  the  nuilti|il!- 
cation  of  Southern  cotton  mills ;  but  they 
continue  to  prosper  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
cutting  off  of  a  part  of  their  trade  to  China. 
Of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  the 
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cotton  mills  are  tibe  increa^ng  production  of 
iron  and  steel ;  and  of  still  greater  importance 

to  the  mass  of  the  people  is  the  remarkable 
growth  in  many  Southern  communities  of 
sn\all  industries.  And  the  whole  material  con- 
dition and  outlook  of  the  people  are  changing 
by  reason  of  the  success  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  industrial  schools  there  —  schools 
for  each  race.  The  day  can  never  return 
when  practically  all  the  money  in  circulatioQ 
in  the  South  can^e  from  the  sale  of  a  single 
crop,  nearly  all  which  was  manufactured  else- 
where. 

The  prosperity  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Pacific  States  is  not  won  at  the  loss  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  no  region  on 
earth  has  ever  had  so  rapid  a  growth  in  real 
and  lasting  wealth-production  as  the  "  empire 
by  the  great  lakes  "  during  diis  decade. 

All  the  small  and  temporary  trade  signs 

point  the  same  way.  The  money  brokers  find 
iewcr  borrowers  than  usual,  outside  the  nor- 
mal routine  of  bank  business,  in  the  middle 
West  and  the  South.  It  has  been  noticed  by 
the  trade  journals  that  the  prosperous  manu- 
facturers are  enlarging  their  plants  and  not  in- 
vesting their  earnings  in  speculative  ventures. 
The  commercial  travellers  of  the  great  jobbing 
houses  have  sent  in  larger  orders  than  for 
many  years  for  most  kinds  of  staple  goods. 

By  every  test  the  prosperity  that  we  enjoy 
shows  a  solid  foundation ;  and,  under  prudent 
management,  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  an 
early  decline  of  it. 

THE  ussnro  of  thb  ntomBtnon  cktoaw 

THE  restricted  influence  of  the  crusade 
of  Mrs.  Nation  against  the  rum-shops 

in  Kansas  has  really  shown  much  growth  in 
pubUc  calmness  and  philosophy  with  regard 
to  the  drink  evil  True,  she  has  raised  a  great 
row  in  Kansas.  She  has  broken  the  mirrors 
and  the  furniture  of  many  dram-shoi)S  ;  her 
example  has  been  followed  by  both  men  and 
women  in  not  a  few  Kansas  towns ;  there 
have  been  threats  by  like-minded  reformers 
in  other  states;  she  has  suffered  the  "mar- 
tyrdom "  of  imprisonment ;  she  has  edited  a 
newspaper  "for  one  day" — a  "joint-smash- 
ing edition  " ;  she  has  received  the  praise  of 
organisations  of  emotional  men  and  women, 
who  hail  her  as  a  leader  of  a  new  movement ; 
and  she  has  been  invited,  so  it  is  reported,  to 


address  tiie  Univ^sity  of  Texas.  Yet  the 
whole  movement  appears  much  greater  at  a 

distance  than  it  does  in  Kansas ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  general 
crusade  for  prohibition  such  as  has  several 
times  swept  over  the  country.  The  same 
type  of  man  or  woman  tiiat  used  to  be  a 
temperance  "reformer"  is  now  plainly  a 
"  crank." 

She  has,  moreover,  a  certain  moral  datm 
to  toleration — as  those  who  believe  in  govem> 
ment  by  emotion  regard  the  law  —  becatise 
every  dram-shop  in  Kansas  is  unlawful.  If 
the  law  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  proper 
officers  (so  this  class  of  reformers  reasonX  it 
must  be  enforced  by  "crusaders" — by  pri- 
vate violence.  This  is,  of  course,  the  mob's 
justification  of  lynching.  Mrs.  Nation  s  cru- 
sade is  a  violent  effort  to  make  an  unenforced 
law  effective.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas 
has  handed  down  a  decision  (as  any  court 
would  with  such  a  case  before  it)  that  the 
breaking  of  furniture  in  a  saloon  by  a  private 
person,  even  if  the  saloon  be  unlawful,  is  a 
misdemeanor.  Legal  forms,  of  course,  count 
for  nothing  in  the  mind  of  a  woman  who  wrote 
to  the  judge  that  sent  her  to  jail :  — 

*'  I  want  yoit  to  quit  your  fooling  and  let  me  o'U 
of  here.  If  you  cause  me  to  miss  my  engagements, 
I  won't  fed  like  a  minlsteriug  angel  unto  you.  It 
is  time  for  you  to  recover  yourself  before  the  devil, 
yonr  master,  makes  a  rlean  sweep  with  you  into 
hell.  You  know  you  arc  persecuting  one  of  (io  I's 
children  who  loves  you  for  jfesas's  sake.  T^t  me 
out  that  T  may  go  about  my  business  of  saving  such 
poor  devils  as  you.  Write  or  come  to  see  me 
right  off." 

Mrs.  Nation's  experience  and  its  reception 
point  to  three  conclusions, —  that  Kansas  con- 
tinues to  be  our  most  interesting  social  experi- 
ment farm;  that  unenforcible  laws,  even 
though  they  be  embodied  in  a"  constitution, 
bring  contempt  of  law,  and  are  likely  to 
encourage  violent  methods;  and  that  the 
public  confidence  in  successful  prohibition  of 
the  drink  traffic  has  been  utterly  lost.  We 
have  learned  that  lesson  at  least.  A  general 
prohibition  crusade  is  not  again  possible. 
Books  like  the  Report  on  the  Legislative 
Aspects  of  the  Drink  Problem  made  under 
the  direction  of  President  Eliot,  of  Har\'ard 
University,  have  conclusively  proved  that  pro- 
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hibition,  except  in  small  areas,  is  provocative 
of  worse  vices  than  drink. 

GF77ERAL  BELL'S  RAPID  ADVAlTCEMEIfT 

THE  promotion  of  Captain  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  over  more  than  500  captains,  more 
than  200  majors,  98  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
77  colonels,  to  a  brigadier-generalship  in  the 
regular  army  calls  sharp  attention  to  his  career 
in  the  Philippines.  He  has  not  attracted  as 
much  popular  notice  as  several  other  officers. 
Indeed,  his  briUlant  miUtaiy  career  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  public  But  there  has  been 
no  more  daring  military  work  in  any  army 
than  his. 

When  the  new  United  States  volunteer 
regiments  were  organised,  tliree  of  them 

were  recruited  at  Manila  with  seasoned 
fighters  from  the  old  State  volunteers,  and 
Bell  was  given  the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth.  His  regiment  was  not  attached  to  any 
brigade,  and  he  acted  as  a  free  lance,  report- 
ing only  to  General  MacArthur,  the  division 
commander. 

In  one  fight,  in  which  his  whole  regiment 
was  engaged,  he  took  nine  men  with  him,  and 
crawling  close  to  a  body  of  insurgents  in  a 
trench,  got  on  their  ttank.  In  the  hot  fighting 
that  followed,  his  party  killed  29  of  the  30  men 
in  the  trench.  One  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
tell  how  it  happened*  None  of  his  party  met 
with  a  mishap. 

His  mode  of  fighting  was  to  spread  his 
men  out  in  a  very  long  skirmish  line,  fully 
fifty  feet  apart — just  in  communicating  dis- 
tance with  each  other.  Each  one  was  left 
to  depend  cnnsiderably  on  his  own  resources, 
and  this  uiciiiud  developed  a  regiment  of  ex- 
traordinary fighters.  It  took  a*  good  shot  to 
hit  one  of  his  men,  and  the  l^ipinos  are  not 
especially  accurate  marksmen. 

When  the  American  troops  reached  the 
Bambam  River  on  the  advance  to  Tarlac,  they 
found  both  ends  of  the  railroad  bridge  de* 
stroycd.  The  Filipinos  were  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  a  mountain,  from  which  they  could 
fire  on  to  the  Americans  below.  Ou  the  first 
day  our  loss  was  severe.  But  during  the 
night  Colonel  Bell  led  the  Thirty-sixth  on  a 
circuitous  march,  and  by  morning  he  had  the 
regiment  on  a  higher  mountain  overlooking 
the  insurgent  position.  Before  long  his  men 
were  pouring  a  heavy  (ire  into  the  enemy. 


and  it  proved  one  of  the  most  disastrous  de> 
feats  to  the  Filipino  cause. 

Once  when  riding  ahead  of  Us  column  in 
company  witii  ten  of  his  officers,  they  sxid- 
denly  came  upon  a  hundred  or  more  insur- 
gents. Bell  was  cut  off  from  his  comrades 
and  found  himself  alone  in  a  clearing  with 
seven  Filipinos,  who  were  armed  with  rifies. 
He  had  only  a  revolver  and  only  one  shell  in 
it.  He  rode  headlong  into  the  group  of  Fili- 
pinos shouting,  and  he  shot  oS  his  single 
pistol  ball  It  struck  the  captain,  and  the 
others  ran.  He  caught  them  and  commanded 
them  to  throw  down  their  rifles  He  captured 
a  part  of  them  and  brought  them  back  to 
their  captain,  who  had  only  been  wounded  in 
the  arm.  When  he  rejoined  his  comrades,  he 
was  leading  the  captain  and  two  other  Fili- 
pinos as  his  prisoners.  It  was  for  this  exploit 
that  he  received  the  medal  of  honor.  It  was 
Captain  Bell  who  rescued  Lieutenant  GUlmore 
and  his  companions  of  the  navy. 

Once  while  bathing  in  a  river  at  a  presuma- 
bly safe  place  on  the  march,  the  regiment  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  concealed  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  The  men  put  their  shoes  on,  a 
few  tarried  to  get  their  trousers,  but  most  of 
them  were  without  any  clothing  when  they 
charged  the  Filipinos  and  drove  them  away. 

General  Bell  is  a  Kentucldan,  forty-four 
years  old ;  he  is  tall  and  dsdrk,  and  the  hardy 
qualities  of  the  soldier  can  be  easily  seen  in  his 
countenance. 

HAVIL  ETIQUETTE  AND  CHAfiAClSB 

IT  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  democratic 
ci%'ilian  to  appreciate  the  professional 
point  of  view  of  the  naval  officer  —  iu  a  seusc 
the  necessary  point  of  view  —  as  regards  what 
die  civilian  might  hastily  regard  as  gold-lace 
etiquette.  This  fact  has  been  forcibly  called 
to  mind  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson's  refusal 
to  recommend  tiie  promotion  of  tiie  gunner 
Morgan,  which  would  put  him  in  line  for 
advancement  to  be  an  officer.  The  admiral, 
in  declining  to  recommend  the  promotion 
of  a  man  of  many  good  qualities,  laid  stress 
upon  tiie  necessity  of  the  poUte  dde  of  an 
officer's  training.  A  naval  officer  is  a  man 
who  represents  his  country  abroad,  a  man 
who  must  worthily  maintain  a  high  social 
rank;  and  men  whose  early  opportunities 
for  such  training  were  neglected  ought  not 
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to  become  officers.  This  view  as  a  general 
principle  is  perfectly  sound— is  indeed 

essan'.  Of  course  it  7ra\-  be  exaggerated  to 
the  point  of  snobbishness,  or  unjustly  applied, 
just  as  the  contrary  view  may  be  insisted 
on  to  the  point  of  sheer  demagogism.  Little 
altciition  would  have  been  paid  to  the  rear- 
admiral's  letter  at  any  other  time.  But  it 
was  made  pubhc  just  when  his  name  and 
Rear-Admiral  Schley's  were  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  promotion  to  the  vice^dmiralty ;  and 
its  jniblication  had  unfortunately  much  to 
do  with  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  his  nomi- 
nation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Admiral  Sampson 

wrote  such  a  statement,  and  unfortunate  that 
it  was  publishe  1  ;  for  the  destroyer  of  Cer- 
vera's  fleet  and  his  officers  ought  to  receive 
the  reward  that  has  been  scandalously  with* 
held.  But  it  was  pusillanimous,  partisan,  and 
altogether  wretched  conduct  to  decline  action 
on  the  nomination  because  of  what  Admiral 
Sampson  wrote — even  if  in  what  he  wrote  it 
be  granted  that  he  was  clearly  wrong. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  arc 
the  finest  body  of  heroic  men  that  breathe 
this  world's  air.    Bravery,  loyalty,  unselfish 

devotion  to  the  service  patriotism,'— these 
are  taken  for  granted  among  them.  Any 

one  of  them  and  ever\'  one  of  them  holds 
his  life  ready  as  a  joyful  sacrifice  at  any 
moment  to  ^e  honor  of  the  service  or  the 
glory  of  the  Republic.  This  admirable  and 
heroic  spirit  IS  the  fine  flower  of  careful 
training. 

Democratic  we  all  are — democratic  to  the 
core— in  all  our  philosophy.  Our  civilization 
rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal  opportunity. 
Yet  the  highly  disciplined  organization  of  the 
na\'y  plays  its  part  in  maintaining  its  noble 
spirit  And  political  resentment  of  naval 
spirit  and  manners  is  more  likely  to  do 
harm  than  an  unfortunate  expression  by  a 
naval  officer. 

THE  RKSTOR4T10V  OP  AMMMIGAM  SEUOtt 

THE  forced  settina;  aside  of  the  ship-sub- 
sidy hill  was  due  primarily  to  the  deep- 
seated  objection  tu  subsidies  which  discussion 
of  it  developed,  and  also  to  the  hesitant  mood 
that  the  Senate  was  forced  to  feel  when  it 
came  face  to  face  with  a  total  appropriation 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  Any 


bill  like  this  will  have  a  diminishing  chance 

of  enactment  as  time  goes  on.  In  the  first 
place,  American  foreign  trade  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  in  volume  that  our  own  merchant 
marine  will  grow  without  such  help.  In  the 
second  place,  this  bill  will  be  good  campaign 
material  for  the  Democrats.  Tog^ether  with 
the  general  increase  of  governmental  expen- 
ditures it  will  cut  a  large  political  figure.  It 
was  a  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  to  pro> 
pose. 

But  the  very  complex  problem  of  building 
up  a  carrying  trade  in  American  ships,  by 
some  method,  remains  with  us.  There  is  less 
profit  in  ocean  freights  than  there  was  in  the 

old  days  of  the  supremacy  of  the  American 
sailor ;  but  there  are  reasons  other  than  the 
making  of  money  why  we  ought  to  carry 
our  own  wares  to  other  lands  in  our  own 
ships. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  of  all  is  that,  al- 
though we  trade  across  two  oceans  and  up 
and  down  the  world  as  no  people  before  ex- 
cept our  British  kinsmen  ever  did,  the  Amer* 
ican  sailor  has  almost  gone  from  the  seas. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  seafaring  men  enough  of 
the  proper  metal  for  our  navy.  Yet  it  was 
only  two  generations  ago  when  men  trained 
on  Yankee  ships  were  the  best  seafarers,  per* 
haps,  that  ever  sailed.  With  the  breakdown 
of  our  merchant  service  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  kind  of  men  that  had  before  gone  to  sea 
took  up  other  pursuits ;  and  never  shioe  have 
we  become  in  a  true  sense  a  maritime  people. 
The  great  change  that  has  come  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  steamships  for  saihiig  vessels  has 
played  its  part  in  banishing  them  from  the 
sea.  But  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  the  field  of  American  practical  efficiency, 
endurance,  and  daring,  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  character  as  wdl  as  for  the  sake  of 
our  trade.  If  the  seaproving  experience  of 
our  race  were  taken  away,  —if  such  a  thing 
be  thinkable,  —  we  should  be  a  race  of  dis- 
tinctly weaker  fibre.  Any  right  plan  of  well- 
balanced  national  development  requires  that 
the  masters  of  our  continent  be  masters  of 
our  oceans  also.  The  sea  as  a  trainer  of 
robust  character  has  gone  out  of  our  life,  as 
it  has  almost  gone  also  out  of  our  romance. 
A  grave  national  duty  is  to  bring  it  back 
—  not  by  subsidies,  but  by  some  better 
method. 
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COLLEGE  COUKSES  AND  CULTURE 

IN  the  long  cuotruversy  about  culture-studies 
as  compared  wHh  studies  that  may  be 
regarded  as  chiefly  utilitarian,  in  our  colleges, 

the  culture-studies,  represented  chicflv  by 
Greek,  have  contiruicd  to  lose.  The  general 
tendency  toward  the  recugnilion  of  pro- 
fessional studies  has  now  almost  carried  the 
day.  In  Harvard^  Yale,  and  Columbia,  and 
now  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  courses 
preparatory  to  the  professional  schools  are 
a^epted  for  the  senior  year.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  will  confer  only  the  A.B. 
degree,  and  no  longer  Bachelor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and  so  on  ;  in  other 
words,  all  the  courses  of  a  somewhat  special 

character  which  have  hitherto  been  recognized 
by  special  degrees  are  now  put  on  a  level  with 

the  general  Bachelor's  degree.  The  move- 
ment is  strong  to  reduce  the  college  course 
to  three  years  instead  of  four. 

The  meaning  of  these  changes  is  that  the 
old  contention  of  the  Grecians  —  that  dis- 
tinctly culture-studies  (of  which  Greek  was 
typical)  are  necessary  for  a  young  man's  edu- 
cation—is fast  losing  its  hold.  The  broader 
question  was  not  so  much  whether  Greek 
itself  should  keep  its  old-time  place  of  promi- 
nence as  whether  the  "humanities"  should 
yield  further  to  tiie  utilities.  The  humanities 
seem  at  last  practically  to  have  lost  the  day 
in  most  of  our  universities. 

Two  things  may  be  said  about  the  change  — 
either  that  the  more  utilitarian  studies  really 
serve  tiie  purposes  of  culture  as  well  as  the 
humanities  served  it,  or  that  the  demands  of 
modern  life  require  the  sacrifice  of  the  human- 
ities. Neither  assertion  is  true.  The  disci- 
plinary value  of  the  sciences  is  as  great  no 
doubt  as  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  ancient 
languages.  But  the  needs  of  culture  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  mere  discipline  any  more  than 
it  can  be  satisfied  by  merely  utilitarian  sub- 
jects. A  rounded  intellectual  life  requires  a 
background  and  a  mellowness  that  come 
only  from  contact  with  the  highest  artistic 
products  of  the  race,  and  with  its  idealized 
products— indeed  with  its  literature.  The 
thing  that  the  old  scholars  mean  by  culture  is 
a  real  thing,  an  indispensable  thing,  a  thing, 
too,  the  foundations  of  which  must  be  laid  in 
youth.  The  best  balance  of  intellectual  man- 
hood can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 


To  attain  it,  fortunately  there  is  an  easier 
way  than  the  way  of  Greelc.  The  losing  con- 
tention of  tfie  Grecians  is  deserved.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  in  modern  education  the 
possibilities  of  culture  through  Greek  studies 
have  jiractically  not  been  realized,  for  but  one 
lad  ill  a  hundred  has,  iu  these  later  genera- 
tions, reached  the  degree  of  attainment  that 
the  Greek  contention  prmuf^poses. 

The  easier  and  better  way  of  retaining, 
restoring,  and  greatly  broadening  the  culture- 
studies  of  a  college  course  is  to  recognize 
the  culture-value  of  our  own  language  and 
literature.  A  broader  and  saner  and  more 
"  humane"  and  thorough  and  loving  study  of 
the  literature  of  our  own  race  is  the  obvious 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  And  it  is  more 
tiMUi  an  escape  from  a  dilemma.  It  is  a  bet- 
ter means  of  broadening  and  deepening  our 
culture  than  we  have  ever  utilized  or  tried. 
We  are  approaching  it  gradually.  We  had 
one  generation  or  more  of  rhetoricians  and 
(lih  ftanii  ?i%  teachers  of  Knglish  —  the  slip- 
shod easy  old  tomfoolery  of  general  "  Knglish 
Literature "  courses.  We  now  have  a  gen- 
eration of  accurate  and  narrow  English  philo- 
logians  and  text-tinkers.  Presently  we  shall 
have,  let  us  hope,  a  generation  of  broad  and 
mellow  scholars  who  know  their  subject 
technically  of  course,  but  who  likewise  know 
it  "humanely."  There  is  a  new  culture 
and  an  adequate  one  in  this  direction.  Sure- 
ly we  have  been  slow  iu  coming  into  our 
inheritance. 

THE  SECTIONAL  DIVISION  OF  CHURCHES 

0\h"  f>f  the  great  religious  tasks  in  the 
L  nitcd  States  is  to  reunite  those  large 
sects,  notably  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodists,  that  were  split  in  two  by  the 
Civil  War.  Yet  the  truly  Christian  and 
patriotic  efforts  to  reunite  them  do  not  seem 
to  bring  success  hopefully  near.  They  were 
divided  by  slavery,  the  Southern  theologians 
of  the  old  time  maintaining  that  it  was  di- 
vinely sanctioned.  Church  jiroperty,  too,  be- 
came a  matter  of  dispute.  Hut  these  original 
causes  of  disunion  have  long  ago  been  re- 
moved ;  and  there  is  every  reason  on  the 
face  of  things  why  this  difference  should  be 
healed.  But  in  the  great  liberalization  of 
most  Protestant  sects  in  recent  years,  the 
Southern  churches  have  lagged  behind  the 
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Northern  ;  and  a  new  difference  is  in  danger 
of  arising  —  a  practical  difference  in  faith. 
Both  yet  recite  the  same  creeds,  but  they 
interpret  them  somewhat  differently.  Herrin 
lies  the  greatest  danger  —  that  there  may 
become  a  permanent  difference  in  faith  be- 
tween the  churches  that  bear  the  same  names 
in  both  sections  of  the  country. 

The  subject  is  of  far  wider  scope  than  its 
mere  theological  importance.  The  social, 
and  remotely  even  the  political,  force  of  these 
churches  is  very  great  They  mould  the 
family  attitude — the  fireside  feeling  — toward 
most  great  subjects.  They  phiy  a  silent  but 
stTonpj  part  in  the  lives  of  masses  of  the  best 
people,  especially  of  the  best  women;  and 
any  dividing  influence  of  this  subtle  nature  is 
greatiy  to  be  deplored — how  greatly  few 
persons  know  except  those  who  have  inti- 
mate personal  relations  on  both  sides  of  this 
invisible  line  of  division.  It  touches  char- 
acter, it  touches  the  view  of  life,  it  touches 
practical  afibirs,  it  touches  our  whole  social 
organization — it  affects  our  national  life  pro- 
foundly. 

There  is  perhaps  no  graver  duty  that  falls 
to  any  class  of  earnest  men  in  this  genera- 
tion than  the  duty  that  is  laid  on  the  rulers  of 
these  divided  churches  to  reunite  them.  It 
is  both  a  religious  and  a  patriotic  duty. 

THE  INCSEASOrO  CHASK  OF  NSW  TOSS 

TfIR  spasmodic  attention  that  New  York 
City  attracts  by  reason  of  its  civic  con- 
dition throws  a  proper  conception  of  the  city 
out  of  balance.  The  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  give  emphatic  publicity  to  a  police 
scandal,  and  men  arc  likely  to  forget  that  the 
metropolis  is  every  year  making  marvellous 
progress  not  only  in  wealth  but  in  beauty  and 
in  ^  that  ministers  to  the  higher  life.  The 
changes  of  almost  any  single  year  are  little 
short  of  wonderful. 

In  architecture  a  decade  has  brought  a  rev- 
olution.  The  building  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity library,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John, 
the  fjreat  arch  of  which  is  cons])icuous  on 
Morningside  lleights,  the  new  buildings  be- 
yond the  river  of  the  Univernty  of  New 
York,  the  improvement  of  Riverside  Drive, 
giving  one  of  the  noblest  river  views  in  the 
world;  the  completion  of  the  enlarged  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  the  great  public 


library  that  is  forthwith  to  be  erected  on 
Forty-second  Street,  the  new  building  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  near  Prospect  Park,  the 
new  bridges  across  East  River,  the  subway  in 
course  of  construction,  and  moat  of  all  the  in* 

tellectual  and  ar-sthetic  progress  that  all  these 
imply  —  denote  that  the  metropolis  is  taking 
its  place  among  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence  as 
wdl  as  a  profitable  place  to  wwk. 

PBOOBSM  WITH  TBI  CHOKESK  TIODBLB 

VERY  considerable  progress  has  appar- 
ently been  made  toward  the  settlement 

of  the  Chinese  question.  It  was  announced 
on  February  21  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  accepted  the  death-roll  ])rcpared  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Powers,  and  that  on  Febru- 
ary 27  the  men  that  had  been  condemned 
were  executed ;  others  were  permitted  and 
commanded  tu  commit  suicide ;  and  those 

that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  announced,  shall  in  due  time  be 
punished.  So  ends  this  ghastly  preliminary 
of  the  negotiations.  The  second  important 
demand  of  the  ministers  has  also  been  com- 
plied with,  and  government  examinations  have 
been  suspended  in  those  provinces  where  there 
were  anti-foreign  outbreaks.  This  suspension 
of  examinations  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
an  special  degradation. 

The  German  Field-Marshal,  Count  von 
Waldersec,  gave  it  out  early  in  Fehrnary  that 
he  would  make  a  more  serious  and  destruc- 
tive punitive  expedition  than  had  yet  been 
made^this  time  toward  thetnnporar)  home 
of  the  court.  General  Chaffee  refused  to  join 
it  with  his  legation  guard,  and  the  United 
States  instructed  its  ambassadors  to  all  the 
Powers  to  express  our  disapproval  When 
the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  death- 
roll  prepared  bv  the  ministers,  the  expedi- 
tion was  abandoned.  It  was  perhaps  only  a 
"bluff"  to  force  the  Chinese  to  action. 

The  United  States  Government  took  occa^ 
sion  to  secure  the  agreement  of  c.u  h  Power 
to  refrain  during  the  negotiations  from  appro- 
priating territory  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  others,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
affirmation,  in  part,  of  their  original  agree- 
ment. Such  action  on  our  part  seemed  worth 
while,  because  the  threat  of  more  extensive 
punitive  expeditions,  and  Russia's  occupation 
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of  Mandiuria,  seem  to  imply  forgetlulness  of 
the  original  purpose  of  the  allies. 

The  delay  in  goin^  faster  toward  a  final 
settlement  of  the  long-drawn-out  trouble  had 
made  the  hope  of  ultimately  maintdning  the 

integrity  of  the  Empire  faint.    The  longer  the 

Government  is  kept  from  Pckin,  the  weaker 
it  must  become.  Yet  the  lonj^cr  tht-  military 
occupation  of  Pekin,  the  deeper  must  become 
the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  for  foreigners.  But 
the  situation  now  is  distinctly  more  hopeful 
than  it  has  before  been.  It  has  even  been 
announced  that  the  Emperor  will  soon  return 
to  Pelcin. 

But  the  only  important  matter  yet  to  be  set- 
tled —  and  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  — ^is 
the  amounts  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
several  Powers  and  the  method  of  paying  it. 
Here  is  the  ctmx  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
the  Powers  are  reasonable,  all  may  end  well 
and  reasonably  soon.  Otherwise  siich  a  mort- 
gage, in  some  form  or  other,  may  be  taken  on 
China  as  will  end  at  last  in  territorial  appro- 
priation, in  spite  of  agreements  now  made  of 

a  contrary  purpose. 

Minister  Conger  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence,  and  Mr.  W.W.  Rockhill,  who  was 
sent  out  hy  the  President  to  China  as  a  spe- 
cial commissioner,  is  active  minister  at  Pekin. 

or  mniA  AFns  td  aTnxiaHT 

BUT  it  is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that, 
even  if  there  be  no  appropriation  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  Pf<v  ers,  China  will  never  ac^ain 
be  as  hitherto  a  closed  area  to  Western  enter- 
prise and  influence ;  and  if  such  a  result  be 
honorably  achieved,  it  will  be  a  great  gain. 

And  such  a  chanf^e  will  be  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  in 
history  —  the  experiment  ot  the  industrial  con- 
quest of  a  great  Astatic  population  by  West- 
em  nations.  England  has  made  as  complete 
a  conquest  of  India  as  any  Western  people 
can  perhaps  hope  to  make  of  an  Oriental 
population ;  and  yet  the  millions  of  India  re- 
main almost,  if  not  quite,  as  Oriental  as  they 
were  before  Kni;lish  civilization  began.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ^^rcatest  wonder  of  modern 
history  is  the  change  that  the  Japanese  have 
wrought  in  themselves,  or  if  not  actual  change, 
at  least  a  remarkable  adaptation  to  Ocddental 
civilization. 

The  Chinese  are  neither  people  of  India  nor 


Japanese;  and  what  change  may  be  possible 
in  tbeu*  life  and  methods  is  matter  of  sheer 
speculation. 

iflB  G0viKmiiHX*8  scmmnc  wobk 

ONE  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  do- 
mestic legislation  enacted  by  the  last 
Congress  was  the  reorganization  of  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  Department  oi  Agriculture. 
The  "  Divi^ons  "  of  Forestry,  Chemistry,  and 
Soils  were  made  "bureaus,  "  and  a  "Bureau" 
of  Plant  Industry  was  formed.  This  chanj^e 
means  a  recognition  of  the  work  done  in 
these  departments,  and  an  enlargement  of 
then:  resources  and  scope.  The  revolu* 
tionary  value  of  the  work  done  in  these 
"divisions"  was  at  first  only  tolerated,  not 
appreciated.  It  was  not  very  long  ago  when 
it  was  regarded  more  or  less  as  merely  rou- 
tine scientific  experimentation  of  hardly  more 
than  clerical  importance. 

Now  by  the  additional  dignity  given  by  this 
reorganization,  and  the  chance  for  better  re- 
ward and  wider  scope,  these  scientific  workers 
will  fare  better,  and  these  bureaus  will  receive 
something  of  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  government,  es- 
pecially in  the  Agricultural  Department,  has 
been  done  by  some  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  devoted  men  in  the  world,  working  a 
revolution  for  the  American  farmer,  and  re- 
ceiving a  smaller  income  than  a  teacher  in  a 
college.  There  is  one  n^au  of  eminence,  and 
he  is  not  an  exception,  who  has  carried  on  his 
original  work  there  for  a  salary  of  ^1500,  and 
has  declined  an  offer  of  ^5000  to  give  his  ser- 
vices for  private  ends. 

And  agriculture  is  fast  becoming  scientific 
as  a  result  of  such  work.  The  Year  Rook  of 
the  Department  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
publications  in  the  world;  tiie  experiment  sta- 
tions in  every  state  and  territory  last  year 
distributed  copies  of  nearly  five  hundred 
reports  and  bulletins  to  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion persons.  Improved  methods,  new  kinds 
of  at^,  new  varieties  of  fruits,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  soils,  remedies  for  blights  and 
pests  and  diseases,  —  the  work  is  come  to  be 
perhaps  the  best  work  of  its  sort  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  the  men  who  do  it  are  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race  in  their 
generation.  They  are  bringing  a  new  day 
for  the  farmer,  not  only  in  his  work,  but  in 
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bis  intellectual  life,  and  they  are  putting  our 
greatest  industry  on  a  scientific  basis. 

PRINCE  KROPOTKIH 

PRINCE  KROPOTKIN,  scholar,  social- 
is^ — revolutionist  indeed, — is  again  in 
the  United  States*  lecturing  oa  Russian  Lit> 

erature.     The  career  of  this  extraordinarv 

V 

man  was  told  by  himself  just  after  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  his  "Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionist.'*  which  is  one  of  the  roost 
intefesting  of  modern  autobiographies. 

WJMIA  AHD  ▲  V0881BIB  TAXm  WAS 

MDE  WITTE,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
•  Finance,  is  putting  his  hand  on  the 

nen-e-centres  of  international  ])oIitics  with  a 
frequency  and  a  daring  that  calls  attention 
sharply  to  his  extraordinaty  activity.  It  was 
he  who  strengthened  Russia's  hold  on  Man- 
churia till  the  other  Powers  have  felt  moved 
to  protest  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  planned 
Russian  super\'ision  of  Manchurian  police  and 
Russian  monopoly  of  Manchurian  railways, 
even  against  China  herself ;  in  a  word,  under 
his  plan  of  management  Russia  has  appro- 
priated Manchuria  without  technically  annex- 
ing it  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Manchuria 
is  about  equal  in  area  to  both  Germany  and 
France.  This  forward  action  of  Russia  has 
aroused  China  and  the  allied  Powers  to  recall 
to  the  Czar's  government  the  international 
agreement  to  refrain  from  taking  Cldnese 
territory  during  the  negotiations. 

It  is  reported,  too,  that  a  chans^e  of  sweej>- 
ing  signihcance  has  been  made  by  this  strong 
minister  in  Russian  finance.  He  has  con- 
verted the  St.  Petersburg  stock  exchange  into 
a  government  department.  He  dictates  the 
nomination  and  the  removal  of  members,  and 
all  stock-brokers  must  make  a  substantial  de- 
posit with  the  Government  The  movement 
is  interpreted  as  a  measure  to  bring  all  the 
important  powers  of  finance  directly  under 
government  control. 

But  the  action  of  M.  De  Wttte  that  has 
attracted  most  attention  in  our  part  of  the 
world  is  the  threatened  tariff  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  By  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  law  of  countervailing  duties  made 
by  Secretary  Gage— namely,  that  the  Russian 
system  of  "draw-back"  duties  on  beet  sugar 
is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty  on  beet  sugar 


to  the  United  States  —  it  was  ordered  that 
our  rate  of  duty  on  Russian  sugar  be  increased. 

Instantly,  M.  De  Witte  raised  the  rate  of 
duty  in  Russia  on  our  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures. Our  action  came  just  when  he 
could  make  best  use  of  it  The  Rus^n 
Gorernn^ent  was  considering  possible  methods 
of  giving;  additional  protection  to  Russian 
metal  products ;  and  this  opportunity  to  please 
this  "element "  of  Russian  industrial  life  came 
to  hand  most  opportunely. 

The  result  of  this  incipient  tariff  war  can- 
not yet  be  clearly  foreseen.  American  manu- 
facturers have  earnestly  protested  against  the 
ruling  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
increased  duty  on  a  cargo  of  Russian  beet- 
suj^ar  has  been  paid  in  New  York  under  pro- 
test, and  an  eflort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
Unified  States  Court  hand  down  a  dedsfon  on 
the  Secretary's  rufing.  Our  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  to  Russia  are  not  very  large, —  about 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  last  year,  —  but  the 
market  is  a  promising  one,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  tariff  war  is  a  bad  omen  for  trade. 

The  danger  is  the  greater  because  of  the 
strong  and  swift  tendency  to  organize  all 
important  Russian  industries  into  State  De- 
portments. Manufactures  may  be  so  organ- 
ized. M.  De  Witte  rose  to  power  by  his 
excellent  service  as  government  director  of 
railways.  He  is  apparently  organizing  all 
the  great  activities  of  finance  under  govern- 
ment control.  Government  control  is  the 
direction  of  his  strong  administration ;  and 
herein  lies  the  danger  of  a  threatened  tariff 
war.  It  may  become  a  war  against  the  Rus- 
sian Government  as  itself  a  manufacturer. 

ONE  MORAL  OF  A  TARIFF  WAR 

IT  is  a  stnkmg  evidence  of  the  new  place 
we  fill  in  the  world — the  rapidity  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  tar^  war  with 

Russia  roused  o\ir  manufacturers  and  com- 
mercial bodies.  If  it  had  been  a  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  a  wide  public  excitement 
could  not  have  been  more  quickly  aroused. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  since  such  an 
action  by  almost  any  foreign  government 
would  have  caused  no  comment  outside  of 
the  few  trade  drcles  that  were  directiy  af- 
fected. But  now  such  an  event  becomes  in- 
.stantly  a  matter  of  general  public  concern. 
Strike  our  trade  and  you  touch  our  patriot- 
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ism.   An  eloquent  evidence  is  thus  given  of 

the  awakcniiit;  of  public  sentiment  tn  the  im- 
portance of  the  whole  world  to  us  and  to  our 
well-being.  Avoid  "  foreign  entanglements '  ? 
Every  interest  in  these  days  is  world-wide, 
and  a  stay-at-home  pc^icy  is  as  impossible  as 
it  would  be  for  every  community  to  return  to 
that  state  of  industrial  organization  whereby 
everybody  depended  on  the  village  cobbler  for 
shoes. 

SOME  DEATHS  OF  Tfi£  MONTH 

THE  death  of  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  on 
February  28  ended  the  career  ot  one  of 
the  foremost  lawyers  that  the  country  has 
produced.  He  defended  President  Johnson 
in  his  impeachment  tri.il,  and  he  was  counsel 
for  the  United  States  before  the  Geneva  Arbi- 
tration Tribunal  As  Attomey-General,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  as  senator  from  New 
York,  he  tlid  good  service  ;  but  it  was  at  the  bar 
that  he  reached  |)rccniincnce.  As  a  wit,  too, 
Mr.  Evarts  has  left  the  world  more  indebted  to 
him  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  generation. 
The  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Evarts  that  one 
ri  n-  he  met  Thurlow  Weed,  and  the  cf)nversa- 
iioa  turned  on  chances  for  the  presidency. 

**Evarte»"  said  Weed,  "you  are  young 
enough,  and  able  enough,  and  have  promi- 
nence cnou<;h  to  look  forward  reasonably  to 
the  presidency  if  you  are  willing  to  do  what 
is  essential.  F"irst,  get  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture ;  make  yourself  prominent  there,  as  you 
can  easily  do;  identify  yourself  with  some 
subject  that  will  command  public  attention  ; 
we  will  see  that  you  are  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor ;  once  elected  governor,  you  can  make  a 
record  there  that  will  compel  your  party  to 
name  you  for  President."  President  Grant 
asked  Mr.  Evarts  soon  afterwards  to  <^()  as 
counsel  to  Geneva.  "If  you  acce])t  Geneva, 
you  can  never  be  President,"  said  Mr.  Weed. 
Four  years  afterwards,  the  story  goes,  the 
two  men  met  attain.  "What  you  failed  to 
do,"  said  Weed,  "  Tildcn  did." 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  the  Indiana  writer 
on  nature  and  the  author  of  "  Alice  of  Old 
Vinccnncs,"  died  just  when  he  had  won  his 
greatest  popular  success.  1  lis  outdoor  books 
will  perpetuate  his  njeniory  and  keep  alive 
the  charm  of  the  man  long  after  his  clever 
historical  romance  is  forgotten.  Other  deaths 
of  the  month  were  those  of  ex-Senator  .Ste 
phen  M.  White,  of  Cahfornia,  and  Colonel 


Albert  D.  Shaw,  a  member  of  Congress  from 

New  York  and  lately  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

THB  HBZT  VOLPSB  OV  **TBE  WORLD'S  WOBK" 

THE  first  volume  of  The  World's  Work 
ends  with  this  number.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  a  well-proportioned 
summary  of  the  most  important  events  of 
these  six  mrniths  and  clearly  written  interpre- 
tations of  the  larger  forces  that  shape  our 
lives  and  opinions  —  in  a  word,  the  literature 
of  achievement.  It  has  been  a  stirring  time  of 
great  enterprises  and  changes  in  government, 
in  finance,  and  in  practical  affairs  —  a  good 
time  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  write  about. 

The  magazine,  we  arc  proud  and  grateful 
to  announ^,  immediately  established  itself, 
and  has  won  a  larger  patronage,  we  think, 
than  any  other  periodical  of  high  aim  has 
won  during  a  similar  period,  under  modern 
publishing  conditions.  The  approval  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received 
prove  the  soundness  of  the  idea  that  underlies 
it — that  a  maf^azine  can  do  a  useful  service  by 
interpreting  the  important  achievements  of 
contemporan^us  life  with  directness  and  in 
attractive  mechanical  form  and  by  presenting 
the  literature  of  action  rather  than  the  litera- 
ture of  sheer  entertainment  of  the  long- 
threshed  straw  called  the  literature  of  criticism. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  thb  service 
will  be  better  done  in  subsequent  volumes 
than  it  has  been  done  in  this.  During  the  next 
volume,  it  will  contain  articles  on  Recent 
Devdopments  in  Transportation  and  their 
Commercial  and  Social  Results;  The  Ameri- 
can Workinf:jnian  and  the  Secret  of  his  Effi- 
ciencv  and  his  ICconomic  and  Social  Status; 
Some  Investigations  into  the  Etficiency  of 
the  Public  Schools,  especially  as  shown  by 
the  Pay  of  Teachers ;  articles  on  the  Growth 
of  Several  Groat  Iiuhistrics  which  reveal  the 
Economic  Forces  at  Work  that  are  giving 
us  Commercial  Supremacy ;  more  artictes  on 
specific  localities  in  the  United  States  and 
their  distinctive  activities,  similar  to  the  recent 
article  on  the  h'.nipirc  of  the  Great  Lakes  ; 
more  articles  on  the  political  status  ami  inter- 
relations of  European  Governments,  including 
France  and  England ;  and  a  special  number 
will  be  given  to  a  description  of  the  Pan- 
American  E.\position  at  Buffalo. 
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TIIK  WORK  OF  TIIF.  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
IX  PREPARING  APPRAISAI,'^  OK  BOOKS  — A  CONSENSUS 
OF  THE  BEST  CRITICISM  IN  IMPORTANT  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  UTERATURE^A   GUIDE  TO   BOOKS  OF  HISTORY 


GEORGE  ILES 


BOOKS  wear  out  almost  as  slowly  as 
coins.  Just  as  the  dimes  and  quarters 
of  1900  were  added  to  all  the  preced- 
ing mintages  of  America*  so  the  books  of  that 
twehremonth  went  to  heighten  the  mountain 
store  ctf  literature  heaped  together  at  the  end 
of  1899.  Last  year  considerably  more  than 
seven  thousand  books  were  copyrighted  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress ;  from  Europe  came 
for  sale  at  least  three  thousand  more;  and  this 
to  increase  accumulations  of  certainly  not  less 
than  a  million  volumes  already  in  our  libraries. 
The  situation  is  one  of  bewiiderroent,  indeed 
of  peril,  to  those  who  are  not  specially  in- 
formed about  books;  and  who,  after  all,  knows 
more  than  a  single  corner  in  the  vast  field 
of  letters  ?  Concerning  the  few  authors  who 
have  reached  established  fame  there  need  be 
little  difficulty,  but  with  regard  to  the  other 
writers,  whose  name  is  legion,  which  shall  we 
choose  ? 

Twenty-five  years  a|ro  the  chief  librarians 

of  America  uniti-d  themselves  to  secure  "the 
best  reading  (or  the  lar;^^est  number  at  the 
least  cost."  To-day  the  American  Library 
Association  includes  every  Ubranan  of  mark 
on  the  continent,  not  a  few  of  them  scholars, 
editors,  and  authorsof  distinction,  who  worthily 
add  to  the  store  they  administer^  Quite  \\  ith- 
out  set  purpose  these  men  iutve  found  that 
the  guardianship  of  books  merges  itself  into 
a  trusteeship  of  letters.  To  house,  equip,  and 
catalog-ue  a  library  in  the  best  u'ay  is  to  do 
much,  but  not  enough.  The  questions  remain : 
Of  what  quali^  are  the  books  P  Which  of  them 
are  fittest  for  my  need.'  A  title,  duly  i)rc 
sented  imder  an  aiitlior's  name  and  under  its 
subject,  tells  no  more  than  does  the  name  of 
an  unfamiliar  mineral  in  a  museum.  Professor 


Goode,  the  lamented  director  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  used  to  say  that  a 
museum  is  a  place  where  instructive  labels  are 
accompanied  by  well-selected  specimens.  The 
label  is  now  appearing  upon  the  book  as  well 
as  upon  the  ore  or  the  plant ;  in  its  new  home 
it  must  set  forth  not  merely  description,  but 
appraisal,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of  erecting 
trustworthy  scales  of  judgment  that  has  so 
long  delayed  their  use  in  the  public  library. 
Here  it  is,  at  Uist,  that  the  people  may  begin 
to  look  for  pilotage  in  the  whelming  flood  of 
literature.  The  associated  librarians  have  to- 
day set  out  to  engage  a  bench  of  judges,  com- 
petent and  impartial,  who  shall  place  a  just 
stress  upon  the  best  and  all  helpful  books,  and 
brand  as  they  deserve  the  unworthy  books 
forced  upon  public  attention  in  so  many 
quarters.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  pub- 
lic library  was  a  place  where  one  might  borrow, 
with  little  or  no  light  as  to  how  to  borrow 
wisely ;  in  the  twentieth  century  the  public 
library  will  serve  to  bring  together  the  seeker 
and  the  knowcr,  so  that  the  borrower  and  the 
buyer  of  books  may  have  the  best  guidance 
available. 

This  new  judidary  of  letters  takes  its 

rise,  perforce,  at  the  top  rung  of  education,  at 
the  universities.  By  sheer  growth  of  knowl- 
edge its  records  are  now  cleft  into  manage- 
able portions.  In  a  modem  university,  in- 
stead of  the  single,  inclusive  library  of  old, 
we  have  the  main  collection  supplemented 
by  branch  libraries  in  the  chemical,  engineer- 
ing-,  medical,  and  legal  departments,  in  the 
halls  devoted  to  history,  economics,  philology, 
and  the  rest.  The  faculty  is  made  up  of 
teachers  and  inquirers  who  by  tests  in  the 


study,  the  class-room,  or  the  laboratory,  as 

1  The  secretary  of  the  Asftociation  is  Mr.  KredetiLk  W.  Faxon,  Botton,  MaM. 
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well  as  by  that  consensus  which  but  slowly 
reaches  print,  have  learned  which  are  the 
heat  books  in  their  several  walks,  and  which 

others  arc  useful  in  a  minor  way.  These 
men  make  up  the  wei^^htiest  company  among 
the  professional  critics  of  America;  we  see 
tiieir  reviews,  duly  signed,  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  the  American  Historical 
Re^nnv,  and  similar  journals ;  without  signa- 
ture they  appear  in  literary  periodicals  of  the 
first  rank.  Adding  to  th^  men  thdr  peers 
outside  universily  gates,  the  American  Li> 
brary  Association  has  entered  upon  the  task 
of  tcllin;^'  the  reader  and  the  student  just  the 
word  they  wish  to  hear  about  the  thousands 
of  books  competing  for  their  attentbn. 

Its  initial  Guide  is  to  the  Literature  of 
American  History,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Larned,  editor  of  "  History  for  Ready  Refer* 
ence.'*  His  contributors  include  professors 
of  history  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Bowdoin,  Tulanc,  Toronto,  and  McGill, 
and  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Michij^an, 
and  Chicago.  Hach  critic  has  chosen  the 
department  in  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 
authority,  selected  its  noteworthy  books,  and 
given  each  of  them  the  description  and  criti- 
cism an  inquirer  can  profit  by.  All  told,  the 
titles  number  about  tiiree  thousand.  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  prefixes  a  syllabus  on  the 
documentary  sources  of  American  History. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  (iuide,  which  is  now  in 
the  printer's  hands,  may  be  published  as  a 
card  series  as  well  as  in  book  form,  so  that 
its  aid  may  come  directly  under  the  eye  of  all 
who  use  card  catalogues.  At  Cleveland,  at  the 
Public  Library  and  its  branches,  useful  notes 
are  pasted  in  many  of  the  volumes;  in  all 
likelUiood  the  notes  of  the  Guide  will  be  put 
to  the  same  excellent  use  in  many  libraries. 
In  order  to  Iceep  pace  with  new  books  an 
editor  will  issue  in  card  series  a  continuation, 
probably  every  third  month,  of  selected  tides 
duly  annotated.  For  this  ser\'ice  the  staff 
of  contributors  will  remain  enlisted. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  this  plan  of  sifting 
wheat  from  chaff  may  next  be  taken  into  the 
field  of  economics,  and  then,  we  trust,  may 
pass  to  all  other  alcoves  of  our  libraries,  to 
the  end  that  everybody  may  know  about 
books  the  most  authoritative  word  that  can 
be  brought  to  him.  In  iSgs,  on  a  plan  less 
ambitious,  the  American  Library  Association 


published  a  list  of  books  for  girls  and  women 
and  their  clubs,  comprising  twenQr-one  hun- 
dred titles.  In  1897,  with  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Krchbicl  as  contributors,  it 
issued  a  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Fine 
Art,  including  Music.  The  publishers  for 
the  Association  are  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 

Tlus  inaugural  of  a  literary  court  of  appeal 
may  resolve  one  of  the  delicate  questions 
of  librarianship.  More  than  a  century  ago 
Edmund  Burke  argued  that  civil  government 
should  rest  with  representatives,  free  to  act 
upon  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  rather 
than  with  delegates  dcjiuted  to  promote  meas- 
ures defined  in  advance  by  their  constitu- 
encies. In  the  governance  of  public  libraries, 
minor  though  their  sphere,  the  question  re- 
curs and  may  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  The 
late  William  Kite,  librarian  of  the  Friends' 
Library  at  Germantown,  Penn.,  believed  fiction 
to  be  injurious.  Accordingly  he  excluded  not 
only  novels,  but  every  periodical  containing 
fiction.  In  an  aj^e  which  deplores  a  prevail- 
ing Habbiness  this  sturdy  (Quaker  stood  out, 
like  a  Cromwellian  Puritan,  for  the  right  as 
he  understood  it.  Hare  and  tiiere  tiironghout 
the  country  are  librarians  nearly  as  axistere, 
who  object  to  authors  as  clean  and  wholesome 
as  Longfellow  and  Clemens.  Yet  in  the  main 
the  fraternity  are  wont  to  keep  out  of  their 
shelves  only  such  books  as  may  be  condenmed 
at  a  glance  as  rubbish  or  poison.  Let  every 
noteworthy  book  but  bear  the  label  it  deserves 
and  the  problem  of  censorship  will  settle  it* 
self.  The  people  who  come  to  public  libraries 
arc  not  very  likely  to  carry  off  a  book  marked 
•*  No  good,"  however  much  it  may  be  trum- 
peted in  the  market-place,  especially  when  it  Is 
surrounded  by  other  books  avouched  to  be 
"  Good  "  or  "  Very  good." 

At  this  i)()int,  I  can  imagine  an  everyday 
visitor  to  the  public  library  recoiling  with 
somewhat  of  alarm.  He,  or  she,  may  look 
upon  the  imiversity  critic,  the  eminent  literary 
reviewer,  with  no  little  awe.  Is  nothing  to  be 
bad  at  the  counter  in  the  way  of  books  that 
has  not  passed  his  high-held  scales  }  At  first, 
and  probably  for  a  good  while,  the  associated 
critics  will  have  their  hands  full  in  passing 
upon  the  literature  of  knowledge ;  and  here 
we  should  wish  them  to  prophesy  not  smooth 
things,  but  the  truth.  Does  anybody  want  a 
careless  and  inaccurate  geographer,  a  min- 
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eralogist  out  of  date,  or  the  purveyor  of  an 

economic  fallacy  with  no  reference  to  its 
exposure  ?  A  little  patience  in  comparing  the 
best  criticism  with  any  other  will  decide  for 
good  and  all  the  kind  which  will  be  asked  for 
afterward.  And  then  the  great  classics  of  all 
time,  the  books  of  inspiration  and  lift,  went 
through  the  balances  long  ago.  The  chief  of 
them,  only  a  thousand  or  so  in  number,  may  be 
garnered  into  a  amaU  room  such  as  that  <rf  tiie 
Providence  Library  described  in  the  December 
number  of  this  magazine.  Fiction,  the  third 
great  division  of  letters,  is  so  vast  a  sweep  of 
territory*  and  withal  so  marshy  in  places,  that 
the  banded  librarians  will  require  much  (Vao- 
tice  in  easier  campaij^ns  before  they  organize 
a  force  to  attack  it  indeed,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  the  hour,  with  these  men  and 
women,  is  that  diey  may  rightfully  lay  stress 
on  the  attractions  of  their  more  sf)lid  wares. 
**  Business,"  said  Baj^chot  long  ago,  "  is  really 
more  agreeable  than  pleasure ;  it  interests  the 
whole  mind,  tiie  aggregate  nature  of  man, 
more  continuously  and  deeply,  but  it  does 
not  look  as  if  it  did."  Lowell  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Huxley  and  John  Fiskc,  Lecky  and 
Goldwin  Smith,  are  solid  enough,  yet  with 
every  jot  as  much  grace  and  wit  as  Thackeray 
or  George  Eliot.  And  as  thousands  of  our 
schools  attest,  a  story  of  exploration,  of  dis- 


covery, or  invention  has  onfy  to  be  well  told 
to  yield  boys  and  girls  deHght  no  less  than 

gain. 

It  is  upon  their  huge  array  of  novels  that, 
with  a  measure  of  justice,  the  opponents  of 
public  libraries  chiefly  direct  their  guns. 
In  many  towns  and  cities  the  circulation  of 
hction  is  inordinate,  while  the  quality  chosen 
is  poor  and  does  not  improve.  Evident,  also, 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  ttie  books  go 
to  readers  well-to-do  in  station.  To  meet 
this  abu.se  various  curbs  und  fences  have 
been  designed.  At  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Allegheny,  Penn.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stevenson  has 
banished  novels  of  branded  inferiority;  he 
found  that  readers  who  began  with  trash 
seldom  went  much  further.  At  St.  Louis, 
and  elsewhere,  a  reader  is  allowed  two  books 
at  a  time,  provided  that  but  one  may  be 
fiction.  A  public  librarian  in  New  England 
recently  sought  to  establish  a  charge  oi  five 
cents  a  week  for  extra  copies  of  popular 
novels  in  active  demand.  The  dty  solicitor 
declared  such  a  charge  unlawful.  In  the 
many  cases  where  such  an  imj)o.st  is  desirable, 
and  would  be  wilUngly  paid,  the  legal  obsta- 
cles may  yet  be  overcome.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  just  taxes  of  the  subscription 
library  and  the  book-store  should  be  evaded 
at  the  expense  of  the  civic  treasury. 
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ONE  chief  characteristic  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  the  extension  of  the  benefits 
'  of  education  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Its  chief  lesson  was  that  education 
increases  the  wealth-producing  power  of  a 
people  in  direct  proportion  to  its  distribution 
and  thoroughness.  The  relations  between 
education  and  productivity  are  so  well  under- 


stood now  that  you  can  measure  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  a  people  by  the  school 
privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed.  Statis- 
tics show,  for  example,  that  the  power  of  the 
people  of  the  different  states  to  earn  money 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
period  that  the  average  citizen  of  taidh  state 
has  attended  school 


*  The  data  used  in  thu  paper  were  derived  frotn  the  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  edttcation  of  the  tTttited  StAtet  uaA 

t)f  the  state  board  uf  tiiucation  of  Massachusetts,  fn^m  Butler's  "  Ktiucation  in  the  Unitcil  States,"  Ir.mi  artldet  hf  Dtm 
William  T.  Harris,  commistioner  of  educatioo  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  from  ibc  Tennessee  state  reports. 
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To  illustrate,  the  average  school  period  in 
1898-99  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  was  4^  years;  of  Massachusetts,  7 

years ;  of  Tennessee,  a  little  less  than  3  years. 
The  annual  production  of  the  whole  United 
States  in  1899  was  $  1 70  per  capita  a  year,  or 
about  55  cents  a  day.  The  production  of 
Massachusetts  in  1899  was  $260  for  each 
man,  woman,  anil  child,  or  85  cents  a  day. 
The  most  favorable  figures  make  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  people  of  Tennessee 
in  1899  less  th  n  $1 16  a  year,  or  38  cents  a 
day,  for  each  inhabitant. 

Another  way  to  express  it  is  to  say  that  the 
average  family  of  five  in  Tennessee  must  live 
on  $580  a  year,  counting  everjrthing  produced 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  as  well  as  sales 
and  money  wages ;  while  the  same  family  in 
Massachusetts  has  $i3cx>  a  year  to  spend,  and 
the  average  family  of  the  tlnited  States  has 
$850. 

Put  these  facts  together,  and  we  at  once  see 
their  tremendous  significance.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  school  period  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  school  period  in  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  school  period  in  Tennessee  is 
expressed  by  the  figures  14,  8.8,  and  6.  The 
proportion  between  the  productive  capacity 
of  each  person  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  in  Tennessee  is  expressed 
by  the  figures  r3,  8.5,  and  5.8.  This  is  a 
practically  constant  ratio. 

Edi^atioH  is  as  14  in  Massachusetts  to  8.8 
'  in  United  States  t»6ifi  Tennessee. 

Production  is  as  13  in  Massachusetts  to  8.$ 
in  United  States  to  5.8  in  Tennessee. 


TSNR. 


■DUOATTOH 


■oncATioN  e 


This  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  case 
of  Massachusetts,  the  United  States,  and  Ten* 

nessee;  it  is  the  law  the  world  over.  The 
productivity  of  a  people  is  everywhere  pro- 
portional to  their  education,  —  to  their  intel- 
lectual, physical,  and  moral  training.  It  is  not 
the  natural  resources,  the  climate,  the  soils, 
and  the  minerals;  it  is  not  even  the  race, 
much  as  these  things  count  in  production; 


but  it  is  education  which  above  everything 
else  determines  the  wealtfa<eaming  power  of 
a  people. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  2,805,- 
346;  of  Tennessee  is  2,020,616.  They  have 
the  same  number  of  children  to  educate.  The 
enrollment  and  the  average  dally  attendance 
of  their  public  schools  in  1898-99  were  as 
follows :  — 


AmiMSB 

47».977 

____ 

3S  2.734 

Massachu.setts  taught  school  188  days  in 
the  year,  and  her  enrolled  pupils  attended  an 
average  of  143.5  days.  Tennessee  taught 
school  only  89  days,  and  her  enrolled  pupils 
attended  only  62.8  days. 

Massachusetts  expended  for  all  purposes 
on  her  public  schools  in  189&-99,  ^13»^^  >  ^ 
which  was  $38.55  per  pupil  and  $5.07  ])er 
capita  of  her  population.  Tennessee  ex* 
pended  for  her  public  schools  in  the  same 
year,  ^1,628,313,  which  is  54.62  per  pupil 
and  only  83  cents  per  capita  of  population. 
The  average  expenditure  for  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  is  5 19  per  pupil  and  $2.67  per 
capita  of  the  population  of  the  entire  rtniTUry. 

The  power  of  education  in  production  may 
be  presented  again  in  this  concrete  way : — 

MaasachitscCts  spent  in  1 898-99  ^i3,26i,S25 
more  upon  her  public  schools  than  Tennessee. 
But  see  what  a  return  she  gets.  Each  one 
of  the  2,805,346  citizens  of  Massachusetts— 
men,  women,  and  infants — has,  as  we  have 
said,  a  productive  capacity  of  $260  a  year, 
against  $170  a  year  for  the  average  inhabitant 
of  the  whole  United  States  and  $i  16  a  year 
for  the  average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  The 
inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  has  thus  an  c.k 
cess  of  $90  a  year  over  the  average  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States,  and  ^144  a  year  over 
the  average  inhabitant  of  Tennessee.  This 
means  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
earned  in  that  year  $252,487,140  more  than 
the  same  number  of  average  people  of  the 
United  States  and  $403,969,824  more  thaii 
tfie  same  number  of  people  in  Tennessee; 
Twelve  million  dollars  invested  in  superior 
education  yield  400  milUons  a  year. 
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THE  GIIHTITO  IlnV  AM)  HIS  FIKST  TRAIMNC;  —  H( )\V  HE  BE- 
COMES AMEKICANIZKI)— HIS  NAME  AT  LAST  AMONC:  THOSE 
MH.ES  OF  HROADWAV  SUlNs  WHERE  THERE  IS  HARlJlA"  AN 
ENXII.ISH    NAME  — THE    RICH     HANKER    fU-    ANOTHER  CLASS 

nv 

HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

|-tlilt<H,KAI'lll(  \I1V  II  I.I  «.1I<A1KI>  IIV   MANUKI  KKKN 


THE  shrewd-faced  boy  with  the  melan- 
choly eyes  that  one  sees  everywhere 
in  the  streets  of  New  York's  Ghetto, 
or  in  the  Cihetto  of  any  other  American  city, 
occupies  a  jx'culiar  position  in  our  society. 
If  we  could  penetrate  into  his  soul,  we  should 
sec  a  mixture  of  almost  unj)recedented  hope 
and  of  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
doubt,  confusion,  and  self-distrust  on  the  other 
hand.  Led  in  many  contrary  directions,  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  grow  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual anarchist  is  due  to  his  serious  racial 
characteristics. 

Three  groups  of  influences  are  at  work  on 
him, —  the  orthodo,v  Jewish,  the  American, 
and  the  Socialist;  and  he  experiences  them 
in  this  order.  He  has  either  been  born  in 
America  of  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Roumanian 
Jewish  parents,  or  has  immigrated  with  them 
as  a  very  young  child.  The  first  of  the  three 
forces  at  work  on  his  character  is  religious 
and  moral ;  the  second  is  practical,  diversified, 
non-religious ;  and  the  third  is  reactionary 
from  the  other  two  and  hostile  to  them. 

If  he  was  born  in  this  countrvor  in  Russia, — 
most  east-side  Jews  came  from  Russia, —  the 
earliest  years  of  the  son  of  orthodox  parents 
are  pas.sed  in  a  family  atmosphere  where  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  observe  the  religious 
law.  He  learns  to  say  his  prayers  every 
morning  and  evening,  either  at  home  or  at 
the  synagogue.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  is 
taken  to  the  Hebrew  private  school,  the 
"chaider,"  where,  in  Russia,  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night.  The  ceremony  accompanying  his  first 
appearance  in  **  chaider  "  is  significant  of  his 
whole  orthodox  life.  Wrapped  in  a  "  talith," 
or  praying  shawl,  he  is  carried  by  his  father 


to  the  school  and  received  there  bv  the 
*'  melamcd,"  or  teacher,  who  holds  out  before 
him  the  Hebrew  alphabet  on  a  large  chart. 
Before  beginning  to  learn  the  first  letter  of 
the  al|)habet  he  is  given  a  ta.ste  of  honey,  and 
when  he  declares  it  to  be  sweet,  he  is  told  that 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Law,  upon  which  he 
is  about  to  enter,  is  sweeter  than  honey. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  coin  falls  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  boy  is  told  that  an  angel 
dropped  it  from  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
learning  the  first  lesson. 

In  the  Russian  "  chaider"  the  boy  proceeds 
with  a  further  study  of  the  alphabet,  then 
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the  prayer-book,  the  Pentateuch,  other  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  begins  with  the  com- 
plicated Talmud.  Confirmed  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  enters  the  Hebrew  academy  and 
continues  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  to  which, 
if  he  is  successful,  he  will  devote  himself  all 
his  life.  For  his  j)arents  desire  him  to  be  a 
rabbi,  <»r  Talmudical  scholar,  and  to  give 

himself  entirely 
to  a  learned  in- 
^^^^^  terpretation  of 

^m^B  the  sweet  law. 

■E^/^  The  boy's  life 

1^     '  at  home,  in  Rus- 

Hjp  W  conforms 

with  the  reli- 
gious education 
received  at  the 
"chaider."  On 
Friday  afternoon, 
when  the  Sabbath 
begins,  and  on 
.Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  it  con- 
tinues, he  is  free 
from  school,  and 
on  Friday  does 
errands  for  his 
mother  or  helps 
in  the  preparation 
f(»r  the  .Sabbath. 
In  the  afternoon 
he  commonly 
bathe.s,  dresses 
freshly  in  Sab- 
bath raiment,  and 
goes  to  "chaider" 
in  the  evening. 
Returning  from 
school,  he  finds 
his  mother  and 
.visters  dressed  in  their  best,  ready  to  "greet 
the  Sabbath."  The  Jights  are  glowing  in 
the  candlesticks,  the  father  enters  with 
"Good  Shabbas "  on  his  lips,  and  is  re 
ceived  by  the  grandparents,  who  occupy  the 
seats  of  honor.  They  bless  him  and  the  chil- 
dren in  turn.  The  father  then  chants  the 
hvinn  of  |)raise  and  salutation;  a  cup  of  wine 
«)r  cider  is  passed  from  one  to  the  other; 
everv  one  washes  his  hands,  arranges  himself 
at  table  in  the  order  of  age,  the  youngest  sit- 
ting at  the  father's  right  hand.     After  the 
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meal  they  sing  a  song  dedicated  to  the  Sab- 
bath, and  say  grace.  The  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  on  Saturday  morning,  and  aften*ards 
the  children  are  examined  in  what  they  have 
learned  t>f  the  Holy  Law  during  the  week.  The 
numerous  religious  holidays  are  observed  in 
the  same  way,  with  special  ceremonies  of  their 
own  in  addition.  The  important  thing  to 
notice  is  that  the  bov's  whole  training  and 
education  bears  directly  on  ethics  and  reli- 
gion, in  the  study  of  which  he  is  encouraged 
to  spend  his  whole  life. 

In  a  simple  Jewish  community  in  Russia, 
where  the  "chaider  "  is  the  only  school,  where 
the  government  is  hostile  and  the  Jews  are 
therefore  thrown  back  upon  their  own  cus- 
toms, the  boy  loves  his  religion,  he  loves  and 
honors  his  parents,  his  highest  ambition  is  to 
be  a  great  scholar  —  to  know  the  Bible  and 
all  its  glorious  meaning,  to  know  the  Tal- 
mudical comments  upon  it,  and  to  serve  Gt>d. 
Above  every  one  else  he  respects  the  agetl,  the 
Hebrew  scholar,  the  rabbi,  the  teacher.  The 
"  law  "  outweighs  all  el.se  in  value.  Abraham 
and  Moses,  David  and  Solomon,  the  prophet 
Elijah,  are  the  kind  of  great  men  to  whom  his 
imagination  soars. 

But  in  America,  even  before  he  begins  to 
go  to  t»ur  i)ublic  schools,  the  little  Jewish  boy 
finds  himself  in  contact  with  a  new  world 
which  stands  in  violent  contrast  with  the 
orth(Klox  environment  of  his  first  few  years. 
Indefinitely,  at  the  beginning,  from  his  play- 
mates in  the  streets,  from  his  older  brother 
or  sister,  he  picks  up  a  little  English,  a  little 
.'Vmerican  slang,  hears  older  boys  boast  of 
prize-fighter  Bernstein,  and  learns  vaguely  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  strange  and  fascinating  life 
on  the  street.  At  this  tender  age  he  may 
even  begin  to  black  boots,  gamble  in  j)ennies, 
and  be  filled  with  a  "wild  surmise"  about 
American  dollars. 

With  his  entrance  into  the  public  school 
the  little  fellow  runs  plump  against  a  system 
of  education  and  a  set  of  influences  which 
are  at  total  variance  with  those  traditional 
to  his  race  and  with  his  home  life.  The 
religious  element  is  entirely  lacking.  The 
educational  system  of  the  public  schools  is 
heteri>geneous  and  worldly.  The  boy  be- 
comes acquainted  in  the  schtM)l  reader  with 
fragments  of  writings  on  all  subjects,  with 
a  little  mathematics,  a  little  historv.  His 
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instruction  in  the  interests  of  a  liberal  non- 
sectariatiism  is  entirely  secular.  English 
becomes  his  most  familiar  language.  He 
achieves  a  s^rowina:  comprehension  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  independent,  free,  rather  scep- 
tical spirit  of  the  American  boy ;  he  rapidly 
imbibes  ideas  about  social  equality,  contemjjt 
for  authorit)-,  ami  tcmls  to  ]>refer  Sherlock 
Hohnes  to  Abraham  as  a  hero. 

The  orthodox  Jewish  influences,  still  at 
work  upon  him,  are  rapidly  weakened.  He 
grows  to  look  upon  the  ceremonial  life  at 
home  as  rather  ridiculous.  His  old  parents, 
who  speak  no  English,  he  regards  as  "green- 
horns." English  becomes  his  habitual  tongue, 
even  at  home,  and  Yiddish  he  begins  to  for- 
get. He  still  i^oes  to  "chaidcr,"  but  under 
conditions  exceedingly  different  from  those 
obtaining  in  Russia,  where  there  are  no  public 
schoob,  and  where  the  boy  is  consequently 
shut  up  within  the  confines  of  Hebraic  edu- 
cation. In  America,  the  "  chaider  "  assumes 
a  position  entirely  subordinate.  Compelled 
by  law  to  go  to  the  American  public  school, 
the  boy  can  attend  "chaider"  only  before 
the  public  school  opens  in  the  morning  or 
after  it  closes  in  the  afternoon.  At  such 
times  the  Hebrew  teacher,  who  dresses  in  a 
long  black  coat  and  outlandish  tall  hat,  and 
commonly  sjieaks  no  English,  visits  the  hoy 
at  home,  or  the  boy  goes  to  a  neighboring 
'*  chaider." 

The  boy's  contempt  for  the  "chaider's" 

teaching  coiik's  the  more  easily  because  he 
rarely  understands  his  Hebrew  lessons  to  the 
full.  His  real  language  is  English,  the 
teacher's  is  commonly  the  Yiddish  jargon, 
and  the  language  to  be  learned  is  Hebrew. 
The  problem  before  him  is  consequentlv  tlie 
strangely  difficult  one  of  learning  Hebrew, 
a  tongue  unknown  to  him,  through  a  transla- 
tion into  Yiddish,  a  language  of  growing 
unfamiliarity,  which,  on  account  of  its  poor 
dialectic  character,  is  an  inadequate  vehicle 
of  thought. 

The  orthodox  parents  begin  to  see  that  the 
boy,  in  order  to  "get  along"  in  the  New  World, 
must  receive  a  Gentile  training.  Instead  of 
hoping  to  make  a  rabbi  of  him,  they  reluctantly 
consent  to  his  becoming  an  American  business 
man,  or,  still  better,  an  American  doctor  or 
lawyer.  The  Hebrew  teacher,  less  convinced 
of  the  usefulness  and  importance  uf  his  work, 


is  in  this  country  more  simply  commercial  and 
less  disinterested  than  abroad;  a  man  gener* 
ally,  too,  of  less  scholarship  as  well  as  of  less 

devotion. 

The  growing  sense  of  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  to  the  Hebraic  part  of  his 

environment  extends  itself  soon  to  the  home. 
He  learns  to  feel  that  he  is  greatly  superior 
to  his  parents.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
two  sets  of  influences,  that  of  the  home  be- 
comes less  and  less  effective.  He  runs  away 
from  the  supi)er  table  to  join  hi.s  2;ang  on  the 
Bowery,  where  he  is  quick  to  pick  up  the  very 
latest  slang;  where  his  talent  for  caricature 
is  developed  often  at  the  expense  of  bis  par- 
ents, his  race,  and  all  "  foreigners  "  ;  for  he  is 
an  Americati,  he  is  "the  people."  and  like 
his  glorious  countrymen  in  general,  he  is 
quick  to  ridicule  the  stranger.  He  laughs  at 
the  foreign  Jew  with  as  much  heartiness  as 
at  the  "dago";  for  he  feels  that  he  himself 
is  almost  as  remote  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other. 

"Why  don't  you  say  your  evening  prayer, 

my  son.'"  asks  his  mother,  in  Yiddish. 

*'  Ah,  what  yer  givin'  us  !  "  replies,  in  Eng- 
lish, the  little  American-Israelite  as  he  makes 
a  bee-line  for  the  street 

The  boys  not  only  talk  together  of  picnics.of 
the  crimes  of  which  they  read  in  American 
newspapers,  of  prize-fights,  of  budding  business 
propositions,  but  they  gradually  quit  going 
to  synagogue,  give  up  "chaider"  promptly 
when  they  are  thirteen  years  old.  avoid  the 
N'iiiclish  theatres,  seek  the  u]>  town  ]^1acc-s  of 
amusement,  dress  in  the  latest  America  a  fash- 
ion, and  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  right  thing 
in  neckties.  They  even  refuse  sometimes 
to  be  present  at  supper  on  Frida\  e\  eniiigs. 
Then,  indeed,  the  sway  of  the  old  people  is 
broken. 

"  Amerikane  Kinder,  Amerikane  Kinder!  *' 

wails  the  old  father,  shaking  his  head.  The 
trend  of  thiiv^s  is  indeed  too  stroni;  for  the 
old  man  ot  the  eternal  Talmud  and  ccrcmony. 

An  important  circumstance  in  helping  to 
determine  theboy's  attitude  toward  his  father 
is  the  tendency  to  reverse  the  ordinary  and 
normal  educational  and  economical  relations 
existing  between  father  and  sons.  In  Russia 
the  father  gives  the  son  an  education  and  sup- 
ports him  until  his  marriage,  and  often  after- 
ward, until  the  young  man  is  able  to  take  care 
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of  his  wife  and  children.  The  father  is,  there- 
fore, the  head  of  the  house  in  reality.  But  in 
the  New  World  the  boy  cotJtributes  very  early 
to  the  family's  support.  The  father  is,  in  this 
country,  less  able  to  make  an  economical  place 
for  himself  than  is  the  son.  The  little  fellow 
sells  papers,  blacks  boots,  and  becomes  a 
street  merchant  on  a  small  scale.  He  speaks 
English,  and  his  ]»arents  do  not.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  the  father  to  respect  the  son. 

There  is  many  a  huge  building  on  Hroadway 
which  is  the  external  sign  (with  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  tenant  emblazoned  on  some  ex- 
tended surface)  of  the  energy  and  indepen- 
dence of  some  ignorant  little  Russian  Jew, 
the  son  of  a  push-cart  peddler  or  sweat-shop 
worker,  who  l)egan  his  business  career  on  the 
sidewalks,  continued  it  by  peddling  in  New 
Jersey  or  on  Long  Island  until  he  c«)uld  open 
a  .small  basement  st«)re  on  Hester  Street, 
ending  perhaps  as  a  rich  merchant  on  Hroad- 
way. The  little  fellt>w  who  .starts  out  on  this 
laborious  climb  is  a  model  of  industry  and 
temperance.  His  only  recreation,  outside  of 
business,  which  for  him  is  a  pleasure  in  itself. 


is  to  indulge  in  some  simple  pastime  which 
generally  is  calculated  to  teach  him  some- 
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thing.  On  Friday  or  Saturday  afternoon 
he  is  likely,  for  instance,  to  take  a  long  walk 
to  the  park,  where  he  is  seen  keenly  inspect- 
ing the  animals  and  perhaps  boasting  of  his 
knowledge  about  them.  He  is  an  acquisitive 
little  fellow,  and  seldom  enjoys  himself  unless 
he  feels  that  he  is  adding  to  his  figurative  or 
literal  stock. 

The  cloak  and  umbrella  business  in  New 
York  is  rapidly  being  almost  monopolized  by 
the  Jews  who  began  in  the  Ghetto ;  and  they 
are  also  very  large  clothing  merchants. 
Higher,  however,  than  a  considerable  mer- 
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chant  in  the  world  of  bu.siness  the  little 
Ghetto  boy,  born  in  a  patriarchal  Jewish 
home,  has  not  yet  attained.  The  Jews  who 
as  bankers,  brokers,  and  speculators  on  Wall 
Street  control  millions  never  have  been 
Ghetto  Jew.s.  They  came  from  Germany, 
where  conditions  are  very  different  from 
what  they  are  in  Rus.sia,  Galicia,  and  Rou- 
mania,  and  where,  through  the  comj^aratively 
liberal  education  of  a  secular  character  which 
they  were  able  to  obtain,  they  were  already 
beginning  to  have  a  national  life  outside 
of  the  Jewish  traditions.  Then,  too.  the.se 
Jews  who  are  now  prominent  in  Wall  Street, 
have  been  in  this  country  much  longer  than 
their  Russian  brethren.   They  are  frequently 
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the  sons  of  Germans  who  in  the  last  gen- 
eration attained  commercial  rank.  If  they 
were  born  abroad,  they  came  many  years 
before  the  Russian  immigration  began  and 
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before  the  American  Ghetto  existed,  and  have 
consequently  become  thoroughly  identified 
with  American  life.  Some  of  them  began, 
indeed,  as  peddlers  on  a  very  small  scale, 
travelled,  as  was  more  the  habit  with  them 
then  than  now,  all  over  the  country,  and  rose 
by  small  degrees  to  the  position  of  great 
financial  operators.  Hut  they  became  so  only 
by  growing  to  feel  very  intimately  the  spirit 
of  American  enteri)rise  which  enables  a  man 
to  carry  on  the  boldest  operation  in  a  calm 
spirit. 

To  this  boldness  the  son  of  the  orthtxlox 
parents  of  our  Ghetto  has  not  yet  attained. 
Coming  from  the  cramped  "quarter,"  with 
still  a  tinge  of  the  i)atriarchal  Jew  in  his 
blood,  not  yet  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  American  "  plunger,"  he 
is  a  little  hesitant,  though  very  keen,  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  The  conservatism  instilled  in 
him  by  the  pious  old  "  greenhorn,"  his  father, 
is  a  limitation  to  his  American  "  nerve."  He 
likes  to  deal  in  ponderable  gotxis,  to  be  able 
to  touch  and  handle  his  wares,  to  have  them 
before  his  eyes.  In  the  next  generation,  when 
in  business  matters  also  he  will  be  an  instruc- 
tive American,  he  will  become  as  big  a  finau- 
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cial  speculator  as  any  of  them,  but  at  present 
he  is  pretty  well  content  with  his  growing 
business  on  Broadway  and  his  fine  residence 
up-towti. 

Although  as  compared  with  the  American 
or  German-Jew  financier  who  does  not  turn 
a  hair  at  the  gain  or  loss  of  a  million,  and  who 
in  personal  manner  maintains  a  phlegmatic, 
Napoleonic  calm  which  is  almost  the  most 
impressive  thing  in  the  world  to  an  ordinary 
man,  the  young  fellow  of  the  Ghetto  seems 
a  hesitant  little  "dickerer,"  yet,  of  course,  he 
is  a  rising  business  man,  and  as  compared  to 
the  world  from  which  he  has  emerged,  a  very 
tremendous  thing  indeed.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  progressive  merchant, 
while  yet  a  child,  acquires  a  self-sufficiency, 
an  independence,  and  sometimes  an  arro- 
gance which  not  unnaturally,  at  least  in  form, 
is  extended  even  toward  his  parents. 

If  this  boy  were  able  entirely  to  forget  his 
origin,  to  cast  off  the  ethical  and  religious 
influences  which  are  his  birthright,  there 
would  be  no  serious  struggle  in  his  soul,  and 
he  would  not  repre.sent  a  peculiar  element  in 
our  society.  He  would  be  like  any  other 
practical,  ambitious,  rather  worldly  American 
boy.  The  struggle  is  strong  because  the 
boy's  nature,  at  once  religious  and  suscepti- 
ble, is  strongly  appealed  to  by  both  the  old 
and  new.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  charm  of  his  American  envi- 
ronment with  its  practical  and  national  oppor- 
tunities, he  has  still  a  deep  love  for  his  race 
and  the  old  things.  He  is  aware  and  rather 
a.shamed  of  the  limitations  of  his  parents. 
He  feels  that  the  tretid  and  weight  of  things 
are  against  them,  that  they  are  in  a  minority, 
but  yet  in  a  real  way  the  old  people  remain 
his  conscience,  the  visible  representatives  of 
a  moral  and  religious  tradition  by  which  the 
boy  may  regulate  his  inner  life. 

The  attitude  of  such  a  boy  toward  his 
father  and  mother  is  sympathetically  de- 
scribed by  Ur.  HIanslein,  ]>rincipal  of  the 
Educational  Alliance:  — 

"  Not  knowing  that  I  speak  Yiddish,  the  boy 
often  acts  as  interpreter  between  ine  and  his  exclu- 
sively Yiddish-s|)eaking  father  ami  mother.  He 
always  shows  a  great  fear  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  his  parents  and  tries  to  show  them  in  the  best 
light.  When  he  translates,  he  shows,  in  his  manner, 
great  affection  and  tenderness  toward  these  people 
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whom  he  feels  he  is  protecting  ;  he  not  merely  turns 
their  V'iddish  into  good  Knglish,  but  modifies  the 
substance  of  what  they  say  in  order  to  make  them 
appear  presentable,  less  outlandish  an<l  tpieer. 
He  also  shows  cleverness  in  translating  for  his 
parents  what  I  say  in  Knglish.  When  he  finds  that 
I  can  speak  Yiddish  and  therefore  can  converse 
heart  to  heart  with  the  old  people,  he  is  delighted. 
His  fat.e  beams,  and  he  cxpres-ses  in  every  way  that 
deep  pleasure  which  a  jjerson  takes  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  honored  prot^g^s." 

The  third  considerable  influence  in  tfie  life 
of  the  Ghetto  boy  is  that  of  the  .socialists.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  least 
important  of  the  three  in  its  effect  on  his 
character. 

Socialism  as  it  is  ai;itated  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  consists  in  a  wholesale  rejection, 
often  founded  on  a  misunderstandinj;,  «>f  both 
American  and  Hebraic  ideals.  The  socialists 
harp  monotonously  on  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  injustice  of  classes,  and 
on  that  school  of  literature,  the  Russian,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  stronu;ly 
anarchistic  and  reactionary  impulse. 

The  natural  effects  on  the  boy  are  two:  a 
tendency  to  look  with  distrust  at  the  genu- 


inely American  life  about  him,  and  to  reject 
the  old  implicit  piety. 

The  ideal  situation  for  this  young  Jew 
would  be  that  where  he  could  become  an 
integral  part  of  American  life  without  losing 
the  seriousness  of  nature  developed  by 
Hebraic  tradition  and  education.  At  present 
he  feels  a  conflict  between  these  two  influ- 
ences: his  youthful  ardor  and  ambition  lead 
him  to  prefer  the  progressive,  if  chaotic  and 
uncentred,  American  life ;  but  his  conscience 
does  not  allow  him  entire  |)eace  in  a  situation 
which  involves  a  chasm  between  him  and  his 
parents  and  their  ideals.  If  he  could  find 
along  the  line  of  his  nu)re  e.xciting  interests 
—  the  American  —  something  that  would  fill 
the  deeper  need  of  his  nature,  his  problem 
would  receive  a  happy  solution. 

At  i)rcsent.  however,  the  powers  that  make 
for  the  desired  synthesis  of  the  old  and  the 
new  are  fragmetitary  and  unim]M)rtant.  They 
consist  largely  in  more  or  less  charitable  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  University  Settlement, 
the  l-^ducational  .Alliance,  and  those  free 
Hebrew  .schools  which  are  carried  on  with 
definite  reference  tt>  the  boy  as  an  American 
citizen.     The  latter  differ  from  the  "  chai- 
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ders "  ill  several  res|)octs.    The  important 
difference  is  that  these  schools  arc  better 
organized,  have  better  teachers,  and  have  as 
a  conscious  end  the  supplementing;  of  the 
boy's  common  school  education.     The  at- 
tempt is  to  add  to  the  boy's  secular  training; 
an  ethical  and  religious  training  through  the 
intelligent  study  of  the  - 
Hible.      It   is  thought 
that    an  acquaintance 
with  the  old  literature 
of  the  Jews  is  calculated 
to  deepen  and  spiritual- 
ize the  boy's  nature. 

The  Educational  Alli- 
ance is  a  still  better 
organized  and  more 
intelligent  institution, 
having  much  more  the 
same  purjwse  in  view 
as  the  best  Hebrew 
schools.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  combine 
the  American  and  He- 
brew elements,  reconcile 
fathers  and  sons  by 
making  the  former  more 
American  and  the  latter 
more  Hebraic,  and  in 
that  way  imi)rove  the 
home  life  of  the  cpiarter. 
With  the  character  of 
the  University  Settle- 
ment nearly  everybody 
is  familiar.  It  falls  in 
line  with  Anglo-Saxon 
charitable  institutions, 
forms  classes,  improves 
the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  acts  as  an  ethi- 
cal agent.    Hut  though 

such  institutions  may  do  a  great  deal  of  g<)od, 
thev  are  yet  too  fragmentary  and  external, 
are  too  little  a  vital  growth  from  the  con- 
ditions, to  supply  the  demand  for  a  serious 
life  which  at  the  same  time  shall  be  American. 

But  the  Ghetto  boy  is  making  use  of  his 
heterogeneous  opportunities  with  the  great- 
est energy  and  ambition.  The  public  schools 
are  filled  with  little  Jews  ;  the  night  schools  of 
the  east  side  are  practically  used  by  no  other 
race.  City  College.  New  York  I'niversity, 
and   Columbia    Universitv   are  graduating 


Russian  Jews  in  numbers  rapidly  increasing. 
Many  lawyers,  indeed,  children  of  patriarchal 
Jews,  have  very  large  practices  already,  and 
some  of  them  belong  to  .solid  firms  on  Wall 
Street;  although  as  tt)  business  and  financial 
matters  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the 
most  spectacular  height.     Then  there  are 

innumerable  boys'  de- 
bating clubs,  ethical 
clubs,  and  literary  clubs 
in  the  east  side ;  alto- 
gether there  is  an  ex- 
citement in  ideas  and 
an  enthusiastic  energ)* 
for  acquiring  knowledge 
which  has  an  interesting 
analogy  to  the  hope- 
fulness and  acquisitive 
desire  of  the  early 
Renais.sance.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that 
the  young  Hebrew  turns 
naturally  to  trade.  He 
turns  his  energy  to 
whatever  offers  the 
be.st  opportunities  for 
broader  life  and  success. 
Other  things  besides 
business  are  open  to  him 
in  this  country,  and  he 
is  improving  his  chance 
for  the  higher  education 
as  devotedly  as  he  has 
improved  his  opportuni- 
ties for  success  in  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  a  small 
number  of  young  Jews 
who  have  already  at- 
tained a  synthesis  not 
lacking  in  the  ideal. 
I  know  a  young  artist,  a  boy  born  in  the 
(ihetto,  who  began  his  conscious  American 
life  with  contempt  for  the  old  things,  but 
who  with  growing  culture  has  learned  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  the  traditions  and 
faith  of  his  race.  He  puts  into  his  paintings 
of  the  types  of  liester  Street  an  imaginative, 
almost  religious,  idealism,  and  his  artistic 
sympathy  seems  to  extend  particularly  to 
the  old  people.  He  is  reconciled  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father  without  ceasing  to  be  an 
American.    And  there  are  many  more. 
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HARNESSING  THE  SUN 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SOLAk  MOTOR  SKT  I  I'  IN  CALIFORNIA  —  IT 
PUMPS  WATER,  AM)  ITS  I-OWKR  MAY  BE  USED  TO  WATER  THE 
DESERT— I"OSSIBILITIi:S  OF  A  RF:V0LUTI<  >N  IN  MOTIVE  PoWER 

RV 

r.  R.  MILLARD 


WUV  should  we  burn  costly,  hard- 
delved  coal  in  power-houses,  when 
we  can  hitch  our  trollev  cars  to  the 
sun  and  have  them  propelled  for  the  asking  ? 
But  how  to  hitch  them  —  that  has  been 
the  problem  with  which  scientific  men  have 
wrestled  for  years.  Now  it  has  been  solved, 
and  the  principle  of  the  inventit)n,  like  the 
principle  of  all  great  inventions,  is  exceed- 
ingly simple.  If  you  take  a  sun-glass  and  a 
toy -engine,  and  can  get  sufficient  heat  at  the 
focal  point  of  the  sun's  rays  below  the  glass 
to  make  the  water  bubble  in  the  tiny  boiler, 
you  will  have  steam  and  presently  power. 
This  has  now  been  done  by  the  new  solar 
motor. 

The  motor  is  in  successful  operation, 
working  a  fifteen-horse-power  engine,  at  the 
Ostrich  Farm  at  Pasadena,  Cal. ;  and  it  is 
used  to  jjump  water.  It  lifts  fourteen  hun- 
dred gallons  a  minute. 

The  solar  motor  may  be  likened  to  an 
enormous,  open  umbrella,  with  a  part  of  the 
top  cut  off,  and  set  at  an  angle  to  catch  the 


sunshine  on  its  many  mirrors  and  to  reflect 
it  upon  the  long  slim  boiler,  set  in  the  centre 
like  the  handle  of  the  umbrella. 

From  the  boiler  the  steam  is  conducted 
in  pipes  to  a  compound  engine  operating  a 
centrifugal  pump.  There  is  little  manual 
work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
chine. To  turn  a  crank  and  to  clean  it  now 
and  then  is  all  that  it  requires.  It  is  thirty- 
five  feet  from  the  uppermost  j)art  of  the  rim 
of  the  umbrella  to  the  ground,  which  distance 
nearly  represents  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
circle.  There  are  i!i  the  reflector  eighteen 
hundred  glass  mirrors,  each  about  three  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  long.  Supporting  the  u|>per 
part  of  the  umbrella,  which  is  heavily  ribbed 
with  .steel,  is  a  tall  iron  framework,  like  that 
set  up  for  windmilKs,  and  under  the  bottom  is 
an  equatorial  mounting,  .something  like  that 
u.sed  with  large  telescopes.  The  solar  motor  is 
automatically  balanced,  the  weight  resting  on 
roller  bearings,  so  that  only  a  few  pounds  of 
hand  pressvirti  ^'"i^  required  to  turn  it  in  any 
way  that  j-j-vaV  be  desired.   When  the  operator 
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wishes  to  get  up  steam,  he  turns  a  crank  and 
swings  the  reflector  into  focus,  guided  by  an 
indicator.  When  the  focus  is  once  obtained, 
the  great  umbrella,  like  a  sunflower,  auto- 
matically keeps  its  shining  face  towards  the 
sun.  Here,  too,  the  inventors  have  learned 
a  lesson  from  the  astronomers,  for  a  common 
clock  is  made  t«)  do  duty  as  a  regulator. 
At  first  the  morning  dew  is  seen  slowly  to 


IXSIDE  TMK  KK.I  t.KCTOR. 
Shawini:  part  uf  ihr  tiiljuUr  huilcr. 


ascend  in  a  wreath  i^^  vapor  from  the  gigantic 
mouth.  Then  the  bright  glasses  glitter  in  the 
sun,  and  the  heat-lines  begin  to  quiver  inside 
the  circle,  the  greatest  commotion  being  about 
the  long,  black  boiler,  which,  as  the  intensity 
of  the  focussed  rays  increases,  begins  to  glis- 
ten, so  that  in  any  photograph  taken  of  the 
machine,  the  boiler  is  shown  almost  as  pure 
white.  Within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  turning 
the  crank  and  getting  the  focus  (if  no  clouds 
ititervene  to  throw  shadows  into  the  reflector) 
there  is  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  escape  valve. 
The  engineer  moves  the  throttle,  there  is  a 
succession  of  hisses  from  the  umbrella-handle, 
a  '*  clank-dank-clankety-clank  !  "  and  the  sun 
is  drawing  water  in  a  way  of  which  he  little 
dreamed  a  few  months  ago. 

Once  started,  the  machine  runs  all  day 
without  any  attention  whatever.  The  man  in 
charge  may  hoe  his  garden,  or  read  his  novel, 
or  eat  oranges,  or  go  to  sleep.  The  machine 
oils  itself.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  boiler 
is  regulated  automatically,  as  is  also  the  steam 
pressure,  and  there  can  be  no  e.xplosion.  The 
motor  can  be  left  alone  and  will  run  until  the 
sini  gets  so  low  that  there  is  no  more  heat. 
Then  it  will  stop,  rest  over  night ;  and  all 
that  is  needed  to  start  it  when  the  radiant 
energy  again  asserts  itself  is  the  twist  of  a 
couple  of  handles. 

The  machinery  was  made  in  Ho.ston,  and 
.southern  California,  the  land  of  almost  perpet- 
ual sunshine,  was  selected  as  the  best  place 
to  give  the  motor  its  first  i)ractical  trial.  The 
successful  motor  is  the  result  of  nearly  ten 
years'  experimental  work  and  of  a  very 
considerable  outlay  of  money.  Device  after 
device  was  made  and  rejected.  A  model  wa.s 
built  and  set  up  in  Denver  a  year  ago,  and  its 
feeble  workings  convinced  the  promoters  of 
the  plan  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  success. 

It  is  now  thought  that  solar  mot«irs  will 
before  long  be  seen  all  over  the  desert  as 
thick  as  wind-mills  in  Holland  a!id  that  they 
will  make  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  — 
a  phra.se  that  literally  represents  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  machine;  for  windmills  will 
run  only  so  long  as  the  wind  blows,  and  ft»r 
weeks  at  a  time  on  the  desert  there  is  m> 
wind;  but  the  sun  shines  nine  days  out  of  the 
ten  upon  the  great,  waste  land,  where  oranges 
may  be  growing,  lemons  yellowing,  and  grajnis 
l)urpling,  under  the  glare  of  sun  which,  while 
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it  ripens  the  fruits  will  also  water  and  nourish 
them. 

Cheap  power  means  cheap  homes  in  the 
arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  —  homes  for 
millions  of  men  where  there  are  now  only 
hundreds.    Coal  is  exceedingly  expensive,  and 


there  is  little  wood  to  be  had.  If  the  sun- 
motor  will  pump  water,  it  will  also  grind 
grain  and  saw  lumber  and  run  electric  cars. 
In  Central  California,  in  a  section  where  there 
is  a  large  strt:''^""'  of  water  available  for  supply- 
ing powcf  the  promoters  of  an  electric  enter- 
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prise  are  hesitating  about  the  outlay  of  a 
Ivrgp  sum  of  moaey  in  building  a  dam  and 
are  thinking  of  using  solar  motors,  because 
the  initial  expense  would  be  only  half  the 

cost  of  the  dam. 

in  any  land  of  long  sunlight  there  need  be 
no  stop  over  night  of  the  machinery  run  by 
solar  motors;  for  the  storage  of  electric  power 
by  the  machine  is  i^nvmised  by  engineers. 

Of  the  many  former  and  unsuccessful 
devices  to  utilize  the  sun's  heat  for  power,— 
aside  from  the  mere  toys  of  tinkering  inventors 
—  l-'ricsson's  is  tlic  most  famous.  The  mind 
that  modelled  the  Monitor  gave  years  to  this 
problem.  But  Ericsson's  sun-motor  was  not 
successful  Other  mechanically  minded  men 
tried  vainly  to  trap  sunbeams  and  make  them 
work  for  a  living,  but  they  danced  through 


all  the  meshes  of  the  strange  nets  spread  lor 
them  by  eager  hands.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  wrote  sixteen 

years  ago :  — 

"  Future  ages  may  see  the  seat  of  empire  trans- 
ferred to  r^ons  of  the  earth  now  barren  and  deso> 
lated  under  intense  solar  heat  —  countries  whidi, 

for  that  very  r;iiise,  will  not  improliably  become 
the  seat  of  mechanical  and  thence  political  power. 
Whoever  finds  the  way  to  make  industrially  usefbl 
the  \- i>t  sun-power  now  wasted  on  the  deserts  of 
North  Africa  or  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  will 
effect  a  greater  change  in  men's  affairs  than  any 
conqueror  in  history  has  done;  for  he  will  once 
more  pcoj)lc  those  waste  plares  with  the  life  that 
swarmed  there  in  the  best  days  of  Carthage  aiul 
of  old  Hgypt,  but  under  another  civilization,  where 
man  shall  no  longer  worship  the  sun  as  a  God,  but 
shall  have  learned  to  make  it  his  servant." 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  INSULARITY 


THK  QUALITY  THAT  MADE  (.RKAT  HKIIAIN  GREAT  BUI 
WHICH  UNDER  MODERN  CONDITIONS  IS  J'KEVENTING  GROWTH 

—  AN   INTERESTING   STUDY  OF   HIS    COUNTRYMEN   BY  AN 

ENC.I.ISH   WRITER— THE  NKFD  OF   A  N  \  ITONAL  AWAKENING 

—  WILL    ENGLAND    LOSE    HKK    ajNLMERCIAL  SUPREMACY? 

T.  SHARPER  KiNOVVLSON 


THERE  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
Hngland  when  insularity  was  one  of 
its  ihicfcst  blessings:  a  blessinfi 
which  conspired  with  other  circunislanccs 
to  produce  a  sturdy  type  of  character  and 
to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  the  dominating 
power  of  certain  European  forces.  For  many 
centuries  I'lii^lish  insidarity  has  been  a  story 
of  much  gain  and  little  loss ;  but  since  Amer- 
ica began  to  take  a  large  share  in  the  world's 
work,  the  l(»^s  Ikis  been  much  more  evident 
than  the  K;iiti.  \\  hilst  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  dealing  with  that  incriminating  fact  of 
geography  which  compelled  them  to  have 
frontiers,  England  got  far  ahead  of  her  com- 
petitors in  the  cnmmcrcial  race.  But  Europe 
became  more  cautious  in  matters  of  war;  a 
trade  era  began  to  assert  itself  among  conti- 
nental peoples,  with  the  result  that  the  bu^y 
German  has  won  a  success  that  is  now  a 
proverb.    Meanwhile  the  American  had  been 


sleeplessly  active,  and  he  is  invading  every 
market  with  success.   This  is  the  story  oif 

I'-ngland's  loss ;  and  so  little  does  insulnritv 

count  as  a  benefit  nowadays,  that  tlic  Ameri- 
can millionaire  takes  pity  on  the  crowded 

nature  of  London  streets,  and  undertakes  to 
make  locomotion  more  rapid  and  comfortable 
by  the  subterranean  twopenny  tube. 

A  COMMERCIAL  PHARISAISM 

But  EnL;lishn)en  are  commercial  PharisecSp 
and  are  blind  to  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  before  their  very  eyes.  They  wear 
their  phylacteries  with  complacent  self-right- 
eousness, and  on  them  are  written  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  glories  of  the  English  people, 
the  last  item  being  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  Empire's  ship- 
ping is  14,261,254  tons,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  world.  The  fact  is,  I->ngti$h 
commerce  has  become  a  creed  in  which  we 
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are  taught  to  believe,  and  not  a  struggle  in 

which  we  must  take  a  part ;  consequently, 
insularity,  for  so  Inn^,^  the  cause  of  England's 
progress,  seems  likely  to  become  the  cause  of 
England's  decline. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  whole,  my 
corintrymen  do  not  realizt'  the  importance  of 
the  commercial  war  which  every  day  is  grow- 
ing more  serious.  True,  there  are  a  few  men 
who  sound  the  note  of  alarm ;  and  there  are 
certain  newspapers  which  are  alive  to  all  the 
dangers  of  foreign  competition.  For  instance, 
Lord  Rosebery  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out 
the  need  of  superior  technical  and  commercial 
training.  Mr.  Goschen,  too,  is  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  all  modern  commercial  movements. 
We  have  papers  like  the  Daily  Mail  which 
is  alert  to  announce  new  facts  respecting 
losses  and  gains  in  trade,  and  among  weekly 
papers  Commercial  Intclligfttci'  makes  a  spe- 
cialty nf  commercial  maps,  provides  a  list  of 
tenders  wanted  for  home  and  abroad,  gives 
the  latest  consular  news,  and  furthers  the 
work  of  travellers. 

Now  all  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  but  it 
is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  states- 
man should  make  a  speech  and  a  newspaper 
publish  an  article ;  what  is  needed  is  a  national 
awakening.  Hritish  consuls  do  their  duty  in 
an  exemplary  fashion,  and  urge  traders  to 
supply  a  cheaper  class  of  goods,  to  pack 
them  well,  and  to  be  content  with  a  small 
order  at  first ;  they  urge  them  to  send  trav- 
ellers who  are  linguists  and  who  will  sttidv 
a  customer's  wishes.  But  what  if  the  British 
manufacturer  is  so  incurably  insular  that  he 
refuses  to  provide  for  a  cheaper  demand  and 
declines  to  alter  his  tnethod  of  ])acking  be- 
cause  it  paid  well  in  his  father's  time  and 
ought  to  pay  well  now?  What  if  he  insists 
upon  larger  orders  or  none  at  all  and  con- 
tinues to  send  travellers  who  cannot  conduct 
business  in  any  language  but  their  own  }  The 
leaders  of  thought  and  education  may  make 
their  speeches,  and  the  newspapers  ma)-  pu1> 
lish  their  articles,  and  the  consuls  issue  their 
reports,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  hold 
their  deliberations :  the  fact  remains,  England, 
as  a  whole,  is  asleep. 

r.OVF.RNMBNTAt.  INACTFVITV 

Will  the  Government  do  anything  .'  Let 
us  see.     It  has  sent  commercial  attacht's  to 


Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Constantinople,  and 

Vienna.  "  As  an  experiment,"  it  has  decided 
to  appoint  commercial  agents  in  Russia,  Swit- 
zerland, and  America.  This  sounds  like  an 
unwilling  concession  to  serious  facts  relating 
to  the  possible  decay  of  British  trade ;  per- 
haps it  signifies  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
merely  suggests  the  hopeless  incom[)ctency 
of  some  of  our  Government  departments. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Board  of  Trade  Intelligence 
Office,  located  at  50  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Apparently  there  is  but  one  room,  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  the  staff  consists  of  a  chief 
and  two  clerks.  Seemingly,  the  Government 
finds  ])()litical  emergencies  too  engrossing  to 
allow  much  margin  for  the  furtherance  of 
commerce. 

How  can  a  national  awakening  be  brought 

about.''  I  am  sure  it  will  never  spring  from 
within.  Such  a  supposition  is  altogether 
against  the  English  character.  You  may 
deluge  an  Englishman  with  statistics  about 
competition  in  trade,  but  he  will  smile  through 
it  all.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  Williams 
published  his  celebrated  book  "  Made  in  Ger- 
many." It  opened  the  eyes  of  a  good  many 
people  and  made  them  think,  but  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  it  accomplished  any 
actual  change  in  commercial  habits  ;  in  fact, 
the  chief  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  deepen 
the  national  aversion  to  the  Germans. 

BAD  KKSULTS  OF  NATIONAL  SUCC  l.SS 

This  stiff-necked  attitude  is  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  insularity,  but  it  is  Insularity's  ine\i« 
table  product.    Psychologically,  we  are  a 

people  with  old  ideas  and  a.ssociations.  We 
carry  a  load  of  history  and  precedent  on  our 
backs  and  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  burden. 
We  were  obliged  to  invent  an  original  loco- 
motive because  it  had  nothing  with  which 
compari.son  was  possible  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  building  of  a  railway  carriage,  we  felt 
compelled  to  construct  a  stage-coach  and  alter 
nothing  but  the  wheels.  Age  in  the  nation 
is  like  age  in  the  individual  —  it  precludes  the 
acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  prefers  to  fulfil 
an  ordered  routine.  Inertia,  complacency, 
self-satisfaction, — call  it  whatyou  will, — over- 
takes every  old  and  especially  ever}'  success- 
ful people.  England  has  prospered  and  lies 
back  in  calm  assurance  that  all  is  well.  Tell 
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one  of  her  citizens  that  we  depend  upon 
others  for  our  wheat  supply,  and  he  will  say 

that  most  of  it  is  carried  in  British  bottoms 
and  that  the  British  fleet  protects  the  Empire's 
commerce  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  He  cither 
caimot  or  will  not  conceive  of  a  state  of  things 
where  a  failure  in  foreign  crop^  or  a  crip- 
pling of  the  fleet  in  time  of  war,  might  place 
our  tight  little  island  in  great  straits. 

The  Brttisho'  hasbeoi  cradled  in  notions 
of  superiority,  and  vulnerability  is  an  idea 
that  does  not  often  occur  to  htm.  lie  has 
had  no  one  to  look  up  to  as  a  model :  in  war 
he  has  been  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  in 
the  arts  of  commerce  he  has  carried  all  before 
him ;  so  that  in  war  and  in  peace  he  took  a 
first  place  with  the  ease  that  is  born  of  intel- 
ligence and  energy.  He  can  produce  figures 
which  are  astounding ;  from  out  his  little  isle 
he  digs  more  coal  than  is  mined  in  the  vast 
territories  of  the  I'liitcd  States,  the  United 
States  grows  the  world's  cotton,  but  exports 
less  than  Great  Britain. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  pic> 
ture,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  British  intel- 
ligence to  say  that  Englishmen  are  ignorant 
of  the  facts.  They  know  what  the  frequency 
of  strikes  and  the  baneful  influences  of  trades 
unions  are  doing ;  it  is  no  news  to  them  that 
in  woollen  goods,  in  iron  and  steel,  in  machinery 
and  many  other  things,  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  vanquished  ;  what  I  complain  of  is 
not  the  lack  of  knowledge — though  that 
could  be  vastly  improved  ;  it  is  the  lack  of 
feeling :  foreign  competition  has  not  yet  been 
taken  to  heart. 

UUCK  OF  SERIOUSNESS  THE  IMFFICULTV* 

When,  therefore,  will  the  national  awaken- 
ing come?  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  come 
from  within,  so  tightly  are  we  gripped  by  the 
hand  of  insularity.  It  will  come  from  with- 
out when  England  has  been  beaten.  The 
Britisher  is  a  sportsman  pure  and  simple. 
He  likes  a  day's  shooting, — a  week's  much 
better, — and  when  he  returns  to  business  he 


continues  to  five  in  the  same  spirit.  He  plays 
to  win,  for  the  sport  there  is  in  it    A  writer 

in  T/te  Fortnightly  Rt  viciv  for  January'  said : 
"Our  weakness,  as  compared  with  our  great- 
est competitors  is  our  different  view  of  work. 
The  German,  with  his  thorough  intellectual 
interest  in  his  own  line,  takes  more  pleasure 
in  work  than  in  play.  The  Amerirnn  goes 
with  irresistible  vigor  into  both  work  and  play. 
But  the  average  Briton  thinks  far  more  of 
sport  than  of  his  job,  and  thinks  far  too  much 
of  sport  while  at  his  job  !"  Even  the  British 
soldier  is  not  e.xcmpt.  Officers  were  anxious 
to  go  to  South  Africa  in  order  to  see  the 
"fun,"  and  as  soon  as  a  battle  is  over  Tommy 
Atkins  likes  a  game  at  football ;  or,  if  he  be 
too  tired,  he  prefers  to  rest  until  the  next 
"sport"  among  the  kopjes  shall  begin.  This 
lack  of  seriousness  19  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
nuschief ,  and  is  in  itself  a  product  of  our  pros- 
perous insularity. 

But  when  the  nation  is  aroused  —  what  then } 
The  conditions  of  a  complex  civilization  are 
so  subtile  in  their  operation  that  one  hesitates 
to  hazard  a  prophecy.  The  creation  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  imports  ;  and  the  banding 
together  of  the  colonics  in  special  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  countzy  may  do  some- 
thing  to  stop  the  progress  of  declhi<^  but  my 
fear  is  that  commercial  supremacy  once  lost 
is  lost  forever. 

A  FRANK  FORECAST 

To  sum  up  :  The  outlook  to  a  candid  mind 
is  depressing.  An  Englishman  is  usuall)' 
candid,  but  it  candor  means  a  gloomy  outlook, 
it  offtods  his  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  spoils 
the  possibility  of  "sport."  We  have  the 
strange  paradox  that  "  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  geographical  peoples  is  the  least  cosmopol- 
itan in  sphrit'*  The  atmosphere  now  quivers 
with  many  uncertainties  as  between  nation 
and  nation  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  if  Great  Ikitain  continues  in  her  com- 
mercial slumbers,  the  sceptre  of  supremacy 
will  pass  to  the  New  World  in  the  West. 
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NO  spirit  of  prophecy  is  necessary  to 
foretell  from  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  in  England  that  the 
first  great  political  batde  of  the  new  reign 
will  be  waged  over  the  methods  for  protect- 
ing the  home  market  from  outside  competi- 
tors, and  the  much  larger  schemes  of  securing 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  by  means  of  govern- 
mental aid  and  restrlctbns.  This  contest 
will  come  about  both  through  pubfic  need 
and  private  ambition. 

The  present  general  outcry  for  new  life 
and  new  methods  in  the  trade  world  seemsi 
to  any  one  who  has  studied  English  poHtica* 
like  but  another  special  providence  for  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  a 
long  time  his  chief  imperial  aim  has  been 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire  both  by  senti- 
mental and  material  bonds.  The  one  has 
been  proven  to  exist  in  an  almost  unhoped 
for  measure  in  the  pan  which  the  colonies 
have  borne  in  the  South  African  war.  And 
as  soon  as  the  difficulties  arising  therefrom 
are  cleared  away,  the  Pirmingham  statesman 
will  be  prepared  to  inaugurate  the  contest  of 
his  life  for  some  sort  of  imperial  eoltvereiu. 
By  it  he  will  win  or  lose  the  great  end  of 
his  ambition  -  the  premiership.  That  it  will 
be  a  battle  ro^'nl  only  those  who  know  how 
firmly  free-lradu  ideas  are  embedded  in  the 
conservative  British  mind  can  appreciate. 
As  necessity  is  ever  an  overwhelming  ally 
against  theory,  there  is  every  chance  of  the 
victory  to  the  protectionists. 

But  whatever  the  outcome,  the  whole  na- 
tion cannot  fail  to  be  more  thoroughly  aroused 
to  danger  than  it  has  been  by  the  present  dis- 
cussions.   Manufacturers  will  finally  under- 


stand the  need  of  closer  cooperation  with 
employees,  of  a  more  democratic  bearing  in 
their  relations  with  those  under  them.  Trade 
unionists  are  sure  to  awaken  to  tiie  injury 
dune  by  their  short-sighted  restrictions  on 
labor  and  its  output.  And,  most  important 
of  all,  it  will  take  just  such  a  noisy  movement 
as  a  great  general  election  to  arouse  the  Brit- 
ish workman  from  his  present  suicidal  indif- 
ference. Therefore,  whoever  wins  in  the 
fight,  and  whether  the  whole  British  empire 
is  to  be  hedged  in  with  a  protective  wall  or 
no^  there  wiU  surely  be  an  end  to  the  pleas- 
ant path  by  which  the  foreign  competitor 
now  has  free  access  to  the  markets  of  Greater 
Britain.  This  is  the  one  great  reason  why 
those  American  industries  desiring  a  foreign 
outlet  should  make  hay  in  the  present  sun* 
shine.  They  should  especially  beware  of  a 
dangerous  disposition  to  neglect  a  small  hut 
promising  foreign  trade,  built  up  with  difii- 
cttlty,  the  moment  the  demand  at  home  is 
large  enough  to  consume  their  output.  Neg- 
ligence of  this  sort  has  caused  several  repeti- 
tions of  the  first  battle  for  recognition,  sure 
to  be  more  costly  than  the  temporary  gain  at 
home.  The  American  producer  must  under- 
stand that  a  foreign  trade  is  like  any  other, 
and  cannot  be  put  down  and  taken  up  at  will. 
He  seems  determined  to  enter  the  markets  of 
the  world, — in  fact,  he  has  already  effected 
an  entrance  of  no  mean  proportions.  But  he 
has  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  political,  racial, 
and  trade  conditions,  lie  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  even  political  questions  at  home 
affect  this  foreign  ambition  of  his. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  trusts  in  American 
politics  of  late  years,  little  has  been  said  about 
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the  distinct  advantage  which  these  trade  com- 
binations enjoy  when  any  brarrh  nf  industry 
seeks  a  foreign  outlet.  The  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  the  way  of  the  individual 
manufacturer,  anxious  for  a  market  abroad, 
fall  much  more  easily  before  the  strength 
which  this  great  combination  is  able  to  wield. 

OUR  CONSULAR  SBRYICB 

There  have  also  been  frequent  attacks  upon 

the  United  States  consular  system,  which 
should  be  given  close  attention  by  the  pro- 
ducer. For  the  consul  is  his  direct  repre- 
sentative in  the  fweign  market  Many 
Americans,  with  dainty  social  inclinations, 
have  returned  from  European  sight-seeing 
much  horrified  at  what  they  call  the  low 
social  standing  of  our  consuls.  They  have 
been  quite  carried  away  by  the  dignity  of 
almost  diplomatic  exclusiveness,  which  sur- 
rounded the  British  Consul,  for  instance. 
Our  consul,  they  will  tell  you,  is  a  most  or- 
dinary person,  who,  perluipSt  lives  over  a 
shop,  and  who  associates  mainly  with  the 
tradespeople.  Most  of  the  people  who  join 
in  this  cry  do  not  really  know  the  difference 
between  a  legation  and  a  consulate,  and  will 
nearly  always  Speak  of  a  owsnl  as  a  diplo- 
mat There  are  many  reasons  for  a  perma- 
nent diplomatic  service  and  for  a  more 
generous  appropriation  for  its  support.  But 
whenever  the  consular  service  begins  to  be* 
lieve  that  it  is  too  good  to  associate  with 
tradespeople,  its  usefuhiess  will  end.  A  con- 
sul is  primarily  a  trade  representative,  and  all 
his  better  abHities  should  be  devoted  to  fur- 
thering his  country's  commerce.  The  slight- 
est investigation  into  foreign  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  show  that  other  governments  are 
calling  upon  their  consuls  to  imitate  ours. 
The  old  charge  that  the  American  consul 
was  only  a  sort  of  "public  drummer"  be- 
comes an  honor  when  one  sees  what  results 
he  has  achieved.  In  the  discussitjn  now  fill- 
ing the  English  press  on  the  entrance  of 
American  industries  into  the  British  market, 
one  finds  frequent  praise  for  the  American 
consul.  For  instance,  the  consul  at  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  Marshal  Halstead,  has  given  so 
much  study  to  the  furthering  of  American 
trade  in  England,  and  has  made  so  many  apt 
reports  on  the  subject,  that  he  is  constantly 
referred  to.    Indeed,  he  lacks  little,  if  any- 


thing, of  being  an  ideal  consul.  There  is  a 
good  story  from  Naples  which  tells  how  the 
British  Consul  in  evening  clothes  and  glitter- 
ing decorations  once  passed  his  American 
colleague  on  the  quay  almost  mobbed  by  a 
swarm  of  immigrants.  "  How  on  earth  can 
you  afford  to  do  such  dirty  work } "  asked 
the  Englishman.  The  reply  was,  "These 
people  are  to  be  American  citisens  one  day, 
and  I  am  determined  that  only  fit  ones  shall 
have  the  chance.    That's  why  I  am  here." 

Other  political  conditions  affecting  trade 
are  the  practical  uselessness  of  international 
patent  laws,  and  the  necessity  for  full  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  company  and  liability  laws  of 
the  country  where  business  is  to  be  done. 
The  former  never  prevent  the  most  open 
copying  of  foreign  inventions,  and  in  some 
countries,  notably  Germany,  there  is  scarcely 
a  pretension  of  their  observance.  There  is 
also  need  for  some  foreign  credit  agreement. 
American  buriness  men  will  miss  reports  like 
Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  and  at  the  same 
time  be  expected  to  extend  liberal  credit. 
Consuls  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  wisely, 
from  reporting  on  the  financial  standing  of 
any  dtisen  of  the  country  to  which  th^  are 
accredited. 

THE  AMERICAN  SALESMAN  IN  ENGLAND 

The  most  prominent  trait  of  character 
with  which  the  American  trader  in  Great 

Britain  has  to  deal  is  indolence.  To  any  one 
at  all  accustomed  to  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
American  life,  the  inordinately  slow  methods 
here  prevalent  are  exasperating  almost  to 
distraction.  Undoubtedly  the  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  it  But  a  rock-bound  con- 
servatism has  much  to  do  in  preventing 
possible  improvement  The  press  is  con- 
stantiy  defending  the  leisurely  life  of  English- 
men and  thanks  God  that  they  are  not  afflicted 
with  the  American  demon,  restlessness.  Yet 
in  the  same  papers,  in  adjoining  columns, 
will  be  lamente  over  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  in  securing  British  trade. 

The  American  salesman  must  remember 
that  he  has  only  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day 
in  which  to  do  business,  and  as  a  rule  it  will 
take  him  six  to  accomplish  what  might  be 
done  at  liorae  in  one.  Only  recently  one  of 
the  leading  evening  papers  had  a  serious 
leader  protesting  against  the  extension  of 
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underground  railways.  It  said  that  hurry 
was  not  everything  in  lite,  that  half  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  London  resulted  from 
the  absence  of  rush  and  turmoil,  and  that 
if  the  "tube"  builders  were  allowed  a  free 
hand,  they  would  soon  convert  the  city  into  a 
shrieking  American  pandemonium. 

DEMAND  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  GOODS 

On  the  other  hand,  with  this  great  national 
fault  ,i;o  many  corollary  virtues.  Trade  in 
Great  Britain  must  be  built  up  on  merit,  and 
this  is  something  which  many  American  ex- 
porters have  yet  to  learn.  It  il  quality 
alone  which  wins  here,  never  cheapness,  and 
seldom  novelty.  Customers  once  obtained 
are  very  constant  No  petty  cutting  in  prices 
will  lure  them  from  a  known  and  tried  pro- 
ducer. The  American  manufacture  to  win 
its  way  must  be  distinctly  better  than  its 
British  rival,  for  it  has  to  overcome,  besides,  a 
sort  of  dogged  patriotism.  The  word  im- 
ported "  has  iu>ne  of  the  sweet  sound  to  British 
cars  that  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  America. 
None  of  your  new-fangled  American  models 
for  Mr.  John  Bull,  if  you  please.  It  takes 
him  a  long  time  to  decide  that  the  Yankee 
can  make  a  better  article  than  he  can,  and 
while  the  sharp  commercial  traveller  is  busy 
telling  over  all  the  virtues  of  the  new  pattern, 
honest  old  John  is  busy  looking  for  its  vices. 
The  virtues  he  thinks  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  vices  are  going  to  make  the 
trouble. 

One  incident  that  came  to  my  knowledge 
will  illustrate  this.  An  American  commer- 
cial traveller  had  built  up  quite  a  trade  in  a 
certain  kind  of  fountain  pens,  a  sort  of  middle- 
class  article  more  or  less  out  of  date  in  the 
United  States.  For  thu  very  reason  it  was 
once  impossible  to  fill  an  order  for  five  hun- 
dred pens  from  one  of  his  oldest  and  best 
customers.  Rather  than  lose  the  custom,  he 
arranged  that  a  much  better  and  more  modem 
pen  should  be  shipped  in  place  of  the  kind 
ordered.  Judge  of  his  surprise  when  the 
dealer  refused  to  accept  them.  "  They  are 
much  better,  sir,  in  every  way,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  that  you 
get  them  at  the  cost  of  the  old  ones."  "  That 
may  all  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Ridl,  "but  the\- 
are  not  the  kind  I  ordered  nor  what  my 
customers  ask  for.   I  sell  what  they  want. 


and  am  not  in  the  educating  business."  The 
pens  had  to  be  sent  back  to  America. 

THINGS  AMERICANS  BlUST  AVOID 

It  has  been  very  plainly  demonstrated  that 
nothin*:^  so  injures  American  business  in  Eng- 
land as  undue  noise  made  about  any  particu- 
lar succMs.  English  patriotism  more  or  less 
resents  American  bragging.  And  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  agree  in  declaring  that 
the  less  said  about  what  is  done  in  certain 
lines,  the  better.  This  is  a  lesson  we  have  to 
learn  from  the  EngUsh  themselves.  They 
have  always  preserved  much  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion in  their  foreign  trade.  Silence  prevents 
animosities  and  leaves  rivals  in  ignorance. 
So  first  of  all  in  making  his  appearance  as 
a  world  trader  Brother  Jonathan  must  restrain 
his  talent  for  boasting. 

It  may  be  easily  learned  of  any  of  the 
industries  which  are  doing  a  good  English 
business  that  the  most  successful  method  of 
introducing  goods  into  the  English  market  is 
to  have  some  British  firm,  that  deals  in  simi- 
lar goods,  handle  the  merchandise,  while  an 
absolutely  independent  agent,  accountable 
only  to  his  chiefs  at  home,  builds  up  the 
trade.  This  method  is  rather  cost!)-,  for,  of 
course,  the  British  agents  re<iuire  a  commis- 
sion on  all  goods  handled,  and  the  salary  and 
the  expenses  of  the  agent  have  to  be  paid. 
But  a  good  British  custom  is  well  worth  all 
the  additional  cost.  Generally  the  cost  in 
some  measure  may  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  goods.  Any  industry  which  thrives  by 
cheapness  bad  better  stay  at  hfime.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  to  teach  Americans  seek- 
ing an  English  outlet  that  undue  cutting  of 
prices  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  dangerous. 
If  you  sell  your  product  for  two  shillings  less 
than  the  similar  English  article  is  sold  you 
may  make  the  sale.  If  you  offer  it  at  two 
pounds  less,  honest  John  at  once  concludes 
that  it  is  but  a  Yankee  gimcrack  and  is  worth- 
less. Even  the  famous  American  tiiree  dollar 
shoes,  which  stare  at  yon  from  shop  windows 
here,  are  sold  for  1 5s.  6d.,  nearly  four  dollars. 

It  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
American  firm  have  its  own  man  here.  The 
foreign  agent  cannot  be  trusted.  Either  he 
will  take  your  agency  in  order  to  secure  the 
market  for  his  own  product  while  holding 
hack  the  sales  of  yours,  or  he  wOl  take  advan- 
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tage  of  loose  patent  laws,  particularly  on  the 

continent,  to  copy  your  article  in  nearly  every 
particular  and  flood  the  market  against  you. 
As  our  foreign  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it 
may  be  called  the  age  of  the  drummer,  for  the 
drummer  is  but  the  nurse  of  an  infant  traffic. 
As  ?;oon  as  it  is  firmly  established  his  use- 
fulness disappears,  just  as  it  has  done  so 
noticeably  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  jobber  is  all  very  well  where 
there  is  a  steady  demand,  but  he  will  never 
create  new  demands  or  discover  new  customers. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  United  States 
Consul  at  Bordeaux,  puts  the  matter  plainly 
when  he  says :  — 

"  Our  foreign  trade  is  a  new  thing  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  especially  the  man- 
ufacturers, that  it  must  be  pushed.  Thoulontb.  of 
them  are  determined  to  get  a  foothold  on  foreign 
soil.  But  most  of  them  hunt  at  long  rangp.  They 
send  advertising  matter  printed  in  English  to  a  con- 
sul in  a  city  where  not  one  in  a  tiioosaiid  reads  Eng- 
lish, and  perhaps  none  of  the  consumers  they  wish 
to  reach ;  ask  the  consul  a  score  of  impossible 
questions  and  request  a  list  of  addresses  of  dealers 
in  their  line.  They  get  the  addresses  desired,  send 
to  each  dealer  more  advertising  matter  in  Knplish 
and  perhaps  write  to  them,  giving  them  a  full  history 
of  their  establishments  and  how  they  wish  to  sell 
£o.b.at  New  York,  cash  at  ten  days,  sight  draft  with 
B/I.  attached.  The  would-be  exporter  fails  to  get 
a  foreign  trade  simply  because  he  deser\-e3  to  fail. 
Trade  once  secured  may  be  held  without  the 
dnunnier,  bnt  the  travelling  salesman  is  the  only 
agency  that  can  secure  and  develop  a  profttable 
foreign  trade.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  immense 
increase  in  German  commerce  since  1875.  Every 
country  of  the  world  and  all  the  islands  of  the  seas 
are  full  of  the  imperturbable,  good-natured,  and 
persistent  German  drummers." 

THINGS  AMERICANS  MUST  KNOW 

The  American  exporter  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  all  of  chance  of  traflfic  which  may 
favor  his  ends.  The  2:reat  constimption  in 
England  of  coke  from  the  Southern  states 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  accept- 
able ballast  for  the  cotton-laden  ships  which 
come  directly  from  Southern  cottonfitdds  to 
the  English  factories.  In  many  markets  he 
has  a  freight  advantage  over  his  English 
rivals.  He  must  also  be  ready  to  meet  all 
manner  of  criticisms  of  his  wares  and  be  sure 
that  the  wares  are  able  to  withstand  them. 
The  American  built  locomotives  now  in  use  on 


certain  British  railways  are  under  a  constant 

fire  of  criticism. 

Ignorance  of  local  laws  in  the  country  of 
export  often  causes  disastrous  results.  For 
instance,  an  American  gun  factory  recently 
began  what  seemed  a  very  auspicious  export 
trade  to  l->nt;I:iiid.  But  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  severe  test  which  the  law  re- 
quires all  guns  on  the  English  market  to 
undergo.  Nearly  all  of  their  guns  exploded 
under  test,  and  the  incident  did  not  aid  the 
trade  in  American  guns  generally. 

All  manner  of  petty  opposition  must  be 
expected,  especially  on  the  continent.  For 
instance,  the  German  bi^cle  makers,  after 
failing  in  their  attempt  to  p^et  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  American  bicycles,  solemnly  agreed 
to  boycott  all  trade  journals  carrying  Ameri- 
can bicycle  advertisements.  All  manner  of 
pushing;  business  methods  must  be  met  in  com- 
I>L'tition.  There  arc  British  trade  lecturers 
now  setting  out  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
In  their  efforts  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  for  the  trade  of  Jamaica  a  commercial 
expedition  was  orp;ani/.cd  by  the  Bristol  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  January  in  which  one 
hundred  cases  of  merchandise  samples  were 
sent  out.  The  Germans  open  sample  rooms 
all  over  the  wcirld.  There  arc  no  limits  to  the 
means  which  may  be  utilized  to  further  com- 
merce. The  American  Consul  at  Ai.x-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Germany,  reports  that  the  exhibition 
of  a  famous  American  circus  there  had  a  very 
impressive  effect  upon  the  people,  who  were 
most  ignorant  as  to  America  generally,  and 
suggests  that  if  drummers  would  follow  the 
circus  they  would  do  a  rousing  trade. 

Brother  Jonathan  seems  to  realize  even  less 
than  his  anxious  foreign  rivals  what  a  threat- 
ening figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world  he 
is.  Far-seeing  English  traders  are  fast  malo 
ing  investments  in  American  enterprises. 
This  may  mean  to  political  clair\'oyants  a  fu- 
ture Anglo-American  trade  alliance.  Already 
continental  seers  foresee  it.  For  instance,  M. 
Paul  Leroy-Beaulicu,  in  the  Vienna  TagehlatU 
recently  advocated  with  much  force  a  conti- 
nental trade  alliance  against  England  and 
America.  If  England  and  the  United  States 
should  make  a  firm.  It  would  be  a  great  part- 
nership, for  one  is  as  truly  the  best  trader  in 
the  world  as  the  other  is  far  and  away  the 
best  manufacturer. 
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HIS   CONSTRUCTIVE    MIND    AND    METHOD  —  HIS   WAVS    OF  WORK  —  HIS  MANNER 

wrru  ms  assouates— personal  incidents  and  evidences  of  his  generosity 

LINDSAY  DENISON 


IF  the  best-informed  men  of  affairs  in  the 
United  States  tcniay  were  asked  to  name 
the  most  masterfult»ersonality  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps  in  the  world,  most  of  them  would 
name  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Within  a 
mcM&th,  by  his  strong  hand,  two  of  the  greatest 
transactions  in  the  history  of  practical  affairs 
have  been  consummated,  —  the  g^reat  railroad 
consolidation  which  gives  one  "  community  of 
interest  "  control  of  great  systems  from  ocean 
toocean  and  of  trans-Pacific  traffic  as  well,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  the  great  steel  combination. 

In  its  last  analysis  the  making  of  great 
combinations,  like  other  successful  pieces  of 
work,  leads  back  to  strong  personalities,  —  in 
finance  to  personalities  tliat  stand  for  safety 
and  for  development.  No  amount  of  money, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  money,  could  brinf; 
about  such  results.  They  imply  a  confidence 
in  character — most  of  all  in  the  quality  of 
bttik&lg  up  great  properties.  Mr.  McM^pan 
has  achieved  preeminence  not  simply  as  a 
man  in  command  of  great  wealth,  but  as  a 
man  of  the  most  extraordinary  constructive 
and  conserving  ability. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  think  in  peace  dur- 
ing his  business  hours  is  not  recognized  by 
the  public.  He  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  titought  in  a  place  where  there  are  many 
men  gadiered  together  must  either  hire  guards 
or  defend  himself  most  vigorously.  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  most  prominent  of 
American  financiers  to-day,  perhaps  because 
he  thinks  .steadily  and  hard  while  he  is  in  his 
workshop.  He  does  not  leave  to  subordinates 
the  duty  of  defending  him  from  intruders ;  he 
defends  himself.  Consequently  he  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  curt,  to  say  the  least. 
This  superficial  and  unfair  judgment  has  been 
made  not  only  of  Mr.  Morgan's  personality, 
but  of  his  methods  of  business  also.  He  is 
not  sensitive  to  criticism;  but  he  has  very 


wisely  said  that  much  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  criticising  his  manners  might  more 

profitably  be  used  in  studious  imitation  of  his 

habits  of  thought. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  was  sent  by  his 
employer  to  Mn  Morgan  to  make  a  verbal 
inquiry.  When  he  entered  the  big  counting- 
room,  he  saw  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  not  at 
Ills  desk.  He  asked  the  nearest  clerk  where 
he  was.  The  clerk  pointed  to  a  distant 
door.  The  young  man  went  at  once  into 
the  room,  and  there  he  saw  Mr.  Morgan  in 
an  armchair  before  a  snapping  wood  fire. 
There  were  many  clerks  in  the  room  working 
over  ledgers  and  sheets  of  figures.  He  con- 
gratulated himself  that  he  had  found  the 
banker  at  leisure.  He  stood  beside  Mr 
Morgan,  waiting  respectfully  to  be  spoken  to. 
Mr.  Morgan  did  not  speak.  The  young  man 
grew  uneasy.  He  began  to  feel  as  a  man 
feels  in  a  nightmare.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  count  ten,  and  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  not 
then  spoken,  to  break  the  awful  silence  him- 
self. The  banker  seemed  to  be  tracing  a 
cur\'ed  line  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He 
held  his  finger  at  the  end  of  the  line  as  one 
marks  the  place  in  a  book,  when  he  is  inter- 
rupted, and  he  looked  up  and  asked  gruffly; — 

"  How  did  you  get  in  here  ?  " 

"I  —  I— -I  walked  in,  .sir,"  stammered  the 
yoimg  man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else 
to  say. 

"Walk  out!"  roared  Mr.  Morgan.  Then 
he  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  line  on 

the  arm  of  the  chair. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  outpost  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Morgan's  office;  and  the 
present  defence  there  against  interruption  is 
not  formidable.  There  are  few  men  of  great 
business  concerns  who  are  more  easily  ap- 
proached. It  has  apparently  been  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's idea  that  the  constant  running  in  of 
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office  boys  with  the  cards  of  callers  is  as 
troublesome  as  the  entrance  of  the  callers 

themselves.  He  is  capable  of  ridding  him- 
self of  the  unwelcome  or  the  untimely  visitor 
as  quickly  as  he  could  return  an  answer 
through  an  office  boy.  Moreover,  should 
the  visitor  be  one  with  whom  he  desires  to 
talk,  the  go-between  wastes  the  time  of  them 
both.  Again,  the  "guard"  may  misjudge  a 
ma.n  by  his  looks.  Mr.  Morgan  is  too  shrewd 
and  too  democratic  to  make  that  mistake. 
Any  man  who  has  any  real  reason  for  see- 
ing him  finds  him  easily  accessible. 

Mr.  Morgan  believes  in  doing  himself  all 
the  work  that  he  can  do  without  wasting 
time;  but  he  does  nothing  that  one  of  his 
partners  or  subordinates  can  do  without  his 
supervision.  Fur  instance,  he  himself  meets 
visitors,  high  or  low ;  but  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
signs  a  check  with  his  own  hand. 

From  the  moment  he  reaches  his  office  in 
the  morninp^  —  he  is  nearly  always  in  his  office 
in  time  to  hear  the  stock  ticker  signal  "  good 
morning  until  he  leaves  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  he  might  well  seem  to  a  casual 
observer  to  be  the  least  occupied  man  in  his 
office.  He  walks  about  among  the  desks, 
glancing  over  his  clerks'  shoulders  at  the 
books.  He  skims  through  the  pl^ges  of  a 
railroad  report  or  a  bond  prospectus  or  a 
lawyer's  draft  of  a  railroad  reorganization 
plan.  When  the  outer  offices  are  crowded 
with  messengers  and  delivery  clerks,  and 
the  place  is  in  an  uproar  with  their  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  the  head  of  the  house 
strides  among  them,  apparently  in  an  idle 
mood.  He  questions  one  and  another  to 
learn  from  whom  they  come  and  what  word 
they  bring;  he  even  shoves  them  along 
bodily  to  accelerate  their  pace,  and  claps 
his  hands  together  cheerily  to  make  them 
juiTip.  If  a  friend  comes  in  at  such  a  time, 
Mr.  Morgan  will  call  to  him  gleefully  through 
the  hubbub,  saying :  — 

**  How  is  this }  Are  you  doing  things  at 
this  rate  over  in  yoiu*  office  ? " 

Visible  evidence  that  the  house  is  active 
and  energetic  is  a  tonic  to  him. 

ikit  all  his  apparent  aimlessness  of  super- 
vision  is  part  of  the  method  of  the  man.  He 
knows  eveiy  set  of  books  on  the  shelves  as 
wen  as  the  raen  who  have  charge  of  them. 
He  can  turn  at  once  to  the  record  of  any 


stage  of  any  transaction  past  or  prcseiU  in 
which  the  house  has  had  a  part  He  is  prob- 
ably the  only  man  under  its  loof  who  knows 

everything  that  is  eroinc';  on  there. 

It  was  after  some  weeks  of  just  such  appar- 
ently admless  wandering  about  his  offices  that 
Mr.  Morgan  called  his  partners  together  and 
told  them  that  he  had  bought  the  New  York 
and  Northern  Railroad,  and  had  sold  it  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company  at  a  profit  that  would  seem  to 
almost  any  firm  in  Wall  Street  satisfactory 
pay  for  a  year's  labor.  Up  to  that  moment 
not  one  of  his  partners  had  known  of  the 
transaction.  But  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  done  something,  at  Mr.  Morgan's  direc- 
tion, toward  bringing  the  matter  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  They  had  known  that  some 
business  of  importance  had  absorbed  him  even 
more  than  usual.  One  perhaps  had  bought 
a  block  of  stock;  another  perhaps  had  exe- 
cuted a  masking  movement  on  the  floor  of  the 
stock  exchange,  and  another  had  prepared  an 
opinicm  on  some  point  in  railroad  law;  but 
all  these  tilings  had  been  done  as  in  tin  legu* 
lar  progress  of  the  firm's  business.  The  shap- 
ing of  these  tasks  into  the  consummation  of 
the  particular  business  in  hand  had  been  the 
work  of  Mr.  Moi^;an  himself. 

Such  a  method  docs  not  imply  distrust  of 
his  subordin:ite:;  and  colleagues;  nothing  could 
be  further  Iruni  the  truth.  To  a  man  who 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do,  and 

exactly  how  he  wants  it  done,  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  knowledge  that 
his  orders  are  being  carried  out  literally  by 
men  whose  responsibility  is  limited  to  their 
own  part  of  the  work,  who  are  not  affected 
in  what  they  do  by  any  misgivings  or  hopes 
about  the  culminating  achievement ;  he  wants 
no  suggestions  and  he  wants  no  criticisms ; 
he  knows.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
his  partners  have  no  quarrel  with  his  plans 
nor  with  the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  them. 

Sometimes  several  great  reorganizations 
have  been  brought  about  almost  simultane- 
ously, with  one  or  more  partners  as  a  general 
of  each  separate  movement,  but  all  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  who  deals  in  railroads 
as  small  merchants  buy  smalhvares.  Many 
a  time  he  buys  cheaply  things  which  are 
unattractive  and  unsalable;  he  proves  their 
soundness  and  sells  them  again  dearly,  some- 
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times  to  the  very  cuatomm  from  whom  they 
were  bought. 

From  the  days  in  1869,  when  he  drove  the 
buccaneers,  (lould  and  Fisk,  from  the  dis- 
abled Albaity  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and 
made  it  again  a  self-sastaining  property^  Mr. 
Morgan  has  been  a  rcbuildcr  and  never  a 
wrecker.  When  his  hand  has  been  laid  upon 
a  railroad  useless  expenses  have  dropped  from 
the  aocotmts,  better  train  service  for  shippers 
of  freight  and  for  passengm  has  been  ar- 
ranged,  the  danger  of  accidents  has  been 
lessened,  and  useless  competition  with  other 
railroads  has  been  eliminated.  Of  late  it  has 
been  as  a  peacemaker  between  quarrelsome 
neighbors  that  he  has  been  prominently  work- 
ing. It  has  always  been  one  of  his  methods 
of  restoring  and  promoting  prosperity  whether 
in  railroad  or  in  other  interests.  When  tiie 
West  Shore  Railroad  was  oommitttng  slow 
suicide  and  was  doing  hurt  to  the  New  York 
Central  at  the  same  time,  it  was  Mr.  Morgan 
who  brought  them  under  one  management 
and  thus  restored  them  both  to  health.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  when  the  fight  for 
ready  money  on  the  floor  of  the  stock  ex- 
change had  sent  the  rate  of  interest  up  to 
an  abnormally  high  point,  Mr.  Morgan  has 
restored  healthy  conditions  by  announcing 
that  all  the  ready  money  that  he  had  could 
be  borrowed  at  a  normal  rate  oi  interest. 
The  European  acquaintance  and  finandal 
influence  which  he  inherited  from  his  father 

and  extended  by  his  own  ability  and  honesty 
again  and  again  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  secure  money  from  abroad  in  great 
sums  at  critical  times.  European  investors 
in  American  securities  think  themselves  pro- 
tected a;^'ainst  loss  only  when  they  have  taken 
insurance  against  Mr.  Morgan  s  death.  This 
fact  tells  the  story  oi  a  masterful  personality 
and  of  the  influence  that  it  exerts  in  world- 
wide finance. 

This  same  fact  indicates  also  the  con- 
structive work  oi  the  man  —  tiiat  his  plans 
always  make  for  building-up,  never  for  tear- 
ing down.  His  severest  critics  have  never 
said  that  he  would  permit  or  countenance 
the  wreck  of  a  property  lor  the  sake  of  re- 
organising it. 

Three  times  at  least  has  Mr.  Morgan  come 
to  the  financial  rescue  nf  tlie  I'liitcd  States 
Government.    Once  a  pack  of  little  men  was 


busy  making  themsetves  rich  by  draining  the 
country  of  gold.    Mr.  Morgan  enabled  the 

administration  to  stop  the  enfeebling  process; 
but  because  he  profited  by  the  transaction 
he  was  as  roundly  abused  as  if  he  had  joined 
hands  witii  those  whom  he  circumvented. 

His  attitude  toward  such  abuse  was  most 
clearly  manifested  when  the  Senate  sent  a 
committee  to  investigate  his  conduct  He 
met  Uiem  in  a  parlor  of  tiie  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York,  and  for  hours,  on  a  hot 
day  in  Jime,  1896,  explained  ever)'  detail  of 
his  transactions  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  was  no  item  of  the  whole 
aifair  up  to  the  time  when  tiie  government 
relinquished  its  title  to  the  bonds  that  he  did 
not  patiently  lay  bare  before  them.  Only 
once  in  this  part  of  the  investigation  did  he 
show  any  disposition  to  be  short  in  his  an- 
swers; antl  that  was  when  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors tried  to  force  him  to  admit  that  gold 
could  be  transferred  between  America  and 
Europe  by  the  trans-Atlantic  cable.  But 
wlien  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  committee  what 
profit  hi.s  banking'  house  had  made  by  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  after  the  p^ovemment  had  parted 
with  title  to  them,  he  firmly  declined  to  tell. 

"That  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  which  concerns  me  and  my  house,  and 
which  has  nothing:  whatever  to  do  with  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  or  with  any 
officer  of  it." 

Mr.  Morgan's  replies  to  bquiries  about  his 
right  to  employ  his  wealth  as  he  pleases  have 
always  shown  similar  independence.  Me  is 
sure  that  he  is  right ;  if  others  think  that  he  is 
wrtmg*  then  they  are  people  whose  opinions  are 
not  worth  consideration.  It  is  a  comforting 
doctrine  and  one  not  without  its  justification. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  walks  down  the  steps  of 
his  bank  building  in  the  afternoon,  he  usually 
iHtwes  his  office  behind  him.  He  is  said  to 
be  as  impatient  with  those  who  try  to  carry 
business  affairs  to  him  at  other  times  as  he 
is  with  those  who  bring  other  affairs  than 
business  into  his  office.  His  friends  know 
him  as  a  man  of  the  most  generous  impulses 
and  of  tactful  thoughtfulness  in  carrying 
them  out.  Consider,  for  instance,  his  gift  of 
a  million  dollars  for  the  building  of  a  hospital 
in  New  York's  Eastside.  It  was  necessary  in 
notifying  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  of  a  gift 
SO  enormous  that  he  should  inform  them  of 
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the  cnnditions  under  which  ihcv  were  to  rc- 
ceivc  the  money.  He  wrote:  "This  gilt  is 
made  subject  to  (wo  conditions:  first,  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  an  adequate 
endowment  to  meet  the  runnin};  expenses  of 
the  hospital,  and,  second,  that  all  tiie  plans 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  Dr.  James  Markoe." 
Dr.  Markoe  is  Mr.  Morgan's  family  physician. 
Kvery  man  whn  knows  the  uTcat  nr<;ani7.er 
knows  of  iiKin\'  i^encrositifs  ;;t\-ar  .iiicl  small 
ot  which  no  one  else  knows  except  liiinsell 
and  the  giver. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  not  from  the  ranks;  he 
wris  horn  to  the  purple,  as  it  were.  He  in- 
herited vast  tinancial  possessions  and  respon- 
sibilities, but  ver)'  early  he  displayed  the 
wonderful  power  for  organization  that  has 
marked  his  career.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  exagj^orate  the  power  of  a  man  like  this. 
His  word  can  sway  the  market;  the  con- 
nection of  his  name  with  enterprise  spells 
stalnlity  and  means  success.  He  is  a  business 
assurance  com{»anv  in  himself;  a  miaranlee 
association  lives  in  his  very  name.  No  wonder 
then  that  such  a  man's  personal  character  re- 
flects him,  and  with  Mr.  Morgan  the  individ* 
ual  is  as  interesting  as  his  accomplishments. 
His  force  and  leadership  show  themselves  in 
his  dealings  with  his  friends  and  followers, 
his  thoroughness  in  his  pastimes  and  his 
philanthropy.  He  brooks  no  interference  in 
anything  he  does;  it  is  all  "oif  his  own 
bat." 

Whether  his  left  hand  knows  what  his 
right  hand  gives,  it  might  be  hard  t«)  state; 
but  he  certainly  is  chary  in  allowing  his  gen- 
erosity to  become  public.  Although  beyond 
duubt  he  has  given  away  SS.OOO.CXX)  in  the 
last  ten  years,  there  is  not  a  monument  self- 
erected  to  his  generosity,  his  name  is  not  con- 
nected with  a  single  t^ift.  It  part  of  the 
game  he  plays,  the  unknown  strings  that 
run  to  his  fingers;  they  all  mean  power 
in  a  certain  way.  Yet,  with  all  this  ca- 
par'tv  for  direction,  it  is  iiecessarv  to  have 
competent  machinery,  and  it  is  here  also 
that  Mr.  Morgan  has  dij»played  hi.>>  general- 
ship. His  judgment  of  men  has  stood  him 
in  such  good  stead,  tha'  '  has  gathered 
tliDsc  ihoiit  him  who  t  -ci  do  his  i)idding  and 
who  question  nut  their  orders.  If  he  was  a 
man  who  had  to  worry  over  detail,  or,  in  fact. 


if  he  worried  at  all,  he  would  have  had  to  stop 
long  ago,  for  it  is  the  nervous  part  of  a  man  s 
mechanism  that  first  succumbs.  He  has 
worn  other  men's  machinery  out,  perhaps, 
or  other  men  have  worn  out  their  own.  better 
speaking  ;  but  so  far  he  has  stood  the  test. 

Some  years  ago  at  a  dinner  the  late  Col- 
onel Auchmuty  sat  beside  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
table.  Sotnehow  the  talk  drifted  to  industrial 
education,  and  the  0»lnne!  stated  his  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  trade  scliooL«s  in  New  \'t)rk. 
He  spoke  of  a  pkn  of  his  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  wherein  young  men  could  learn 
trailcs  shut  to  them  by  the  operation  of  social 
labor  societies  and  the  abuse  ot  labor  power 
and  apprentice  systems.  He  mentioned  the 
])robablc  outright  cost  of  such  an  undertaking. 
After  the  dinner,  while  the  gentlemen  lingered 
over  their  cigars,  Mr.  Morgan  turned  to  the 
Colonel ;  — 

What  you  have  said  is  most  Interesting," 
he  remarked.  "  I  have  thought  it  over.  Go 
ahead.  Get  your  plans  and  your  |>ropertv. 
1  II  do  it.  But  do  not  bother  me  until  the 
thing  is  ready  and  completed." 

.And  so  the  Colonel  got  his  plans  and  got 
his  property,  and  three  years  went  h\  before 
everything  was  ready,  and  all  this  time  not 
cnie  word  had  he  spoken  to  the  man  who  had 
nodded  his  head.  No  one  knew,  not  even 
tho>e  t  losest  to  the  project,  who  it  was  that 
was  behind  it.  The  incidental  expenses  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Colonel  himself,  who 
was  a  man  of  means.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
the  day  came,  and  the  Colonel  went  down  to 
the  corner  of  Hroa<l  and  Wall  streets  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  the  busine.ss.  His  card 
secured  him  an  immediate  audience  with  Mr. 
Morgan.  Some  people  might  have  been 
nervous.  Often  men  have  .said  such  things 
and  forgotten.  It  is  very  much  better  to 
have  them  in  black  and  white. 

"About  the  trade-school  project-—'*  the 
Colonel  began. 

"Oh  yes,"  rejilied  Mt.  Moii^aTi,  and  he 
ta|)ped  a  bell.  "We  will  .see  how  we  stand. 
.  .  .  Bring  the  statement  and  account  of 
Colonel  Auchmuty's  Industrial  Trade  School," 
said  Mr.  Morgan  to  the  clerk,  and  there  it  was, 
the  full  amount,  wit!;  interest  .it  six  per  cent 
from  the  day  on  winch  he  had  made  his  verbal 
contract. 
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ARTHUR  GOODRICH 


BACK  in  the  mid-sevcntics,  on  almost 
any  day  when  Ihere  was  mail  or  a 
stray  passenger  to  go,  a  rickety  old 

stage  might  have  been  heard  creaking  down 
from  the  little  town  of  Loretto,  Penn.,  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Cresson  and  back,  with  a 
freckled'faced  boy  of  about  twelve  on  the 

driver's  seat,  —  a  newcomer  to  the  quaint 
little  mountain  town.  Up  in  "  the  city  "  — 
for  Pittsburg  is  "the  city"  in  all  that  Alle- 
gheny country  —  there  is  a  quiet,  busy  man 
who  has  just  become  the  oflRcial  head  of  the 
greatest  consolidation  nf  money  power  in  his- 
tory,—  a  billion  of  dollars  and  niore.  The 
freckled  boy — could  he  jump  the  quarter  cen- 
tury—  would  scarcely  know  the  multi-million- 
nirc,  unless  he  could  dri\  c  him  over  those  four 
hilly  miles  and  sonic  one  should  whisper  him 
into  awe  of  his  passenger.  But  the  man  re- 
members the  boy,  and  is  proud  of  him.  After 
all,  does  it  matter  much  to  either  of  them 
whether  it  is  a  stage-coach  at  T.oretto  or  an 
octopus  iu  the  great  world  that  they  are  con- 
trolling, so  long  as  they  hold  the  reins  of 
power  ? 

But  to  b.ick  to  the  boy.  Loretto,  as 
every  one  know.s,  was  the  place  where  Deme- 
trius Gallitzen,  the  prince-priest,  kin  to  the 
present  ruling  house  in  Russia,  brought,  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Catholic  faith  to 
what  was  then  an  nnknowu  countrv,  and  the 
friars  at  St,  Francis  s  College  slid  carry  on  the 
work  he  began.  To  them  the  boy  went  for 
his  education,  and  learned  something  of  en- 
ginecrinp^,  which  he  liki  d  l)etter  than  atu  ihinj; 
else  they  taught  At  eighteen  he  had  finished 
bis  course,  and  must  earn  a  living.  He  could 
find  no  task  exactly  to  his  liking.   His  people 


were  luini  ,  .ind  he  took  the  first  thing  at  hand, 
—  a  clerkship  in  a  country  grocery  at  Brad- 
dock.  A  few  months  had  passed,  when  one 
day  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  I'"tii;ar  Th(»mson  Steel 
Works,  happened  into  the  store,  and  the  boy 
behind  the  counter  surprised  him  by  asking 
for  a  place.  Mr.  Jones  thought  a  moment, 
and  then  asked  :  — 

"  Can  you  drive  spikes  ? " 

**  I  can  drive  anything,"  said  the  boy.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  the  weather'beaten 
stage  at  Loretto. 

"At  a  dollar  a  day?" 

"  .At  any  price." 

And  so  he  began.  Six  dollars  a  week  was 
better  than  two  and  a  half,  his  grocery  store 

stipend,  and  it  was  an  opportunity.  In  si.\ 
months  he  was  chief  of  the  engineering  corps 
with  which  he  had  begun  work.  Then  it  was 
that  he  ceased  being  Charlie"  and  became 
Mr.  Schwab.  From  that  time  his  story  is  an 
e.xceedingly  simple  one,  —  as  all  great  things 
are  simple. 

There  were  blast  furnaces  to  be  constructed, 
and  he  superintended  the  work  The  rail- 
mill  department  must  be  enlarged  :  he  en- 
larged it  until  it  had  the  largest  output  in  the 
world.  Competition  was  close,  there  must  be 
economy  in  production,  and  he  made  improve- 
ments which  sent  the  Pittsburg  product  all 
over  the  world,  and,  with  the  late  Captain  W. 
R.  Jones,  developed  the  famous  "metal  mixer," 
which  reduced  costs  to  a  minimum.  In  1887 
the  Homestead  Steel  Works  needed  a  new 
su|H-rintetulent,  and  Mr.  Schwab  took  the 
place.  Reconstruction  was  needed,  and  he 
made  the  plant  the  largest  of  its  sort  in  the 
world.    The  United  States  wanted  armor 
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plate,  and  after  Inni;  experiment  and  <)\er 
many  obstacles,  he  gave  it  to  them.  Captain 
Jones  died  in  1889^  and  Mr.  Schwab  went 
back  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  as  super- 
intendent, only  to  take  cuntrol  of  both  the 
Homestead  and  Thonvson  Works  in  1892. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  finding,  as  he  said,  "a  young 
genius,"  soon  made  him  a  partner.  The 
voun'T  man  had  wmked  and  learned  and 
bided  his  time.  In  1  S06  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, being  preferred  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  an 
older  official,  when  it  became  a  matter  of 
choice;  and  now  that  Mr.  Carnegie  ha$ 
stepped  out  and  the  greater  steel  company 
has  been  consummated,  Mr.  Schwab  is  its 
president  and  active  head.  And  so  the  boy 
became  the  man  merely  because  he  had 
something-  to  do  and  did  it. 

And  because  he  is  still  doing  it,  as  well. 
No  man  at  the  immense  works  is  as  busy  as 
its  head.  Every  morning  early  some  portion 
of  the  works  is  inspected,  and  at  ten  he  is  in 
his  office.  Then  the  day  moves  on  like  clock- 
work. The  mail  which  needs  his  personal 
attention  is  read  and  comprehended  quickly 
—  for  quickness  to  see  and  decide  is  part  of 
his  secret.  With  his  secretarv  he  answers 
every  communicatitm  tliat  can  expect  reply. 
Every  application  for  place  is  scrupulously 
attended  to.  Then  there  are  coniferences 
with  heads  of  departments,  and  visits  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  u^reat  jilant  during  thi-  vc- 
mainder  ot  the  day.  ile  personally  inspects 
the  entire  works  durinfr  each  week.  On  Sat- 
urday the  heads  of  the  departments,  most  of 
them  young  men  like  himself,  lunch  witli  hitn 
.socially.  Absolutely  no  business  conversation 
is  allowed  at  the  table.  The  meal  over,  con- 
ference begins,  and  suggestions  and  plans  are 
discussed  carefully.  Every  important  word 
spoken  is  taken  by  stenivTrajihers  present,  tr. 
be  referred  to  at  will  afterward.  On  Monda)' 
each  of  his  superintendents  lunches  with  his 
associates  in  the  same  wa\ ,  and  the  results 
are  likewise  noted.  Thus  Mr.  Schwab  he 
comes  the  very  centre  of  the  pulsing  body  oi 
men  and  machines.  He  knows  both  thor- 
oughly and  controls  them — even  while  he  is 
planning  such  stupendous  things  as  billion- 
dollar  eombinatiojis.  And  all  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  him  —  lor  Mr.  Schwab  has  no  one 
under  him  —  respect  and  love  him.  He  is 
their  master,  not  by  chance,  but  by  superior 


knowledge  and  rapacity  —  vet  he  is  their  fel- 
low, for  he  lias  done  ail  tlieir  tasks,  realizes 
all  their  difficulties.  He  knows  the  mechan- 
ic's smallest  tool  as  well  as  the  company's 
bank  account.  And  he  gives  each  man  his 
chance.  A  bit  of  system  will  illustrate.  A  new 
I>roduct  is  planned  for.  Expense  is  figured 
most  accurately  and  closely  by  the  heads  in 
conference.  The  exact  cost  of  prtKiuctinn  is 
settletl  upon.  Then  the  matter  is  placed  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  department  whicli  must 
make  the  article.  It  must  produce  at  the 
iigure  decided  upon.  If  the  man  in  charge 
can  cheapen  its  productive  cost,  he  can  pocket 
the  difference.  All  that  the  company  exacts 
of  him  is  the  specified  article  at  the  specified 
cost  price. 

He  believes  in  work,  just  enough  work,  but 
no  more.  At  niglit  lie  tries  to  free  himself 
from  the  day's  cares.  lie  enjoys  his  home; 
he  has  a  fine  library  of  books  —  not  a  library 
of  fine  books ;  the  theatre  attracts  him  ;  he 
loves  music.  From  these  he  gets  his  rest 
and  change.  Often  he  will  s[>enil  spare  mo 
ments  with  his  violin,  and  he  still  plays  the 
piano,  just  as  he  used  to  for  the  friars  at 
Lt)retto.  His  handsome  home  is  hunL;  with 
chef  tCmivrcs  which  he  has  chosen,  not  be- 
cause tliey  are  well  known,  but  because  he 
likes  them.   He  is  sincere  here  as  at  his  desk. 

He  is  just  the  common  man  among  mer, 
keen,  practical  man  of  business,  careful,  though 
daring,  man  in  the  game  of  finance,  but  socially 
considering  himself  distinctly  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, — and  this,  too,  is  part  of  his  secret.  The 
man  appears  ow  the  surface:  a  stockv  fiL;ure 
dressed  hke  the  clean-cut,  sensibK-  business 
man  that  he  is;  a  full,  young-looking  face, 
with  a  pair  of  keen  brown  eyes  that  take  in 
everything  at  a  glance;  quick,  tense  walk, 
and  frank,  quiet  speei  h.  Gentle  and  cc»urte- 
ous  in  manner,  but  with  a  distinct  impression 
of  decision  and  firmness  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Schwab  is  interested  in  the  )oimg 
men.  He  is  a  youni^  man  himself,  —  only 
thirtv-nine,  ^ — and  he  understands  them.  He 
is  very  democratic  —  a  thorough  good  fellow 
when  business  is  out  of  the  way.  He  b  a  clean 
man.  He  uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquors  to 
anv  extent.  In  fact,  he  doesn't  have  time. 
That  is  another  of  his  secrets — that  he  hiis 
time  only  for  the  necessar)'  things.  He  per> 
haps  cannot  be  called  an  actively  religious 
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man,  and  yet  he  is  building  tw  o  churches,  one 
for  his  mother  at  Loretto,  and  one  for  his 
wife's  mother  at  Braddock;  has  given  largely 
to  the  Convent  at  Cresson,  and  hns  huiU  a  mon- 
ument at  Loretlo  to  Prince  Liaiiitzen.  The 
amount  of  money  he  has  donated  to  chari- 
ties it  woutd  be  difficult  to  estimate.  He  has 
given  very  widely  and  largely,  but  he  does  it 
quietly,  just  as  he  does  evervthing  else,  with 
no  ostentation.    And  his  leeiings  regarding 


his  gilts  were  voiced  in  a  remark  he  made  in 
a  speech  at  the  laying  of  the  Braddocic 
Church  corner-stone. 

"  It  is  a  small  thing,"  he  said,  "fr>r  :i  man 
to  sign  his  name  to  a  check  while  there  is 
money  in  the  banlc." 

He  is  the  type  of  the  new  American  — 
keen  for  progress,  mastering  every  detail, 
deciding  and  doing:  a  working  man  — and  a 
gentleman. 


THE  MANY-SIDED  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 


[The  true  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
much-discussed  *'  United   States  Steel  Cm 
poration"  is  thus  stated  by  the  New  York 
Times:— 

"Those  who  Icnow  the  fitcts  understand  that 

it  has  been  formed  ])rimarily  to  eliminate  Mr. 
Carnegie  fruni  the  trade.  His  ( onipetitors  nre 
tired  of  dancmg  to  the  music  of  his  bagpipes,  and 
couM  make  no  plans  for  their  own  protection  until 
his  vast  capital  ami  masterful  intelligence  were 
<k\ntf(l  to  philanthropy  rather  than  to  business." 

In  the  lir^ht  of  this  a  sketch  of  the  m:in,  An- 
drew Carnegie,  has  peculiar  interest.  -  -  Ku.J 

IN  1848  a  young  Scot  of  eleven,  named 
Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  family  had  ju.st 
emigrated  to  America,  got  a  job  as  a 
«  bobbin  boy"  in  a  cotton  factory  of  Allegheny 
City.  His  wages  were  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a  week.  For  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
that  boy  —  changed  to  a  man  —  has  domi- 
nated the  vast  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States;  the  conipany  which  he  created  and 
controlled  employed  an  annv  I'f  fifty  thousand 
men,  operated  nineteen  separate  furnaces  of 
the  largest  si/e,  with  seven  distinct  great  steel 
works  and  a  score  of  finishing  mills,  owned 
two  complete  railroads,  gas  and  coke  com- 
panii"^.  iron  mines,  docks,  Hects,  atn!  <»thcr  rum- 
itying  interests  difticult  even  to  catalogue,  and 
has  been  the  governing  factor  in  the  formation 
of  the  greatest  corporation  the  world  has 
ever  known,  the  "billion  dollar"  United 


States  Steel  Corporation ;  he  himself  has 
ITcscntctl  libraries,  elaborate  museums,  and 
other  pul)lic  institutions  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States,  Ivngland,  and  Scotland. 

Even  such  ;in  inadequate  statement  calls 
aloud  for  details  —  unlike  the  ca,se  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  tells  of,  where  he  was 
describing  to  his  nephews  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  :  "  There  were  the  English  and 
there  stood  the  Scotch.  '  Which  whipped, 
uncle?'  cried  tlie.  three  at  once  — details 
unnecessary ! "  Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the 
salient  facts  of  the  fifty  years  that  have 
wrought  so  ma(;i(.'.il  a  transformation. 

The  elder  Carnegie  was  a  master-weaver  of 
Dunfermline,  Scotland.  When  the  newly 
invented  steam  machinery  drove  him  and  his 
four  hand-looms  out  of  business,  he  and  his 
wife  with  their  two  boys  decided  to  ff^llitw 
some  relatives  across  the  ocean  to  America. 
They  loved  their  native  land  as  good  Scots 
do;  but  ■  It  w  ill  be  better  for  the  b«)ys,"  they 
agreed,  and  that  settled  it.  There  i>  .1  tine 
humor  in  the  thought  that  steam  machinery 
took  away  young  Andrew  Carnegie's  liveli- 
hood and  drove  him  overseas  to  Pittsburg! 
It  is  like  the  man  in  the  Eastern  tale  whose 
enemy  .sent  Jinn  to  destroy  him,  but  who 
mastered  the  Jinn  instead  and  made  it  give 
him  dominion  over  the  whole  world. 

His  very  6rststep  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  new  Force  in  the  world  of  industry 
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which  was  overthrowing  the  old  order  of 
things  and  had  incidentally  ruined  his  family. 
He  started  to  work  in  a  steam  cotton  factory, 
tending  bobbins.  In  less  than  a  year  he  had 
lx;en  taken  from  the  factory  by  one  who  had 
noticed  the  boy,  and,  in  the  new  works,  he 
learned  how  to  run  the  engine  and  was  pro- 
moted to  this  wt)rk,  his  salary  of  twenty  cents 
a  day  not  beinj^  increased,  until  he  did  cleri- 
cal work  for  his  employer  as  well — for  ho 
had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  wrote 
a  good  hand. 

Here  is  his  own  account  of  !u>  next  step, 
when  he  became  a  messenger  boy  in  the  Ohio 
Telegraph  Company :  — 

"  I  awake  from  a  dream  that  has  carried  me 
away  back  to  the  daya  of  early  boyhood,  the  day 
when  the  little  white-haired  Scotch  laddie,  dressed 
in  a  blue  jacket,  walked  wiUi  his  father  into  the  telf 
gr^ph  office  at  I'ittsburg  to  undergo  examination 
as  applicant  for  position  of  messenger  boy.  .  .  . 
If  vou  Nvaut  an  idea  of  Iu\u  i-ii  ui>on  eartli,  imriL^iiiL- 
what  it  was  to  be  taken  from  a  dark  cellar,  where 
I  fired  the  boiler  from  momiog  till  night,  and 
droppt-d  into  tlu-  oitke,  where  tight  shone  from  all 
sides,  ami  around  tne  books,  papers,  and  pern  il>  in 
^irofusion,  and  oh !  the  tick  of  those  ntysterious 
brass  instruments  on  the  desk  annihilating  space 
and  standing  with  throbbing  spirits  ready  to  convey 
the  intelligence  to  the  world.  This  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  Paradise." 

Shortlv  after  this  his  father  died,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  the  boy  became  the  sole 
support  of  his  mother  and  younger  brother. 
But  the  weight  on  his  .^ihoulders  was  merely 
a  s|)ur  to  his  ambition.  He  had  not  l)een  in 
the  office  a  month  when  he  began  to  learn 
telegraphy,  and  a  little  friendly  instruction 
soon  had  him  spending  all  his  spare  minutes 
at  the  key.  Characteristically,  he  w;!*;  imt 
content  w  ith  the  general  custom  of  receiving 
by  the  tape,  but  doggedly  mastered  the  click- 
ing tongue  of  the  instrument,  until  the  sup* 
posed  insecurity  of  taking  messages  by  sound 
was  f<nuul  not  to  apply  t'>  hrtn.  He  became 
an  operator  presently  al  a  salary  which 
seemed  to  him  pi  nicely,  though  he  augmented 
even  this  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  by 
Co|>ving  teleiriMphic  news  for  thetl.iiK'  iki]ic!-s. 

There  is  almost  a  monotony  about  the  story 
of  such  a  roan's  career ;  everything  he  worked 
at  he  did  better  than  his  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced companions,  —  and  his  success  shot 


upward  like  Jack's  beanstalk.  When  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  needed  an  operator, 

"Andy"  was  chosen  us  a  matter  of  course; 
and  here  his  field  of  endea\ m  began  to  broaden 
rapidly.  He  relates  graphically  his  first  ex- 
perience as  a  capitalist :  — 

"  One  day  Mr.  Scott  [the  siii»ermtendent  of  hia 
division],  who  was  the  kindest  of  men  and  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  asked  if  I  had  or  could 
fmd  five  hundred  dollars  to  invest,  ...  I  answered 
promptly :  — 

"'Yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  can.' 

'"Very  m-cII,'  he  snid.  'got  it.  A  man  has  just 
died  ivho  owns  ten  shares  in  the  .\dams  Kxpress 
Company,  which  I  want  you  to  buy.  It  will  cost 
you  sixty  dollars  per  share.  .  .  . 

"The  matter  was  laid  before  theronnril  of  three 
that  night,  and  the  oracle  spoke.  '  .Musi  ite  done. 
Mortgage  our  house.  I  wHl  take  the  steamer  in 
tlic  morning  for  Ohio  and  seo  nm  lc,  and  ask  him 
to  arrange  it.  I  am  sure  he  can.'  Of  course  her 
visit  was  successful — where  did  she  ever  fail? 

"  The  iMoney  was  procured ;  paid  over ;  ten 
shares  of  .Xila  ns  Kxpress  Comp.iny  stork  was 
mine,  but  no  one  knew  our  little  home  had  been 
mortgaged  '  to  give  our  boy  a  start.' 

•'Adams  E,\[ireis  then  i>aid  monthly  dividends 
of  one  per  cent,  and  the  first  check  arrived.  .  .  . 

"Tlie  next  day  being  Sund.-xy,  we  boys  —  myself 
and  my  ever«c(Histant  companions— took  our  usual 
Snndav  afternoon  stroll  in  the  roiintrv,  and  sittin;; 
iiown  in  the  woods  1  showed  them  this  check,  sav- 
ing, '  Eureka !   We  have  found  It.* 

"  Merc  was  something  new  to  all  of  us,  for  none 
of  us  had  ever  received  anything;  but  from  foil.  A 
return  from  capital  was  somethmg  strange  and  new." 

As  'Mioii  :is  lie  had  learned  all  there  was  to 
know  about  train-desjuuching,  he  began  to 
improve  on  the  existing  methods;  he  became 
a  picked  man ;  Colonel  Scott  selected  him  for 
his  .secretary  ;  and  before  long,  whesi  Colonel 
Scott  advanced  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
road,  the  young  man  found  himself  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania's  Western 
Division.  Again  his  op|)ortunities  multiplied 
—  antl  .'\ndrew  Carnegie  always  had  the  eye 
of  a  hawk  for  an  opportimity. 

One  day  as  the  young  superintendent  was 
examining  the  line  from  a  rear  car,  a  tall, 
thin  mm  stepped  up  to  him,  introduced  him- 
scU  as  T.  T.  Woodruff,  an  inventor,  and 
asked  if  be  might  show  him  an  idea  he  had 
for  a  car  to  accommodate  passengers  at  night. 
Out  came  a  model  from  a  green  baise  bag. 
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"He  had  not  spoken  a  minute  before,  like  .1 
flash,  the  whole  range  of  the  discovery  burst  upon 
me.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'that  is  something  which  this 
oontiiient  nniBt  have.' 

"  Upon  my  return  I  lard  it  before  Mr.  Scott,  de- 
claring that  it  was  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  age. 
He  retrarked:  'Yott  are  enthusiastic,  young  man, 
but  you  may  ask  the  inventor  to  come  and  let  me 
see  it.*  I  did  so,  nnd  arrangements  were  made  to 
build  two  trial  cars,  and  run  them  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  ndlroad.  1  was  ofTered  an  interest  in  tiie 
venture,  which,  of  course,  I  gladly  accepted.  .  .  , 

"  The  notice  came  thsU  my  share  of  the  first  pay- 
ment was  Izi  7.50 — as  fu  bieyond  my  means  as  if 
it  had  been  millions.  I  was  earning  $50  per  month, 
however,  and  had  prospects,  or  at  least  I  always  felt 
that  I  had.  I  decided  to  call  on  the  local  banker 
and  boldly  ask  lum  to  advance  die  snm  upon  my 
interest  in  the  affair.  He  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  said  :  '  Why,  of  course,  Andie,  you 
are  all  right,  (io  ahead  !  Here  is  the  money.'  .  .  . 
The  can  paid  the  subsequent  payments  firom  their 
earnings.  I  paid  my  first  note  from  my  sa\-ings,  so 
much  per  month,  and  thus  did  I  get  my  foot  upon 
fortttne'i  ladder.  It  is  eaqr  to  climb  after  tliat. 
And  thns  came  tieeping-can  into  the  world."* 

Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's constant  friend,  Colonel  Scott,  now  be- 
came Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  tiic  in  i  litary  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines.  His  expert  knowledge,  indomita- 
i)le  courage,  and  energy  made  him  invaluable. 
lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  third  man  wounded 
on  the  Union  side  (being  injured  while  trying 
to  free  the  track  into  Washington  from  ob- 
structing wires) ;  he  did  yeoman's  service  at 
Bull  Run ;  and  he  overworked  himself  so 
pitilessly  that  his  health  broke  down,  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  abroad  for  the  winter. 

But  the  man  had  not  yet  struck  his  true 
vocation.  That  came  presently,  when  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  wooden  bridges 
universally  used  at  that  time.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania ro^  was  experimenting  with  a  cast- 
iron  bridge.  Young  Carnegie— he  was  still 
under  twenty-five — grasped  the  situation  with 
one  of  the  sudden  inspirations  that  characterize 
his  forceful  intellect  The  day  of  the  wooden 
bridge  was  past;  the  iron  structure  must 
supersede  it.  Some  men  might  have  stopped 
there.  Andrew  ("  imci^ie  went  out  and  formed 
a  company  to  build  iron  bridges. 

He  had  to  raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 

tFNM'Tkfaunpluint  Deaocncy,"  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 


dollars,  but  he  had  behind  him  the  confidence 
of  a  Pittsburgh  banker,  and  this  proved  easy. 
So  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  came  into 
being. 

From  this  time  on  the  name  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  inseparably  associated  with  that 
astonishing  development  of  American  iroii 
and  steel,  which  is  among  the  modern  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  Keystone  Company 
built  the  first  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River;  and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  appeared 
in  a  few  years  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
this  ramifying  industry.  Then,  In  1868,  Mr. 
Carnegie  went  to  Er  I  1  i.  The  Bessemer 
process  of  making  steei  rails  had  lately  been 
perfected.  The  English  railways  were  re- 
placing their  iron  rails  with  steel  ones  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  EngUsh  manu- 
facturers were  beginning  to  whisper  to  each 
other  that  they  had  firm  grip  of  a  gigantic 
revolutionizing  Idea.  The  young  Scotchman 
went  back  to  Pittsburg,  and  before  the  English- 
men were  well  aware  of  his  existence  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  steel  works  which  have 
now  finally  beaten  them  at  their  own  game. 

The  IroiMnaster  was  now  fairly  launched 
on  his  life  work.  He  bought  up  the  Home" 
stead  Works,  his  most  formidable  rival ;  by 
1888  he  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  seven 
huge  plants,  all  within  five  miles  of  Pittsburg, 
which  he  proceeded  to  forge  and  amalgamate 
into  a  steel-armored  giant,  called  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
had  not  before  seen.  At  the  beck  and  call 
of  fhh  Titan  are  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
great  machines  which  dash  down  with  tile 
force  of  a  hundred  tons,  or  descend  so  gently 
as  to  rest  upon  an  egg-shell  without  cracking 
it.  Utlicr  products  of  man's  ingenuity  tear 
the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  it  goes 
to  the  Company's  furnaces  and  converters  on 
the  Company's  railroads  ;  out  flow  millions  of 
tons  of  iron  and  steel ;  electric  cranes  catch 
up  great  masses  of  two  hundred  tons  each, 
carrying  them  hither  and  thither,  arranging, 
assembling;  rails  and  bridges  and  armor- 
plate  and  all  tlie  other  myriad  manifestations 
of  iron's  utility  arc  hunicd  forth  in  endless 
procession  to  every  part  of  the  globe ;  vast  coke 
and  coal  fields,  mines,  docks,  ships,  gas  fields, 
—  all  these  are  merely  incidental  and  cistial 
stones  in  the  rearing  of  this  edifice;  and  it 
gives  one  a  new  comprehension  of  the  mental 
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possibilities  of  one's  fellows  even  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  the  miiid  which  cunccived  and 
built  up  this  overwhelming  incaraation  of 
modern  industrialism. 

Confronted  with  such  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment as  this,  there  is  an  instinctive  demand 
for  something  which  will  help  the  bearer  to 
grasp  the  personality  of  the  genius  behind  it 
One's  mind  cannot  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
traced  this  lordly  commerce-bearing  river  to 
its  source.  What  was  it  in  lliat  Scotch  boy 
which  promised  this  mighty  hive  of  industiy 
as  surely  as  the  acorn  promises  the  oak? 
Here  is  what  he  says  himself: — 

"  Take  away  all  our  factories,  our  trade ;  our 
avenues  of  transportation ;  our  money ;  leave  me 
oar  oiganiation,  and  in  ibur  years  I  shall  have 
xeesUUished  myself." 

There  is  something:  thrillingly  dramatic 
about  that.  It  voices  the  ]:iri;e  poise  and 
confidence  of  that  type  of  genius  which 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  any  one  human 
being,  and  consequently  builds  with  men  as 
the  machinist  builds  with  iron,  —  here  a 
cog,  a  governor,  a  fly-wheel,  —  until  he  has 
solved  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  for 
be  has  brought  into  being  a  self-directing, 
self-supportinjj,  self-renewing  Organization, 
attracting  to  itself  other  human  atoms,  and 
merely  gaining  force  and  irresistible  impetus 
as  the  years  roll  on. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  fond  of  telling  how  he 
was  once  asked  by  the  editor  of  a  popular 
magazine  for  an  article  on  Organization  in 
Business. 

***\VeU,'  said  he.  'I  think  I  could  write  that 
aiticle.   fiut  I'm  afraid  the  price  Td  have  to  ask 

you  would  he  loo  high.* 

" '  Oh  !  no,'  said  the  delighted  editor,  with  a 
vision  of  a  laagnificent  *  feature*  in  an  early  num- 
ber;  'I'm  sure  we  could  arrange  that  satisfilC' 
torily.    Name  your  own  figure.' 

"'Well,'  replied  Mr.  Carnegie,  *  I  could  hardly 
aflbrd  to  do  it  for  less  than  five  million  dollars.' 
He  smiled  a  litUe  at  sight  nf  the  editor's  face,  and 
then  went  on  :  '  No,  I  must  withdraw  that.  What 
I  should  put  into  it  has  cost  me  much  more  than 
that,  and  of  course  you  would  not  expect  me  to 
sell  it  to  yo"!  nt  less  than  cost.' 

"As  the  diplomatist  puts  it, '  The  negotiations  fell 
through.' " 

Probably  in  his  case  this  faculty  is  even 
more  fundiamental  than  the  cardinal  qualities 


of  concentration,  industry,  intelligence,  and 
thrift  which  he  enumerates  as  the  requisites 
for  success.  He  could  not  be  a  mere  *'  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  with  his  ca- 
pacity for  attractinj^;,  holding,  and  developing 
men  of  exceptional  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business.  His  partners  in  his  fa- 
mous company  numbered  forty  odd,  all  young 
men  —  "My  indispensable  and  elever  part- 
ners," he  calls  them,  "  some  of  whom  had 
been  my  boy  companions,  I  am  delighted  to 
say,  some  of  the  very  boys  who  had  met  in 
the  grove  to  wonder  at  the  ten-dollar  check." 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  head  of  the  new 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  sort  of  men  whom  he  has 
devek>ped.  Almost  every  year  new  names 
were  added  to  this  list;  for  althon;;h  Mr. 
Carnegie  "  never  helps  a  man,"  he  founded  his 
whole  business  upon  the  principle  of  making 
the  man  help  himself,  and  then  giving  him  the 
fullest  chance  to  use  and  develop  his  abilities. 
No  favoritism,  and  a  share  of  the  business  for 
those  who  make  the  business,  have  been  his 
watchwords.  **  My  partners,"  he  says,  '*  are 
not  only  partners,  but  a  band  of  devoted 
friends  who  never  have  a  difference.  I  have 
never  had  to  e.xercise  my  power,  and  of  this  I 
am  very  proud.  Nothing  is  done  without  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  I  am  not  even  a  man- 
ager or  director.  I  throw  the  responsibility 
upon  others  and  allow  them  full  swing  " 

A  list  of  these  partners  and  the  businesses 
operated  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has 
some  statistical  interest.    The  men  are : — 


t.  C  M.  SchwBb 

2.  Tbomms  Morriion 

3.  Jamct  Ciylcv 

4.  W,  \V.  Ularkljurn 

5.  J.  Og.lcn  IluSiMn 

6.  James  Scott 

7.  \V.  E.  Casey 

8.  L.  T.  Brown 

9.  S.  J.  Lindsay 

10.  II.  K.  Lencr,  Jr. 

11.  W.  H.  Dickson 

12.  John  McLeod 
I  J.  A.  K.  Hunt 

14.  P.  T.  Beig 

15.  L.C.Phi]>p« 

16.  W.  H.  Singer 

17.  D.  M.  Clemson 
iS.  H.  M.  Mnrdan.l 


21.  H.  B.  Bope 

22.  James  E.  Schwab 

23.  D,  <;..  Kerr 

24.  1:.  F.  Wwxl 

25.  (;.  li.  VMser 

26.  H.  <",  fase 

27.  C".  \\'.  llakcr 

28.  A.  c:.  L>inkcy 

2g.  (  harlcs  .McOrccry 

30.  Ilcnr)-  I'hippttjt. 

31.  (>eorge  Ijiudcc 

32.  H.  M.  Curry 

33.  A.  K.  Peacock 

34.  l".  L.  F.  lAiwjav 

35.  (leorgc  II.  Wignl 

36.  A.R.WbiUtty 

37.  Millard  Humicker 

38.  Clo'irKc  Megrcw 

39.  II.  C.  Frick 


19.  J'jlin  C.  Fleming 

20.  (jcorge  E.  McCague 

A  recent  writer  says  :  — 

"Although  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  even  a  manager 
or  director,  hi^  judgment  is  largely  depended  upon 
for  the  solution  of  questions  that  require  sagacity 
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and  foresight,  and  he  is  frequently  consulted  by  his 
felloir*iwxtiwn,  tumally  by  telegraph,  as  he  is  no 
Jonger  a  resident  of  Pittsburg.    Every  day,  in 

whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  a  talmlatftl 
form  carefully  hlled  up,  giving  the  product  and 
details  of  evety  department  of  the  works,  is  mailed 

to  him,  thus  enabling  him  to  keep  thoKMighly  in 

touch  with  his  business." 

He  shows  the  same  admirable  nnimen, 
common  sense,  and  fairness  in  dealing  with 
his  great  body  of  employees.  They  too  have 
been  i)artners  in  the  btisiness,  for  in  1890  he 
introduced  a  sliding^  scale  of  payment  by 
which  a  minimum  was  guaranteed,  and  every 
worker,  no  matter  how  humble  his  capacity, 
shared  in  the  profits  of  prosperous  times 
which  he  helped  to  produce. 

His  vade  mecum  is  a  big  chest  of  drawers, 
each  one  devoted  to  papers  on  some  special 
subject;  for,  like  most  men  of  his  caliber, 
when  he  wants  information  he  wants  it  at 
once.  Says  a  writer  who  walked  through 
his  library  and  office  at  Skibo,  speaking  of 
this  cabinet  of  papers:— 

"Emy  drawer  has  its  label — 'The  Cara^^ 

Steel  Company  RefKirts,'  '  paid  bills,'  '  correspond- 
ence about  Ubranes,'  'grants,  etc.,'  'other  do- 
nations/ '  applicadons  for  aid,'  '  miscellaneous,' 
'social/  'autogmpb  letters  to  keep,'  'publication 
articles,'  'correspondence  alK)ut  yachts,  lavin<  hes, 
etc.,'  'Skibo  estate,'  'Pittsburg  Institute,'  and  so 
en,  and  so  on.  We  looked  from  the  litde  labels 
that  told  of  all  things  done  in  order  and  nothing 
forgotten,  and  then  to  tlie  Remington  typewriter 
on  the  big  wniing  table  and  the  sheets  of  '  short- 
hand *  lying  before  it ;  to  the  piles  of  books  from 
•The  Gospel  of  Wealth '  t  .  '  An  Americ  an  Four- 
in-hand  in  Britain ' ;  to  the  maps  hanging  on  the 
wall  and  door  back,  with  fitlle  flag  pins  to  mark 
where  the  interest  of  the  moment  was  centred. 
We  almo<;t  grasped  the  secret  of  the  making  of  a 
nulUoaaire." 

But  right  here  is  manitested  the  quality 
which  makes  Andrew  Carnegie  much  larger 
and  more  rounded  than  a  mere  steel  magnate 
or  business  genius.  He  has  never  been  con- 
tented to  sink  himself  entirely  even  in  these 
tremendous  enterprises  which  would  seem  to 
demand  any  man's  last  ounce  of  energy  and 
concentration.  Lonj;  before  he  became  a 
rich  man  he  showed  his  admirable  balance  in 
this  respect.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  but  he  never  "ground  "  his  mind 
and  spirit  to  the  exclusion  of  sport  and  pleas- 


ure.  .\  frii-nd  whn  knew  him  a.s  .suj)crintcnd- 
ent  of  the  Fcnusyivania  s  Western  Division 
tells  how  he  would  have  the  conductors  and 
brakemen  gather  information  for  htm  about 
the  best  fishing  places  alonpj  their  routes. 
His  visits  of  inspection  were  then  so  ar- 
ranged that  he  could  disappear  for  half  a  day 
or  more  at  a  time,  and  industriously  whip 
these  streams  in  .search  of  trout  and  bass. 
His  fondness  for  this  sport  has  stuck  by  him 
all  his  life,  and  tu  it  among  other  thhigs  he  owes 
his  acquaintance  with  his  great  friend  Her- 
bert Spencer.  These  two  hardened  anglers 
are  accustomed,  when  they  get  together,  to 
exchange  "the  ideas  about  the  sort  of  fly 
most  desirable  to  use  in  complicated  cases, 
and  to  try  to  reason  out  the  fish's  mental 
attitude  when  it  sees  the  fisherman's  bait." 

Sixty  trips  across  the  ocean,  a  journey 
around  the  world,  and  expeditions  to  the 
North  Cape,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico,  are 
a  record  eloquent  in  themselves  that  he  does 
not  "work  hard"  in  the  sense  in  which  most 
American  men  of  affairs  understand  that 
plirase.  His  mail  now  averages  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  letters  a  day,  and 
while  a  capable  private  secretary  and  a  yawn- 
ing waste-paper  basket  absorb  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  this  mass  of  correspondence, 
he  is  nevertheless  called  upon  to  transact  a 
huge  amount  of  business.  But  he  never  per- 
mits the  load  to  become  an  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea.  In  the  library  of  his  home  he  attends 
to  the  necessary  things  in  less  time  than  most 
business  men  expetul  in  travelling  to  and  from 
their  offices,  and  like  Napoleon  realizes  that  a 
fortnight  answers  more  letters  than  he  does. 

Often  he  will  go  away  all  day  to  play  golf, 
which  he  jokingly  declares  to  be  the  only 
"  serious  business  of  life."  A  correspondent 
once  went  to  Cumberland  Island,  his  sister  s 
home,  on  the  Georgia  coast,  to  interview  him 
on  some  event  of  tremendous  importance  in 
the  world  of  steel.  He  found  him  on  the 
golf  links,  and  fired  at  him,  point  blank,  a 
long  list  of  carotuUy  prepared  questions  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Mr.  Carnegie  listened 
with  patience  till  the  newspaper  man  had  fin- 
ished, then  he  broke  out :  — 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  all  that; 
but  yesterday  I  broke  my  record.  I  just 
went  around  this  course  in  five  strokes  less 
than  ever  before." 
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A  fellow-enthusiast  at  the  game  dec!:ircs 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  never  tires  of  talking  about 
it  He  says:  "  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
he  had  not  begun  golf  in  his  earlier  days, — 
a  time  when  he  was  busy  as  a  telegraph  boy, 
doinij  the  elemental  things  which  have  made 
him  the  man  he  is.  Being  a  Scotchman,  he 
has  the  keenest  appreciation  of  any  one  who 
can  play  the  ancient  and  royal  game  with 
skill."  He  once  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
playing  golf  with  him,  and  who  happened  to 
make  a  long  stroke  off  the  tee,  that  for  the 
Joy  of  making  one  such  drive  the  payment  of 
$10,000  would  be  cheap.  At  Skibo  he  has 
golf  links  of  his  own  and  plays  there  with  his 
friends,  and  in  the  long  twilights  the  game 
lasts  till  dinner  time,  or  even  up  to  half-past 
eight  o'clock.  One  day  this  winter  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  devote  the  day  to 
playing  golf,  but  when  the  morning  came, 
although  it  was  bright  and  sharp,  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  six  above  zero.  He  was  not 
to  be  debarred,  however,  from  his  anticipated 
round  and  spent  the  day  at  St.  Andrew's, 
near  Yonkers,  on  the  links,  though  every- 
thing was  frozen  up  tight  He  came  home 
bright  and  happy,  saying  it  was  one  of  the 
be?;t  ^o]{  days  he  ever  had  in  his  Ufe! 

Besides  his  golf  and  fishing  and  his  well- 
known  pastime  of  coaching,  he  walks  and 
drives  when  in  New  York  or  at  Skibo  Castle^ 
and  he  greatly  enjoys  steam  yachting,  calling  a 
sea-vovage  his  panacea  for  every  ill.  He  tells 
a  story  on  himself  in  this  connection.  Leaving 
for  Scotland  later  than  usual  one  spring,  he 
met  old  Captain  Jones^  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  Eil[;ar  Thomson  plants,  and  began  to 
express  his  sympathy  that  the  latter  should 
have  to  stay  there  in  the  hot  weather  with  his 
many  thousands  of  workmen. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  you  can't  all  f;o  away, 
too,"  he  declared.  "Captain,  \  ou  don't  know 
the  complete  relief  I  get  when  outside  of 
Sandy  Hook  I  begin  to  breast  the  salt 
breezes." 

"And  oh,  T-ord  !  "  replied  the  quick-witted 
captain,  "think  of  the  relief  we  all  get." 

Next  to  his  fame  as  the  Steel  King,"  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  undoubtedly  most  widely  known 

throug:h  his  remarkable  list  of  public  benefac- 
tions in  the  shape  of  libraries  and  nniscunis. 
These  number  over  a  hundred,  ranging  from 
a  $15,000  free  village  library  to  the  magnifi- 


cent Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg,  the 
enlargements  of  which  alone  are  to  cost 
$3,600,000.  Half  a  million  people  every 
year  benefit  by  this  Library  with  its  1 16^000 
volumes,  the  splendid  Orchestra  and  Art 
Gallery,  and  the  Museum  which  is  rapidly 
developing  into  an  educational  institution  of 
the  first  rank.  The  map  reproduced  here- 
with j;ives  for  the  first  time  a  complete  record 
of  the  libraries  he  has  presented.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  map  of  the  United  States  is  not 
nearly  large  enough  to  include  the  list,  many 
a  town  and  dty  in  Great  Britain  owing  such 
institutions  to  him.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  .strongly 
stated  his  principles  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
surplus  wealth :  — 

"  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  the 
day  is  coming,  and  already  we  see  its  dawn,  in 

which  the  man  who  dies  possessed  of  millions  of 
available  wealth  which  was  free  and  in  his  hands 
ready  to  be  distributed  will  die  disgraced.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  man  in  busineM 
may  not  be  stricken  down  with  his  capital  in  the 
business  which  cannot  be  withdrawn,  for  capital  is 
the  tool  with  which  he  works  his  wonders  and  pro- 
duces more  wealth.  I  refer  to  the  man  who  dies 
possessed  of  millions  of  securities  which  are  held 
simply  for  the  mterest  they  produce,  that  be  may 
add  to  his  hoard  of  miserable  dollars." 

He  is  no  hypocrite;  he  believes  that  a  man 
who  makes  a  fortune  has  every  right  to  enjoy 
its  benefits  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  he 
is  cajiable,  but  he  has  always  asserted  and 
lived  up  to  the  principle  that  "surplus 
wealth"  is  to  be  regarded  "as  a  sacred 
trust,  to  be  adminbtered  by  its  possesstn',  into 
whose  hands  it  flows,  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  people."  He  is  not  a  "  philanthropist " 
in  the  accepted  sense,  for  he  holds  that  "of 
every  thousand  dollars  indiscriminately  given, 
nine  hundr  1  and  fifty  had  better  have  been 
thrown  into  the  sea,"  and  as  he  says  in 
"  Wealth  and  its  Uses  '* :  — 

"Tlu'rc  is  no  nse  whatever,  gentlemen,  tn-inj^  to 
help  people  who  do  not  help  themselves.  You 
cannot  push  any  one  up  a  ladder  unless  lie  be  will- 
ing to  climb  a  little  himself.  When  yott  Stop 
boosting,  be  falls,  to  his  injury." 

So  in  the  matter  of  .<;ivinp;  libraries  he  fol- 
lows a  very  definite  rule.  He  never  makes 
any  stipulations  that  the  library  shall  have  a 
particular  character ;  all  he  insists  on  is  that 
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when  he  has  founded  it,  //  sluxll  be  suppoital 
by  the  people  and  shall  be  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  His  very 
first  apf>carance  in  print  was  as  a  protestant 
against  discrimination  in  reading  facilities. 
A  generous  Colonel  Anderson,  of  Allegheny, 
used  to  throw  open  his  library  to  the  working 
boys  and  men  of  the  city.  Young  Carnegie 
was  tlien  telegraph  operator,  and  upon  find- 
ing himself  debarred  from  the  privileges 
through  the  donor's  classification,  he  wrote 
such  a  burning  and  indignant  appeal  against 
the  injustice  of  it  that  the  restriction  was 
removed  and  the  library  made  free  to  all. 
He  says  somewhere:  — 

"  He  had  only  about  four  hundred  volumes,  but 
I  doubt  if  ever  so  few  books  were  put  to  better  use. 
Only  he  who  has  longed,  as  I  did,  for  Saturday  to 
come  that  the  spring  of  knowledge  should  be 
opened  anew  to  him,  can  understand  what  Colonel 
Anderson  did  for  me  and  otht-rs  of  the  lx)ys  of  Al- 
legheny, several  of  whom  have  risen  to  eminence. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  resolved  that  if  surplus 
wealth  ever  came  to  me,  I  shouUI  use  it  in  imitating 
my  benefactor? " 

Never  has  any  resolve  been  carried  to  more 
complete  fruition  than  this,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  raised  a  memorial  to  his  old  benefactor 
in  the  library  building  which  he  has  presented 
to  Emporia  College,  Kansas,  and  is  erecting 
a  monument  in  his  honor  at  Allegheny  City 
park.    A  friend  says :  — 

"The  giving  of  libraries  is  his  great  pleasure  and 
recreation.    I  have  seen  his  eyes  sparkle  over  a 


letter  received  from  the  people 
who  have  worke<l  out  the  library 
problem  in  their  town  by  his  help 
and  have  got  the  institution  run- 
ning and  doing  much  good.  His 
pleasure  in  actually  seeing  the 
good  that  a  libran*'  has  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of 
others  a<ldetl  to  the  original  gift 
made  by  him,  is  only  equalled  by 
making  a  gooil  drive  on  the  golf 
links." 


Of  course,  in  the  large  daily 
mail  already  referred  to,  library 
letters  arc  most  numerous,  and 
if  people  realized  how  many 
impracticable,    indirect,  and 
foolish  letters  on  this  subject 
were  received,  they  would  see 
the  importance  of  telling  in  a  clear  and  busi- 
nesslike way  what  is  needed  and  why  the  gift 
should  be  bestowed. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  too  good  a  business  man 
simply  to  present  money  en  masse.  The 
usual  procedure,  after  the  money  has  been 
promised,  is  to  have  the  plans  made.  The 
builders'  estimates  are  prepared,  and  these 
having  been  approved  by  the  town,  arc  sent 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  very  prompt  in 
issuing  instructions  to  honor  the  drafts  of  the 
town  to  pay  for  the  building  as  it  progresses. 
This  does  away  with  any  confusion  in  con- 
nection with  the  funds  and  the  successful 
completion  of  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  g^eat  fondness  for  music 
has  diverted  a  portion  of  this  stream  of  bene- 
faction :  he  has  quietly  presented  organs  to 
one  church  after  another,  until  now  the  num- 
ber is  perhaps  three  hundred.  He  often  says 
he  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  organs  say, 
but  would  hesitate  to  endorse  the  preachers 
without  limitations.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  theology  and  religion  are 
different  things  —  one  being  only  the  work  of 
man. 

His  flood  of  mail  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  Amid  the  infinitely  varied  begging 
schemes,  "crank"  communications,  and  let- 
ters upon  every  subject  under  heaven,  there 
are  often  very  amusing  specimens.  One  day 
recently  there  came  an  epistle  from  a  poor 
woman  in  the  West,  who  enclosed  five  dollars 
ff>r  him  to  invest  for  her,  while  another  i>er- 
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son  sent  ten,  asking  that  it  should  be  put  to 
some  use  which  would  repay  the  owner  hand- 
somely. One  rather  extraordinary  envelope, 
addressed  to  "  M.  Carnegie,  Scotland,  Amer- 
ica," is  fac-similed  with  its  contents  herewith, 
and  the  following,  which  is  written  under  a 

business  letter-head  —  "August  J.  Z.  , 

Dealer  in  a  Little  ol  Ever)'thing"  (in  a  far- 
off  state),  has  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of 
its  recipient : — 

Mr.  Andrew  Caknegie, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Honorable  Sir, —  Please  find  enclosed  express 
receipt  for  i  Box  Pecant  shipped  you,  prepaid, 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  do  please  accept  from  us,  witli 
our  compliments,  and  hope  and  Trust  you  will 
accept  this  small  present  from  us,  who  wish  you  a 
merry,  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  Year  and 
long  life  is  our  sincere  wishes.  From  a  large  &mi1y 
of  your  esteemed  friends. 

Aug.  J,  Z  ,  Father,  40  yrs.;  Francis 

Z        Mother,  35  yrs.  ;  J.  L.  Z  ~,  Son, 

17  )TS. ;  L.  J.  /       ,  Son,  16  yrs.;  P. 

Z  ,  Daughter,   14  yrs.;  L.  Z  , 

Datighter,  is  yrs.;  F.  Z    '  ,  Dwighter, 

10  yrs.;  E.  Z  ,  Daughter,  8  yrs.; 

,\ug.  Z  ,  Son,  6  yrs. ;  B.  Z  ,  Son, 

5  yrs. ;  S.  Z  ,  Son,  3  yrt,. ;  O.  Z  , 

Son,  10  nranths. 

One  might  reasonably  fancy  that  the  di- 
verse activities  already  chronicled  were  suf- 
ficient even  for  an  extraordinary  man,  but 


Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  himself  in  addition 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  clear  thinker  and 
a  forceful  writer  and  speaker,  ilis  first  vol- 
umes. Notes  of  a  Trip  Round  the  World  " 
(1879)  and  "Our  Coaching  Trip"  (1882), 
were  originally  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  but  the  demand  for  them  proved  so 
great  that  they  were  subsequently  published 
regularly— after  the  author  had  been  forced 
to  give  away  fifteen  hundred  co])ics  of  the 
latter  work  by  the  incessant  requests  for  it. 
His  "Triumphant  Democracy  "  came  out  in 
1886,  reaching  a  circulation  of  forty  thousand 
copies  in  the  first  two  years,  and  this  volume, 
with  his  many  later  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles,  have  amply  proved  his  wide  reading, 
sound  reasoning,  and  ability  to  hit  hard.  He 
is  thoroughly  democratic,  and  believes  in  the 
United  States  and  its  future  with  a  fervor 
which  has  otten  inspired  him  to  eloquence. 
Always  an  omnivorous  reader  and  with  a 
natuial  taste  for  the  enduring  literature  of  all 
ages,  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  Shakspcre. 
A  reading  of  some  part  of  a  play  of  Shak- 
spcre is  almost  a  daily  pleasure,  and  like  most 
Shakspcre  enthusiasts,  he  is  forever  being 
reminded  of  some  passage  by  the  most  casual 
incident ;  and  again,  like  enthusiasts,  he  likes 
to  quote  the  whole  passage  suggested,  with 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  dramatist's 
meaning. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  think  of  the  energy 
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and  thirst  for  knowledge  which  could  pro- 
duce such  general  literary  cidture  in  so  busy 
a  man, —  Btaiting  at  fourteen  with  only  a 
common  scKool  education  and  a  mother  and 
brother  to  provide  for  besides  himself. 

As  mi};ht  be  expected  of  any  one  who  keeps 
himself  so  thoroughly  informed  on  current 
affairs,  he  goes  through  a  vast  amount  of 
periodical  literature.  Every  day  in  New 
York  he  reads  the  following  New  York 
papers:  the  Suu,  the  7i>»es,  the  Herald,  the 
Tribune^  the  WW</,  the  Press^  the  Evening 
Post,  the  Commtrcial  Advertiser^  and  the 
Mail  and  Express, — besides  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
::cttc,  the  Leader,  and  the  Times,  and  the 
London  Times ;  he  also  reads  regularly  the 
Spectator^  the  Speaker  of  London,  the  Iron 
Age,  the  Iron  Trades  Re^dew,  the  Irm  and 
Coal  Trades  Rn'irtv,  and  the  important 
monthlies  (among  which  he  has  included  the 
World's  Wokk  since  its  birth).  After  he 
has  read  a  paper  it  is  useless  for  any  one 
to  think  of  giving  him  points  by  calling  his 
attention  to  any  article  in  it ;  for  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  already  "seen  it,"  and  di- 
gested its  significance. 

In  loojcing  o\cr  Mr.  Carnegie's  writings 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  terseness, 
felicity,  and  "pith"  of  many  of  his  phrases. 
It  is  not  the  studied  elegance  of  the  stylist, 
but  the  epigrammatic  exptesrion  of  a  vigor- 
ous personality  iiere  are  a  few  extracts 
taken  at  random  :  — 

"  If  a  man  would  eat,  he  must  work.  A  life  of 
elegant  leisure  is  the  life  of  an  unworthy  citizen. 
The  Republic  does  not  owe  him  a  living ;  it  is 

he  who  owes  the  Republic  a  life  of  usefii!nes?i. 
Such  is  the  Republican  idea."  —  Triumphant  De- 
moeraey. 

'*  In  looking  back  you  never  feel  that  upon  any 

orrasion  you  have  aricd  too  generously,  but  you 
often  regret  that  you  did  not  give  enough."  —  An 
American  Four^in-Hand  in  Britain. 

"  .^mong  the  saddest  of  al!  spectacles  to  me  is 
that  of  an  elderly  man  occupying  his  last  years 
grasping  for  more  dollars/*— Amtriean  Fomr- 
in-Hand  in  Biitain. 

"The  Monar*  hi>t  Ixmsts  more  bayonets,  the  Re- 
publican more  books."  —  Triumphant  Dtmoeracy. 

"There  are  a  thousand  heroines  in  the  world 
to-day  for  every  one  any  preceding  age  has  pro- 
duced." -    Triumph.mt  D/'mocracy. 

"  Immense  power  i-»  acquired  by  asciuring  your- 
self in  your  secret  reveries  that  you  were  bmri  to 


control  affairs." —  Curry  Comtntreial  CoHt^fFittS' 
burgh,  June  2J,  /88j. 

"A  great  thing  this  instantaneous  photc^japhy ; 
one  has  not  time  to  look  his  very  woist"— >fi« 

Amrriean  Four-in-Hatul  in  Britain. 

"But  Eve  was  not  used  to  kind  treatment 
Adam  was  by  no  means  a  modem  model  husband, 
and  never  gave  Eve  anything  in  excess  except 

blame."  —  An  Amcriian  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain. 

"  People  never  appreciate  what  is  wholly  given 
to  them  so  highly  as  that  to  which  they  them- 
selves contribute.** ^11  Amniean  Four-in^Hani 
in  Britain. 

"The  instinct  which  led  the  slave-holder  to  keep 
his  slave  in  ignorance  was  a  true  one.  Educate 
man,  and  his  shacldea  &11.** — Th'un^kani  Dem«e- 

racy. 

"  There  is  no  price  too  dear  to  pay  for  perfec- 
tion."—  Hound  the  H  'orid. 

''Without  wealth  dwre  can  be  no  Uteoenas."  — 
Tha  Gospel  a/ IVea^. 

"Individualism  will  continue,  but  the  millionaire 
will  be  only  a  trustee  for  the  poor."  —  The  Gospeiaf 
WealA, 

**  In  my  wildest  and  most  vindictive  moments  I 
iiave  never  gone  so  far  as  to  wish  that  the  Irish 
landlords  as  a  class  had  justice."  — Speech  at  Gias- 
g<m>,  September  ij,  1887. 

"  I  hope  Americans  will  find  some  day  more  time 

for  play,  like  their  wiser  brethren  upon  the  other 
side."  —  An  Amfnain  Four-in- Hand  in  Brilntn. 

**  There  is  always  peace  at  the  cud  if  we  do  our 
appointed  work  and  leave  the  result  with  the  Un- 
known."— An  American  Four  in-Hand  in  Briiaim, 

"  Be  king  in  one  line,  not  a  Jack  of  all  trades."  — 
"  For  Heaven  our  Home,  substitute  Home  our 
Heaven.'* — 
"  Break  onlers  to  mve  owners  every  time."  — 

Curry  Address. 

**  Put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch 
that  basket**—  Carry  InsHhiie  Address^  iMs* 

Andrew  Carnegie  to-day,  at  sixty-four,  is 
more  active  and  vigorous  than  most  men  of 
half  his  age  both  at  his  work  and  his  recrea-> 
tions.  He  is  rather  small  physically,  but 
tireless  in  his  s|)orls.  Though  his  hair  is 
now  white,  there  is  a  light  in  his  eye  and  a 
sense  of  power  in  hb  face,  bearing,  and 
erect  carriage,  which  bear  evidence  to  his 
sj'lendid  vitality  of  mind  and  body. 

He  has  a  profound  admiration  for  the  men 
who  really  eh  things,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
*'do,**  which,  as  is  his  habit,  he  often  itlus- 
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trates  by  a  good  story.  An  old  friend  of  his  in 
Pittsburg,  who  kept  his  fast  trotters  and  held 
the  record,  was  beaten  in  a  brush  bv  a  voung 
man.  The  old  gentleman  disappeared  for 
some  time,  lie  had  gone  to  Kentucky  to  get 
a  horse  that  would  reestablish  his  supremacy. 
He  was  being  shown  over  a  stud,  and  had 
already  been  past  a  long  string  of  horses  with 
their  records  on  the  stall,  and  the  victories 
they  had  won.  Then  he  was  taken  through 
a  long  line  of  young  hor.ses  with  their  pedi- 
grees, from  which  the  dealer  was  proving 
what  they  were  going  to  do  when  they  got  on 


the  track.  The  old  gentleman,  wiping  his 
forehead,  —  for  it  was  a  hot  day. —  suddenly 
turned  to  the  dealer  and  said  :  — 

'•  Look  here,  stranger,  —  you've  shown  me 
'  have  beens."  and  you've  let  me  see  your 
•going  t<vbe'.s,'  but  what  I  am  here  for  is 
an  *  iser.' " 

One  who  knows  him  says :  *'  A  friend  is 
struck  most  strongly,  in  coming  into  as.soci- 
ation  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  by  the  force  and 
tenacity  of  his  own  convictions.  When  he 
has  thought  out  a  thing,  he  knows  that  he  is 
right,  and  he  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  To 
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say  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
is  not  more  than  half  telling  the  story ;  he 
has  the  courage  of  ten  men  for  one  convic- 
tion, and,  one  rather  suspects,  thoroughly 
enjoys  defending  his  own  side.  In  the  case 
of  the  South  African  War  and  the  Philippines 
he  was.  most  violently  against  many  of  his 
best  friends.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Boer 
and  a  friend  of  the  Filipino,  and  he  collected 
a  tremendous  amount  of  printed  matter  on 
these  subjects,  from  Nvhich  he  informed  him- 
self so  minutely  as  to  render  hira  a  formidable 
oppmient  on  either  question." 

UnUke  many  men  of  large  deeds,  he  is  a 
great  talker,  and  his  well-rounded  mind,  un- 
usual versatility,  qxuck  interest,  and  fund  of 
huniuruus  stories  make  him  the  best  uf  com- 
panions. He  is  never  at  a  loss,  and  is  equally 
at  home  "jollying  "  the  dry-goods  men  at  an 
Arkwright  Club  dinner  or  giving  sound 
advice  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.'s, 
Bihie  class. 

With  all  his  enormous  wealth  he  takes 
pleasure  in  the  simplest  thini^s,  provided 
they  are  genuine.  While  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  opera,  he  owns  no  bo.\,  but  sits  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  He  has  travelled  widely, 
yet  he  docs  not  own  a  private  car,  adhering 
to  the  democratic  principles  that  he  has  so 
forcibly  laid  down.  He  has  the  truly  great 
physical  ability  of  going  to  sleep  at  will,  and 
in  tiie  Intervals  of  important  duties  he  will 
drop  off  in  a  short  sleep,  gaining  refreshment 
denied  to  most  men. 

His  sympathy  is  always  with  any  man,  par* 
ticularly  a  young  man»  who  is  hammering 
away  honestly  to  make  his  success.  A  friend 
says  of  him  :  — 

"Andrew  Carnegie  has  none  of  the  arrogance  of 
wealth,  and  hia  kindliness  of  spirit  goes  out  most 
warmly  to  the  people  who  are  struggling  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world,  whether  in  hnsiness,  in  educa- 
tion, musical  study,  or  indeed  any  direction.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  young 
man  was  leaving  a  position  which  he  had  filled  suc- 
cessfully for  a  good  many  years,  to  start  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  sacrificing  a  large  salary  and 
risking  .^11.  Mr,  Carnegie,  hearing  of  this,  and 
knowing  the  young  man  slightly,  wrote  him  a  letter 
out  of  pure  kindliness,  congratulating  him  on  making 
the  change,  and  prophesying  a  success.  This  letter 
was  timed  to  arrive  when  it  wouM  do  niD-^t  good, — 
the  moment  when  the  difficulties  of  the  slniggle 
seemed  most  trying.    The  young  man  of  this  in- 


stance gained  a  confidence  and  a  wholesome  faith 
in  himself,  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to 

him." 

One  secret  of  his  success  is  his  profound 
confidence  in  the  people  whom  he  has  gath- 
ered about  him.  He  does  things  which  a 
stranger  would  ytronounce  unbusinesslike  and 
careless ;  but  that  stranger  would  be  struck, 
upon  investigation,  by  the  fact  that  never 
once  had  this  habit  gotten  him  iiito  trouble. 
He  acts  on  the  principle  that  to  trust  a  man 
in  itself  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  him 
worthy  of  trust, — and  his  judgment  of  men  is 
so  keen  that  he  trusts  the  right  man. 

Eminently  broad-minded,  Mr.  Carnegie  be- 
lieves in  all  reliL^ions,  but  in  no  theologies. 
He  hiui  ^icitt  sympathy,  for  instance,  with 
the  young  Chinaman  who  came  to  him,  heart* 
broken,  because  he  had  been  told  by  the  mis- 
sionary that  his  fathers  had  been  heathen  for 
centuries,  that  his  children  were  idolaters, 
and  that  they  would  be  surely  found  in  the 
place  of  everlasting  punishment!  He  sees 
the  ^(Hid  in  the  reIit;ion  of  Confucius,  of 
Buddha,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sects,  Oriental 
and  Western.  He  is  not  a  contributor  to 
foreign  missions,  and  confines  his  giving  to 
directions  in  which  he  is  familiar  and  of 
which  he  has  knowledge. 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  this,  of  a  sturdy, 
forceful,  large-minded  man,  putting  the  whole 
energy  of  his  nature  into  carrying  out  great 
enterprises,  or  playing  golf,  or  writinj^  books, 
or  fishing,  or  coaching,  or  placing  the  means 
of  self-education  within  the  reach  of  millions 
of  his  fellow*men.  Surely  he  is  a  fine  sped- 
men  of  the  modern  Citizen  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  volume  of  his  life  is  closed,  and  the 
poor  bobbin  factory  boy  retires  from  business, 
as  Mr.  Morgan  says,  **  tiie  richest  man  in  the 
world,"  all  made  in  Iei;itimate  manufacturing, 
never  a  share  sold  or  bought  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. This  is  a  "  record  breaker " ;  but 
what  if  the  last  volume  of  this  man's  life  is 
to  render  the  other,  marvellous  though  it  be, 
comparatively  unimportant.'  Others  have 
made  threat  fnrtuncs,  though  less  in  amount; 
but  it  is  often  said  of  Mr.  Carnegie  that  he 
never  does  things  like  other  men:  will  he 
give  the  world  a  last  volume  more  surprising 
than  the  fust  ?  There  are  those  who  so  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  another  story.  We  must 
await  developments. 
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A  SEA  CAPTAIN  S  DAY'S  WORK 

THE  MASTKR  OF  A  TRANSATLANTIC  LIXKR— HIS  ARDUOUS  CARES 
AND  RESI^INSIBILITIES  — IN  ABS<3LUTE  CONTROL  OF  A  GREAT  VES- 
SEL'S VOYACE  ACROSS  THE  SEA  WITH  TWO  THOUSAND  SOULS  ON  BOARD 

BY 

MAXIMILIAN  FOSTER 


NOON  —  and  another  day.  As  it  goes 
ashore :  a  span  of  four-and-twenty 
hours  —  two  rounds  of  the  clock 
divided  into  the  details  of  even,  ordinary  life. 
The  day  swings  by,  rest,  labor,  and  recreation 
have  their  allotted  turn,  all  in  order  as  or- 
dained. But  here  upon  the  sea  'tis  different. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  that  slip  by  lazily, 
perhaps ;  calm  seas  that  reflect  the  blueness 
of  the  open  sky,  or —  There  is  the  other 
side :  four-and-twenty  hours  that  drag  along, 
each  freighted  with  a  heavy  care ;  anxious 
hours  of  peril  when  the  life  of  the  ship  and 
the  safety  of  perhaps  two  thou.sand  souls 
weigh  gravely  upon  the  mind.  In  the  day's 
work  of  a  liner  captain  arc  many  views  of  life. 

His  task  is  large.  Here,  now,  is  one  of 
the  modern  flyers,  a  hull  of  fifteen  thousand 
tons  or  more,  peopled  fore  and  aft.  Five 
hundred  souls  arc  in  the  cabin,  eight  hundred 
in  the  steerage,  and  through  the  ship  her 
working  force,  perhaps  four  hundred  more. 
On  one  man's  shoulder.s,  after  all  is  done, 
rests  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  care. 


He  is  the  director,  the  adviser,  of  the  great 
fabric,  the  head  of  this  veritable  village  flying, 
full-powered,  from  coast  to  coast.  All  aboard 
appeal  to  him,  but  he  must  hold  counsel  with 
himself  alone.  There  is  none  for  him  to  fall 
back  upon  if  peril  comes  and  disaster  stalks 
upon  the  sea. 

Noon  —  one  ship's-day  gone  and  another 
begun.  Around  lies  the  dead,  gray  fog  — 
a  dull  vapor,  reeking  of  the  salty  sea,  and 
blinding  the  liner  as  she  noses  onward  along 
the  course.  Here  from  the  bridge  you  see 
only  the  shifting  veil  that  lies  on  every  side, 
baffling  the  eye  and  killing  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Forward,  the  bows  end  bluntly  in  that 
wall  of  mist  whose  streamers  swirl  eddying 
along  her  flanks  as  she  forges  through  the 
gloom.  For  an  instant,  overhead,  the  sun 
shows,  a  coppery  ball  striving  through  the 
gray  vapor.  In  the  starboard  wing  of  the 
bridge  —  she  is  eastward  bound  —  the  cap- 
tain stands ;  beside  him,  an  officer  with  the 
se.xtant.     Noon  —  a  chronpmeter  ticks  the 
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CLKANINC;  UP  IN  THE  STEERAGK. 

second  of  the  hour.  Upward  poinls  the  sex- 
tant, an  anxious  eye  peering  through  the  fly- 
ing mist.  "Got  it.-*"  the  captain  nuirmurs, 
and  the  other  nods.  And  now.  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  thirty  or  forty  hours,  will 
be  shown  their  exact  position  upon  this  blank, 
solemn  wa.ste  of  sea. 

Once  more  another  cloud  «)f  the  fog-bank 
drives  across  the  zenith,  and  the  red  sun  is 
gone.  The  whistle  blares,  a  choking  blast, 
and  forward  a  bell  beats  the  hour  of  day  — 
eight  strokes  —  each  a  startling  noise  breaking 
through  the  silent  fog.  Tlie  ship'sday  has 
begun. 

The  captain  and  his  aide  tpiit  the  bridge. 
As  he  droi)s  down  the  companion,  he  cast.s 
one  quick  glance  right  and  left  about.  There 
is  the  quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  the  junior 
officers  at  their  appointed  posts,  both  in  easy 
reach  of  the  britlgc  telegraph  —  ready  at  a 
moment  to  Hash  u  signal  to  the  engine-hold 


TIIK  (  MUK  OH  U  I  K  KUNtKlS. 


below.  Onward  drives  the  ship,  her  engines 
slowed  a  turn  or  so,  yet  still  at  a  flying  gait 
and  bound  to  make  her  schedule  time. 

Below  —  underneath  the  bridge  —  is  the 
chart-room,  a  square  cuddy,  filled  with  charts 
of  sea  and  shore,  lighted  forward  with  broad 
panels  of  glass  that  U»ok  out,  forward  and  at 
the  sides,  on  three-quarters  of  the  sea.  On 
the  centre  table  lies  the  ocean  chart,  ruled 
with  the  course,  and  the  narrow  lanes  of 
east-  and  west-bound  traffic.  Flights  of  arrows 
—  the  ocean  currents  —  are  marked  upon  its 
face;  numerals  in  broken  columns  fix  the 
soundings  —  wherever  soundings  are,  —  and 
pencilled  lines,  marked  at  the  ends  with  d«)t.s, 
show  her  run  thus  far  across  the  .sea.  They 
stretch  the  chart  before  them,  and  take  the 


rHE  CAPTAIN  IN  HIS  K(M)M. 

.sextant  reading.  Minutes  of  silence  pass,  the 
men  in  creaking  oilskins  poring  over  their 
work,  each  figuring  with  exactness  and  pains, 
with  the  zealous  care  of  a  bank-clerk.  Then 
they  end ;  the  result  is  read ;  they  com- 
pare figures,  each  scrutinizing  the  other's 
work. 

"  Morning,  chief,"  the  captain  greets,  as 
the  chief  engineer  comes  in.  He  brings 
the  engine's  cards,  the  record  of  its  work  — 
scores  that  tell  to  a  turn  the  revolutions  of 
the  screws.  With  a  clouded  sun  they  must 
fall  back  on  the.se,  to  find  by  them  a  dead 
reckoning  of  her  place.  Below  the  giant 
power  is  heaving  at  its  toil,  the  strength  of 
fifteen  thousand  horses  leashed  to  the  thresh- 
ing screws.  Stroke  by  stroke  the  engines 
fling  about,  the  thudding  cranks  flying  in 
their  orbits,  strenuous,  vet  docile  as  a  child, 
answering  to  the  lightest  touch  that  gives  or 
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takes  their  steam.  "All's  well,  "  reports  the 
thief,  and  goes  below. 

The  ship's  run  is  reckoned,  her  position 
marked  upon  the  chart.  The  pencilled  dot 
falls  in  the  midst  of  the  meteoric  arrows, 
symbols  that  show  the  current  leadin<;  down 
from  Arctic  seas.  The  ship  is  on  the  south- 
ern course,  a  fjood  bit  below  the  usual  track 
of  ber<;  and  floe,  hard  perils  of  the  North 
Atlantic  trade ;  but  even  here  there  may  be 
some  stray  wanderer  out  of  the  Arctic  north, 
and  a  liner  ca])tain  takes  no  risk. 

A.rjain  to  the  bridj^e :  the  junior  otTicers 
are  at  their  posts,  their  eyes  .strained  forward, 
each  pressing  in  his  eagerness  hard  against 
the  weather-cloths  spread  from  rail  to  stan- 
chion. A  sharp  blast  drives  down  from  the 
windward  quarter,  harping  for  an  instant 
among  the  standing  rigging.  It  is  cold  — 
perceptibly  grows  colder.  The  mercury  is 
falling ;  the  sea  thermometer,  drawn  from 


below,  shows  the  water  chilling,  too.  "  Ice  !  " 
they  say  sententiously. 

Vet  .still  the  ship  drives  on.  Word  passes 
forward  to  the  lookout,  for  sharp  eyes  now 
are  needed  there.  Two  watchers  are  by  the 
bows ;  another  in  the  crow's-nest  up  aloft. 
Slow  down,  you  say.'  No  —  there  are  mails 
aboard,  and  pa.ssengers  hurrying  from  port 
to  port.  Time  counts,  and  a  ship  that  fails 
in  her  schedules  lo.scs  favor  all  around.  So 
through  fog,  high  .seas,  and  driving  gale,  the 
liners  keep  their  way,  halting  only  in  the  face 
of  peril,  and  turning  from  their  courses  onlv 
in  the  face  of  imminent  disaster. 

The  fog  shuts  in,  a  thicker  pall.  The  ship's 
bows  drive  deeper  into  the  mist :  the  whistle 
blares,  ho(»ting,  deep-chested,  with  a  deafening 
crash.  Hetwecn  the  warning  blasts  there  is 
silence  on  the  bridge,  and  forward  stands  the 
master,  the  moLsture  dripping  from  his  brow 
and  beard.    Once  more,  a  raw  gust  flares 
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across,  touching  coldly,  like  a  hand  of  death, 
upon  the  straining  faces.  Instinctively  they 
all  turn  toward  the  captain.  His  hand  lifts 
—  '*  Slow  down,"  says  he. 

At  a  touch  the  pointers  on  the  dials  bear 
over ;  the  gongs  of  the  bridge  telegraph 
clatter  sharply  to  the  answer  from  the  engine- 
hold  below,  and  the  tread  of  the  machinery 
changes.  Then  as  the  hum  of  the  bells  dies 
down,  a  hoarse  shout  from  the  forward  look- 
out follows :  — 

" Ice  —  dead  ahead  I  " 

A  sharp  commotion  fills  the  bridge.  An 
order  raps  along  :  — ■ 

"  Starboard  your  helm  —  hard  down  !  Full 
speed  ahead  on  the  port  engine  —  astern 
a-starboard  ! " 

No  time  now  to  go  full  speed  astern ;  they 
could  not  check  her  wav. 

The  gongs  beat  their  frantic  measure.  Si- 
lence follows.  F"or  an  instant  then,  they  hear 
the  sound  of  the  sea  breaking  as  upon  an 
iron  coast.  A  tall  shadow  uprears  in  the 
mist,  the  dim  outline  of  peaks  and  spires. 
Shout  follows  shout  from  the  lookouts  by  the 
bow;  the  fog  splits  asunder.  There  —  see — 
under  her  bows  almost,  an  overtowering  cliff 


»KIX)\V  IN  THE  KNGINE  HOLD. 
The  captain  conferring  with  the  chief  engineer. 
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looking  over  the  programme  of  Ihc  ship's  concerl. 


uprcars  —  a  cathedral  of  ice,  a  heavy  base 
rising  to  pinnacles,  all  of  deepest  blue. 
Harshly,  the  waves  ply  against  its  flanks,  and 
a  giant  tremor  falls  upon  the  shij),  quivering 
fore  and  aft  under  the  strokes  of  the  con- 
tending screws.  Then  her  head  pays  off ;  she 
draws  from  the  impending  doom,  slips  by  so 
close  that  one  may  peer  into  caves  and  valleys 
of  the  berg;  and  the  fog  shuts  down  anew. 

The  ship  sheers  off,  her  whistle  hooting  as 
in  terror.  Behind  lies  the  disaster-bringing 
stray  of  the  North,  lost  again  in  the  choking 
fog.  Another  signal  sounds  upon  the  bridge  ; 
the  shocking  of  the  screws  dies  down.  Her 
helm  is  turned,  she  points  upward  on  her 
course  and,  at  three-quarters  speed,  again 
goes  driving  on  her  way. 

"  Touch  and  go,"  mutters  a  voice,  speaking 
as  in  a  dream. 

Another  watch  gone  by.  Overhead,  the 
sky  lightens,  and  there  is  a  crisp  promise  in 
the  wind.  Forward,  a  rift  opens  in  the  bank, 
a  narrow  lane,  where  the  sea  heaves  like  a 
lake  of  oil,  hardly  ruffled  by  the  gusts  that 


sweep  beneath  the  edge  of  the  vapor  sheets. 
"She's  lifting,"  one  of  the  juniors  says,  but 
with  the  words  still  in  his  mouth,  the  fog 
draws  in  again,  and  drives  along  the  rail. 
Then,  as  before,  again  the  vapor  rises,  and  a 
broad  stretch  of  open  water  lies  beyond,  a 
clear  sea,  and  there,  close  in  upon  her  lee,  a 
straggling  fleet  of  Gloucester  craft  hanging 
at  their  anchors.  One  lies  hard  aboard  ;  so 
near  that  you  can  stare  down  on  her  upturned 
deck,  filled  with  its  chaos  of  tackle  and  nests 
of  dories  stowed  along  the  rail.  A  wild 
clamor  of  horn  and  bell  greets  the  liner  as  she 
pokes  out  from  the  fog,  and  the  rails  are  lined 
as  she  picks  her  way  through  the  press  of  fish- 
ing craft.  One  by  one  they  drop  astern ; 
again  the  fog  bank  settles,  and  so  —  open  and 
shut  throughout  the  watch  —  the  ship  fares 
on  till,  with  a  sudden  puff,  the  vapor  lifts 
aloft,  and  the  westering  sun  shoots  a  fiery 
light  across  the  wide  expanse  of  sea. 

"Full  speed"  —  the  order  passes;  and 
once  more  she  is  tilting  her  way,  the  voice  of 
the  engines  below  rising  in  the  song  of  haste 
and  steam. 
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This  is  the  niitl-Atlaiitic.  Vet  on  every 
side  are  plying  sail.  Astern,  the  fishing  craft 
dot  the  ocean's  edges,  and  in  the  southern 
quarter,  an  east-bound  tramp,  astray  through 
the  mist,  has  wandered  far  from  her  rightful 
course.  On  the  western  rim  of  the  visible 
sea,  a  Norwegian  bark,  deej>-laden,  bends  to 
the  rising  breeze,  and  farther  on  is  a  smudge 
of  smoke  from  some  other  liner's  stacks.  It 
is  even  here  a  crowded  course,  and  so  even  on 


I 
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IN  TUR  K  WKATHFR. 


the  widest  sea  one  must  pick  a  way.  There 
is  no  slap-dash  rushing  from  coast  to  coast  in 
the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  High  speed  is  the 
rule,  <»f  course.  Hut  few  outside  the  trade 
know  or  can  understand  the  care  under  which 
these  liners  fly  from  port  to  port.  What  if 
by  chance  — a  dire  chance,  indeed  —  some  hull 
should  go  tilting  in  the  ft)g  against  the  tlank 
of  one  of  these  deep-.sea  flyers.'  Such  things 
occur,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Even  then  the  liner  caj)tains  know  their 
work,  and  the  fair-weather  boat-drill  is  not 
altogether  fi>r  show,  nor  to  interest  the  saloon. 

Once  more,  now,  a  clear  sea  stretches 
around  the  ship.  In  the  west,  the  sun  is 
drawing  down  to  the  clean  rim  of  the  sky- 
line, and  night  is  near  at  hand.  One  last 
look  about,  and  the  captain  starts  beli>w. 
For  these  la.st  thirty  hours  or  more  he  has 
stt»od  upon  the  bridge  to  have  and  to  hold  in 
his  grasp  the  care  of  the  ship  and  all  the  lives 
aboard.  His  anxieties,  now,  for  a  moment 
are  at  rest.  The  course  is  given  ;  the  watches 
changed.  "I'll  turn  in  for  a  nap  —  call  me 
if  I'm  needed,"  he  warns  the  watching  men. 

liut  sleep,  for  a  man  weary  with  his  cares^ 
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is  a  tricky  thiiij;.  I'crliaps  an  hitur's  restless 
turning,  or  a  time  of  heavy  slumber.  Then 
the  call  for  dinner  sounds  ;  he  arises  wearily, 
yet  with  a  cheerful  face  takes  his  place  at 
table. 

In  these  davs  the  blunt  bad  manners  of 
the  old  Atlantic  trade  are  seen  no  more. 
The  captain  is  the  host  of  his  ship,  amiable 
and  agreeable,  but  as  a  rule  keeping  to  him- 
self in  hours  of  duty.  At  the  table  he 
unbends,  perhaps,  but  at  all  times  his 
courtesy  is  expected.  So  for  a  half  hour, 
now,  he  chats  with  those  at  his  right  and 
left,  and  with  a  bow,  withdraws. 

The  night  has  fallen.  A  strong  wind 
strikes  its  note  among  the  standing  rigging, 
and  far  down  the  horizon  is  a  bank  of  clouds. 
A  minute  the  tired  man  leans  against  the  rail, 
staring  around  upon  the  .sea,  marks  the  distant 
cloud-bank  lighted  by  the  rising  moon,  and 
with  a  long  breath  walks  into  the  chart-room 


for  a  look  at  the  glass.  It  marks  an  approach- 
ing blow.  He  notes  the  change,  and  once 
more  mounts  to  the  bridge. 

Hlind  squalls  of  rain  drive  in  procession 
across  the  sea,  and  spray  strikes  hissing  upon 
the  weather  cloths  along  the  bridge.  Stiffly, 
the  big  liner  ri.ses  to  the  crest  of  a  running 
wave,  and  slips  down,  snoring  through  the 
valley  beyond.  Then,  with  a  plunge  —  her 
head  to.ssing  off  the  weight  —  she  climbs 
again,  and  so  on  through  the  gloom  plunges 
to  the  westward. 

The  night  glasses  pore  through  the  murk 
ahead.  .\  squall  goes  by;  a  dim  shadow 
rises  on  the  deep.  "  Hard  a-port  1  "  a  sharp 
v(tice  cries  along  the  bridge,  and  the  wheel 
flies  spinning  over.  There  —  just  ahead  — 
a  ghostly  fabric  starts  from  the  sea  ;  under- 
neath a  dark  hull,  and  above  a  pinnacle  of 
flapping  cloth,  as  the  stranger,  dismayed,  flies 
up  into  the  wind.    In  hasty  alarm  the  liner 


Tkvixr.  THE  hi  i.kiikad  doors. 

At  sera,  tlic  captiiin  is  required  lo  make  sure  tti.it  ilioy  arc  alMays  in  working  orilcr. 
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sheers  away,  slipping  past  the  ship  that  lies 
there,  her  sails  Huttering  like  the  pinions  of  a 
frightened  bird.  Then  she  is  gone  again, 
lost  in  the  dark  astern. 

Throughout  the  night,  he  stands  at  his 
post,  the  master  in  command.  Then  dawn 
rises,  the  storm  blows  by,  and  the  glorious 
sun  shoots  above  the  sea.  There  is  still 
a  .stiff  sea  running,  but  this  and  the  wet 
decks  are  the  only  traces  of  the  night's  foul 
weather;  and,  worn  out,  the  captain  resigns 
his  watch,  and  once  more  seeks  his  broken 
rest. 

The  morning  wanes ;  again  he  appears. 
Once  more  to  the  bridge  where  the  watch 
reports,  a  slim  account  of  details  since  the 
storm  went  by.  For  facility's  sake,  the  cap- 
tain breakfasts  there  —  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich.  Then  it  is  half-past  ten,  and  a  new 
feature  of  his  life  appears,  a  thing  that  shows 
the  multiplicity  of  his  cares. 

Below,  the  chiefs  of  the  divisions  wait  — 
the  chief  officer,  purser,  doctor,  and  head 
steward.  Ship  has  been  cleaned  for  the  day, 
and  the  master,  like  a  housewife,  must  make 
sure  that  all  is  neatness  and  order.  Fol- 
lowed by  his  staff  he  walks  along,  looking 
through  all  the  gangways  and  along  the 
decks,  viewing  the  cabins,  a  few  moments  in 
the  music  room,  a  few  more  in  the  saloons. 


He  sits  for  an  instant  while  his  work  waits, 
scanning  the  programme  of  the  inevitable  con- 
cert—  the  entertainment  in  aid  of  seamen's 
charities.  Then  on  again,  a  peep  into  the 
staterooms,  a  brief  but  thorough  inspection 
of  the  fire  ho.sc  and  apparatus.  His  journey 
carries  him  on ;  he  must  see  to  every  cabin, 
forward  and  aft,  the  saloons  and  the  steerage. 
He  must  satisfy  himself  that  all  is  clean 
and  shipshape,  that  the  saloons  are  spick 
and  span,  that  the  steerage  is  thoroughly 
scrubbed. 

He  climbs  about  the  striving  engines, 
glances  at  the  dials,  and  goes  on.  The  bulk- 
heads ne.xt  engage  him.  Once  a  day,  at 
least,  all  that  are  open  at  sea  must  be  tried 
for  safety's  sake.  If  fog,  wind,  or  sea  keeps 
the  captain  on  the  bridge,  he  must  make  sure 
that  others  have  looked  to  the  work.  Here, 
to-day,  he  inspects  it  all  himself,  sees  that  the 
men  are  at  their  appointed  posts,  that  the 
bulkhead  doors  work  smoothly  without  a 
hitch.  Then,  aloft  again,  a  slow  march 
around  the  decks  thronged  with  the  life  of 
the  ship,  and  all  secure  in  safety.  He  stops 
here  and  there,  chatting  with  the  passengers 
that  engage  him,  and  once  more  mounts  to 
the  bridge. 

It  is  noon  —  noon  and  another  day  in  the 
life  at  sea.    Thus  the  round  goes  on. 
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WK  are  very  apt  to  claim  preeminence 
for  .'\nicrica  in  tlic  matter  of  inven- 
tions and  of  novel  mechanical  appli- 
cations. But  the  Hungarians  have  had  for 
eight  years  in  actual  working  operation  a 
development  of  the  telephone  of  which  few 
people  in  the  United  States  know  anything, 
even  l)y  report :  the  telephone  newspaper,  or 
Tt  lcfon-IIirmondo  as  it  is  called,  of  Budapest. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  favorite 
dreams  of  the  modern  prophets  has  pictured 
the  home  equipped  with  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  one  can  hear  concerts  or  listen  to 
the  latest  news,  while  sitting  comfortably  by 
his  own  fireside.  This  dream  is  a  fact  to-day 
in  Budapest.    Music,  telegraphic  news  "  hot  " 


from  the  wires,  literary  criticism,  stock  quota- 
tions, reports  of  the  Reichsrath,  —  the  whole 
flood  of  matter  that  hlls  the  colunuis  of  our 
newspapers  may  be  had  for  the  mere  lifting 
of  a  telephone  receiver. 

I  went  to  Budapest  last  May,  eN[)ecting  to 
find  this  unique  "  newspaper,"  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much,  rather  a  fad  for  a  few  score  of 
people  who  had  sufficient  interest  to  keep  it  as 
a  passing  diversion.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
a  great  journal  with  all  the  equipments  of  a 
fir.st-class  paper  in  a  very  lively  city  of  nearly 
600,000  people  —  all  the  equipment,  that  is.  ex- 
cept presses,  paper,  and  printer's  ink.  Tclcfon- 
Hirmondo  has  6200  subscribers.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  business  manager,  an  editor- 
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in-chicf.  four  assistant  editors,  and  nine 
reporters. 

This  novel  and  interesting  enterprise  was 
started  about  eight  years  ago  by  Theodore 
Huschgasch,  who  had  been  interested  in 
electricity  and  had  patented  some  inventions. 
Mr.  Huschgasch  died  March  16,  1893,  and 
the  present  efficiency  of  the  paper  in  all  that 
pertains  to  its  technique  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Kmil  von  Szveties,  who  is  known  on  the  staff 
as  technical  director.  His  skill  and  energy 
have  produced  great  results.  The  concern 
is  owned  by  a  stock  company  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  florins  (about  5250,000). 

Tclt  foii-Uinnotulo  occupies  commodious  of- 
fices on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  a  fine 
building  on  one  of  the  finest  avenues  of  Buda- 
pest. It  divides  the  entire  city  into  twenty- 
seven  districts,  and  the  main  wire  runs  to 
each  district,  with  branch  wires  to  the  houses. 
An  accurate  map  of  the  system  hangs  in 
the  central  office.  The  company  owns  its 
own  wires  and  plant  throughout,  and  has 
the  same  right  to  place  wires  that  is  en- 
joyed by  the  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

Twenty-seven  copper  wires  run  from  mi- 


crophone receivers  in  the  Opera  House  to 
the  central  office.  There  the  current  pa.sses 
through  a  patented  device  which  increases 
the  sound,  its  di.stribution  to  subscribers  being 
regulated  by  another  ingenious  contrivance, 
also  patented.  The  paper  has  560  kilometres 
of  wire  and  6200  receivers ;  that  is,  one  for 
each  subscriber.  Its  spools  may  be  seen 
everywhere  under  the  cornices  of  the  houses. 
The  stentor  or  reader  talks  into  a  double  re- 
ceiver or  'phone,  and  the  subscriber  has  two 
ear-pieces  like  those  used  by  the  telephone 
clerks.  The  sound  of  the  reader's  voice  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  machine  ;  and  by 
making  a  receiver  in  the  office  the  last  on  the 
circuit  the  management  may  at  any  time  test 
the  working  of  the  wires. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  actual 
"issue  of  the  paper."  A  complete  pro- 
gramme is  tacked  to  the  wall  above  each 
subscriber's  receiver,  and  a  glance  at  this 
tells  just  what  may  be  expected  at  any 
hour,  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days having  the  same  programme.  The  issue 
begins  at  10.30  a.m.  and  ends  about  10.30  I'.M. 
unless  a  concert  or  some  other  night  event 
is  being  reported,  when  it  keeps  on  till  later. 
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Stock  exchange  hours  arc:  a.m.  —  lo  to 
10.30,  ti  tor  II. IS,  11.30  to  11.45. 

These  reports  reach  subscribers  several 
hours  ahead  <>f  the  evening  papers.  Onota- 
tions  are  given  a^ain  in  the  afternoon,  while 
reports  of  the  Reichsrath  and  political  news 
occupy  the  time  from  11.4$  to  12.  When 
the  Reichsrath  is  not  in  session,  the  time  is 
filled  by  fuller  reports  of  general  and  foreign 
news.  General  news  of  course  conies  all  day 
at  intervals.  At  1.30  and  at  6  p.m.  is  a  brief 
r/sumi  for  those  who  missed  the  first  news. 
From  5.00  to  6.00  there  are  concerts,  varied 
by  literary  criticism, sportin;^^  evcnt.s,  and  so  on. 
Special  items  for  Sunday  are:  11  to  11.30 
— news,  4.30  to  6.00 — a  concert,  and  every 
Thursday  evening  at  six  there  is  a  concert 
for  children.  The  writer  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness a  performance  in  the  concert  room  of 
Hirmmdo^  but  unfortunately  a  violent  thunder 
storm  interfered  with  the  use  of  the  wires. 

T(  It/on-/ linnoiii/o  is  independent  in  a 
sense  not  known  in  America ;  it  has  no  lead- 
ing articles,  no  editorials,  no  opinions  —  un- 
less its  short  notices  of  literature  and  art  can 
come  under  the  last  head.  The  editor  alone 
is  responsible  in  case  of  action  ajjainst  the 
paper  for  libel.  He  has  already  had  two  or 
three  lawsuits,  but  has  won  all  of  them. 

The  mechanical  processes  of  the  paper  are 
about  as  follows:  The  news  ftetcg'ra})hic, 
exchange,  special.s,  and  locals)  is  secured  by 
the  ordinary  methods  known  in  all  newspaper 
offices.  The  reporter  who  has  finished  his 
assignment  writes  out  his  matter  in  ink  and 
submits  it  to  his  chief,  who  signs  it  on  the 
margin  of  the  printed  form.  This  signature 
fixes  responsibDity.  A  clerk  then  takes  the 
copy  and  carefully  copies  it  with  lithographic 
ink  on  long  galley  slips.  These  are  tran.s- 
ferred  to  the  stone  so  as  to  appear  in  parallel 
columns  about  six  inches  wide  and  two  feet 
long.  Two  pressmen  take  several  impres> 
sions  on  a  roller-movement  hand  press.  Com- 
mon f)rintiii;;-paper  is  used.  Each  sheet 
is  submitted  to  an  a.ssistant  editor,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  a  copyholder,  exactly  as  in  proof- 
reading, verifies  its  correctness.  This  sheet 
constitutes  the  file,  ami  a  duplicate  is  cut  up 
into  convenient  strips  for  the  use  of  the  sten- 
tors.  Each  sheet  comprises  a  certain  part  of 
the  programme,  and  the  whole  number  of 
sheets, with  hour  dates,  constitute  the  day's  file. 


The  stentors  are  six  in  number  in  winter, 
when  the  paj^er  is  likely  to  be  crowded  with 
important  matter,  four  for  duty  and  two  alter- 
nates. In  summer  four  suffice.  The  stentors 
have  stronj::,  clear  voices  and  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  the  news  comes  from  the  receivers 
with  remarkable  strength  and  clearness. 
When  all  six  stentors  are  present,  they  take 
turns  of  ten  minutes  each  ;  if  for  any  reason 
only  two  are  on  duty,  a  half  hour  is  the  ex- 
treme required  of  one  reader. 

The  only  ladies  employed  on  the  flotft  are 
those  cnp;ai;cd  in  the  concerts,  and  Mr.  Hor- 
vath  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  no 
other  newspaper  office  in  the  world  could  be 
found  such  a  staff. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  expenses, 
Mr.  Morvath  kindly  assured  me  that  I  was 
free  to  investigate.  His  brief  reply  was: 
"  We  have  no  secrets."  The  current  expenses 
are  bet%veen  9000  and  10,000  florins  per 
month  (a  florin  is  about  42  cents).  This 
includes,  of  course,  interest  on  the  plant. 
The  fixed  charges,  that  is,  those  which  must 
be  met  every  day, — telegrams,  salaries,  rent, 
etc.,  —  are  about  7000  florins  a  month,  vary- 
ing in  different  seasons.  The  subscription 
price  per  annum  is  18  florins,  and  for  6200 
subscribers  that  part  of  the  income  is  easily 
figured.  Advertising  receipts,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  are  necessarily  limited. 
It  must  be  a  paradise  for  advertisers,  for 
every  man's  advertisement  must  be  not  only 
"next  reading  matter,"  but  actually  between 
items  of  interest.  The  charge  is  one  florin 
for  twelve  seconds.  The  paper  pays  press 
rates  for  telegrams.  The  editur  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  paper  will 
have  a  valuable  plant  and  privilege  paid  for, 
and  be  able  to  reduce  the  price,  w  hich  is  very 
low  now,  considering  that  the  telephone  in 
Budapest  costs  150  florins  per  year.  To  an 
outsider,  the  concern  appears  prosperous.  It 
rmplovs  in  all  about  t8o  ]'>cople  in  winter  and 
I  ;o  in  summer.  This  incUulcs  c\-ervbo<h-, 
from  office  boy,  linemen,  and  janitor  to  chief 
editor. 

Among  the  prominent  subscribers  of  7V//- 
fon-Hinnondo  are  the  Prime  Minister,  I^aron 
lianffv,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian  Cabinet;  Maurus  Jokaf,  the  famous 
author;  the  Mayor  of  Budapest.  In  fact,  the 
paper  appeals  strongly  to  tbe  more  inteliec- 
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tual  classes,  and  the  capital  of  Hungary  is  a 
very  wide-awake,  enterprising  city. 

The  "  aggrieved  subscriber "  sometimes 
wishes  to  stop  his  paper,  but  he  cannot  do 
this  as  easily  as  a  subscriber  to  a  printed 
journal.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  had  a 
receiver  put  into  his  house  at  the  company's 
expense  .and  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
security  for  a  year's  subscription,  one-third 
of  which  he  pays  when  the  instrument  is  ready 
for  use.  He  pays  the  balance  in  two  equal 
payments,  at  the  end  of  four  months  and 
eight  respectively.  If  the  grievance  is  real, 
the  editor  tries  to  remove  it  by  means  of  the 
soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath  from  the 
editorial  head ;  if  imaginary  or  absurd,  the 
paper  keeps  the  time-honored  waste  basket 
for  its  reception.  The  editors  and  managers 
receive  the  usual  courtesies  extended  to  the 
press  in  the  way  of  passes  and  free  tickets, 
and  the  paper  exchanges  with  the  city  press. 
Unknown  persons,  such  as  temporar)-  lodgers 
or  boarders  in  hoteLs,  cannot,  of  course,  be- 
come subscribers,  but  the  principal  hotels  do 
subscribe,  and  their  guests  are  free  to  use  the 
instrument. 


Hinnondo  is  at  present  tr)'ing  an  experi- 
ment with  "  penny-in-the-slot"  machines.  The 
coin  used  is  a  20- filler  piece,  worth  about  two 
cents  in  our  money.  Music  by  telephone, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  telephone 
timbre  must  be  got  rid  of  before  music  can 
be  transmitted  satisfactorily.  The  report  of 
news,  however,  is  highly  satisfactor)'. 

So  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, the  enterprise  is  distinctly  a  success.  The 
paper  is  so  well  known  and  has  accom- 
plished so  much  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond 
the  stage  of  experiment  so  far  as  Budapest  is 
concerned.  One  strong  point  in  its  favor  is 
its  early  reports.  In  this  respect  the  paper 
has  a  strong  hold,  for  it  is  able  to  issue  an 
"extra"  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
invalids  and  busy  people  may  get  as  much 
news  as  they  want  with  little  effort.  In- 
deed, the  plan  has  so  many  advantages,  that 
we  shall  probably  soon  see  it  in  operation 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  with  the  improve- 
ments that  Yankee  ingenuity  will  be  sure  to 
devise. 
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IHE  watchwords  of  the  age  are  rea- 
son, education,  liberty,  the  amelioi  a 
tion  of  the  masses."  In  this  rimnn:^ 
utterance  Archbishop  Ireland  declares  him- 
self and  the  work  of  hu  life.  From  the 
inland  city  where  he  has  lived  for  more  than 
forty  years,  he  has  reached  forth  and  made 
his  influence  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  papal 
power  itself ;  and  what  his  strong  personality 
stands  for  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  true  and  earnest  Catholic,  pre- 
serving within  himself  the  .s])iritua]  life  of 
the  early  Church,  yet  he  is  cordially  hated 
by  some  of  the  most  devout  within  the  pale ; 
as  a  man  among  men,  he  is  welcome  in  all 
councils  of  every  denomination,  whenever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  and  the  spirit 
of  truth  is  there. 

In  1849  Richard  Ireland,  a  carpenter,  came 
from  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  family.  A 
bny  of  eleven  was  in  the  ^roup,  and  after 
remaining  in  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago, 
for  three  years,  they  moved  to  St.  Paul,  at 
that  time  a  bleak  little  trading-post  on  the 
very  outer  edge  of  civilization.  Here  the 
boy  donned  the  robe  of  an  acolyte  and 
assisted  at  the  mass  for  about  a  year ;  then 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bishop,  who 
sent  him  to  be  educated  in  FVance.  Four 
busy,  happy  years  were  spent  at  Meximeux 
and  four  at  Var,  after  which  he  returned  to 
St.  Paul  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1861. 
The  next  year  he  went  into  the  army  as 
chaplain  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  resign  after 
ten  months'  service.  He  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  whose  gatherings 
his  good  stories  .iiid  genial  personality  form 
a  notable  part.  He  was  later  made  bishop 
and  in  1888  archbisho[>  of  St.  Paul.  The 
magnificent  pageantry  and  organized  power 
of  the  Roman  Church  form  a  background 


which  invests  all  its  prelates  with  romantic 

interest,  and  against  which  a  strong  person- 
ality paints  itself  in  subtle  values.  Yet  a 
man  successful  in  diplomacy  may  be  much 
more  than  a  dipbmat,  a  man  with  the  spirit 
of  God  in  his  heart  be  much  more  than  a 
priest.  Such  is  John  Ireland,  whose  name 
well  suits  the  broad  and  sweeping  outlines 
of  bis  mental  and  physical  expression. 

The  Archbbhop  is  a  man  of  average 
heig'ht,  powerfully  built,  with  a  profile  which 
is  often  spoken  of  as  resemhlinL^  ttiat  of 
Dante.  lie  has  a  massive  head  and  a  pene- 
trating gray  eye,  direct  as  an  eagle's,  but 
changing  and  becoming  gentle  with  his 
mood.  One  cannot  imagine  that  Dante 
once  in  all  his  life  should  have  thrown  back 
hts  bead  and  laughed  with  the  hear^  human 
gesture  of  the  Archbishop,  whose  sense  of 
humor  is  abundant.  He  is  very  accessible 
to  the  jioor,  never  too  busy  wn'th  matters  of 
state  to  be  interested  like  Lydgale  in  the 
affairs  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  and  above  all 
things  he  is  practical  in  his  methods  of  aiding 
them.  He  is  a  robust  and  virile  man  among 
men,  a  reminder  in  his  person  of  the  time 
when  the  Church's  ministers  were  **repre- 
sentati\cs,  not  of  religion  ntily  and  the  claim.s 
of  God,  but  of  moral  order,  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  sympathies  of  men,  of  the 
bonds  of  authority  of  human  society  —  the 
only  trusted  guides  of  life." 

SINCEKirV   .\M)  .SEN.si: 

The  strength  of  the  man  lies  hrst  in  his 
absolute  sincerity.  He  is  ambitious — can 
hardly  understand  any  one  who  is  not;  he 

is  certainly  a  statesman  of  admitted  power, 
and  has  scored  many  a  quiet  triumjih  on  his 
diplomatic  nussions.  These,  however,  are 
never  undertaken  for  his  own  glory,  but 
because  he  has  some  deep  purpose  at  heart. 
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It  is  the  ring  of  sincerity  that  makes  his  elo- 
quence convincing;  his  gestures  arc  awk- 
ward»  his  voice  is  at  times  almost  harsh  and 
discordant,  his  delivery  monotonous ;  but  his 
words  strike  home  because  they  are  spoken 
in  the  desire  of  good. 

As  early  as  1869  he  organized  the  first  Cath- 
olic  total  abstinence  society,  and  has  been  a 
persistent  advocate  of  temperance  all  his  life. 
As  young  as  he  then  was,  he  denounced  the 
saloon-keepers  from  the  pulpit  and  refused 
to  confess  them,  until,  after  years  of  effort, 
St  Paul  was  greatly  in^inoved  in  respect  of 
drunkenness,  and  all  the  lowest  resorts  were 
completely  wiped  out.  At  all  public  meet- 
ings and  banquets  the  Archbishop  with  his 
fund  of  humor  is  a  most  welcome  guest; 
but  his  glass  remains  untouched  by  his  side. 

His  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
probably  a  sort  of  sublimated  common  sense. 
It  is  this  which  enables  him  to  see  that  the 
power  of  the  Church  in  the  Republic  lies  in 
her  ability  to  realize  that  all  life  is  progres- 
sion and  that  she  must  keep  up  with  the  march. 
He  sees  things  in  the  large,  takes  very  little 
account  of  individuals,  forgets  a  favor  and  an 
injury  with  equal  readiness,  not  because  he 
is  without  gratitude,  but  because  he  is  Na- 
poleonic in  the  scope  of  his  vision,  which  sees 
legions  to  go  here  and  to  go  there,  not  the 
men  which  compose  them.  Like  William 
Morris,  he  is  "strangely  incurious  of  indi- 
viduals," and  could  work  "with  any  one 
sympathetic  to  htm  or  not,  so  long  as  th^ 
helped  along  the  work  in  hand."  It  is  related 
of  him  that,  after  a  mission  to  Rome  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful,  he  was  known 
to  have  two  men  to  dine  with  him  who  had 
been  sent  as  delegates  to  oppose  him.  When 
he  was  asked  if  they  had  not  been  a  part  of 
the  committee,  he  replied,  "Very  likely,  very 
likely ;  I  dare  say  they  were." 

One  of  his  most  sacred  and  unshakable 
beliefs  is  a  singular  one  to  be  held  so  firmly 
by  a  priest  df  his  Church.  It  proves  the 
breadth  of  the  man  ;  it  is  the  belief  in  the 
right  of  personal  liberty.  Many  times  he 
has  been  asked  to  use  his  influence  in  some 
political  movement  or  other  where  his  power 
would  be  felt,  and  he  has  plainly  refused 
because  it  would  be  interfering  with  personal 
liberty.  There  is  nothing  petty  or  small  about 
him ;  he  has  as  little  time  for  personal  animosi- 


OHN  IRELAND 

ties  as  for  the  acquisition  of  personal  posses- 
sions. He  has  an  income  of  about  $6000  a 
year,  but  his  personal  expenses  are  very  small 
indeed.  His  tastes  are  simple  almost  to  frugal- 
ity and  accord  well  with  the  purity  of  his 
life 

He  has  been  feted  in  many  countries, 
and  he  has  received  the  most  distinguished 
courtesy  from  courts  and  kings.  A  recep- 
tion was  given  to  him  in  London,  at  which 
every  Catholic  peer  in  Great  Britain  was 
present,  many  coming  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  do  him  honor;  yet  is  he  as  simple 
as  a  child  in  his  appreciation  of  a  word  from 
the  heart ;  and  when  he  can  forget  his  cares 
for  a  moment,  the  spirit  of  youth  looks  from 
his  eyes.  He  is  conscious  of  his  relation  to 
his  Church,  but  all  unconscious  of  what  he 
means  to  the  outside  world.  He  says  with 
a  far-away  look,  "  How  many  a  man  has 
ploughed  through  the  waves  and  they  have 
closed  behind  him,  and  that  is  all  of  it ! " 

A  VISIT  TO  PRANCE 

At  a  critical  time  of  friction  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  papal  powers,  the 

Pope  requested  Archbishop  Ireland  to  go  to 
Paris.  He  expressed  himself  unwilling  to 
go  as  an  envoy,  but  desirous  to  go  as  a  priest 
if  he  could  do  any  good.  So  he  went  to  the 
Grand  Hotel,  and  wrote  his  name  as  John 
Ireland.  He  was  assigned  to  a  room  on  the 
fifth  floor,  not  large,  but  "good  enough,"  he 
said,  "good  enough."  A  French  dignitary 
soon  appeared  inquiring  for  the  Archbishop, 
and  he  was  told  that  there  was  no  such  person 
there.  On  looking  over  the  register,  the  name 
was  found.  Tlie  visitor  being  announced,  the 
Archbishop  requested  that  he  be  asked  up> 
stairs,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  room  he 
raised  his  hands  in  horror,  exclaiming,  " 
Dien!  To  think  of  an  Archbishop  being 
housed  like  this." 

The  result  of  the  visit  was  that  a  great 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  twenty-five  hun- 
dred persons  were  ])resi'nt  :iiid  ten  thousand 
were  turned  away.  As  the  Archbishop  spoke, 
he  felt  his  fluency  in  the  French  language 
returning  to  him  after  twenty-five  years,  and 
his  rapid  eloquence  surprised  his  hearers  and 
held  them.  At  the  end  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  close,  when,  catching  sight  of  the  French 
and  American  flags  draped  together  at  the 
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end  of  the  room,  he  turned  toward  them  and 

addressed  thctn  in  an  impassioned  burst  which 
carried  all  before  it.  Afterward  he  heard  a 
French  priest  say,  "  What  if  a  French  prelate 
had  addressed  the  fbg  of  the  RepuhlicI*' 
His  mission  was  most  successful,  and  the 
Ht)ly  Father  thanked  him  personally  for  the 
service  that  he  rendered. 

To  his  personal  magnetism  and  breadth  of 
sympathy  the  Archbishop  owes  much  of  his 
power.  He  is  received  at  the  Union  League 
Chib  in  St.  Paul  by  a  mixed  assembly  of  capi- 
talists both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  is  in 
sympathy  ^^th  them  all.  He  goes  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  old  Sixty-ninth  regiment,  and  is 
equally  at  home  there.  Some  of  the  old  Irish 
men  who  had  scn,'cd  in  this  ret^iment,  when 
they  met  him  were  in  the  bonds  of  tradition 
and  knelt  to  kiss  his  ring.  He  prefers  not  to 
have  them  do  that,  —  **  It  is  not  American," 
he  says  Neither  does  he  like  to  be  called 
**your  Grace,"  —  to  be  addressed  as  Arch- 
bishop pleases  him  better.  He  likes  to  meet 
men  of  all  classes,  and  his  personal  mag- 
netism and  his  democracy  go  hand  in  hand. 

TOLERANT  AND  DEMOCRATIC 

His  true  catholicitjr  of  spirit  prevents  de- 
nominational differences  between  the  Church 
and  those  of  different  creeds.  At  one  time 
a  pavilion  was  built  in  St,  Paul  and  a  prize 
fight  scandalized  the  Protestant  citizens,  who 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  objectionable 
sport.  The  Archbishop  jjave  them  his  best 
assistance  and  full  support.  He  is  absolutely 
fearless,  and  always  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  and  the  improvement  of  social  condi* 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  his  independent  posi- 
tion in  politics  that  causes  criticism  in  his  own 
fold. 

At  the  memorial  service  to  the  Episcopal 
Bishop  Gilbert  of  St  Paul,  he  agreed  to  speak. 
When  the  time  came  he  was  not  able  to  be 
present,  but  he  sent  a  priest  to  read  the  very 
beautiful  address  he  lutd  prepared,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  present.  At  one 
meeting  where  he  spoke,  the  opening  prayer 
was  made  by  a  Methodist  layman. 

He  gives  forth  no  uncertain  sound,  but 
opposes  openly  where  he  is  not  able  to  agree. 
At  one  time  it  was  suggested  in  St  Paul  that 
he  speak  with  a  few  men  of  other  creeds  on 
the  question  of  the  public  schools.    He  as- 


sented to  this,  and  said :  "  I  want  Christian 
men,  not  infidels,  and  not  too  many  ministers." 
About  si.xty  men  were  invited  to  the  htuise  of 
a  prominent  business  man,  and  forty-iive  of 
them  were  present.  They  were  of  all  denomi- 
nations, Presbjrterians,  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Catholics,  and  others.  One  very  narrow 
Presbyterian  minister  combated  the  Arch- 
bishop with  distressing  plainness  of  speech ; 
but  this  was  received  with  gentle  equanimity, 
and  an  entire  evening  Was  passed  in  discuss- 
ing; with  the  utmost  candor  on  both  sides  the 
relation  of  Church  and  school.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Archbishop  has  favored 
the  modification  of  existing  conditions,  and 
given  the  frank  expression  of  his  opinion  in 
public  speech. 

He  is  first  and  last  a  loyal  American  of  the 
Americans.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very 
earnest  in  explaining  to  the  Pope  that  certain 
things  which  concerned  the  T.atin  Americans 
could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  roundly  to  convince 
the  Holy  Father  of  the  diversity  of  our  needs 
and  obligations. 

The  Archbishop  one  day  pointed  to  some 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  said,  **That  organization  is  what 
I  envy  more  than  anything  else  in  Protes- 
tantism.'  On  one  occasion  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  in  a  certain  matter  it  was  difficult 
to  bring  in  any  churth  education  for  young 
people.  His  reply  was:  "Educate  them, 
anyhow." 

In  the  treatment  of  criminals  he  begs  us 
to  remember  that  when  self-respect  is  gone 
the  corner-stone  of  all  virtue  is  removed.  It 
is  to  the  end  of  saving  the  Irish  people  who 
come  to  these  shores  and  who,  in  tenement- 
house  life,  fall  a  prey  to  their  own  tempera- 
mental qualities  that  he  has  established  the 
Irish  colonies  in  Graceville  and  St.  Paul.  In 
1876  he  bought  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  experi- 
ment has  becrt  in  the  main  a  successful  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  rela- 
tion toward  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
especially  toward  this  Republic ;  and  should 
Leo  XIII  be  succeeded  by  a  Pope  who  con- 
tinues the  same  liberal  policy,  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  prove  the  sagacity  of  the  Arch- 
bishop more  and  more. 
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IT  is  the  p;^reat  good  fortune  ot  Italy 
that  she  at.  leagUi  puiii>ei>i>e2i  a  king  old 
enough  to  appreciate  broadly  the  needs 
<rf  his  country  ;ifid  yet  young  enough  not  tO 
quail  before  the  task  of  reconstruction,  a  kitis^, 
too,  who  even  in  the  first  few  months  of  his 
reign  has  given  proof  after  proof  not  only  of 
a  discerning  mind,  but  of  those  qualities  in 
which  Italian  statesmen  arc  most  lacldng  — 
pi)]itical  courage  and  [)oAv  er  of  %\  ill. 

The  courage  ol  the  iaic  King  Humbert 
was  all  but  wholly  physical  and  personal. 
He  was  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  and  showed 
the  tnie  spirit  of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the 
battle  field  and  in  the  cholera  hospitals.  But 
politically  he  made  himself  a  mere  figure- 
head of  the  State.  E.xcept  in  arranging  and 
U])!u)lding  the  Triple  AHiiiii^'c'  and  keeping 
the  army  up  to  the  mark,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  efface  himself.  A  fatalist  by  nature, 
nothing  could  move  him  to  the  point  of  self- 
assertion  in  domestic  affairs.  "The  only 
thinc^  one  could  predict  with  certainty  of  King 
Humbert/  said  a  close  observer,  "was  that 
he  would  do  nothing  with  an  imperturbable 
and  immovable  decision." 

He  watched  disaffection  spread  out  into 
open  rebellion,  saw  Parliament  falling  year 
by  year  into  disrepute  and  uselessness,  and 
Socialism  and  Republicanism  menacing  ^e 
throne  itself  —  and  yet  kept  neutral,  passive, 
seemingly  unconcerned,  lie  tried  to  reign 
and  yet  not  to  rule,  and  unhappily  for  Italy 
he  succeeded.  That  is  why  the  reign  of  this 
chivalrous  and  stout-hearted  gentleman  must 
be  written  down  a  failure. 

THE  COMING  OP  THE  NEW  KING 

Victor  Emmanuel  III  came  to  the  throne 
last  August,  almost  an  unknown  quantity. 


His  iiifanc)'  and  boyhood  were  passed  in 
studious  ill-health ;  his  education  was  rather 
that  of  the  son  of  a  professor  than  a  mon- 
arch ;  such  gossip  as  there  was  of  his  tastes 
and  hobbies  pointed  in  the  unkingly  direc- 
tion of  electrical  engineering,  coin  collecting, 
itterature,  and  genealogy.  In  the  army,  which 
he  entered  at  eighteen,  he  made  himself  felt 
as  a  keen,  if  bookish,  soldier  and  an  exacting 
disciplinarian  ;  l)ut  several  years  of  vovaging 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  withdrew  him 
altogether  from  common  notice.  From  this 
background  of  quiet  and  refined  leisure  he 
emeri;ed  for  a  moment,  in  1896,  to  many 
Princess  Helene  of  Montenegro. 

His  one  known  interference  in  politics  as 
Prince  of  Naples  dates  from  this  same  year. 
The  disaster  of  .Adowa,  when  seven  thousand 
Italians  were  slaui^htered  by  Menelck's  army, 
sent  the  Crown  i'rinte  hurrying  to  his  lather's 
side  to  urge  the  dismissal  of  Crispi  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  war.  The  point  was 
carried,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Crown 
Prince  found  himself  almost  popular,  with 
the  people  at  least. 

The  Court,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  acces- 
sion, looked  on  him  much  as  the  Court  of 
Prussia  looked  on  the  flute-j)la\  in<j;  prince 
tt'ho  was  afterwards  Frederick  the  dreat 

The  surprise,  then,  not  only  of  Italy  but 
of  the  world,  was  dramatically  complete  when 
there  rang  throu:;h  tlie  new  king's  first  prt>c- 
lamation  from  the  thione  a  note  of  decision, 
and  confidence,  and  resolute  masterfulness 
that  h.id  not  bei-n  lieard  in  Italy  since  the 
days  of  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  and  the 
great  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  grand  group  of  statesmen  who  nude 
United  Italy  passed  without  teaving  their 
equals  behind,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
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for  the  lack  of  .1  strong-  ra]lyinL;-|)()int,  the 
country  has  "  slumped.  "  I  he  regular  irregu- 
larity of  the  Italian  character  might  of  itself 
argue  that  reaction  was  about  due.  But 
there  is  now  a  stronger  reason  for  thinking 
so.  The  senators  and  deputies  had  but  one 
phrase  to  summarize  their  imi)ressions  of  the 
king's  speech,  —  "The  master  has  come." 
If  Victor  Emmanuel  can  only  act  as  well 
and  boldly  as  he  can  speak,  -  ■  and  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  that  he  can,  —  then 
Italy  has  found  what  she  most  needs,  a  ruler 
who  will  not  only  lead,  but  control,  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  command  when  suggestions 
fail,  and  who  will  see  to  it  that  his  commands 
are  obeyed. 

ITALY  SINCE  THE  WAR 

By  1870,  Italy  found  herself  a  free  and 
united  kingdom.  The  last  foreign  invader 
was  driven  from  the  soil;  the  old  discon- 
nected states,  over  which  the  weight  of 
Austrian  domination  huni;  like  a  pall,  were 
merged  into  one;  the  Church  was  deprived 
of  its  temporal  power;  the  work  of  Cavour 
was  completed.  The  Sicilians  and  the  Ro> 
mans,  the  Tuscans  and  the  Piedmontese,  closed 
up  their  ranks  with  the  feeling  that  eivil 
strifes  and  jealousies  belonged  to  an  outworn 
past  and  that  a  new  era  of  ]>eace  and  pros^ 
perity  had  dawned  on  Italy.  And  this 
achievement  of  unity  is  not  only  the  most 
ambitious  work  that  Cavour,  and  Mazzini, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Garibaldi  set 
their  hands  to;  it  is  also  the  most  solid. 

There  is  sectionalism  in  Italy  as  there  is 
everywhere.  As  in  Spain  and  Germany  the 
hard-headed  and  industrial  North  looks  down 
upon  the  buoyant,  sanguine,  and  businesslike 
South.  Their  history  and  traditions  are  dif- 
ferent; their  temperament  is  yet  more  unlike 
—  Napoleon  always  thought  that  the  penin- 
sula should  be  broken  into  two  states.  The 
Sicilians  are  another  dissimilar  type,  and  as 
alien  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  as 
the  Irish  from  the  English;  and  elsewhere 
there  arc  to  be  found  Socialism,  Republican- 
ism, and  the  extreme  of  Ultra-Montanism 
fostering  and  fomenting  the  last  vestiges  of 
disunion  left  by  centuries  of  separatism. 

It  is  questionable,  in  Italy's  case,  whether 
any  portion  now  feels  itself  as  distinct  from 
the  rest  as  Scotland  or  Wales  from  England 


or  Catalonia  from  Spain.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  political  ambitions  of  certain  sec- 
tions, whether  they  hope  to  see  Italy  turned 
into  a  Radical  republic,  or  a  sort  of  collectiv- 
ist  paradise,  or  guided  to  military  glory  and 
material  prosperity  under  the  direction  of  a 
strong  and  orderly  discipline,  no  section,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  most  reactionary  of  Catho- 
lics, wishes  or  works  for  anything  but  a  single 
united  state. 

But  that,  unhappily,  all  but  sums  up  the 
brightest  side  of  the  national  picture.  How 
comes  it  that  maleonteiUo  is  a  household  word 
in  Italy ;  that  hardly  a  year  goes  by  without 
some  blind,  scmi-rcvolutionary  rising,  only  to 
be  repressed  with  rifle  and  bullet;  that  within 
less  than  half  a  century  from  that  brilliant 
epoch  of  great  men  and  great  deeds  the  coun* 
try  should  now  disclose  so  many  signs  of 
moral  and  political  decrepitude ;  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  a  writer  as  patriotic 
and  sincere  as  Gabriele  D*  Annunzto  to  say 
that— 

^The  Italians,  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in 

crowning  with  unity  the  aspirations  that  had  in- 
flamed the  purest  spirits  through  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, and  in  realizing  the  sublime  dream  of  Dante 
and  of  Machiavelli,  now  offer  us  a  singular  instance 
of  political  dissension,  of  general  discontent,  of  dis 
aflection  for  their  native  land,  of  aversion  for  the 
State,  of  wearinen  such  as  it  would  be  difScult  to 
find  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation 

The  following  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  present  distressful  condition  of 

the  country:  first,  the  introduction  of  the 
parliamentary  system  before  the  people  were 
educated  up  to  it ;  secondly,  the  megalomania 
that  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance,  a  large 
army  and  navy,  and  lavish  expenditures  of 
public  moneys;  thirdly,  the  creation  of  a  vast 
and  badly  paid  bureaucracy ;  fourthly,  a 
wretchedly  devised  and  wretchedly  adminis- 
tered fiscal  system ;  fifthly,  the  disintegrating 
effect  of  the  struggle  between  the  Quirinal 
and  N'aticanism.  On  ail  o£  these  some  few 
words  are  necessary. 

There  are  fashions  in  politics  just  as  there 
are  in  dress  or  literature.  To-day  in  'Europe 
it  is  the  monarchicnl  system,  w  ith  a  leaning 
towards  absolutism,  that  is  most  popular  for 
the  moment;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  Brit- 
ish parliamentary  system  that  held  the  field 
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Whenever  a  chance  offered,  it  was  copied  or 
transplanted  cn  bloc.  As  a  consequence  Eu- 
rope is  dotted  with  paper  imitations  of  the 
British  constitution,  from  which  the  real 
quickening  spirit  has  gone.  The  system  of 
party  government  is  an  accident  c\  en  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  woriced  well  as  much 
through  the  defects  as  the  excellences  of  the 
British  people.  Elsewhere  it  is  a  plagiarism 
which  has  worked  bail' . .  md  nowhere  more 
badly  than  in  Italy.  I  he  country  jumped  at 
a  bound  from  slavery  to  the  fulness  of  free- 
dom. There  was  no  intermediate  appren- 
ticeship. The  gulf  that  separated  the  old 
tyrannical  absolutism  of  Austrian.  Bourbon, 
and  Papal  rule  from  sclf-governmcut  with 
almost  univer^il  suffrage  was  bridged  in  a  day. 

THK   RESL'LTS  OF   SUDDEN  FREEDOM 

The  abruptness  of  the  transition  found  the 
people  incapable  of  making  the  best  of  their 
new-found  liberty.  Illiteracy  was  rampant ;  as 
nearly  as  one  can  now  find  out,  over  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  people  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the 
North  the  proportion  of  illiterates  was  two- 
fifths  of  the  population,  in  the  Papal  States 
slightly  over  three-fifths,  in  the  Sotith  four- 
fifths,  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  even  more. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the  blemishes 
bom  of  long  centuries  of  organized  oppres- 
sinn  and  misgovernmcnt.  In  the  South  espe- 
cially, where  a  despotism  at  once  weak  and 
brutal  relied  upon  soldiers  of  fortune  for  its 
defence  and  at  times  even  called  in  the  help 
of  bandits  and  criminals,  all  respect  for  law. 
all  sen.se  that  the  state  existed  for  the  jienple, 
all  idea  of  impartial  and  impersonal  justice  as 
between  man  and  n»n,  had  disappeared.  And 
when  once  the  sense  of  even-handed  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  law  is  disembodied 
in  a  state,  there  arises  that  attitude  nf  mind 
whieli  in  the  Southern  Stales  ol  Ameiita  has 
condoned  lynching,  which  in  Corsica  has  pro- 
duced the  SCoiu  i,e  of  the  vendetta,  in  Sicily 
the  Mafia,  and  in  Naples  the  Camorra  —  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  .sees  in  the  action  ol 
private  revenge  the  only  remedy  for  the  short- 
comings of  public  justice.  Acting  on  the 
vehement,  secretive,  and  hnt.!i]o(ulcd  tem- 
perament of  the  Italians  ot  {lie  South,  this 
notion  thai  the  individual  alone  is  the  final 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  has  generated  a 


profound  moral  scepticism,  and  distrust  of  all 
public  institutions  has  made  each  man  an 
Ishmacl  among  his  fellows  and  spread  abroad 
the  essential  spirit  of  anarchy. 

Centuries  of  repression  and  grinding  pov- 
erty, of  servitude  and  low  social  organization, 
have  borne  their  inevitable  fruit  in  a  decline 
of  straightforwardness  and  mutual  confidence 
and  plain-dealing,  and  a  general  disbelief  in 
honesty  either  as  a  duty  or  a  policy  of  life. 
Against  these  corroding  influences,  religion 
and  education  have  made  Uttle  headway. 

Nowhere,  not  even  in  Spain,  is  religion  so 
entirely  divorced  from  conduct,  so  much  an 
affair  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  images, 
as  in  Italy.  Nor  has  education,  e.xcept  in  a 
few  of  the  Jesuit  and  military  schools,  supplied 
the  requisite  moral  stimulus.  Notwitbstand-  * 
ing  that  education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  si.\  and  nine,  and  that  the  school  at- 
tendance has  risen  from  1,000,000  in  1S61  to 
nearly  3,000^000  In  1901,  over  half  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country  is  returned  as 
illiterate. 

When  the  idea  of  the  State  as  a  protector 
of  the  individual  has  departed,  the  weaker 

members  of  the  community,  feeling  their  in- 
ability to  rough  it,  attach  themselves  to  some 
powerful  chief  or  patron,  forward  his  interests, 
and  fight  his  battles  in  return  tor  the  protec- 
tion he  can  bestow  on  his  followers.  In  Italy 
this  relationship  of  patron  and  client  endured 
lon^^er  and  struck  deeper  roots  than  anywhere 
outside  Corsica.  It  is  still  the  all-pervading 
fact  of  Italian  politics.  The  spirit  of  the 
"ring"  permeates  puhlic  life  from  the  smallest 
commune  to  the  royal  household. 

The  event  has  shown,  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  case,  that  on  a 
people  of  the  antecedents,  nature,  and  train- 
int^  I  have  described,  the  f^ift  of  parliamen- 
tary institutions  was  all  but  thrown  awav. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  experiment  worked  with 
a  superficial  success.  Through  the  war  of 
liberation  ran  two  distinct  threads  of  political 
thoui;ht.  Cavour  worked  for  a  united  kini^- 
dom,  Mazzini  for  a  united  republic ;  and  from 
1 86 1  to  1880  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
in  a  sense  divided  between  the  representa- 
tives of  these  two  schools.  The  Rifrht,  made 
up  of  moderate  Liberals  who  inherited  the 
Cuvourian  traditions,  ruled  the  country  for 
the  first  fifteen  years,  defeated  regionalism 
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and  reactionary  sedition,  carried  on  the  war 

of  1866,  acquired  Vcnetia,  and  annexed  Rome. 
Their  downfall  came  in  1876,  when  the  radical 
and  republican  Left  carried  the  South.  In 
a  few  years  the  Left  itself  decayed  from 
internal  causes,  and  from  1880  or  thereabouts 
no  dividing  line  has  separated  the  two  parties. 

The  history  of  Italian  politics  for  the  last 
twenty  years  is  the  history  of  clamorous 
groups,  representing  nothing  except  their 
own  personal  interests,  and  fighting  one  an- 
other like  so  many  conilottit  ii.  For  an  TtaUan 
cabinet  to  be  composed  of  members  from  every 
section  of  the  Chamb^  is  the  common  thing. 

On  February  6  the  Saracco  ministry  fell. 
It  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  petty 
faction^;  having  nothing  in  common  except 
the  love  of  office.  And  that  is  a  picture  of 
the  political  life  of  Ital  \ . 

One  of  the  first  mistakes  of  the  united 
kingdom  was  seeking  to  propitiate  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  regime  it  had  displaced,  by  main- 
tuning  them  in  their  posts ;  it  was  obliged 
to  reward  its  own  followers  by  creating  new 
ones.  So  grew  up  a  vast  and  unnecessary 
civil  service,  filled  by  political  influence,  and 
badly  paid.  "  For  every  man,"  runs  the 
common  Italian  saying,  "there  are  five  im- 
pUgaH  (civil  ser\'ants)."  An  underpaid  bu- 
reaucracy means  that  the  employees  have  to 
plunder  to  live,  and  except  in  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  departments,  which  are  fairly  well 
run,  the  public  morality  of  the  Italian  officials 
is  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the  .Spanish. 
In  the  years  1890-94  one  finds  that  for  every 
crime  committed  by  the  populace  "against 
the  security  of  die  State,"  no  less  than  thir- 
teen were  committed  by  public  officials. 

The  parliamentary  system  of  Italy  is  three- 
quarters  English ;  its  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, being  introduced  into  Upper  Italy  by 
Napoleon  and  afterwards  extended,  is  wholly 
French.  The  country  is  divided  into  over 
eight  thousand  communes,  of  every  size  and 
character.  Each  has  an  elected  council 
which  is  the  local  parliament,  and  a  junta 
which  serves  as  an  administrative  board. 
The  junta  is  presided  over  by  the  s^•ndic,  who 
is  elected  by  secret  ballot  within  the  council 
and  holds  ofBce  for  three  years.  Between 
the  juntas  and  the  central  government  stand 
the  prefects,  some  sixty-five  in  number,  who 
arc  supposed  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 


local  boards,  correct  abuses,  and  restrict  them 

within  the  limits  of  their  borrowing  powers. 

In  the  North  the  system  has  worked  fairly 
well,  but  in  the  South,  both  in  town  and  vil- 
lage, it  has  brought  a  train  of  abuses.  Every- 
where one  may  say  that  the  ring,"  which  is 
Tammany  on  a  small  scale,  controls  the  mu- 
nicipality. In  the  towns  its  influence  takes 
outward  form  in  contract-jobbing,  the  abuse 
of  borrowing  powers,  and  an  absurd  extrava- 
gance on  theatres  and  f^tes ;  in  the  country, 
in  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  taxation,  the 
maladministration  of  charitable  funds,  and 
unfair  division  of  the  communal  lands. 

At  Palermo  between  f  2,000^000  and  #3,000,- 
000  were  spent  on  a  theatre  while  the  prefect 
was  in  Rome  trying  to  raise  enough  money 
to  build  a  hospital ;  and  from  Naples  and 
Rome  and  nearly  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
country  similar  instances  of  peculation  and 
jobbery  could  be  adduced. 

The  prefects  have  lapsed  into  mere  elec- 
tioneering agents  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  a  majority  is  procured  for  the  party  that 
appointed  them.  It  is  always  forthcoming. 
The  government  never  loses.  The  syndics 
.sell  the  votes  of  their  district  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  parliamentary  register  is  In  the 
keeping  of  the  municipal  juntas  and  can  be 
altered  at  will.  Gerrymandering,  personation, 
and  the  stuffing  of  ballots  are  practised  with 
the  deftness  of  a  Tammany  "heeler." 

The  general  elections  are  no  guide  what- 
ever to  popular  opinion.  Most  of  the  people 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  \'ote  at  all,  thinking 
the  right  of  suffrage  a  trick  invented  by  the 
police  to  get  them  into  trouble. 

The  deputies  who  are  sent  to  Monte  Citorio 
are  nothing  but  the  representatives  of  a  clique. 
They  are  not  in  politics  "for  their  health," 
neither  are  those  who  engineered  their  elec- 
tion. Their  duty  to  the  electors  is  confined 
to  diverting  public  moneys  to  local  uses,  to 
pushing  favorites  for  places,  to  acting  as  a 
conduit  pipe  for  the  distribution  of  patronage. 
Their  duty  to  themselves  is  to  feather  their 
own  nests  as  best  they  can.  Nor  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  novelists  of  the  pa.st  decade, 
and  they  are  usually  the  roost  trustworthy 
authorities  on  the  manners  of  their  time,  are 
the  private  character  and  conduct  of  the 
average  Italian  deputy  much  in  advance  of 
his  conception  of  public  duties. 
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After  the  work  of  liberation  was  accom- 
plished a  wave  of  extravagant  daring,  of 
which  the  present  depression  is  the  ebb, 
swept  over  the  country.  A  strong  business 
administration,  working  tactfully  and  taking 
retrenchment  and  reform  as  its  motto,  might 
have  made  Ttalv  prosperous  if  ntjt  rich,  and 
contented  if  not  exactly  powerful,  i^ut  mega- 
lomania swooped  down  upon  the  nation  and 
hurried  it  from  its  proper  task  of  domestic 
reform  to  strut  and  pose  before  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  The  people  burned  to 
make  their  influence  felt  abroad,  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Free 
and  Independent  Italy,  they  said,  could  never 
lower  herself  to  become  another  Belgium  or 
Switzerland. 

The  politicians  played  readily  upon  this 
feeling.  The  great  theory  of  "naval  equi* 
librium  in  the  Mediterranean  "  was  discovered 
and  loudly  trumj^eied  as  essential  to  Italian 
security.  Then  it  became  clear  all  at  once 
that  the  Pope  might  intrigue  with  France  or 
Austria  for  the  reconquest  of  his  lost  prov- 
inces. So  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed 
amid  exultant  pxans,  and  Italy  fell  to  work 
on  'her  army  and  navy  with  fresh  patriotic 
ardor.  One  thing  only  was  wanting — a 
colony ;  and  Italy's  cup  of  happiness  ran 
over  when  the  Powers  allowed  her  a  slice  of 
Africa  that  nobody  else  would  take. 

Whatever  name  history  may  give  to  it,  a 
noble  burst  of  patriotism  or  the  very  frenzy 
of  megalomania,  Italy  to-day  finds  herself 
loaded  with  a  navy  she  cannot  man,  a  colony 
she  cannot  govern,  and  an  army  at  least  twice 
as  great -as  her  necessities  seem  to  c^H  for. 
Millions  u[)on  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  upon  armaments  while  Sicily  was  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion  and  peasants  were  emi- 
grating in  thousands  to  Aigentina  and  the 
United  States  to  escape  starvation.  The 
S[)lendid  ironclads  and  the  twelve  jornx-  corps 
are  but  a  poor  set-off  a^itiiist  30,000,000  peo- 
ple struggling  with  poverty ;  and  one  cannot 
well  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  thrown  upon  Italy  a  naval  and 
military  burden  she  is  not  vet  able  to  bear. 
Even  its  necessity  from  the  Italian  point  of 
view  is  open  to  question. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  hostility  of 
France  since  1870  has  been  buth  fierce  and 
menacing,  or  that  the  position  and  intrigues 


of  the  Vatican  justified  some  measure  of  pre* 

caution.  The  French  were  bitterly  chagrined 
when  the  Italians,  so  far  from  cominj^  to  their 
aid  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
to  occupy  Rome ;  and  when  they  went  a  step 
further  and  joined  the  Austro-Gcrman  alli- 
ance, French  resentment  knew  no  bountls. 
History  offers  no  parallel  to  the  relentless, 
covert  war  waged  by  France  against  her 
Transalpine  neighbor  from  1888  to  1898  — 
economic  war,  war  through  the  press,  war 
through  her  clerical  allies,  war  through  every 
diplomatic  channel,  war  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  short  of  actual  hostilities  in  the  field. 
But  all  this,  while  undeniable,  may  be  met 
with  the  argument  that  neither  Germany  nor 
Austria  can  afford  to  see  Italy  under  the  heel 
of  France,  and  that  in  consequence  she  gains 
no  more  security  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
than  was  already  assured  her  by  the  stress  of 
international  rivalries. 

rur.  STATE  AND  THE  CHURCH 

A.s  to  the  I'ope,  p;reat  as  was  the  offence 
which  the  forced  surrender  of  his  temporal 
power  gave  to  earnest  Catholics  the  world 
over,  there  was  never  any  real  likelihood  of 
either  France  or  Austria  undertaking  a  holy 
crusade  for  its  restoration.  Vaticanism  is  an 
undoubted  danger  to  Italy,  but  it  is  an  inter- 
nal danger  wholly. 

Catholics  usually  speak  of  the  head  of  their 
Church  as  "the  ])risoner  of  the  Vatican." 
No  description  could  be  more  misleading. 
Leo  XII I  is  as  free  and  independent  a 
potentate  as  any  ruler  on  earth.  By  the 
Law  of  Guarantees,  passed  in  1871,  his  per- 
son is  declared  sacred ;  royal  honors  are  to 
be  paid  him  whenever  he  sets  foot  in  the 
streets  of  Rome ;  he  is  exempt  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  from  all  interference  or  in- 
vestigation by  public  officials  and  the  jiolice; 
he  is  allowed  to  receive  envoys  from  foreign 
states,  who  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  envoys  accredited  to  the  Quirinal ; 
he  may  in  return  despatch  nuncios  to  foreign 
governments;  a  generous  endowment  is  yearly 
set  aside  for  his  use,  and  it  the  Fopc  prefers 
not  to  touch  it,  that  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
the  blame  of  the  Government ;  he  is  allowed 
to  keep  up  guards  ;  special  facilities  are  *;iven 
his  couriers  and  messengers ;  his  correspond- 
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ente,  by  post  or  tclct^raph.  is  franked  and 
free  from  inspection  ;  and  the  meetings  ot  the 
Conclave  are  wholly  exempt  from  the  super* 
vision  of  the  civil  power.  Considering  that 
to  the  mnrc  immoderate  section  of  Italian 
politicians  the  Pope  wears  simply  the  aspect 
of  a  Pretender,  these  provisions  cannot  be 
called  ungenerous. 

The  quarrel  in  Italy  is  not,  as  it  is  so  often 
called,  a  quarrel  between  Church  and  State, 
but  between  the  State  and  the  Roman  Curia, 
or  government  of  the  Church. 

At  present  both  parties  play  a  w  aiting  game. 
The  Pope  still  jirofcsses  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  revival  of  at  least  some  jiortion  of 
his  temporal  power.  The  Quirinal,  supported 
by  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Italy,  sets  its 
face  like  a  flint  against  anything  that  would 
impair  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
Pope  prohibits  the  faithful  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  resolutely  refuses  to  recognize  the 

civil  power.  * 

That  the  Quirinal  would  very  willingly  see 
the  antagonism  ended  and  "  loyal  Catholics," 
who  number,  it  is  estimated,  about  a  third  of 

the  electorate,  rallying  round  the  Crown,  may 
well  be  believed.  But  it  is  not  sn  <  crtain  that 
the  Vatican  would  not  prefer  tu  have  things 
go  on  as  they  are.  Its  continued  hostility  to 
the  Quirinal  is  a  guarantee  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  Catholics  that  the  Church  is  really  an 
international  institution,  and  not  bound  down 
to  the  interests  of  any  one  country.  Were 
the  Pope  to  forego  his  temporal  claims,  to 
allow  Catholics  to  exercise  their  right  of  suf- 
frage in  nritional  elections,  and  to  accejit  the 
subsidy  annually  voted  hint  by  the  Italian 
government,  he  would  at  once  create  the  sus- 
picion that  the  Catholic  Church  had  become 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
he  would  also,  which  is  a  mundane  but  very 
vital  consideration,  check  if  not  wholly  dam 
the  stream  of  gifts  and  money  that  now  flows 
into  the  Pa]'al  treasury.  So  long  as  I.eo  XITI. 
lives,  no  rec  onciliation  can  or  will  be  made. 
Whether  a  new  Pope  and  a  new  king  will  be 
able  to  come  to  terms  remains  to  be  seen. 

THK  (.KKATKST   I'Kniil  IM  :  FLV-WCK 

But  this,  though  a  great,  is  not  the  greatest 
problem  confronting  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 
More  immediately  pressing  is  the  question  of 


fmancc.  The  war  of  liberation  raised  nn  im- 
mense public  debt,  and  for  many  years  alter 
its  birth  the  new  kingdom  showed  more  prod- 
igality than  wisdom  in  its  jutblic  enterprises. 
Millions  were  voted  for  the  building  of  rail 
ways  and  roads,  the  embankment  of  rivers, 
the  drainage  of  marshes,  while  in  Rome  itself 
the  government  tried  to  rival  the  great  works 
of  the  Emperors  and  Popes. 

The  State  forced  the  banks  into  subsidiz- 
ing public  and  private  contractors  by  a  reck- 
less issue  of  paper  money ;  it  fostered  many 
enterprises  seemingly  for  th  Ic  purpose  of 
giving  work  to  the  ttnemployed  at  any  cost. 
Taxation  was  high  and  more  oppressive  and 
less  productive  than  it  need  have  been. 

The  army  and  navy  swallowed  up  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  revenue,  and  were  indeed 
mainly  answerable  for  the  recurring  deficits, 
Italy  in  fact  for  many  years  has  been  discount- 
ing her  future  on  a  most  grandiose  scale  and 
incidentally  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
The  public  debt  of  the  country  stands  at 
about  ;$2,45o,cxx),ooo,  working  out  at  rather 
more  than  $77.00  per  head,  which  is  all  but 
as  much  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
budgets,  after  showing  a  surplus  in  the  years 
1894-1895,  1895-1896,  1896-1897,  a  deficit 
of  over  $200,000  for  1867-1898  and  of 
111,500^000  for  1898-1899  and  a  surplus  of 
$  1 ,000^000  for  1 899-1900.  are  again  threatened 
with  an  adverse  balance.  The  estimates  for 
the  current  financial  year  disclose  a  deficit  of 
$3,800,000,  and  for  1901-1902  of  f 3,600,00a 
The  total  revenue  is,  roughly,  ^300^000,000, 
of  which  about  $75,000,000  is  expended  on 
defence.  On  two  jioints aliltalian  eccmomists 
seem  agreed  ;  that  the  balance  of  the  budget 
must  not  be  compromised  by  any  reduction  of 
taxation,  and  that  taxation  has  reached  the 
highest  point  possible. 

Two  solutions  alone,  therefore,  are  indi- 
cated :  either  there  must  be  a  redistribution 
of  taxes  and  the  rich  made  to  pay  their  fair 
share,  or  else  a  vigorous  policy  of  retrench- 
ment must  be  inaugurated.  But  retrenchment 
Vo  be  effective  must  first  of  all  touch  the  army 
and  navy.  Even  if  the  bureaucracy  is  remod- 
elled, as  it  well  might  be,  and  the  number  of 
offices  reduced  by  a  good  third  and  of  officials 
by  half,  the  real  waste-pipe  that  drains  the 
national  resources  would  be  left  unstoi)t>ed. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  costly  reforms 
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that  cannot  wait.  The  judiciary  nectls  a  thor- 
ough overhauling;  the  judges  are  underpaid, 
are  by  no  means  as  independent  of  the  politi- 
cians ns  they  should  be,  and  are  often  incom- 
petent if  not  corrupt.  The  school  system, 
too,  is  wretchedly  inadequuic;  the  masters 
receiving  starvation  wages,  when  they  receive 
them  at  all.  And  above  all  else  looms  the 
great  agricultural  problem,  whieh  in  Italy,  as 
in  Spain,  is  complicated  by  the  latijnndia. 

With  over  8,ooo,oex>  people,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  entire  population,  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  relationship  between  land- 
owner and  farmer,  —  which,  as  in  Ireland,  is 
slowly  settling  itself  on  the  basis  of  coopera- 
tion or  copartnership,— > the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  coutadiiii,  the  difficulty 
of  the  waste-lands  and  of  enii^nation  to  the 
towns  or  abroad  —  are  among  the  really 
national  problems  oC  the  country. 

One  thing  is  sore :  whatever  reforms  are 
made,  neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  will  be 
suffered  to  decay.  Italy  will  not  retire  from 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Italian  finances  will 
consequently  for  some  years  yet  be  precari- 
ously unstable. 

if  one  compares  the  Italy  of  to-day 
with  the  Italy  of  thirty  years  agu,  one  has  to 
confess  an  immense  improvement  However 
.high  the  taxation,  and  however  severe  the 
poverty.  t!ic  people  manage  to  add  nearly 
$250,000,000  a  year  to  their  national  wealth, 
and  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  show 
an  annual  increase  of  $5,000,000.  Moreover, 
there  is  f^ro\vin<;  tip  a  new  industrial  Italy, 
against  whieh  the  mere  rr'sthete  declaims  in 
vain.  The  modern  spirit  hud  to  come,  and 
even  if  it  does  show  little  reverence  for  the 
past  and  brings  a  host  of  foreign  speculators 
and  capitalists  in  its  train,  it  still  has  within  it 
the  seed  of  a  prosperous  and  regenerated  Italy. 

The  industrial  expansion  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  almost  startling.  The  exports 
for  1900  were  one-third  greater  than  the 
average  for  1891-1897.  Silk  exports  valued 
in  1897  at  $06,000,000  now  promise  to  be 
over  $100,000,000  for  the  current  year.  The 
cotton  industry  more  than  doubled  its  exports 
between  1807  and  1000.  With  the  hi  !p  of 
foreign  capital  Italy  now  produces  almost  all 


the  steel  she  requires  for  her  railroads  and 
shipyards.  The  rivers  are  beginning  to  be 
harnessed  for  the  supply  of  electricity.  It  is 
true  native  capital  is  still  timid — the  Italians 
have  none  of  the  speculative  pluck  of  the 
Americans  and  Germans  and  tiiat  most  of 
the  money  needed  for  the  industries  comes 
from  Berlin,  Switzerland,  and  London,  to  a 
small  extent,  too,  from  New  York.  It  is  also 
true  that  except  around  Naples  and  Bari  the 
new  spirit  has  not  touched  the  South.  None 
the  1^,  Italy  is  rapidly  learning  to  supply 
her  own  needs,  and  beginning  to  compete  in 
the  international  market. 

The  most  interesting  recent  development 
is  the  growth  of  cooperative  agencies  in  the 
a^^ricultural  districts.  With  village  banks 
I  tidini;  at  an  easy  rate,  buying  seed  and 
manure  and  machinery  and  reselling  them 
at  wholesale  prices  to  their  members;  with 
cooperative  creameries  and  bakeries,  cattle 
insurance  companies,  a  network  of  friendly 
societies  •and  the  beginnings  of  well-organ- 
ized and  scientific  agricultural  schools, — 
much  has  been  done  to  raise  the  status  of 
the  ]icasant,  who  for  centuries  has  been  in- 
credibly downtrodden,  to  free  him  from  debt, 
and  make  him  abandon  his  antiquated  and 
exhausting  methods  of  culture. 

The  utiliterianism  of  the  Italy  of  to-day  is 
not  to  be  summed  up  solely  in  the  hideous 
bridge  which  spans  the  embanked  Tiber  near 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  the  electric  cars 
that  rush  round  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It 
shows  itself  in  a  hundred  departments  of 
practical  lite.  Not  even  in  Germanv.  w  here 
they  write  about  everything  under  tiic  sun. 
has  more  been  written  about  socialism  in  all 
its  forms  than  in  Italy.  In  jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  and  especially  in  criminnl- 
ogy  and  penology,  as  well  as  in  such  purely 
materialistic  problems  as  drainage  and  street 
construction  and  hygiene,  modem  Italy  has 
done  excellent  w ork.  She  is,  in  short,  becom- 
ing Americanized. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.  has  succeeded  to  the 
rulership  of  a  people  that  is  not  to  be  placed 
among  the  dying  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  fiT  a  time  sunk  in  a  lethargy,  but  the 
hour  of  its  awakening  is  at  hand. 
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THE  GREATEST  FARM  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  BE  BROUGHT 
l>rrO  CLOSE  commercial  relation  with  the  GREAT- 
EST POPULATION  IN  THE  WORLD  — A  LOOK  INTO  A 
FUTURE  IN  EXPORTS  YET  UNDREAMED  OF  — THE 
CAPACITY  OF  THE  PRAIRIES  AND  THE  NEEDS  OF  ASIA 

BY 

WILLIAM  R.  LIGHTON 


THE  prairies  of  the  United  States  com- 
prise a  stretch  of  territory  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  miles  wide  by 
twelve  hundred  miles  long.  They  include 
the  full  width  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska, 
and  half  of  Wyoming,  and  they  extend  from 
southern  Texas  to  the  boundary  of  British 
America,  thus  forming  over  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  United  States.  In  point  of 
productive  efficiency  this  is  incomparably  the 
richest  third.  Its  riches  do  not  lie  in  "pockets " 
or  "  fissures,"  which  will  be  worked  out  and 
exhausted  by  and  by  ;  neither  do  they  depend 
upon  the  development  of  any  artificial  indus- 
trial scheme.  They  are  the  safe  and  sure 
riches  of  the  farm. 


We  have,  then,  a  farm  of  more  than  one 
million  square  miles,  capable  of  producing 
everything  from  cotton  to  wheat,  capable  of 
yielding  an  abundance  to  feed  and  clothe  all 
the  swarming  millions  of  the  earth.  No  other 
nation  has  anything  like  this  resource  ;  no- 
where is  there  a  similar  area  with  similar 
physical  conditions.  It  is  strange  that  these 
facts  have  been  so  little  emphasized.  Per- 
haps their  simplicity  baffles  comprehension 
no  less  than  their  magnitude. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  great 
region  has  been  fully  exploited  ;  for  that  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  Consistent  exploi- 
tation has  hardly  begun ;  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  can  never  be  finished. 
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There  is  no  limitation  [xjssiblc  to  be  put 
upon  it.  It  cau  give  direct  sustenance  to 
more  iicople  than  can  be  sustained  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  North  American  continent.  If 
the  United  States  were  forever  to  concern 
itself  only  with  its  domestic  market,  w  ith  no 
large  care  beyond  the  problem  of  filling  its 
own  stomach  and  covering  its  own  back» 
then  these  wide  gardens  of  the  interior  would 
one  day  contain  our  densest  population  ;  just 
as  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  has  been 
ruled  by  an  ancient  hostility  to  foreign  rela- 
tions»  population  has  centred  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  offers  the  most  abundant 
fruitage. 

OUR  PRAIRIES  VET  SPARSELY  SETTLED 

Yet  production  of  farm  crops  employs 
fewer  men  than  are  required  for  handling, 
milling,  and  marketing  them.  As  we  look 
more  and  more  to  other  lands  for  purchasers 
of  our  grain  and  flour,  our  cotton  and  its 
fabrics,  our  meat,  wool,  and  hides,  the  ten- 
dency will  he  to  mnintain  our  chief  centres 
of  population  in  manufacturing  and  cummer- 
cial  capitals  near  our  coasts.  The  prairies 
have  tried  to  build  large  cities,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish their  ifulcpendcnce  of  other  rec;ions  ; 
but  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  a  misguided 
ambition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  many 
years  to  come  there  will  be  no  mammoth 
cities  upon  our  interior  |)lains.  There  is  no 
need  of  them.  Towns  upon  the  prairies  are 
now  needed  only  for  the  work  of  gathering 
our  farm  products  together,  putting  them 
into  marketable  form,  and  shipping  them 
away.  Chicago  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  argu- 
ment. Chicago  owes  its  size  and  strength 
to  its  location  at  the  head  of  the  hike 
traffic;  only  in  part  is  it  an  interior  town. 
Chicago  would  be  impossible  out  upon  the 
prairies. 

At  present,  the  prairie  states  contain  less 
than  one^tenth  of  the  people  of  the  nation ; 

and  of  these,  much  less  than  one-half  are 
dwellers  upon  the  f.iniis  and  ranges.  Strik 
it>g  an  average  l>eiween  the  well-inhabited 
humid  region  and  the  sparsely  settled  arid 
districts,  it  is  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that,  exclusive  of  the  cities  and  towns,  there 
are  not  more  than  two  persons  to  each  square 
mile.  In  some  places,  as  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
the  proportion  is  much  greater;  elsewhere, 


as  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  it  is  much 

less. 

Almost  all  the  land  that  is  now  tillable  is 
nominally  occupied, — that  is,  the  title  has 

passed  from  the  government  to  ])rivate 
owners;  but  there  is  comparatively  little  even 
of  the  arable  acreage  thai  is  fully  improved, 
and  there  are  still  many  millions  of  acres  of 
other  land  subject  to  entry.  Certainly  there 
is  room  and  there  will  soon  be  lep;itimate 
industrial  opportunities  upon  the  central 
prairies  for  at  least  fif^  times  their  present 
popuhitton. 

A  REVOLUTIONARV  WESTERN  PLAN 

The  people  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  discredited  the  scheme  for  reclaiming 
the  arid  lands  of  the  West.  Whatever  inter- 
est Eastern  men  take  in  irrigation  is  extrinsic 
rather  than  vital,  curious  rather  than  pro- 
found ;  they  seem  to  regard  the  idea  as  but 
another  palpitation  of  the  overwrought  West- 
ern brain.  But  that  is  all  wrong.  Although 
])arts  ot  the  West  may  have  been  monomani- 
acal  in  politics,  Western  delusions  have  hardly 
been  so  great  as  Eastern  prejudices  against 
the  larger  development  of  the  prairies.  The 
West  has  as  yet  proposed  no  plan  for  the 
future  that  has  anything  like  the  practical 
value  of  the  reclamation  of  the  desert  lands. 
If  results  be  the  criterion  of  judgment,  then 
Western  railroad  building  will  be  dwarfed  in 
comparison.  The  accomplishment  of  pres- 
ent designs  will  contribute  to  our  national 
wealth,  strength,  and  prestige,  more  than  is 
now  contributed  by  aU  the  factories  of  the 
East 

When  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  en- 
tered New  Mexico  and  Arizona  from  the 

south,  more  than  350  years  ago,  they  found 
isolated  bands  of  Puehlo  Indians  accumulating 
river  flood-waters,  which  they  distributed  by 
rude  methods  over  infinitesimal  grain-fields 
and  garden^patches.  Their  engineering  skill 
was  small,  so  that  there  was  almost  no  con- 
certed plan  for  constructing  reservoirs  and 
canals ;  the  methods  in  use  were  only  make- 
shifts. The  irrigable  lands  in  the  narrow 
valleys  were  accounted  too  valuable  for  occu- 
pation for  dwcllitif^s  ;  accordingly,  the  Pueblo 
villages  were  built  tar  up  on  the  cation  walls, 
which  were  destitute  of  soil.  It  was  those 
small  cultivated  tracts  in  the  valleys  that 
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kept  the  Pueblo  tribes  iiitact  for  centuries, 
though  they  were  surrounded  by  harassing 
enemies.  Up  1  he  incursion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilizntii'ii  in  the  southwest.,  Ihc  new- 
comers were  compellcti  to  adopt  the  ancient 
method  of  agriculture;  for  no  other  method 
was  possible.  At  the  present  time  the  whites 
are  using  several  canals  whose  banks  are 
known  to  be  at  least  four  hundred  years  old. 

When  the  Mormons  went  to  possess  the 
Salt  Lake  Basin  the  lands  were  an  arid 
waste ;  but  there  were  i^oodly  rivers  dis- 
charging volumes  of  fresli  water  into  the  lake. 
There  is  pathos,  even  tragedy,  iix  the  story. 
With  infinite  faith,  the  Saints  planted  in  the 
desert  sands  all  that  remained  of  their  small 
store  of  potatoes  ;  and  then,  with  infinite  toil, 
they  constructed  rude  ditches  and  flumes  of 
hollowed  logs,  to  divert  some  of  the  water  of 
the  streams  upon  their  fields.  The  result  was 
almost  a  miracle ;  for  out  of  the  desolate  1 1 '  h 
came  a  bountiful  harvest.  Small  wonder  that 
those  simple  folk  thought  themselves  espe- 
.cially  favored  of  God ! 

From  those  little  beginnings  has  grown  the 
unshakable  Western  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  water-eure  tor  the  ills  of  aridity.  A  few 
years  agu,  irrigation  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  was  nothing  more  than  an 
unimportant  local  custom;  but  it  must  soon 
be  recop^nized  as  a  larLi;e  part  of  the  ijolicy 
of  empire.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea  had 
almost  no  strenuous  advocate  but  the  land* 
boomer;  now  it  has  its  prophets  and  minis- 
ters amoncj  thn.sc  men  whose  claim  to  wise 
statesmanshi])  is  ninst  secure.  So  Ioul^  aii;o 
as  1894  —  a  very  long  time  in  the  history  ol 
this  subject — Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  at  Pittsbui^  said :  — 

"  Mighty  as  has  been  our  past,  our  resourct-s  have 
just  been  touched  upon,  and  there  isweaUh  beyond 
the  Mississippi  which  in  the  not  distant  future  will 
astonish  even  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  Lake 

Michigan.  From  the  time  my  eyes  first  rested  on 
the  great  uncultivated  plains  whi<  li  lie  Ijciwcen  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  my  wiikin^;  dreams 
have  been  filled  with  visions  of  the  incalculable  wealth 
whi(  li  the-  touch  of  liviiiy  water  will  bring  to  life 
from  tli05»c  voiceless  Uc.^cri.s." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  past  twenty  years 
cover  the  whole  life  of  the  present  agitation. 
All  that  lies  before  1880  is  mythical,  unsub. 
stantiai.    Twenty  years  ago  Colorado  had  no 


wealth  but  that  of  its  mines ;  indeed,  it  is  likely 
that  most  persons  think  of  Colorado  as  being 

even  nowa  mining  community,  pureand  simple. 
Yet  Captain  II,  M.  Chittenden,  of  the  I'tnted 
States  Kngineer  Corps,  said  otlicially  in  1898: 
"  Already  in  the  greatest  mineral-producing 
states  in  the  West,  California  and  Colorado, 
irrigated  agriculture  yields  a  greater  wealth 
of  product  than  the  mines."  Most  of  this 
mighty  change  has  been  wrought  within  the 
last  decade  by  private  and  corporate  enter- 
prise on  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  land 
that  may  be  reclaimed. 

Any  man  who  doubts  the  power  of  water 
as  an  agent  of  regeneration  in  liic  arid  section 
should  look  upon  the  communities  of  Greeley* 
Longmont,  Boulder,  and  Loveland,andbefor' 
ever  rid  of  his  doubts. 

A  MIRACLE  BY  IRRIGATION 

In  the  year  1888  I  spent  some  time  in  the 
town  of  Phcenix,  Ari.,  which  was  then  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  superheated  principality 
of  desolation,  almost  as  barren  of  life  as  the 
coppery  sky  above  it.  I  listmed  oiriously  to 
those  w  ho  .<^eemed  to  be  talking  in  their  dreams 
of  what  they  meant  to  do  with  the  dammed 
waters  of  the  Gila  River.  I  could  not  believe 
that  that  was  wise  talk :  their  terrible  sun  had 
made  them  mad !  But  Phoeni.x  has  indeed 
risen  out  of  ilie  fire.  That  baked  expanse  of 
sand  is  now  rich  with  orchards  of  figs,  almonds^ 
and  citrous  fruits,  and  beautiful  with  long 
avenues  of  palms, — a  new  Paradise  fash- 
ioned out  of  the  refuse  materials  of  Hades. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case.  The  most 
valuable,  because  the  most  productive,  farm 
kmds  of  the  United  States  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  arid  region  wlierc  irrigation  is  prac- 
tised ;  for  a^rriculture  by  irrigation  yields 
larger  crops  of  nearly  all  the  staples  than 
are  produced  upon  the  same  acreage  In  the 
humid  districts ;  and  agriculture  is  even  now 
the  chief  resource  of  nearly  all  of  the  arid 
states. 

The  question  now  presented  is  not  the 
desirability  of  irrigation ;  it  is  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  the  economic  practicability  of  a  whole- 
sale application  of  it  throughout  the  western 
halt  of  the  prairie  country.  The  ninety- 
eighth  meridian,  which  cuts  Kansas  in  half, 
has  been  fixed,  after  thorough  experiment, 
as  the  line  that  divides  the  arid  from  the 
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humid  section.  East  of  that  line  irrigation 
is  practised  with  great  advantage,  though 
crops  can  usually  be  grown  without  such  aid ; 
but  to  the  west,  the  irrigating  ditch  is  neces- 
sary as  a  condition  precedent  to  constant 
crops;  without  it,  crop  failure  is  the  rule. 
Thousands  of  settlers,  in  courageous  igno- 
raticc,  have  demonstrated  this  fact  at  their 
own  great  cost. 

There  are  three  agencies  through  which 
irrigation  may  be  carried  on:  private,  cor- 
porate, and  governmental.  Each  of  these 
has  its  legitimate  province.  Private  enter- 
prise will  accomplish  the  least  in  net  results  ; 
for  many  reasons,  it  can  hardly  extend  be- 
yond the  landowner's  improvement  of  his 
own  estate.  At  many  places  in  Kansas, 
Ncbra'^Va,  the  Dakntas,  and  elsewhere,  indi- 
vidual larmcrs  have  achieved  great  success 
by  sinking  wells  and  constructing  small  stor- 
age basins,  from  which  the  water  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  crops.  This  practice  invoK  es  no 
elaborate  or  costly  plant;  a  single  windmill 
will  pump  enough  water  to  irrigate  a  farm ; 
and  of  course  this  plan  can  be  pursued  in 
places  remote  from  the  streams.  In  other 
places,  where  access  to  a  stream  was  possible, 
canals  were  dug  for  diverting  the  water  di- 
rectly; or  primitive  waterwheels  were  built, 
whose  buckets  would  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  troughs  and  ditches.  So  long  as 
the  supply  of  water  was  adequate,  all  went 
well;  but  as  the  number  of  users  increased, 
the  flow  of  the  stream  was  often  seriously 
diminished  or  altogether  cut  off  from  lands 
below. 

Individual  effort  in  development  was  neces- 
sarily haphazard,  with  no  tendency  toward  a 
central  or  common  reservoir.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment has  been  regarded  by  our  people  as 
semi-public  in  character,  and  it  requires  the 
investment  of  considerable  capital.  Corpo* 
rate  organization,  therefore,  was  the  logical 
successor  to  private  enterprise.  Corporations, 
largely  capitalized,  could  build  large  ditch 
systems,  and  get  over  engineering  and  other 
administrative  obstacles  which  the  lesser 
power  had  found  iny;nrnionntable  ;  they  were 
thus  able  to  organize  the  work  over  large  dis- 
tricts, and  to  give  it  orderly  direction.  The 
corporate  method  of  procedure,  however,  was 
at  first  but  a  continuation  of  the  private  method 
on  a  wider  scale,  with  no  ability  to  master  the 


final  difficulty.  The  companies  did  nothing 
but  tap  the  streams  and  take  the  water  that 
stood  at  their  head  gates.  In  the  summer 
months,  when  the  water  was  most  needed, 
the  streams  were  shrunken  to  their  least  di- 
mensions; and  as  the  companies  and  the 
users  of  water  multiplied,  those  farthest  up- 
stream would  appropriate  the  entire  flow. 
As  corporate  interests  were  larger  than 
private,  this  condition  bred  an  increase  in 
the  volume,  bitterness,  and  expense  of  liti- 
gation. 

But  the  Western  mind  is  audacious.  Its 
genius  could  not  work  another  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes ;  but  it  did  something  quite 
as  effective  in  results  when  it  elaborated 
plans  for  the  storage  of  flood-waters.  There 
was  a  double  incentive  for  effort  in  that  di- 
rection. Almost  every  year,  the  cities  and 
farms  of  the  lower  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
valleys  were  losing  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  fury  of  spring  freshets;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  arid  region  was  seeing  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  water  run  wastefully 
away.  By  :\nd  by  came  the  thought  of  build- 
ing reservoirs  large  enough  tn  catch  the 
spring  tloocls  and  lo  jjreserve  them  against 
the  time  of  need  upon  the  farms  of  the  upper 
valleys ;  and  thus  of  lessening,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  havoc  wrought  by  the  freshets 
downstream. 

The  possibility  of  totally  preventing  the 
floods  is  yet  conjectural.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished, but  it  will  require  very  extensive 
works,  whose  construction  will  occupy  many 
years.  But  the  primary  value  of  reservoirs 
will  be  the  storage  of  water  for  use  in  irriga- 
tion. It  is  evident,  however,  that  every  dam, 
however  small,  will  effect  something  in  check- 
ing the  s|)ring  torrents  ;  but  a  considerable 
part  o£  the  Mississippi  Hood  originates  from 
the  rains  of  the  humid  regions. 

At  first  the  idea  of  flood-storage  was  so 
bold  and  so  doubtful  as  ahnr>st  to  carry  its 
own  condemnation.  But  there  is  no  specu- 
lative undertaking  so  large  that  it  cannot 
engage  capital  for  its  promotion.  Indeed, 
American  capital  seems  fond  of  just  such 
risks.  The  project  had  hardly  foimd  expres- 
sion before  the  ubiquitous  corporations  ap- 
peared, with  unlimited  daring  and  almost 
unlimited  millions  of  money,  ready  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  enterprise. 
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It  would  hardly  have  been  practicable  — 
certainly  it  was  not  a  measure  of  economy  — 
to  build  the  reservoirs  in  the  wide  prairie  val- 
leys, and  thus  store  the  waters  on  the  imme- 
diate sites  of  their  future  use.  The  work  had 
to  be  done  in  the  cartons  or  gorges  toward 
the  mountains,  where  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  would  suffice  for  accumulating 
vast  volumes  of  water.  As  an  indication 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  i>rn)>cr 
locations,  it  has  been  estimated  by  Captain 
Chittenden  that  to  raise  the  outlet  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  by  one  foot  would  represent 
the  storage  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water,  in  addition  to  the  present 
contents  of  the  1ake»  —  or  enough  to  irri- 
gate about  90,000  acres  of  land. 

TO  RECLAIM  FIFTEEN  NILE  VALLEVS 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tiie  advocates 
of  irrigation  see  visions  of  one  wide  expanse 

of  luxuriant  life  on  what  is  now  the  arid 
region.  The  irrii;ulion  unit  is  the  acre-fool: 
that  is,  alter  experiment  it  is  now  said  that  if 
twelve  inches  of  water  can  be  put  each  year 
upon  the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  high 
plains,  properly  distributed  at  the  time  of 
the  crops'  need,  success  in  agriculture  may 
be  attained.  Captain  Chittenden  says  that 
''omitting  the  Pacific  Coast  watershed  and 
the  subhumid  tracts  east  and  west  of  the 
strictly  arid  z^nr,  it  is  not  likely  that  over 
one  million  square  miles  can  properly  be 
considered  as  the  total  area  over  which  the 
storage  of  water  must  be  systematically 
developed."  This  estimate  includes  many 
inter-mountain  valleys  and  plains  which  do 
not  bdcmg  to  the  prairies.  From  these  one 
million  square  miles,  the  average  run-off 
of  waste  water  is  two  inches  annually,  —  or 
enoup;h,  if  it  can  be  saved  and  used,  to  irri- 
gate one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  and  bring 
It  to  productiveness.  This  will  mean  the 
reclamation  from  profitless  aridi^  of  over 
100,000,000  acres,  —  a  territory  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  the  i>ortion 
of  Nebraska  that  is  now  cultivated ;  or  more 
than  fifteen  times  as  larj^e  as  the  cultivated 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Surely,  this  is  a  prize 
worth  winning. 

The  apparent  need  is  that  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  shall  be  managed  by  the  Gen- 


eral Government.  That  would  obviate  the 
chief  causes  of  failure,  and  would  place  the 
individual  farmer  upon  a  more  secure  footing. 
There  must  also  be  an  intelligent  modification 
of  existing  laws  respecting;  both  land  (nd 
water  rights,  to  meet  actual  needs.  Then 
the  prairies  will  enter  with  confidence  upon 
a  future  of  limitless  achievement.  In  the 
arid  and  humid  zones  together  there  will  be 
more  than  one  quarter  of  a  billion  acres  of 
farms  whose  productive  power  is  unequalled 
In  the  world;  and  there  will  be,  besides, 
400,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land  capable 
of  sustaining  herds  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen.  This  is  not  a  vision  i  it  is 
the  visible  shadow  of  coming  events. 

OUR  PR.\1KIK  SI  KIM.U.S 

The  question  arises :  What  is  it  to  profit 
us,  though  we  pile  the  fruits  of  husbauidry 
mountain-high  over  all  our  inland  plains? 

We  can  feed  and  clothe  ourselves,  to  be  sure ; 
bill  it  is  the  use  and  value  of  the  surplus 
product  of  man's  effort  that  make  lor  his 
permanent  wealth,  power,  and  welfare.  How 
shall  we  use  our  prairie  surplus  ? 

Heretofore,  the  chief  argument  offered  in 
behalf  of  tiieir  development  has  been  that 
it  will  open  new  lands  for  settlement  to  the 
excess  population  of  the  crowding  Eastern 
states.  So  long  as  onr  national  life  w  as  the 
life  of  the  domestic  c  ircle,  we  had  reason  to 
be  anxious  about  the  ultimate  overpopulation 
of  Eastern  centres  of  industry;  we  thought 
with  grave  fears  of  the  time  to  come  when 
we,  too,  should  have  our  Manchesters  and 
Birminghams,  with  their  people  out  of  work 
and  wanting  the  means  to  IJve.  We  were 
going  to  make  homes  for  these  people  upon 
the  vacant  prairies  ;  there  thev  could  satisfy 
their  belly-needs;  there,  as  they  prospered, 
they  would  create  a  new  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories,  and  they  would  aid  in 
the  development  of  Western  mining  by  bring- 
ing;: acfricultural  supplies  nearer  to  the  mines, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  life  to  the  miners. 
The  whole  argument  was  constricted  and 
illiberal.  The  prairie  farms  were  to  be  hap- 
less refiiL^cs  for  those  whom  our  national 
polic)'  had  first  pauperized. 

Now  our  horizon  is  lilting  aiid  is  wider. 
A  distinctive  and  precise  foreign  policy  of 
our  own  is  clearing  the  farther  air,  and  from 
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the  summits  of  our  mountains  of  surplus 
products  we  are  looking  abroad  and  behold- 
ing distant  opportunities.  There  is  every 
reason  tn  believe  that  we  shall  soon  lead 
in  suj)|)iying  foodstuff  and  cotton  fabrics 
to  all  the  waiting  markets  of  the  Orient. 
In  some  of  those  markets  we  are  already 
supreme,  though  we  have  hardly  realized  it 
If  the  present  American  contention  concern- 
ing the  Chinese  question  is  to  prevail,  and 
the  Empire  is  preserved  in  its  integrity,  and 
as  a  free  field  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
then  China  will  be  our  chief  patron. 

No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  the  great 
future  of  the  Pacific  world.  As  Professor 
Reinsch  has  indicated  in  his  recent  volume 
upon  "  World  Politics,"  the  lands  that  border 
upon  the  Pacific  contain  nearly  one-half  the 
total  population  of  the  globe;  ajid  because 
of  inadequate  transportation  facilities  upon 
land,  the  people  are  more  dependent  than 
Western  nations  upon  maritime  commerce. 
•*  The  whole pe^^pcclive  of  the  industrial  world 
will  thus  be  changed,"  he  writes ;  "  what  for- 
merly seemed  almostthe  backyard  of  the  world 
is  now  to  become  the  very  centre  of  ip.tercst. 
Japan  bids  fair  to  rival  the  great  island  kini; 
dom  of  the  West."  China  is  to  be  the  goal  of 
this  new  activity ;  and  China  will  be  for  cen- 
turies, perhaps  forever,  too  remote  to  render 
practicable  overland  commercial  communica- 
tion with  Europe.  Traffic  with  ilie  Orient  will 
be  seaborne.  The  Greater  United  States  is 
China's  nearest  Western  neighbor;  China's 
needs  are  our  opportunities 

It  is  a  market  without  bounds.  Four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  are  living  withiti  an 
area  one-half  that  of  the  United  States ;  they 
are  using  the  rudest  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial metho<ls,  which  limit  the  man's  effort 
and  his  productive  efficiency.  They  are 
subsisting  in  the  most  meagre  fashion ;  their 
needs  are  great.  We  have  plenty  to  offer 
them  ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  China  has  really  discovered  Amcrira  as  a 
source  of  supply,  and  it  is  within  five  years 
that  we  have  really  waked  to  the  fact  that 
China  is  a  market  worth  our  while.  We  have 
been  used  to  ascribing  our  limited  interef>iirse 
to  the  self-imposed  isolation  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Chinese ;  but  a  large  share  of  re- 
sponsibility is  due  to  our  own  conservative 
prejudices 


it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  Chinese 
trade  situation,  but  only  to  indicate  what  the 
prairies  may  do  in  that  market.  It  is  suffi- 
eient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  trouble  in  China,  not  one  tenth  of 
the  Empire  was  open  to  foreign  trade,  even 
by  indirect  means ;  nevertheless  (taking  into 
account  the  change  in  value  of  Chinese  cur- 
rency, which  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate)  the 
value  of  import  trade  had  nearly  doubled 
within  twelve  years.  Most  of  the  increase 
was  in  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

THE  MERE  BECilXNINd  OF  CHINESE  TRADE 

Yet  how  little  has  been  done  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  opportunity  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1899  there  were  but  185  clear- 
ances of  merchant  steamships  from  the  United 
States  for  all  of  Asia,  as  against  5390  clear- 
ances for  Europe.  In  iSg9  our  exports  to 
Europe  reached  the  value  of  $981,000,000, 
while  our  e.vports  to  al!  of  Asia  were  of  the 
value  of  only  $47,000,000.  Yet  by  many 
rights  the  Asiatic  markets  are  ours.  Saa 
Francisco  is  nearer  than  Marseilles  to  Hong- 
kong by  2000  miles,  and  the  old  conditions 
ut  shippini^  are  now  so  far  modified  that  the 
great  width  of  open  uccan  is  no  longer  a  hin- 
derance  to  us.  Roughly  stated,  3000  tons 
of  coal  are  necessary  for  the  trip  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Chinese  coast ;  there- 
fore, as  we  have  no  intermediate  coaling  sta- 
tions on  the  direct  run,  ships  of  less  than 
4000  tons'  burden  would  be  Ineffective.  But 
our  Asi.itic  trade  is  opening  to  us  at  a  time 
when  the  jjioblcni  of  long-distance  ocean 
transportation  has  found  practical  solution  in 
the  building  of  large  steel-hulled  steamers. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Navij^ation,  says  that  "if  the 
opportunity  is  promptly  sei2cd  upon  by  the 
United  States,  the  changed  conditions  may  be 
made  almost  immediately  the  source  of  enor^* 
mous  addition  to  our  national  wealth.  .  .  . 
In  the  competition  between  the  Smz  route 
and  the  direct  route  across  the  Patitic, 
Europe  will  be  handicapped  by  the  canal 
tolls.  The  appearance  of  large  steamships 
on  tfie  Pacific  opens  the  way  also  for  fast 
steamships;  and  here,  too,  because  of  the 
shorter  dfaiance  of  the  direct  route,  the 
United  States  have  the  advantage  of  nations 
which  must  use  the  Suez  Canal." 
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Akhuugh  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  trade 
with  China  is  not  great,  the  percentage  of 
gain  within  the  last  five  years  is  significant. 
Our  exports  to  that  country  in  1899  were  in 
value  double  those  of  1896,  —  an  increase 
exceeded  only  by  Japan. 

Our  commercial  prestige  in  China  should 
be  advantageously  affected  by  the  attitude 
of  our  f^ovcrnment  in  the  present  international 
struggle.  The  behavior  of  the  administration 
has  been  in  rather  startling  contrast  to  that 
of  other  Powers;  our  government  has  con- 
sidered Chinese  interests  no  less  than  its 
own ;  its  actions  admit  of  no  interpretation 
but  one  of  fairness  and  honor,  in  keeping  with 
the  past  relations  of  the  two  nations ;  it  has 
no  wish  but  that  the  Empire  may  remain 
intact.  Consistent  adherence  to  this  policy 
should  surely  earn  for  us  the  consideration 
of  a  people  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
its  meaning. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  our  hope  of  con- 
trol in  Chinese  markets  is  that  we  have  to 
sell  what  the  Chinese  must  buy.  Tiie  rela- 
tive importance  of  American  factory  products 
is  overvalued,  as  compared  with  agricultural. 
In  1899,  62  per  cent  of  our  exports  were 
agricultural  products;  in  1898,  69  per  cent. 
At  times  our  manufactures  may  lead  in  the 
trade  with  China ;  but  that  will  not  be  per- 
manently true.  The  Chinese  arc  artisans  by 
instinct;  they  have  in  their  own  land  immeas- 
urable resources  for  developing  the  mechan- 
ical arts  and  manufactures,  and  they  will 
experience  in  a  constantly  increasing  degree 
the  need  for  profitable  employment  of  their 
own  labor.  As  they  learn  Western  methods, 
they  will  do  at  home  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  West  is  now  doing  for  them  in  mills  and 
factories  and  shojis 

Hut  ihey  will  fuul  limitations  in  supplying 
themselves  with  the  staple  crops  of  the  farm; 
they  have  not  adequate  means.  One  of  our 
fixed  notions  ia  that  Chinese  labor  is  ruinously 
cheaper  than  our  own  ;  and  so  it  is,  if  wc 
consider  only  the  wage  of  the  individual 
laborer,  but  not  if  we  take  into  account  his 
productive  power.  It  has  been  shown  that 
with  the  methods  now  em  [cloyed,  fifty  China- 
men have  hardly  the  ]>  rod  active  efficieiu)'  of 
one  American  agriculturist.  As  the  Chinese 
become  learned  in  scientific  agriculture,  adopt 
modem  methods  and  machinery,  and  increase 


individual  efficiency,  the  discrepancy  in  the 
prices  of  labor  will  certainly  diminish.  This 
has  been  proved  true  in  cases  where  native 
laborers  have  been  educated  and  employed 
in  manufacturinu^  industries.  As  these  con- 
ditions are  regulated  in  obedience  to  economic 
laws,  and  the  Chinese  farmer  becomes  an 
actual  competitor  of  the  Western  man,  the 
prices  of  soil  products  will  depend  primarily 
upon  land  values  and  upon  natural  crop  con- 
ditions. In  those  particulars,  our  prairies  will 
have  an  immense  advantage;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Chinese  can  buy  the  staple 
food-crops  in  the  United  States  for  le.ss  than 
the  cost  of  producing  them  at  home.  A  study 
of  the  details  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  last 
five  years  shows  that  this  truth  is  already 
appreciated.  Chinese  np;ricultute  will  consist 
in  the  main  of  the  cultivation  of  special  prod- 
ucts. Like  England,  and  even  like  our  own 
Eastern  states,  China  will  find  it  impossible  to 
raise  the  principal  food-crops  in  competition 
with  the  big  prairies,  where  the  conditions 
for  their  growth  are  perfect.  Our  principal 
offerings  in  future  commerce  with  the  Far 
East  will  be  Cotton,  wheat,  com,  and  other 
foodstuffs. 

A  MARKET  FOR  COTTON,  FLOUR,  AND  CORN 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the 

West  tries  to  sell  its  manufactures  in  the 
Orient,  the  peo^ile  must  first  be  educated  to 
their  use.  This  is  not  true  with  regard  to 
agricultural  products.  With  these  there  are 
no  prejudices  to  be  overcome ;  the  Chinese 
know  their  value,  and  the  market  is  already 
made  and  waiting. 

As  regards  China  as  a  market  for  our 
cotton,  it  was  in  1896  that  the  balance  of 
Chinese  trade  fi-ned  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.    In  cnir  cottons  were  still  more 

successful  as  against  Kuropeau  competition. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  statistical  secretary  to  the 
Inspector  General  of  Chinese  customs,  wrote 
that  "  the  favor  which  American  [cottonj 
goods  find  in  the  Chinese  market  is  due  to 
their  cheapness."  Sir  Charles  Beresford 
wrote  in  "The  Break-Up  of  China,"  that  in 
the  ten  years  from  1887  to  1897  America 
liad  incre.ised  her  interest  in  the  Chinese 
importation  of  cotton  goods  by  121  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  59^^  per  cent  in  value,  while 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  of  India  in 
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similar  goods  had  decreased  I3|  i>er  rent  in 
quantity  and  8  per  cent  in  value.  Consul 
General  Goodnow  reported  from  Shanghai  in 
January,  1900:  — 

"The  cotton  cloths  dominating  the  market  in 
rorthcrn  China  and  now  ch.ilk-nging  trade  in  cen- 
tral China  are  from  America.  We  can  control  this 
market  so  long  as  we  have  an  equal  entrance  into 
all  China,  especially  as  freight  lines  from  our  coun- 
try are  multiplied  ;  and  when  the  Nicaraguan  canal 
k  built,  no  other  than  American  cotton  goods  need 
apply  in  China." 

In  1898  the  United  States  sold  to  China 
cotton  to  the  value  of  $6,944,520;  and  in 
1899  the  sales  had  increased  to  $10,312,000, 
or  about  twice  the  value  of  our  entire  trade 
with  that  country  for  any  year  prior  to  1896, 
and  more  than  half  of  our  entire  sales  of  cot- 
ton c:ood.s  to  the  world  in  iSgq.  In  1898 
Japan  bought  from  the  United  States  un- 
mauufactuwd  cotton  to  the  value  of  $5,839,- 
708;  in  1899,  ^8,849^117.  A  large  part  of 
this  raw  cotton  is  made  up  for  the  Chinese 
market. 

There  is  no  competition  which  the  United 
States  must  meet  in  placing  wheat  flour  upon 

the  Chinese  markets.  Although  other  coun- 
tries get  credit  for  a  part  of  the  traffic,  the 
entire  importation  is  of  American  origin.  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  if  trade  is  fully 
developed,  we  shall  sell  more  wheat  to  China 
than  is  consumed  at  home.  That  is  a  mar- 
ket that  cannot  be  taken  fruni  us.  In  those 
places  where  tlie  trade  iias  gained  a  foothold, 
the  increase  in  sales  is  remarkable.  In  1898 
the  Chefoo  importation  was  \  alued  at  $76,000, 
and  in  1899,  at  5260,000.  The  figures  for 
all  of  China  siiuw  importations  in  1899  of 
the  value  of  $2,298,033,  as  compared  with 
$1,231,650  in  1898  —  an  increase  of  almost 

100  per  rent  in  a  siiii;le  year. 

Our  trade  with  China  in  Indian  corn  has 
been  the  least  developed,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  corn  will  before  long  head  the 
list  of  our  exports.  That  would  be  most  de- 
sirable ;  for  of  all  the  prairie  crops,  we  have 
the  largest  annual  surplus  in  corn,  and  there 
is  .difBculty  in  iinding  a  satisfactory  market. 
In  the  customs  reports  for  Chefoo,  for  the 
func  quarter  of  1899,  appears  an  item  show- 
iiii;  the  importation  of  about  3300  tons  of 
Indian  torn.  Consul  Fowler  wrote  at  the 
time :  — 


"  I  wish  lo  call  nttcntion  to  the  entrj',  '  ludi.m 
Com,'  and  to  say  that,  so  far  as  known,  this  is  the 
first  entry  of  Indian  com  in  the  customs  returns  in 
China,  although  this  is  a  splendid  field.  ...  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  the  natives  here  the  good  qual- 
ities of  cora  as  food.  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach 
them  how  to  prepare  it,  nor  to  oust  any  other  food 
product.  Corn  is.  and  has  l>een  for  years,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  food  in  this  province.  The  only 
trouble  is,  there  is  never  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. This  chance  to  snjiply  over  30,000,000 
corn-eonsiiming  people  I  I.ud  before  the  American 
public  i  and  on  this  side  I  got  the  Chinese  to  take 
it  up,  got  Chinese  papers  to  speak  of  it,  and  kept 
on  writing  to  America  to  men  who  are  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  in  Europe  to  teach  Europeans 
the  use  of  com  in  Older  to  increase  the  demand  : 
but '  China  is  a  rice-eating  country,'  they  said ;  *  no 
use  trying.'  .  .  .  Then  it  was  found  that  parties  in 
Kobe,  Japan,  had  quietly  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  brought  over  100,000  busheb  of  cora,  and 
they  have  been  shipping  it  here  ever  since.  So 
Japanese  merchants  derive  the  benefit  of  all  my 
work.  While  it  is  true  that  America  sells  the  com, 
still  some  one  else  is  getting  the  pioli^  and  Japan 
the  credit." 

We  must  bring  our  Western  prairies  up  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  their  fruitfulness ;  we 

must  found  in  the  I'acific  an  American  mer- 
chant marine;  we  must  secure  a  canal  to 
connect  our  Gulf  ports  with  the  Pacific;  and 
we  must  dig  up  from  the  dusty  deeps  of 

memory  all  that  we  have  fori,^)ttcn  since  our 
school  days  about  the  lands  of  the  tar  l-.ast, 
which  we  ate  now  to  dominate.  We  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us. 

Surely,  Walt  Whitman  established  himself 
as  a  prophet  when  he  wrote  these  lines :  — 

*'  I  chant  the  new  empire  grander  than  any  before, 

as  in  .i  vision  it  <  omcH  to  me, 
I  chant  Ainenca  the  mistress,  I  chant  a  greater 
supremacy, 

I  chant  projected  a  thousand  blooming  cities  yet 
in  time  on  those  groups  of  sea-islands. 

My  sail-shii>s  and  steam-ships  threading  the  archi- 
pelagoes. 

My  stars  and  stripes  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Commerce  opening,  the  sleep  of  nges  having 

done  its  work,  races  reborn,  refre^h'd, 
Lives,  works,  resumed  —  the  object  I  know 

not  — 

but  the  old,  the  Asiatic,  rencw'd  as  it  must  be, 
CiniRiencing  from  tl^  day  wrroonded  by  the 
work!." 
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WHY  "VOLUNTEER"  BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  ARE  WELCOMED  BY 

PUBLISHERS— WHY  Al  l  MANUSCRH'I-S  ARK  RKAD  — TlIK  Pf)IXT 
OF  VIEW  OF  A  PLBLISHP^RS'  READER  —  TV1'E.S  OF  MAXU- 
SCRIFTS  AND  THE  LABOR  THAT  MUST  BE  WASTED  ON  THEM 

BY 

A  PUBLISMKRS'  READER 


**  rr^HERE,"  says  the  author  as  yet  uii« 

I  i>ublishcd;  "the  manuscript  is  fin- 
A  ished,  is  even  tvpe-written,  '  ticd-up, 
ticketed,  and  labeiicd  '  and  iorwardcd  to  the 
publisher,  with  directions  as  to  its  return,  but 
I  am  a  nobody  as  yet.  Afy  manuscript  will 
not  be  read.  It  will  be  returned,  possibly 
without  being  unwrapped.  To  get  anything 
read  these  days  one  must  have  influence." 

So  he  gets  this  influence  —  or  thinks  he 
joes— throui^h  a  letter  of  introduction  written 
by  some  one  who  has  "influence"  with  the 
publisher. 

The  result  is  that  the  letter  carries  not 
the  slightest  weight,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  letter  and  not  the  manuscript  is  the  un- 
read contribution. 

For  the  Great  Unpublished  should  believe 
this  of  all  things:  Every  manuscript  submitted 
is  given  a  (hancc ;  never  a  one  is  returned 
unconsidered,  and  read  often  sc\cral  times. 
The  house  for  which  the  writer  ot  these  con- 
fessions spends  himself  has  the  invariable  rule 
that  each  manuscript  be  read  by  two  persons, 
and  if  one  of  these  gives  hint  of  merit,  it  is 
passed  to  a  third.  It  should  be  apparent  to 
every  one  in  these  days  why  this  should  be  so. 
There  have  been  too  many  instances  where 
publishers  have  made  small  fortunes  from 
"first  books,"  —  books  whose  manuscripts 
have  been  submitted  without  preliminary  in- 
troductions, unsought  and  unheralded.  In- 
deed, there  is  more  chance  of  financial  success 
with  "  first  books  "  than  with  those  written  by 
authors  of  established  reputations,  for  these 
latter  are  justified  in  demanding  heavy  royaU 
ties,  which  cut  deep  into  the  profits. 

The  numerous  instances  of  the  great 


success  of  "first"  books,  written  by  *'new 

men,"  have  established  admirable  precedents. 
Considering  the  matter  strictly  from  the  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  one  can  never  say  when,  in 
looking  through  the  day's  batch,  one  is  to 
come  upon  a  second  "  David  Harum,"  a 
second  "  Peter  Sterling,"  or  a  second  "  Ebcn 
Holden.  If  the  unpublished  author  will 
reflect  upon  the  matter,  he  will  soon  realize 
that  the  publisher  must  look  for  him  with 
more  eagerness  than  he  is  looking'  for  the 
publisher;  because,  if  the  author  fails  to 
"  place "  his  manuscript,  he  loses  no  more, 
financially,  than  the  price  of  paper  and  ink, 
and  he  can  try  other  publishers.  He  is  not 
limited  to  this  one  chance ;  whereas  the  pub- 
lisher has  only  this  one  chance  on  this  manu- 
script, and  if  he  faUs  to  accept  a  ^' David 
Harum,"  losesi  we  will  say,  something  in  the 
neifi;hborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

.So  the  possibility  of  being  ncL;lecled  should 
never  discourage  even  the  mo.st  diffident,  the 
least  self-confident.  Remember  an  axiom: 
If  you  submit  a  manuscri|>t,  it  will  be  read; 
if  it  is  good  enough,  it  will  be  published, — 
published  whether  your  name  be  Rudyard 
Kipling  or  Sarah  Brown. 

It  is  not  the  men  of  established  reputations 
who  arc  souc^ht  for  so  paitifully  ;  these  already 
have  found  their  |)uhlisher  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  are  bound  to  one  particular 
House.  They  are  for  all  other  Houses  out 
of  the  market.  The  "  New  Man  "  is  the  free 
lance;  he  is  drifting;  hither  and  thither,  ready 
to  be  snapped  up  by  the  first  bidder ;  then,  too, 
the  arrived  audior's  limit  of  success  can  be 
pretty  well  gauged,  —  so-and-so  will  sell  5000^ 
so-and-so  10,000,  —  but  who  shall  say  how  far 
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the  "  New  Man  **  will  go  ?  "A  first  book  by 
a  new  author,  and  a  good  book  at  that ! " 
The  average  bookseller  will  order  more 
copies  than  of  a  new  novel  by  Henry  James. 

It  would  interest  and  surprise  the  pessi- 
mists, could  they  but  know  how  the  game  goes 
in  the  editorial  office ;  could  they  but  under- 
stand how  easy — and  uat  how  difficult-^ it  is 
for  even  fair  work  to  pass  muster.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  easier  to  induce  the  publisher  to 
accept  a  novel  than  it  is  to  get  the  public  to 
buy  it  As  a  matter  of  course*  the  Reader  for 
the  House  must  have  his  standard.  The 
public,  too,  has  its  own  ;  but  the  inihlic's  stand- 
ard is  determined  only  by  piiblislud  books  — 
books  that  have  been  deemed  good  enough  to 
print.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reader  must 
pass  in  review  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
manitscn|)ts  that  are  -  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  them  —  impossible.  How  easy  it 
is,  then,  for  even  the  moderately  good  book  to 
stand  forth  resplendent  from  the  sombre  back- 
ground of  worthlessness  !  I  low  easy  it  is  to 
judge  it  not  by  standards  of  real  actual  excel- 
lence, but  by  those  of  the  "  unavailables  "  in 
whose  company  it  is  found. 

All  volunteer  manuscripts,  then,  have  their 
chance — arc  considered.  Rut  it  does  not 
follow  that  each  and  every  one  is  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  Some  can  be  pronounced 
unavailable  after  a  reading  of  a  few  pages  or 
chapters;  a  larger  number  hokl  out  illusive 
hopes  of  better  ahead  through  the  first 
chapter ;  a  few  do  not  prove  hopeless  till  the 
middle  of  the  story ;  still  fewer  are  read  to 
the  very  end  before  decision  is  reached. 

However,  Ion;;  experience  develops  a  cer- 
tain instinct,  a  certain  Jlair.  \i  the  author 
has  a  good  story  to  tell,  there  will  be  an 
unmistakable  sense  of  mastery  of  words  in 
his  very  introduction ;  a  convincing  feeling 
of  power  of  presentation  in  the  very  first 
page.  The  unpublished  win  never  know, 
can  never  understand,  the  infinite  relief,  the 
sensation  of  actual  exhilaration,  tliat  invades 
the  Reader  of  Many  Manuscripts  when  he 
realizes  that  here  at  last  is  something  good 
— not  merely  popular  necessarily,  but  a  book 
earnestly  done  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
tools.  Nor  could  the  author's  dearest  friend 
labor  so  diligently  to  get  the  book  accepted 
than  does  the  Reader  in  such  case. 

More  people  are  writing  to-day  than  ever 


before  ;  constantly  the  "  New  Man  "  is  coming 
to  the  front  with  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  copies  sold.  While  these  lines 
are  being  written,  there  ts  very  little  doubt 
that  somewhere  between  the  Oceans  an  un- 
known and  unpublished  author  is  at  work 
upon  a  story  that  will  soon  be  "  the  literary 
sensation  of  the  year."  It  stands  to  all  good 
reason  that  it  behooves  the  publisher  to  dis- 
cover him.  Obviousl)'  this  is  so.  Was  not 
the  "Red  Badge  of  Courage"  thus  written 
and  the  "Gentleman  from  Indiana"  and 
*'  Plain  Tales,"  and  others,  and  still  others, 
and  still  others  ?  The  history  of  publishing 
teems  with  just  such  '*  finds." 

So  remembering  all  these  things  and  pos- 
sibly remembering  "finds"  of  his  own,  the 
Reader  attacks  his  pile  of  manuscript  in  much 
the  same  spirit  as  the  miner  his  work  of  pro- 
specting, disappointed  from  hour  to  hour,  yet 
hoping  always  that  the  next  wrapper  removed, 
the  next  stone  turned,  may  uncover  the  chef- 
d'ceuvre  or  the  mine  ;  or  if  not  the  next,  why. 
then,  the  next,  or  the  next  after  that,  or  the 
next  after  that,  and  so  on  to  the  end, — always 
cheerfully  expectant  and  almost  always  dis- 
appointed. 

For  so  many  —  so  very,  very  many  —  of  the 
manuscripts  are  so  very  —  so  very,  very  —  bud. 
The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  writers 
confuse  literature  and  life,  and  hold  to  the  fool- 
ish mistake  that  the  first  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  last.  They  have  believed  that  the 
way  to  equip  themselves  for  their  (profession 
is  to  read  and  study  other  noveb;  that  they 
must  —  in  a  word  — be  literary.  Error,  hope- 
less and  complete,  and  resulting  in  stories 
that  at  the  very  best  and  by  the  most  elastic 
stretch  of  charity  can  be  only  mediocriti^ 
The  great  bulk  of  declined  manuscripts  falls 
under  this  head,  and  the  author,  seeing  that 
his  work  is  like  that  of  others  who  are  pub- 
lished and  successful,  fails  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  publish. 

In  these  manuscripts  you  shall  find  the  stock 
incidents,  the  stock  characters,  the  stock  epi- 
sodes that  have  done  duty  since  the  days  of 
Hawthorne  and  Cooper.  Is  it  a  novel  of  the 
South  ?  Heboid  the  General  with  his  inevi- 
table "damme,  sir"  and  mint  julep;  behold 
the  young  man,  acwly  arrived  from  "up 
North"  and  falling  in  love  with  the  one  avail- 
able girl  of  the  community ;  behold  the  corn- 
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plication  brought  about  by  the  young  girl's 
brother  and  the  catastrophe  precipitated  by 
conflicting  sectional  instincts  I  Invariably 
docs  this  kind  hi."i;iii  with  the  expected  arri- 
val of  the  Northern  stran<^er,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  wearied  Reader  of  Many  Manu- 
scripts discover  in  the  first  chapter  the  old 
negro  hitching  up  the  decrepit  horse  to  the 
broken-down  conveyance,  when  promptly  the 
entire  panorama  of  the  story  rises  up  —  a 
ghost  of  other  long-dead  stories  —  and  stands 
despairing  in  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

Is  it  a  story  of  Colonial  \'iri;iiiia  ?  So,  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  the  "  gentle  "  Reader 
is  ungently  transported  to  the  market  place  of 
the  town  on  the  morning  of  a  public  event 
Behold  the  old  familiar  "  Burgess  "  with  his 
old  familiar,  "  Why,  how  now,  Mistress  Nancy, 
and  whither  away  so  bravely  bedecked  ? "  as 
the  heroine  "trips  lightly"  —  they  always 
trip  lightly  an  the  colonial  romance — upon 
the  scene. 

But  ah  —  most  frequent  of  all,  it  is  the  novel 
of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead.  Alas  for  the 
naiveU  of  it,  alas  for  the  guUelessness of  it; 

with  its  "beshrew  ino's  "  aiul  its  "and  thou 
lovest  me's  " ;  its  Puritan  maiden  in  lo\  e  with 
the  Cavalier,  or  its  Cavalier  damsel  in  love 
with  the  Puritan  stalwart ;  and,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world,  upon  the  title  page, 
inevitably,  'nu  vit<jhly,  this  inscription  :  "  Fnrm 
the  memoirs  oj  one  Perkyn  Warbeck  (or  what- 
ever the  name),  Sometime  Field  Comet  i$t  Ais 
Majesty's  Troop  of  Horsed* 

It  is  hard  to  read  this  kind  ;  one  knows 
what  is  to  follow.  Mow  easy  it  is  to  foretell 
the  vicissitviilcs  ot  the  romance.    How  buroly 

i Cavalier  1 
Puritan  1 

love  with  the  <'  ^  " "      \  will  get  into  trouble 

\  Cavauer  J  " 

because  of  that  fatal  passion,  and  be  misun- 
derstood  and  misjudged  as  a  traitor.  How 

accurately  can  that  battle,  which  will  oci  ur  in 
Chapter  XV',  be  foreseen,  how  |>osiii\c  Irom 
the  very  .start  may  one  be  of  the  liltie  imita- 
ti(M)  strut  of  the  little  imitation  mannikin  — 
copied  from  those  literary  Godcy  books  of 
the  historical  romancers,  Scntt  and  Weyman. 
How  certain  one  is  of  the  dcmurencss  of  the 
Puritan  maid,  how  positive  of  the  ''rc^ster- 
ing  "  swagger  of  the  Cavalier  blade. 
Fustian,  stuffing,  sawdust,  rhetoric,  ''damme, 


sir,"  "what  ho  there,"  "  beshrew  me, "  and  all 
the  rest  of  it, — what  a  labor  lost,  what  effort 

unconsciously  misdirected ! 

One  pities  this  kind,  but  there  are  some  at 
whom  one  can  afford  to  be  indignant.  These 
are  they  who  know  better,  who  are  not  unpub- 
lished, but,  "watching  the  market,*^  pilfer  from 
former  successes. 

There  is  quick  work  with  this  kind,  for 
their  insincerity  is  apparent  from  the  very 
first  The  petty  thief  stealmg  an  overcoat 
risks  at  least  the  thirty  days  of  the  law.  But 
these  literary  i>it  kpockcts  are  lovi'er  even  than 
he,  for  they  know  no  law  can  reach  them,  and 
they  write  with  the  avowed  object  of  selling, 
— selling  stolen  goods, — and  they  forfeit  the 
right  to  be  resentful  when  the  publisher  re- 
fuses to  act  as  their  pawnbroker  or  "fence." 
A  case  in  point  came  to  hand  not  sixty  days 
since,  where  a  publishing  house  was  asked  to 
consider  an  "  historical  romance,"  signed  by 
a  name  known  to  every  magazine  reader  in 
the  United  States.  Before  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter,  the  thief  had  embroiled  his  hero 
in  a  duel  and  had  presented  him,  while  at 
sword's  play  with  his  adversary,  composing  a 
set  of  verses,  pinking  bis  foe  at  the  close  of 
the  envoy. 

The  Reader  of  Many  Manuscripts,  it  may 
be  believed,  disposes  of  th^e  gentlemen  in 

short  order,  preferrin^^  to  put  his  time  tn 
the  better  purpose  of  considering  blundering, 
clumsy  originality,  so  only  it  be  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  sincerity. 

That  is  the  word  to  end  upon,  sincerity^ 
sincerity,  and  again  and  again  sincerity.  If 
the  unpublished  is  sincere,  if  he  takes  his 
profession  seriously,  if  honestly  he  tries  to 
present  life  as  he  sees  it  (not  as  the  public 
have  pretended  to  like  to  see  it),  then  he  is 
the  "  New  Man"  for  whom  a  hundred  clash- 
ing presses  are  waiting,  for  whom  every 
House  is  searching.  He  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted at  onre,  but  his  work  i.-,  watc  hed,  he 
him.sclf  is  kept  in  view  and  in  mind.  Hn- 
couragement,  even  to  the  advancing  of  roy- 
alty upon  work  yet  to  be  written,  is  awaiting 
him;  and  not  only  will  his  manuscripts  be 
read  as  earnestly  and  seriously  as  he  has 
written  them,  but  in  the  end  his  work  will  be 
published,  and  with  all  the  energy  and  re- 
source of  which  the  House  is  capEible  pushed 
to  the  extremest  limita  of  its  circulation. 
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A WORTHY  theme,  the  story  of  a  weak 
soul  wrmti^ht  to  madness  by  a  stronj^ 
love;  a  worthy  manner,  the  simple 
dignity  of  sure  literary  craftsmanship ;  noble 
verse,  the  untrammelLed  flow  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish rhythms,  —  all  these  are  to  be  found  in 
"  Herod,"  and  give  this  new  poem  an  unusual 
signihcance. 

Whether  it  be  a  good  acting  play  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  small  consequence,  for  of  such  we 
have  a  plenty,  and  the  supply  is  not  Hkely  to 
run  short.  But  a  good  poem  is  rare  in  our 
recent  literature,  and  worthy  poetry  should 
be  held  predous  and  welcome  at  any  time. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poem 
is  the  fitness  of  its  versification ;  such  verses 
as  the  following  would  be  hard  to  parallel  in 
recent  poetry :  — 

Let  all  the  sounds  of  buitding  rise  lo  me 

Bv  day,  1>y  night,  —  and  now  let  anvils  clang, 
Mdudious  axes  ring  throuKli  I.etanon, 
Masons  let  me  behold  so  f.ii  aloft 
They  crawl  like  flics,  ant-like  artiticew, 
Swanntng  with  tiny  loads,  and  laborers 
Hither  and  thither  mnrinaiii^  like  bees.** 

Here  the  rhythms  fit  the  sense  like  a  well- 
made  garment 

"  Let  all  the  suiind^  of  buOiKllg  rise  tO  mc 

By  day,  by  night  *' 

is  resonant  with  hammer  blows ; 

"Melodious  axes  ring  through  Lebanon" 

is  a  line  that  has  in  it  the  echoing  sweep  of 
chopping  woodsmen ; 

"  Masons  let  oie  behold  su  far  aloft 
They  mwl  like  Hies/* 

presente  its  picture  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to 
the  eye.  And  in  the  last  phrases  of  the  pas> 

sage,  describing  how  the  laborers  swarm  to 
and  fro,  the  verse  murmurs  along  like  a  hive 
ol  bees. 

Another  element  of  strength  is  the  fact 
that  its  language  is  the  free  forthright  utter- 
ance of  simple  English,  the  very  note  and 
character  of  our  best  literature.  For  ex- 
ample:— 


"O  terrible  to  live  hut  in  renieml)erin» 
To  call  her  name  down  the  long  corridors ; 
To  come  on  jewels  that  she  wore,  laid  by ; 
Or  open  suddenly  some  chest  and  sec 
Some  lavonte  robe  she  wore  on  such  a  day ! 
I  dsie  not  briog  upon  mjrself  such  woe/* 

Not  a  single  word  out  of  place  in  the  sense 

in  order  to  be  in  place  in  the  verse ! 

Its  word  associations  are  rich  with  the  ele- 
mental feeling  and  emotion  which  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  our  best  poetry.  Take 
for  instance: — 

'•Here  I  disliaiid  my  legions.  Arise, 
And  spill  the  wine  of  glory  on  the  ground ; 
I  turn  ray  boe  into  the  otght^** 

with  its  train  of  attendant  ideas.   The  words 

are  "cousins  to  the  things,"  and  the  clear 
inevitable  associations  give  Herod's  act  of 
renunciation  a  poignant  interest  which  one 
cannot  easily  shake  oneself  free  of. 

These  are  some  of  Mr.  Phillips's  best  verses ; 
but  such  instances  of  poetic  fitness  are  abun- 
dant in  "  Herod." 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  poem,  uit- 
rhythmical  verses,  bad  end  pauses^  ill-fitdng 
rhythm,  Elizabethan  phraseology,  echoes  of 
lines  to  be  found  in  Brownins;  and  Words- 
wonh,  palpable  imitations  of  Milton;  but 
despite  them  all,  ** Herod"  remains  the  most 
significant  piece  of  English  verse-writing  that 
has  appeared  in  recent  vcars.  If  we  examine 
the  early  poetry  of  iirowning  or  Tennyson, 
we  shall  not  find  more  of  promise  than  Ues 
here. 

If  we  wen  to  pass  judgment  on  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  and  independent  of  the  action  of 
the  play,  wu  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  it 
is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  since  the  death  of 
Browning.  It  shows  a  classic  evenness  in 
most  places  thai  is  refreshing  after  the  turgid 
rhythms  of  recent  poetry  —  a  going  back  tt> 
the  permanent  models  of  English  verse.  Let 
Mr.  Phillips  study  such  poetry  more  and  more, 
getting  fluency  from  Shakspere,  strength  and 
majesty  from  Milton  (but  not  from  Mr. 
Bridges  monograph  on  Milton's  verse),  natu- 
ralness from  Wordsworth,  ease  from  Tenu)- 
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son,  variety  from  Browning'.    And  let  him 

keep  his  poetry  a  little  longer  in  his  desk  — 
not  Horace's  nine  years,  but  a  modest  twelve 
month,  say.  Let  him  pay  no  attention  to 
flattery,  social,  literary,  or  dramatic.  Let  him 
avoid  writing  for  the  magazines,  even  at  a 
sovereign  the  line.  Let  him  make  his  living 
by  acting :  Siiakspere  did,  and  in  Shakspere's 


day  the  stage  presented  by  no  means  such  an 
honorable  career  as  it  offers  to^lay ;  or  let 
him  make  his  living  any  way,  honorable  or 
dishonorable,  so  it  is  not  by  writing  "occa- 
sional" poetry.  If  he  does  this  and  goes  on 
as  he  has  beg^in,  we  may  yet  in  tiiis  genera- 
tion add  another  name  to  the  glorious  roster 
ot  English  poets.   (John  Lane.  $1,^0.) 


APPRAISALS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Professor  Edward  Dowden,  with  this  volume 
of  "Studies  in  Literature,"  adds  new  latirek  to 
Puriuaud  those  which  his  earlier  critical  writings 
^gi(c*B.  have  yieldcf]  him.  I  lis  suljject  is  the 
seventeenth  century ;  the  century  in  which  English 
life  was  split  in  twain,  and  English  ideals,  political* 
social,  moral,  religious,  were  drawn  off  into  hostile 
camps  ;  the  century  of  the  ('ivil  War,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Restoration.  Except  for  the  open- 
ing and  closing  diopters,  of  which  the  fiist  bridges 
the  transition  from  the  r,li/abeth;in  periotl,  and  the 
second  points  down  the  broad  highway  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  book  is  composed  of  stadies  of 
a  few  individual  writers,  from  Hooker  to  Butler. 
Personal  interest,  not  literary  eminence,  is  Pro- 
fessor Dowden's  avowed  principle  of  selection ;  his 
nine  names  include  Vaoghan  and  Baxter,  but  not 
Donne,  or  Herrick,  or  Dryden,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  ^  vohtme  of  detaehetl  studies.  Farh  subject 
illustrates  from  a  new  angle  the  main  theme,  ex- 
pressed ill  the  well-chosen  title ;  it  is  the  progress 
of  thought,  the  higher  life  of  the  jicople  of  England, 
which  forms  the  sustainmg  mterest. 

The  thoughtfbhiess,  suggestiveness,  and  fine  dis- 
crimination of  this  addition  to  critical  literature 
will  give  the  volume  a  warm  wok oine  from  special 
students;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  delved 
deeply  in  the  works  of  seventeenth  century  divines 
to  enjoy  it  and  profit  by  it   (Holt.  $1.75.) 

Mr.  He.\rv  Jamks  lias  written  another  of  what, 
with  all  deference  to  his  admirers,  we  must  call  his 
Ti»e  8««e<i  books  about  nothing.  The  support- 
9imM.  itig  fiction  upon  which  he  hangs  the 

siicressive  folds  of  his  fine  sptin.  transparent  gossa- 
mer is  the  absorbed  hunting  ot  a  psychological  theory 
by  three  of  the  guests  at  an  English  house-party. 
Three  hundred  pages  devoted  to  thirty-six  hours  dtn^ 
ing  which  nothing  whatever  happens,  reminds  one 
of  "  Cbrissa  Harlowe."  i'he  remmder  is  not  favor- 
able to  Mr.  James.  Richardson  was  a  sentimental 
psychologist,  and  his  s(  ale  was  mieroscopit  ,  but  his 
interest  was  in  human  life.   "The  Sacred  Fount" 


belongs  to  the  experimental  laboratory.  Its  exclu- 
sive preoccupation  is  the  operation  of  delicate 
mechanisms  contrived  to  register  atomic  weights. 
Mr.  James  prows  most  enthusiastic  in  balancing  and 
calculating  differences  between  masses  which  are, 
to  the  ordinary  sense,  imponderable.  This  b  all 
very  well.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  that  this  is  at 
most  but  a  by-path  of  literature.  Literature  deals 
with  human,  not  scientific,  interests,  and  it  presents 
life  as  in  the  grip  of  necessity.  Not  so  '*The 
Sacred  Fount.**    (Scribner's.  ^1.50.) 

Mr.  GttsTAvrs  Myfrs  has  rendered  a  ptiblir 
service  by  preparing  this  painstaking  account  of 
The  mstory  of  Tamnuuiy  from  its  organization,  with- 
T«mBMny"fean.  j,^  ^  fortnight  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government,  to  the  present  time.  It 
would  be  well  If  every  voter  conld  read  this  book, 
which  scrupulously  confines  itself  to  tlie  facts,  and 
always  states  when  charges  were  dis])utfd  and  never 
proved.  The  recital  of  the  events  of  rei  cut  years 
forms  a  fimutiar  tale,  but  one  which  gains  fresh 
interest  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  whole 
stoPi'.  Mr.  Myers  has,  however,  done  mnrh  more 
than  furnish  aiuinunitiun  for  ubc  in  political  battles 
in  New  York.  He  has  made  a  contribotion  to  the 
history  of  American  politics.  V.wr  sim  t:  ;\aron 
Burr  got  bold  of  Tamtnany  and  made  it  an  effective 
political  organization,  its  course  has  been  corrupt. 
After  each  reformation  it  has  run  again  to  the 
public  treasury  as  iiie\'ital)ly  as  water  flows  down 
hill.  The  conclusion  is  forced  on  the  reader  that 
here  is  not  the  cause  but  the  symptom  of  the 
disease.  The  corruption  is  in  the  blood.  Social 
education,  not  political  organization,  must  he  the 
road  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  evil  for  which 
Tammany  stands.  ($1.50.) 

Mr.  Eugenf.  S«:Hirvi.ER,  ex-Minister  to  Greece, 
originally  wrote  the  greater  part  of  this  btilky 
luuaa  volume  of  essays,  literary  and  historical, 
isSmsw.     in      fyfff^     letters  to  the  New  York 

.Vtifiivi.  They  were  palilishcd  mainlv  in  the  years 
1888  and  1S89.   They  are  very  miscellaneous  in 
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suhjert,  !)nt  are  main'y  reminiscences  of  other  for- 
eigners suggested  to  the  author,  during  hb  juumey- 
ings  in  Italy,  by  the  places  vbited.  Sofiotn  Rome 
he  writes  of  the  Italy  of  Hawthorne,  from  Florence 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  from  Genoa  of  Dickens  in 
Genoa.  Concerning  Itahan  art  there  is  practically 
nothing,  and  of  Italian  literature  hardly  more, 
tliongh  Riivcntia  calls  forth  a  historical  and  topo- 
graphical discussion  of  the  region,  with  reference 
to  passages  in  Dante's  poems.  Two  of  the  essays 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  elastic  title  be  brought 
within  it  ;  they  were  written  as  reviews  of  the  lives 
of  Samuel  Rogers  and  Madame  de  Stael.  The 
whole  work  is  clear  in  style  and  scholarly  in  natter. 
(Scribner's.  Ia.50  net.) 

Thk  Ric.ht  Rkv.  W.  Bovi>  C'AKrKNri  R,  I?ir>ho]) 

of  Ripon,  has  brought  together  under  this  tide  a 
The  ReHriotis  Spirit  series  of  essays  on  English  poets 
in  the  Poeu  f^om  Spenser  to  Browning.  Be- 

lieving that  there  is  a  kinship  between  religion  and 
poetry,  whtch  he  discusses  in  his  introductory 
essay,  he  proceeds  to  dex'elop  from  some  of  the 
great  poems  of  our  literature  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  writers.  The  book  reflects  a  well- 
read  and  cultivated  mind,  but  it  displays  no  marked 
originality  or  special  critical  power.  (CroweU. 
$i-So.) 

H.  O.  Arnold- Foster,  M.P.,  who  has  been  for 
twenty  years  a  student  of  English  military  problems, 
presents  his  criticisms  of  the  condi- 
tions revealed  by  the  Boer  war  in  a 
little  book  of  a  hundred  by  no  means 
close-pressed  pages.  In  spite  of  more  or  less  repe- 
tition, and  some  criticism  which  seems  sufficiently 
ohvir  11;.  ti  f  nuliinr  scores  on  various  points,  and 
his  book  will  help  readers  in  this  country  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  discussion  is  all  about,  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  Army  Reform  means  in  Ei^land. 
(Cassell.  §0.75.) 

Mr.  VAiXiiiAN  Nash  investigated  last  spring,  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  (Kng.) 
TtoOfMt  Guardian,  the  conditions  in  famine- 
faa»ly«a*ltt  smitten  India,  and  the  ("  n  crntru  iit 
measures  of  relief,  iiis  letters  are 
now  put  into  book  form.  The  author  writes  tem- 
perately and  sparingly  of  the  horrors  which  sur- 
rounded hini  in  a  Ian  !  where  the  peasants  werf* 
dying  by  the  wayside,  and  suppliants  stretched 
forth  their  hands  to  the  passer-by  over  the  bodies 
of  their  children,  wlu  rc  famine  spread  over  a  ter- 
ritory inhabited  by  ninety  millions  of  people,  and 
cholera  and  smallpox  were  sweeping  the  villages, 
famine  camps,  and  relief  works.  His  purpose  is 
not  to  rack  the  emotions  by  pii  turinLr  the  distress, 
but  to  inform  the  public  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment machine  for  fighting  the  famine,  and  the 
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extent  to  which  economic  and  industrial  conditions 
which  might  be  altered  have  aggravated  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  crop  failures.  The  cflTect  of 
the  imposition  of  English  legal  conceptions  and 
methods  of  taxation  upon  the  Indian  popmluion 
certainly  seems  to  be  dismtegrating  the  village  life 
and  undoing  the  ryot  by  permitting  him  to  alienate 

his  land  to  the  money-lender.  It  is  significant,  as 
the  author  says,  that  even  in  this  worst  of  famine 
years  India  on  the  whole  exported  grain.  (Long- 
mans. fsAO.) 

Heriiert  Vivian  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
book  of  travel  in  Somaliland  ami  Abyssinia.  He 
made  a  caravan  expedition  to  the 
ALyuiau.  ^j^igi  Qf  Y&ng  Menelek,  and  accom- 
plished it  so  easily  that  he  recommends  African 
travelling  for  ladies  as  well  as  men,  and  pronounces 
it  almost  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  cycling  in  Eng- 
land. His  agreeably  written  narrative  conveys  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  Abyssinian  politics, 
customs,  and  civilization.  The  book  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  scientific  character.  It  is  abundandy  il> 
lustrated,  and  ii  provided  with  an  outline  map. 
(  Longmans.    {4 .00. ) 

Sarah  Grand's  new  novel,  with  the  irrepressible, 
hoydenish,  actually  impossible  Babs  for  its  heroine, 

BAbs,  the  and  its  ambitious  attempt  at  satire  of 
imponsibie  i:nglish  country  life,  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  work  the  writer  of  "The  Heavenly  Twins" 
has  done.  But  it  is  not  a  very  frank  or  sincere 
book ;  it  is  not  engrossingly  interesting,  and  its  un- 
naturally natural  people  —  for  the  effort  towards 
clever  genuineness  is  very  palpable  —  are  all  as 
impossible  as  the  heroine,  and  greatly  less  pleasing. 
>Techanii  allv  tlic  l>ook  seems  thrown  together,  one 
illustration  which  is  wrongly  placed  and  captioned 
being  the  most  glaring  error.    (  Harper.  1-50.) 

A  Member  of  the  Royal  Hou5gkoli>  is  the 
authorof  this  volume  of  occasionally  mildly  diverting 
TMMvalatiJevt  go^s'P  regarding  the  past  doings, 
KiiiMwanSvn.  residences,  and  appurtenances  of 
the  new  King.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
line  of  the  former  I'rince's  close  friends  wrote  this 
book ;  it  is  made  up  largely  of  trivialities  or  gen- 
eralities. Tliere  is,  however,  no  hint  or  suspicion 
of  scandal.  The  author's  admiration  for  his  (or 
h-r)  aisgust  Prince  shines  from  even,'  page.  He  is 
a  model  of  decorum,  a  pnnce  of  gootl  fellows,  a 
royal  yachteman  and  helmsman,  and  "  the  best  shot 
in  the  kingdom." 

The  account  of  his  country  house  and  the  life  of 
himself  and  his  family  there  is  interesting.  The 
furniture  both  of  Sandringham  and  Marlborough 
House  is  (1  escribed  in  great  detail,  and  'The  Prince 
and  his  clothes,'  and  '  What  the  Prince  eats  and 
ilrinks '  receive  separate  chaptera.  A  number  of 
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anecdotes  arc  s<:atlered  throu;;h  the  volume ;  most 
of  them  need  the  glaniour  of  majesty  to  give  them 
lustre.  A  number  of  pleasant  illastrationa  from 
photographs  add  to  the  book.  (Appletoo.  I1.50.) 

^tR.  C.  ]l  RirssriT  and  Mr.  U.  S.  Lkwis,  grad- 
uates renpectively  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were 
Tbe  Jew  is  commissioned  by  the  Council  of 
Toynbee  Hall  to  investigate  the 
economic  and  social  pro^jlpms  raisnl  by  the  f^eat 
colony  of  Jews  in  lx)ndon.  i'he  immigration  m  the 
early  eighties  of  a  flood  of  wretched  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  driven  before  the  fierce  storm  of  anti- 
Semitism,  raised  the  question  whether  this  move- 
ment ought  not  to  be  checked  by  governmental 
action.  Smoe  then  tlie  competition  of  Jewish  with 
English  workmen  and  tradesmen  and  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  Ghetto  have  called  forth  more 
or  less  agitation  against  the  race.  Mr.  Russell 
considers  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  the  social, 
the  industrial,  and  the  religious  qtiestions,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  himself  a  Jew,  adds  a  supplementary  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Russell's  presentation.  A  prefiice  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  r>ryrc.  A  carefully  prepared 
roap  shows  by  streets  the  relative  proportions  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  East  Lond<ML  The  book  is  a 
valuable  sociological  study.   (Crowell.  1 1.50.) 

Katuerine  K.  Con\n'av  attempts  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  social  jealousies,  tlistinctions, 
The  w*y  of  tbe  '^"^^  habits  of  thought,  with,  of  course, 
World ,  and  a  love-story  interwoven,  of  some  hypo- 
other  wayi.  thetica!  town,  apparently  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  near  it ;  though  where  to  find  such  a  town 
with  its  **best  society"  Roman  Catholic  is  a  "  poser." 
The  women  mainly  fill  the  stage ;  the  masculine 
element  enters  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  feroinine  to  get  along,  and  act  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  require,  without  concern  for  prob- 
ability. A  loyal  lover  forsakes  his  fiancee,  without 
an  explanation,  on  the  strength  of  a  piece  of  mali- 
cious gossip,  and  comes  back  only  when  she  is 
dying  of  ft  broken  heart,  to  bring  her  to  life  after 
the  doctors  have  given  her  up.  (The  Pilot  Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Abraham  I-inloun  during  the  campaign  against 
Douglas  in  1858  for  the  United  States  Senate  pre- 

AbrahAinLin-     I''*'**!  *  l'^*^'^'  poc^iet   note-hook  for 
I^^Bii        ilic  use  of  his  friend,  Captain  Brown, 
who  had  to  dcfeiul  him  on  the  stump 
against  the  charge  of  advocating  "  negro  equality." 

Into  this  he  p.-usted  ncw^jvijicr  chpiMncs  from  sev- 
eral speeches,  adding  comments  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. This  is  the  only  book  which  Lincoln  ever 
wrote  or  compiletl.  It  is  now  ref>r(Klu(-cd  in  fac- 
simile. The  imitation  of  the  original  worn  note- 
book is  perfect ;  the  little  volume  is  an  interesting 
Lincoln  memorial.  (McCIure,  Phillips.  $1.00 net.) 


Professor  Albert  Bushnei.l  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
in  this  latest  volume  of  his  valuable  work  covers 

American  H«U.x>  t7«3   tO  1845. 

riM  ^SuN^T*'       ^'^^"'^  ^he  name  of 

"  National  Expansion."  The  term 
'  source-book '  may  seem  to  suggest  something  too 
SfJiolarly  and  remote  from  human  interest  for  the 
general  reader  ;  'ml  witli  much  of  this  work  the 
case  is  (juitc  the  opposite,  i'he  selections  have 
been  chosen  for  the  express  ]>urpose  of  making 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  real  and  vivid ; 
and  any  one  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  ottt- 
lines  of  American  history  will  find  here  entertaining 
and  suggestive  reading,  which  may  be  extended 
indefinitely  by  followini:  out  the  supplementary 
references.    (Macmilian.  >j.oo.i 

Lord  Rusebekv's  Rectorial  address  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  last  fiitt  is  of  great  interest 
QneetioBi  of  as  the  eloquent  presentation  of  a 
Bnpire.  statesman's  thought  on  the  situation 

in  which  Great  Britain  finds  herself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century. 

Rero;;ni/mg  th  it  leadership,  political  and  indus- 
trial, will  go  to  the  fittest  in  the  fierce  international 
competition  that  is  ahead,  he  asks  how  England  is 
preparing  for  that  struggle,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally.    (Crowell.    35  rents.) 

Mr.  Jcjsi^i'H  Ji.  Choate's  address  before  the 
luiinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  last  November 
Abraham  comes  to  us  now  in  print  in  the  *  What 
Lincoln.  Is  Worth  While '  Series,      M.my  rc  id- 

crs  will  be  glad  of  the  chance  to  own  this  admirable 
Kttle  sketch  by  our  Ambassador  to  England  of  the 
life  of  the  man  whom  he  calls  "  the  most  .American 
of  all  .AmcricTn^."    (Crowell.    35  rents.) 

Mr.  Jti.iA.N  Raij'h  suras  up  in  this  book  the  ixjr- 
tions  of  a  correspondent's  experiences  that  are  not 

An  American  with  included  in  "  Towards  Pretoria." 
Loia  koben*  There  is  no  better  view  of  Field- 

Marshal  L/jrd  Roberts  and  his  a.ssociate  generals 
anywhere  in  all  the  mass  of  South  African  war  liter- 
.iture  and  journalism  which  has  been  pnl  li^hrd 
(hiring  the  last  year.  Mr.  Ralph's  book  is  a  genu- 
ine, vivid,  and  personal  account.    (Stokes.  ^1.50.) 

Professors  Charlks  E.  fiENNKrr  and  Grorgc  P. 
fiRisrtOL,  of  Cornell,  write  this  careful  examination 
Tk*  TMcSlaf  "f  whole  quest if>n  of  the  pl  u  c  and 
OiMdnUi  tts  ^^'Ofk  of  classical  studies  in  .American 
SMondMiy       schools.  1*his  is  tbe  first  volume  in  a 


8ch<»ol 


iiroi 


<'rtc<l  Anirrirrtn  Tru-h 


Series 


under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  James  E. 
Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  worth  a  wide  reavling  by  teachers  of 
language,  aneient  and  modern,  both  in  otir  si  hnols 
and  our  colleges.  The  Judgments  on  edu<  ationai 
problems  are  the  outcome  of  broad  experience,  are 
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well  reasoned,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  profitable 

even  to  those  who  find  themselves  oblifjed  in  some 
cases  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  autiiors. 
(Longmans.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  S.  1! ARiNoGouLr)  supplements  his  earlier 
"Lives  of  the  Saints'*  with  this  series  of  brief 
VlJliB  aiiBU  biographies  of  a  score  of  woruen,  all 
§at  Wutfn.  ljut  one  of  whom  have  found  their 
place  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  single  exception  is  "  Sister  Dora,"  a 
sister  of  Mark  Pattison,  who  seems  in  somewhat 
stiai^  company  with  this  collection  of  early  Chris* 
tian  and  mcdixva!  s.iints.  of  whom  the  next  latest 
was  Santa  Teresa,  and  most  of  whom  belong  not 
later  than  the  seventh  century.  Mr.  Baring'-Gould 
has,  however,  sifted  his  historical  material  and 
attempted  to  get  back  of  myth  an(!  It  ;;end  to  the 
truth  of  fact.  He  makes  no  secret  of  admiring 
practical  rather  than  mystic  ]ricty— -a  trait  which 
gi\  es  a  somewhat  unusual  quality  to  these  biogra* 
pbies.    (Crowell.  ?i.5o.) 

This  early  novel  of  the  late  Mr.  Maurice  Thomp- 
son is  being  republished  to  catch  the  after-effects  of 
j^jjy  the  popularity  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vin- 

cennes."  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  the  book 
is  evidently  a  product  of  the  writer's  literary  imma- 
turity, melodramatic,  badlyput  together,  though  here 
and  there  sho^-inj^  a  touch  which  might  forecast  the 
temporarily  widely  read  "  Alice."  (New  Amsterdam 
Book  Co.   1 1.50.) 

juuEN  GoRUW  gives  us  in  this  ''story  of  a  sodal 
career "  a  novel  which,  if  it  {wssesses  no  claims  to 
veryhiL;h  distinction,  is  at  least  neither 
dull  nur  vulgar,  nor  badly  written,  nor 
clumsily  contrived.  Mrs.  Clyde  is  an  amUtious 
woman  who,  having  married  a  wealthy  but  socially 
impossible  suitor  of  twice  her  years,  lays  patient 
»ege  to  the  citadel  of  social  exclusiveness,  and,  by 
slow  approaches  and  good  generalship,  fmally 
conquers  it.  The  nutliod  of  the  hnnk  is  too 
episodic  ;  there  is  no  plot,  but  only  Mrs.  Clyde,  to 
carry  it  forward,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkably 
interesting  ih.  mt  lu-r.  She  never  wholly  commands 
our  sympathy,  or  wholly  loses  it.  The  book  is 
neither  a  social  satire  nor  the  presentation  of  a 
moral  conflict,  but  rather  a  kind  of  study  of  man.- 
ners  within  the  rirrle  of  what  is  called  "society." 
(Applcltju.  ^1.50.) 

Mrs.  Siep.n'kv  Rawsox  has  woven  an  mtricate 
tale  of  politics  and  court  intrigue  around  the  much- 
A  ujy  of  the  ^ibiised  but  indis<:reet  Queen  Caroline 
Reeeocf  the  central  figure.    The  s<  ene  is 

England  between  tS[3  and  iftso,  when  the  bitter 


factions  createtl  by  the  family  quarrels  of  the  house 

of  Hanover  resulted  in  three  courts  —  th.it  of  the 
old  Queen,  the  Regent,  afterwards  George  and 
Carofine.  The  narrative  is  sometimes  overcrowded 

with  histori<;d  detail  and  minor  characters,  but 
keeps  its  interest  up  to  the  end.   ( Harpers.  $1.50.) 

A.  C.  Laut  chose  a  promising  subject  for  a 
story  of  adventure  when  he  took  up  the  rivalries  of 

Lord*  o(  the  *h*  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest 
Korth  Companies  in  their  struggle  for  the 

fur-trade  and  mastery  of  Upper  Canada.  Unfor- 
tunately he  does  not  rise  to  his  opportunity.  The 

earlier  part  is  not  so  bad,  but  when  it  comes  to 
life  on  the  plains  and  among  the  Indians  the  Ixiok 
bih  miserably.    (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.    ^  i .50. ) 

Tm  Rev.  Lvuak  Aasorr  has  done  a  great  ser- 
^ce  to  the  Christian  Church  in  publishing  this  fear- 
Tlw  Life  aod  '^^s  yet  reverential  volume  on  the  Old 
tita'jSu^at'  Testament.  One  of  the  great  duties 
btotwt.  which  rest  on  the  clergy  to-day  is  to 
give  the  T5ible  back  to  the  people  by  interpreting 
it  in  terras  of  modern  thought.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Abbott  has  done.  The  result  shows  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  given  us  a  greater  Bible  than  was 
known  before.  Scientific  method  lias  proved  the 
discoverer  of  religious  truth.  If  the  greatest  book 
of  alt  fiMtature  is  to  be  opened  to  educate<l  people 
of  this  and  the  next  generation,  it  must  be  by  the 
dissemination  of  such  knowledge  as  T^r.  A1)l>ott  here 
sets  forth.  Broad,  enlightened,  spiritual,  and  written 
with  a  high  quality  of  style,  diis  is  a  book  to  be  read 
with  intense  interest.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  $9.00.) 

A  good  example  of  what  clever  advertising  can  do 
for  a  really  mediocre  book  i>  this  fast-selling  novel 
of  Charles  I'ldgin's.    Conventional  m 
lii^fly^  construction,  sophomonc  in  its  Eng- 

lish, foolLsh  where  it  means  to  be  anm-.- 
ing,  amusing  where  it  means  to  be  serious,  this  book 
cannot  critically  be  considered  even  in  the  dass  of 
stories  like  «  David  Harum  "  and  "  Eben  H olden." 

'I'he  author's  second  lx»ok  is  a<!vertispd  in  the  story 
in  a  most  astonishing  way,  and  "  the  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things*'  is  often  jarred  throughout 
the  vuliimc.  Hut  quamt  New  England  dialect  ami 
humor  are  always  attractive  ;  and  those  who  like  to 
see  heroes  made  governors  and  heroines  great 
novelists,  all  the  wicked  overthrown  and  the  good 
sui>erfluo!is1y  happy,  will  cnii)\  tlu'  Ixjok.  More- 
over, Mason's  Corners  is  souietlung  of  a  real  place 
and  its  people  occasionally  real  people, — and  the 
publishers  are  blessed  with  the  best  poster  of  the 
year.    (C.  .M.  Clark,  ft.so.) 
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Reports  from  Utyrarians  in  Hartford,  Springfield, 

Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
Atlantn,  Chirniro,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City,  and  Cincinnati,  and  from  book-dealers 
in  Pittsbuig,  St.  Paul,  Boston,  Fhiladet|diia,  New 

BOOK-DEAtBSS*  REPORTS 

t.  AUce  of  OM  ViveeiiMSt — ThompMo.  (Bowei».M«rHII.) 
a.  Eben  HoldcD — Baeheller.  (Loihrop.) 

3.  The  Ufe  and  OeaA  of  Rlchani  Yca^wd-Nay— Hewleii. 

(Vtacmillan.) 

4.  Elc.inor  -  Ward.  (Harper.) 

5.  StrinKiuwu  oa  the  Pike  — Ltoyd.   j(Dodd,  Mead.) 

6.  An  EnglishwooMUi^  Lm*  Leilns— Anon.  (DoabMnjr, 

I'agc.) 

7.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  —  Crawford.    ( Macmillan.) 

I.  Monsieur  Beuicniie— Tarldnfion.   (McClor*.  PtaUipSw) 

9.  Roitnnd'i  L'Aigloo— 'ftrker.  (RoimH) 
la  tlBde  *Dmy—  Mnan^  (Ixe.  SbepnnL) 
n.  The  Cnrdnml's  SnufT Sox  —  Harland.  (Lane.) 
la.  Napoleon,  (tir  I^.ivt  Pliaif  —  Rdsctx-rv.  (Harper.) 

13.  The  .Mani;>-  ol  Lllj.ili  —  Z.ini,'VMl:.    I  H.ir|>pr.) 

14.  Quincy  Adunis  ^^w vor  —  Tidgm.  ({"..irk.) 

15.  The  M:ist>'r  ChnMiiii  — Corclli.    (Ltodd,  .VIead.) 

16.  Elizabeth  .iinniL-r German  Garden— Anon.  (Macmillan.) 

17.  Thfr  Voice  of  the  People  —  Glasgow.    (DoublwJ.iy,  Page.) 

18.  Mort- Fables  in  Slang  — Aiic,  (Stone.) 

19.  The  L«n«  thnt  Hnd  No  Turning  —  Pirker.  (Doubledny. 

no.  The  Rcdempdoo  of  David  Cenon^Goss.  (Bowea-MerfUL) 
at.  The  Life  of  Phillip*  Brooks  —  Allen.  (Dutlon.) 

92.  Tommy  and  Grin-"  —  H.iriif.  (Scribntr.l 

33.  That  Mainwarmi;  Aft.iir  —  li.irln)ur.  |,L:i>i)incott.) 

24.  Mrs.  Clydu  —  (idrdon.    (.AppVioti.  1 

35.  IJfff   and    L'-ttf-rj    of    Thomas    Hinrv    Iluxlcy — Huxley. 

I  Api):.-i<iri,  ) 

36.  I  he  biickit  Mini»ier'&  Wooing  —  Crockett.  (Doobledajr, 

Page.) 

37.  L'Aiglon,  par  Rostand.  (Hrentano.) 

98.  The  Reign  of  Law  — Allen.  (Macmillan.) 

•9.  Love  Lyrics  — Riley.  (Bowen-MerrilL) 

jOb  The  CoQifieaee  of CoraNe'— '  Mooie,  (Stooc.) 


Sixteen  books  .ire  mentioned  in  both  lists. 
Eight,  "Eben  Holden,"  "AUce  of  Old  Vin- 
cennes,"  "  The  Ltfe  and  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and- 
Nay,"  "Eleanor,'  "  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  "In 
the  Palace  of  ihc  King,"  "  L'Aiglon,"  an  l  "The 
Cardinal's  Snufl  Box,"  are  among  the  fir^t  twelve 
of  each  list,  and  are  probably  the  most  widely  read 
books  of  the  month.  "  Master  Christian "  was 
among  the  similarly  judged  most  popul.ir  books 
last  month,  but  ha.s  droppeil  in  the  dealers'  reports. 
*'  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,"  "  .Stringtown  on  the  Pike," 
and  "l.'.\iglon"  are  in  tlii',  st  iff  tei  li^t  for  the 
first  time.  "  Alice  of  Old  Ymcennes  "  has  replaced 
'*Eben  Holden"  at  the  head  of  the  composite 
dealers'  list,  though  rematniog  second  to  it  in  the 


York,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Loub, 

Louisville,  and  Indianapolis,  have  been  made  into 
the  following  composite  lists,  showing  the  book^ 
which  are  most  widely  popular :  — 


UBRARIAMS'  RKFORTS 

t.  Eben  Heldnn^Badiaitar.  (Lothrop.) 

3.  Alice  of  OM  VInemnes — Thompson.  (Bo«eD.MCTrll].) 

3.  Tlu-  M..st.T  Clinsli.in  —  Con  'M.    (Dodd.  Mcad.) 

4.  Eleanor  —  \\  ;(.'<I.     ( 1  l.irpcr. ) 

5.  In  the  I'ai.iif  of  till  Kms;  —  C  r.nvf.ircL  (Macmillan.) 

6.  TheCardmat's  Smirt  ll-j*  —  Harland.  (I^uie.) 

7.  Stringtown  on       I'ik.-  —  Lloyd.    (Dodd,  Mend.) 
H.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  —  Park<?r.  (Russell.) 

9.  The  Reign  of  I  .aw — Allen.  (Macmillan.) 
i&  The  LiJe  nad  Death  of  Richard  Yea-and-Nay— Hewlett. 
(Macminan.) 

11.  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  —  Anon.  (Macmillan.) 

12.  Napoleon,  Ihc  Last  Phase  —  Kosebery.  (Harper.) 

13.  When  Knighthood  Waa  in  Flower  —  Miqor.  (Bowei»> 

Merrill.) 

I  J.  ']  <>  H.ive  and  to  H<>'d     |  )tmsion.    (Houghton.  Mifflin.) 

15.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  — Tarkington.  (Doubleday. 

Page.) 

16.  Unleavened  Bread— Crank  (Scribner.) 

17.  Wanted,  a  Malchmaker  —  Ford.  (Dodd.  Mead.) 
a.  The  lUddie  of  the  Univeiw— HaedteL  (Harper.) 

iQh  Lift  and  Letters  of  Tlioaiaa  Heniy  Huxley— Huxley. 

(Appleion.) 

ao.  Tlic  Redemption  of  David  Coison  — Goss.  (BoweaxMer* 

ri:i.) 

31.  The  IjIl-  of  I'iii  hps  brooks  — Allen.  (Dutton.) 

22.  Tommy  .uul  Griiel  —  Barric.  (Scribner.) 

23.  David  H arum  —  Westcoit.  (Appleion.) 

34.  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  —  SteeL  (Macmillaa.) 

as.  The  Sky  Pilot  —  Connor.    ( Revell.) 

a6k  Richard  Car%-el —  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 

•7.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle — Ollivant.   ( Doubleday.  Plage.) 

flS.  Blacfc  Rock  —  Cdnnor.  (RevelL) 

29.  Oliver  Cromwell— Rooeevdl.  (Scribner.) 

30.  Janice  Meredith— Ford.  (Dodd,  Mead.) 

librarians'  reports.  There  are  nine  bo<iks  not 
fiction  in  the  dealers'  list,  and  seven  in  the  libra- 
rians' list. 

"  In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  "  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire."  "'I'he  C.nrdin.irs  Snuff  Box,"  and  "The 
Mantle  of  Elijah"  have  lowered  slightly  in  the 
dealers'  list,  while  "An  Englishwoman's  Love  Let- 
ters," besides  "Richard  Yea-and-Nay."  "String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  nnd  "  L'.Aiglon,"  have  risen 
rapidly.  "Uncle  Terry  "  and  "  Quincy  Adams 
Sawyer"  are  newcomers  which  are  well  reported. 
In  the  lihnrians'  list  there  is  less  change,  but 
"  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,"  "  L'Aiglon,"  and  "  Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay,"  all  show  a  conskiei&ble  advance 
in  favor. 
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An  Engliih  InflDaer  ao  Aowrlcaa  Ibdiinaiy 

THE  reports  of  an  English  cn^iint'er — sent  to 
this  country  by  the  Ixjndon  Tiittfs  to  ob- 
senre  what  mechanical  progress  the  United  States 
had  made — have  just  been  issued  in  book  form 

(Harpers). 

The  state  of  affairs  that  he  found  was  sufficient 
to  make  him  ekiquently  warn  his  countrymen  of 

the  approach  of  Amrrir.in  iron  and  Steel  supremacy, 
which  has  now  been  achieved. 

As  a  picture  of  American  mechanical  achieve- 
ment the  book  is  exceedingly  instructive.  'I'he 
writer  shows  how  it  is  that  the  Aiiu-ricans  have 
been  able  to  get  the  advantage  of  England. 

The  enterprise  which  has  caused  this  result  is 
shown  by  the  very  methods  of  making  pig  iron. 
Holiiing  that  a  furnace  is  good  for  so  much  pro- 
duction to  each  reiining,  American  iron-masters, 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  will  drive  a  25,000  cubic- 
foot  plant  to  a  weekly  output  of  4200  tons,  while 
the  English  furnaces,  liaving  36^000  cubic  feet 
capacity,  produce  only  950  tons  weeMy,  but  need 
relining  only  once  every  eighteen  years. 

The  stipcrioritv  of  American  transi)<)rlation  and 
communication  over  British  struck  this  observer 
as  no  slight  foctor  in  the  progress  of  this  country. 
Enterprise  in  securing  cheap  transportation  is  no 
less  wonderful  than  the  transportation  itself.  An 
instance  was  found  in  the  great  lock  at  Sault  Stc. 
Marie,  which  is  900  feet  long  by  60  wide.  American 
enterprise  stops  not  at  drcili^int;  a  creek  as  bi^,'  as 
an  English  river,  until  it  is  large  enough  to  lloat  the 
largest  ore  trans|x>rts  that  ply  t  he  Great  Lakes.  This 
task  included  making  an  artificial  basin  for  the  trans- 
ports to  turn  in,  which  was  scooped  oiit  of  solid  earth. 

In  the  shops,  too,  the  great  problems  of  internal 
transit  are  solved  without  manual  labor.  The  most 
marvellous  (ievi( f  in  this  ralegciry  that  he  saw,  was 
the  Brown  Conveyor,  —  a  massive  travelling  bridge 
400  feet  wide  by  60  feet  high,  bearing  a  moving 
bucket  of  15  cwt.  capacity,  which  is  used  in  groups 
of  eiuht  or  ten,  to  hotise  the  io.(yK>,ooo-t<>n  winter 
stock  of  the  Fe<leral  Steel  Company  at  Lorain,  Ohio, 
upon  which  the  works  depend  when  the  lakes  are 
frozen  and  traffic  stopped. 


Everywhere  brains  are  thus  used  to  save  labor. 

Ore  goes  from  mine  to  blast  furnace,  is  run  into 
pigs,  cooled,  and  piled  on  cars  ready  for  shipment, 
without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand ;  no  labor,  save 
that  of  the  attendant  who  starts  the  mechanism,  is 
needed  to  charge  the  great  open  hearth  furnaces ; 
to  cast  the  ingots ;  to  push  them  from  their  moulds, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  ''soaking"  pits,  and  to 
carry  them  thent  e  to  the  great  hydraulic  shears^ 
which  cut  them  into  "  blooms  "  for  the  rolling  mills. 

M  the  works  of  I^uglin  &  Jones  at  Pittsburg, 
by  no  means  the  largest  of  American  plants,  the 
ability  of  our  manufacturers  to  utilize  the  raw 
product  of  the  furnaces  is  well  exemplified.  Rolls 
of  bewildering  form  are  there  produced.  Among 
them  is  cold-rolled  shafting  up  to  50  feet  length 
and  a  5 -inch  diameter  not  varying  a  thousandth 
of  an  inch  from  specification. 

Nor  does  the  American  excel  alone  in  producing. 
He  makes  a  market  for  the  wares  that  the  factory 
turns  out.  Skilled  mechanical  engineers  are  em- 
ployed to  exploit  the  machines  and  to  show  their 
workings.  When  the  Carnegie  Comitany  was  told 
some  years  ago  that  steel  < ould  not  be  a'lvanta- 
geously  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  it  at 
once  set  experts  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  succeeded. 

Orders  once  taken  are  executed  with  all  iKissible 
rapidity.  The  repairing  of  a  wrecke<l  bridge  girder 
in  twelve  hours  by  the  Berlin  (Connecticut)  Bridge 
Company,  the  filling  of  an  order  for  nine  locomo- 
tives in  fourteen  days  at  the  BaMwin  Locomotive 
Works,  may  be  cited  as  a  few  notable  achievements 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  matter  of  stationary  engine-,  tiie  United 
States  has  m  ule  rapid  strides  of  late.  <  >iir  exports, 
while  sttU  less  than  (keat  Britain's,  have  increased 
900%  in  the  last  ten  years.  Contracts  such  as  that 
foreiglit  ]>iirofcomi>ound  Scwo-horse-power  engines 
taken  by  the  E.  P.  .\llis  Company  of  Milwaukee 
have  become  not  uncommon.  This  firm  has  already 
filled  orders  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  Austria,  Canada, 
England,  Irelan<l,  Scotlaml,  Oermany,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  South  Africa,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Spain,  and  in  the  50  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  Union.  To  the  Carnegie  Company 
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alone  31  blowing  engines,  8  rolling-mill  engineti, 
and  I  air-compressing  engine  have  been  sold. 

The  m.'igniiude  of  the  machine  tool  industry  cnn 
best  be  realised  by  citing  a  few  machines  which  arc 
now  on  the  market.  Among  these  majr  be  men- 
tioned a  fly-wheel  lathe  that  would  take  work  up  to 
40  feet  diameter  :in<i  i  i  fici  hftwec-n  diameters,  and 
a  planing  machine  in  the  i^ne  ^:  Hodiey  Works 
at  Cincinnati,  which  was  itself  iia  feet  long»and 
would  h  indli-  work  tC  fot  t  by  16  feet  in  cross  sec- 
tion and  56  teet  long.  The  ^sis  of  the  successful 
engineering  work  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  rests  in  their  ability  to  produce 
accurate  and  eff'n  lent  machines  of  this  sort. 

While  this  mdustry  is  chiefly  centred  in  New 
England,  a  band  saw  and  a  fixed  planing  machine 
—  both  condemned  as  impossible  by  British  engi- 
neers —  in  the  J.  P.  Fay  and  Rgan  Company  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  a  wonderful  dividing  engine  at  Warner  & 
Swazey's  works  in  Cleveland  will  represent  the  West. 

This  dividing  engine  is  a  mnrvel  of  mcrh.inisin. 
So  delicate  is  its  construction  that  an  insulated 
room  nndergroimd,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature 
and  zealously  guarded  against  change,  is  rciiuircd 
for  its  work.  Three  and  a  lialf  v<jat^'  sttwrly  work 
on  it  have  reduced  the  error  to  less  than  a  second 
of  arc  or  something  less  than  an  inch  in  a  circle  of 
three  miles.  As  the  heat  fr  nn  tlie  body  of  an  at- 
tendant would  distort  the  fine  adjustments,  the 
dividing  engine  is  usually  locked  in  its  insulated 
cell  and  left  to  do  its  work  in  solitude. 

The  Niles  Tool  Works  also  produce  somcthini; 
extraordinary  in  a  horizontal  boring,  milling,  and 
driUing  machine,  with  a  lo-foot  bed  and  a  circular, 
revolving  table  for  heavy  marine  work.  This  Urm 
also  constructs  steam  benditjg  rolls  for  the  govern- 
ment, capable  of  mastering  a  plate  25  feet  long  and 
I  inch  thick.  The  company  also  makes  a  90>inch 
lacomotiv  e  lathe. 

The  malleable  iron  industry,  considered  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  profitable  in  England,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  America.  The  use  of  natural  gas  and 
disuse  of  the  ancient  annealing  y>ots  or  bo.xcs  have 
en.^bled  the  Buckeye  Malleable  Iron  Coupler  Corn- 
pan)  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  products;  and 
they  have  produced  a  coupler  which  successfully 
hauled  a  train  of  50  steel  cars,  the  weight  of  whicli 
aggregated  2883  tons. 

The  Pittsburg  Malleable  Iron  Company  have 
nearly  5000  diflerent  patterns  —  m.mv  of  them  for 
articles  which  British  engineers  have  claimed  could 
be  successfully  made  only  of  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

America's  labor  system  far  surpasses  that  of  (Ireat 
Britain.  In  spite  of  the  fart  that  the  iiulividual 
wage-earner  receives  more  pay  than  his  English 
brother,  the  labor  costs  less  in  this  country.  The 
hostility  of  the  British  trades-unions  to  labor-saving 


machines  and  piece  work  lias  repressed  advance- 
ment and  made  necessary  the  hordes  of  knr-prio«l 
workmen  characteristic  of  every  phmt  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Many  of  the  observations  of  this  Englishman  aie 
revelations  to  the  unmechanical  part  of  onr  own 

public.  His  report  is  the  most  tntellif^ent  survey 
of  American  me<  haiiii  al  skill  that  has  been  made. 

"Community  of  Interest"  as  a  Business  Method 

THE  tremendous  lever  which  promises  to  go 
down  into  our  financial  history  under  the 
name  of  "community  of  interest"  has  now  taken 
definite  shape  in  the  organization  of  a  N'ew  Jt'rsey 
corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  twenty  millions, 
which  it  is  said  wilt  be  iiKreased  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future.  Men  of  masterly  influence  in  trans- 
portation affairs  nre  the  organizers  ,  and  the  new 
company  has  been  funned  to  give  subscriWrs  to 
its  stock  an  active  voice  in  framing  and  regulating 
the  operating  and  traffic  poliry  of  various  rai!ioatl>. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  securities  of  any  one  road.  Instead,  the 
company  will  seek  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
securities  of  railroads  whose  owner>hip  is  much 
scattered.  Its  first  purchases  will  be  confined  to 
lines  in  the  West,  and  thus  bring  a  conserving  influ- 
ence to  l)ear  ujwn  their  policies  as  these  affect 
other  lines  and  com]>etitive  conditions. 

The  method  of  operation  will  be  simple  and  elas- 
tic, the  company  issuing  participating  certificates 
against  the  stocks  j)urchased  by  it.  The  first  pur- 
chase made  was  ten  millions  dollars'  worth  of  Illinois 
Central  shares,  and  the  company  has  issued  an 
ecjual  amount  of  its  own  bonds,  bearing  three  and 
a  half  per  cent  due  in  fifty  years,  and  secured  by 
this  stock.  The  idea  of  acquiring  railroad  securi- 
ties and  issuing  participating  securities  in  their 
place  has  been  successfully  carried  into  ojjeratian 
in  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  but  is  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  where  <he  business  of  issuing  bonds 
against  securities  has  in  the  past  been  confined  to 
the  operation'!  of  mortgage  companies.  Its  intro- 
duction in  the  United  Stales  places  a  most  effective 
instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  men  who  have  made 
"  community  of  interest  "  a  househoUl  phrase,  and 
from  whose  use  of  it  may  come  results  of  national 
scope  and  consequence.  Indeed,  this  is  wliat  is 
predicted  for  it  by  men  most  familiar  with  the 
strength  ami  the  tendency  of  the  forces  now  domi« 
naut  in  railway  management. 

Colossal  Banking  OoosolMatlons 

A NOTE  WORTHY  phase  of  recent  colossal 
financial  activities   is  that  five  New  Vork 
-  banks  report  total  resources  of  a  little  over  five  hun> 
dred  and  fifty  millions.   In  other  words,  one-half 
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of  the  TMOUTCCs  of  the  sixty  odd  bonks  in  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  arc  held  by  these  five  institu- 
lions,  while  three  of  the  five,  whi<  h  are  so  closely 
allied  that  they  are  popularly  regarded  as  elements 
of  the  ttme  group*  have  total  resources  of  font  hun- 

<\rc(\  millions.  One  of  these  is  the  N'ational  City 
Bank,  whose  growth  and  stupendous  strength  fur- 
nish striking  proof  of  rapid  concentration  of  great 
monetary  resources  into  a  few  hands.  When  the 
new  federal  i  ustoni  house  is  romjileted  the  National 
City  Bank  will  move  into  the  old  custom  bouse, 
ibr  which  it  will  pay  what  amoutits  to  a  rent  of 
$300,000  a  year.  The  sec  uring  of  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  prompts-d  by  a  sentiment  upon 
which  a  va^t  ainbiiiou  may  be  buiit.  1  he  old 
custom  house  is  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  Bank 
of  England. 

The  deposits  as  well  as  the  loans  and  the  dis- 
oyuttts  of  the  National  Guy  Bank  already  exceed 
those  of  the  Bank  of  France,  with  ramifications  in 
every  comer  of  that  countr^^  Soarcely  a  day  passes 
that  its  managers  do  not  have  submitted  to  them 
some  sort  of  foreign  pn^ositioa  for  boirowtng 
money. 

lasanaes  Oompaaiis  as  Gnat  Ffaaadal  Bsssrveiia 

GREAT,  however,  as  are  the  resources  of  the 
National  City  and  its  banlcing  allies,  they  fall 
far  below  those  of  the  three  most  considerable  life 
insurance  companies  in  New  York.  With  three 
and  a  half  faiUions  of  insurance  in  force,  they  report 
assets  in  round  numbers  of  nine  hundred  millions, 
with  cash  amounting  to  nearly  tifty  millions,  and 
an  annual  income  three  times  as  large. 

One  of  these  companies  yearly  furnishes  to  its 
policy  holders  n  detailed  statement  of  its  assets, 
which  tells  most  impressively  how  varied  and  far- 
reaching  is  its  inHuence  as  a  money  lender.  The 
foreign  j^nvernments  which  arc  numbercil  among  its 
creditors  for  sums  often  mounting  into  the  millions, 
incltide  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Cicrmanv,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, dreat  I'.ritain,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Its  holdings  of  state,  city, 
county,  and  other  domestic  bonds  exceed  a  hun- 
dred millions,  and  while  it  owns  outright  seventeen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  real  estate,  situated  in 
nearly  every  comer  of  the  globe,  it  holds  mort- 
gages on  property  for  more  than  double  that  amount. 

Doubtless,  the  other  two  great  companies  could 
nuke  a  similar  showing  of  earth-girdling  loans,  for 
one  of  them  recentiy  took  an  entire  issue  of  ten 
millions  of  Russian  government  railroad  bonds,  and 
the  other  subscribed  for  a  like  amount  of  British 
Exchequer  bonds.  Most  important  recent  "  deals  " 
have  been  consummated  without  invokii^  the  as- 
sistance of  foreign  bankers,  and  it  is  mainly  the 


multiplying  resources  of  the  great  life  insurance 
companies  that  has  made  this  potsible. 

BsakMs  for  our  Ootoaial  Work 

THE  North  American  Trust  Company,  which 
hail  absorbed  the  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  International  Banking  and  Trust 
Company,  and  had  secured  control  of  a  majority 
of  tlie  stock  of  two  national  banks  in  New  York, 
has  serured  control  also  of  the  Bank  of  ir^vana, 
with  branch  institutions  in  the  chief  cities  of  Cuba. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  great  corporation  bom 
of  these  absorptions  and  purchases,  and  with  re- 
sonrres  aggregating  perhapn  fifty  millions,  not  <inly 
to  be  the  dominating  financiHl  inlluence  in  Cuba, 
but  to  play  a  Ulce  part  in  the  deveilopment  and 
monetary'  affairs  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Philippines.  Besides  affording  adequate  banking 
lacilities  to  these  islands,  it  trill,  when  conditions 
are  ripe,  undertake  the  underwriting  of  mimici^^ial 
loans,  and  the  fumishing  of  capital  to  men  of  char- 
acter and  credit,  who  may  desire  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  idands.  The  new  combination, 
although  two  national  banks  constitute  a  part  of  its 
machinery,  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  of  the 
restrictions  that  arc  placed  upon  such  institutions 
by  the  national  banking  law.  This  financial  organ- 
ization is  the  result  of  long  and  careiiiUy  laid 
plans. 

A  Pacific  Railroad  through  Mexico 

M.\NY  trained  observers  belie\  e  that  the  Pacific 
will  at  some  time  replace  the  Atlantic  as  the 
world's  chief  commercial  ocean.  One  (act  looking 
towards  such  a  change,  afar  off,  is  the  recent  sub- 
scription by  New  York  men  of  funds  for  construct- 
ing a  railroad  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  to  one  of 
the  Mexican  Pacific  ports.  Chihuahua  is  already 
connected  by  rail  witli  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the 
new  road  will  be  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  or  perhaps  of  the  Atchison,  or 
both  of  them,  —  in  fact,  of  all  the  railways  that 
concentrate  at  Kl  Paso.  It  will  reach  deeji  water 
on  the  Pacitic  a  thousand  miles  nearer  El  Pas>o 
than  some  of  the  ports  upon  the  coast  of  California. 
It  will  thus  ]irn\  ide  the  shortest  railway  route  from 
the  Southern  Sutcs  to  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the 
connecting  steamship  lines  to  Hawaii  and  the  Far 
East,  which^re  sure  to  be  added  in  due  time,  will 
help  to  make  it  the  quickest  way  of  reaching  the 
most  important  markets  of  the  future  for  the  surplus 
product  of  the  Southern  cotton  mills. 

The  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railway,  as  it  is  to 
be  called,  is  also  expected  quickly  to  develop  a 
considerable  local  tratiic,  for  expert  examinatiuo  of 
many  parts  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  through 
which  it  will  run,  has  revealed  as  rich  and  varied 
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mineral  deposits  as  any  area  of  liite  size  on  the 
continent.  These  enterprises  will  be  developed 
with  Aaiencau  capital,  and  will  quicken  tlie  forces 
which  are  fast  making  Mexico,  so  far  as  the  ex- 
ploit.itinn  of  its  resources  IS  ooocemed,  a  prviigi 
of  the  United  States. 

When  tlie  Small  Manofactorer  Wlaa 

SO  mnrh  is  said  about  the  crushing  out  of  the 
sniall  merchant  and  manufacturer  by  the  great 
trasts  and  combinations  that  a  conspicuous  and 
rather  extraordinary  exception  is  worth  noting. 
Great  manufacturers  of  cloaks  have  literally  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  small  manufacturer,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  majority  of  the  large  opera- 
tors in  New  York  have  failed,  reduced  their  capital, 
or  voluntarily  retired  from  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness»  after  having  made  little  or  no  profit  during 
the  last  few  years.  Their  undoing  dates  from  the 
time  when  sonic  of  the  New  York  East  Side  fore- 
men started  small  shops  of  their  own  and  sub- 
mitted lo  the  larger  manufocturers  a  fe«r  samples, 
from  which  they  rereived  orders.  The  newcomers 
had  no  selling  expense,  and  small  outlay  of  any 
sort,  beyond  die  actual  cost  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials which  went  into  the  garments.  The  manu- 
filCCurers  bought  their  product  and  sold  it  as  their 
own  at  a  substantial  increase  of  price. 

Soon,  however,  the  East  Side  men  began  to  sub- 
mit their  goods  dirertly  to  the  larf^e  retailers,  and, 
their  prices  being  much  less  than  the  retailers  had 
been  paying  for  the  same  goods,  they  found  a 
prompt  and  growing  market.  This  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  staple  business  of  the  large  manti- 
iacturers.  A  little  later  came  the  organization  of  a 
few  maken  to  do  a  small  business,  Umiting  them- 
selves to  higli*grade  tailor-made  goods,  a  move 
which  quickly  wrought  havoc  with  the  higher- 
priced  bu&iness  of  the  big  manufacturers.  Mean- 
time, a  few  East  Side  tailots  had  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  medium-priced  goods  under  Kast 
Side  conditions,  and  this  has  been  continued  by 
other  men,  who  have  established  the  East  Side 
coliditions  in  other  parts  of  New  York.  They 
have  taken  the  cheaper  lofts,  and  make  very  small 
sample  lines.  I'hus  the  general  houses  have  been 
dowly,  but  surely,  driven  out  of  business.  For  six 
years  the  trend  has  been  toward  constantly  increas- 
ing subdivision,  and  that  the  business  bids  fair  to 
be  divided  no  more  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sub- 
division can  go  no  fiirther. 

Those  familiar  with  the  stiliject  declare  that  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  smaller  shop,  well 
under  the  individual  direction  of  its  proprietor,  the 
cost  of  organizing  and  superintending  larger  places 
more  than  offsetting  the  profits  derived  from  greater 
operations.    And  this  advantage  of  personal  super- 


vision has  not  only  told  against  the  large  operator, 
but  has  also  practically  abolished  the  sweatshop. 

The  Itemming  of  tbe  Rih 

TWV.  completion  of  the  dam  across  the  Nile, 
near  Assouan,  begins  the  transformation  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  will  introduce  a  new  and  impor- 
tant force  in  world  commerce.  How  to  make  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  a  capricious  and  uncertain 
stream,  regularly  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  great  val- 
ley has  been  a  problem  of  the  centuries.  A  few 
years  ago,  engineers  who  ha<l  carefully  studied  the 
subject  suggested  to  the  Egyptian  government  that 
this  result  could  be  secured  by  constructing  a  series 
of  dams,  which  should  serve  as  storage  reservoirs. 
A  dam  was  built  in  the  Delta  cmmtr\',  south  of 
Cairo.  It  was  successful,  and  the  region  of  the 
Ddta  was  supplied  with  regular  and  abundant  irri- 
gation. Without  delay  a  second  dam  was  begun  at 
Assouan,  seven  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  N'alley, 
and,  with  this  completed,  work  will  shortly  begin  at 
a  point  some  three  hundred  miles  iartfaer  south  00 
a  third. 

These  three  dams  will  furnish  storage  sufficient 
to  irrigate  the  entire  NUe  valley,  notwithstanding 
all  variations  of  <  limate.  and  will  bring  one  of  the 
richest  reaches  of  land  on  the  gl(jl)e  into  steady 
agricultural  use.  How  important  this  advantage 
will  be  is  shown  by  the  cotton  crop.  Egypt  now 
produces  one-tenth  of  the  worUl's  supply.  Per- 
manent irrigation  and  modern  methods  and  imple- 
ments are  ex|>ected  to  increase  this  output  many 
times  over,  and  to  supply  British  manufacturers  at 
]iriees  f.ir  behiw  those  they  h.ive  heretofore  paid  for 
American  cotton.  The  effect  on  our  cotton-grow- 
ing and  manufacture  will  be  direct  and  imiwrtant. 

Cotton  is  not  the  only  product  which  is  expected 
to  be  enormously  increased  by  the  permanent  and 
regular  irrigation  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  sugar-cane,  and  under  the 
new  conflitions  heavy  investments  of  Knglish  capi- 
tal in  sugar-growing  and  in  refineries  in  Egypt  are 
expected  to  be  made. 

I  he  damming  of  the  Xile,  an  industrial  under- 
taking almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  building 
of  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  or  tbe  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  has  also  Itimished 
a  brilliant  achievement  in  financing,  and  one  that 
can  be  studied  with  profit  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
The  Egyptian  government  pays  to  the  contractors 
$1,400,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
Meantime,  it  taxes  the  lands  benefited  by  irrigation, 
and  this  tax  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
provide  a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  besides 
jfumishing  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  greater  i^art  of  these  bonds  are  held  in 
England,  and  so  must  be  counted  among  the  forces 
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which  are  making  Egypt  an  Eqglbh  colony  in  iact 
if  not  in  name. 

To  Sta^  AmnAcn  Agftettltaral  XadUanj 

ONE  of  the  serious  economic  piohlems  that 
Clermany  has  in  hand  is  to  overrome  the 
neglect  of  the  farms  by  the  population  that  has 
been  flodcing  into  the  towns.  German  agricaltural 
methods  are  yet  much  more  l«ck\var(l  th  in  hi  r 
manufacturing  methods.  The  government  is  send- 
ing a  special  agent  to  the  United  States  to  study 
American  agricultural  machinery  witli  a  view  to  its 
use  at  home.  He  will  have  the  duty  of  oljserving 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  revolutions  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  any  industry — and  one  of  the 
greatest  social  changes  ever  wrought  by  machinery. 

X»  HiJiitain  tba  Book  Ibifcat 

EVERYBODY  who  receives  a  discount  at  a 
bookseller's  (as  everyboily  does)  or  who  buys 
books  at  a  department  store  knows  that  the  price 
at  which  practically  all  novels  and  many  of  other 
kinds  of  books  are  sold  is  less  than  the  published 
retail  prire.  A  novel  of  whirh  the  retail  price  set 
by  the  publisher  is  #1.50  is  sold  for  S1.25,  or  >  1.15, 
or  #1.10 — sometimes  even  as  low  as  94  cents.  In 
other  words,  the  retail  bookseller  or  keeper  of  a 
department  store  gives  the  buyer  a  share  of  his 
profit — sometimes  nearly  all  his  profit.  So  uni- 
versal has  this  custom  become  with  reference  to 
very  popular  books,  that  a  new  popular  book  has 
no  fixed  price ;  and  tiie  retail  book  trade  has 
become  demoralized. 

The  publisher  does  not  lose  ;  he  receives  his 
wholesale  price.  The  author  does  not  lose  —  he 
receives  his  royalty.  The  loss  fails  on  the  retail 
l>oukseUer,  who  does  not  make  a  suliicient  profit  on 
his  wares. 

The  American  Pubhshers'  Association,  composed 
of  practically  all  the  publishers  of  copyright  books, 
will  forthwith  put  a  plan  into  effect  (May  i)  to  try 


to  prevent  pdce><iitting,  especially  on  hooks  other 

than  fiction.  The  ptibiishers  have  afi^reed  to  make 
all  such  books  "  net "  books ;  that  is,  books  other 
than  novelsy  which  are  distributed  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  the  book-trade,  will  be  published  at 
a  somewhat  lower  price,  and  they  will  be  sold  onJv 
to  dealers  who  agree  to  sell  them  at  the  full  retail 
price. 

This  action  is  an  effort  by  the  publishers  to  btiiM 
up  the  retail  book-dealer  to  his  former  level  of 
profit  and  dignity  — or  rather  to  enable  the  book' 
dealer  so  to  build  himself  up.  The  retail  book- 
trade  is,  of  course,  greater  than  it  ever  was  before, 
and  tiiere  ougiu  to  be  more  money  made  by  retail 
booksellers  than  ever  before.  The  holding-up  of 
the  retail  price  is  meant  to  bring  about  this  dear- 
able  result. 

The  price  paid  for  books  by  the  "consumer" 
will  be  very  little  more  than  is  now  paid ;  and  the 
reaiiing  public,  in  the  smaller  cities  in  particular, 
ought  to  get  the  additional  advantage  of  having 
bookstores  that  will  carry  larger  stocks  of  books 
and  a  greater  variety  than  is  now  their  habit. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  move  is  a  pood  one. 
A  demoralized  trade  serves  nobody  to  the  best 
advantage,  least  of  all,  the  public,  in  the  long  mn. 

In  the  agreetTient  that  the  publishers  have  made, 
novels  are  yet  exempt ;  but  some  of  them  are 
already  making  experiments  in  puUishiug  novels  as 
"  net "  books,  and  in  frankly  requesting  retailer  and 
purchaser  to  maintain  the  price. 

Tho  Bsoolta  of  Ballroad  ComelMaHon 

Nearly  80,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  as  well  as  previous 
consolidations,  have  come  under  the  ownership  or 
control  of  five  financial  powers.  The  five  groapo 
so  formed  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size. 

The  subjoined  table  will  give  the  groups,  their 
component  parts,  and  the  individual  and  cdkctive 
mileage. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MAGAZINE  UNDERTAKING 

THE  RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY 

By   HENRY  NORMAN 

Pr^efy  iUuttraud  /rm  the  autfm^i  pbthgrapht  mtd  tthif  ttatca 

Mr.  Norman's  series  of  ai  ticlei>  on  Russia,  which  will  be  published  in 
Scridner^s  Magazine,  beginning  with  October,  has  grown,  through  the 
extraordinaiy  turn  of  recent  events,  to  be  probably  the  most  important 
magazine  undertaking  <rf  the  coming  year.  In  the  light  of  recent  develop* 
ments  in  the  Far  East,  the  role  of  Russia  assumes  a  startling  importance. 
While  a  year  ago  her  future  was  the  most  interesting  of  any  country,  now 
it  has  become  really  vital  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Mr.  Norman's  own 
words  express  this  fact  in  a  clear  and  telling  manner:  — 

The  Eastern  Qurstion  is  —  how  will  Russia  try  again  to  get  Constan- 
tinople ?  The  Far  Eastern  Question  is  —  will  Russia  succeed  in  domi- 
nating China  ?  The  question  of  questions  for  the  British  Empire  is  —  will 
Russia  attempt  to  invade  India? 

'Wit.  Triple  Alliance  is  a  leagtte  against  Rtiiwia.  The  Dual  Alliance 
is  Russia's  reply.    Russia  called  the  nauons  to  the  Conference  of  Peace. 

It  would  be  easier  to  say  what  is  not  Russia.  In  worid-affiur^ 
wherever  yiQU  turn  you  see  Rusria;  wherever  you  listen  you  hear  her* 
She  moves  in  every  path  ;  she  is  mining  in  every  claim.  The  "creeping 
murmur"  of  the  world  is  her  footfall  —  the  "poring  dark"  is  her  veiL 
To  the  duittenge  of  the  nations,  as  they  peer  from  their  boiden,  comes 

ever  the  same  reply  — 
"Who  goes  there? 
Russia 

As  the  nuthor  of  a  book  on  the  Far  East  whose  prophecies  have  been 
strikingly  fulfilled — many  of  them  dealing  with  Russia's  future  actions, 
and  considered  only  darin<;  conjectures  at  the  time  they  were  made — Mr. 
Norman  viands  in  a  position  of  proved  authority  on  this  subject  In  the 
writing  of  these  artides  he  makes  the  closest  application  of  his  knowledge 
to  current  events,  and  some  of  the  papers  will  deal  directly  with  present 
Eastern  conditions. 

No  such  tolliction  of  illustrations  has  ever  bcai  made  for  a  similar  topic. 
Mr.  Norman  s  own  camera,  assisted  by  others,  and  by  sketclus  and  maps 
made  under  Mr,  Norman* s  direction,  presents  the  picturesque  side  of  tke  sub- 
ject comprehensively  and  with  uncommon  vividness. 


CHAKLES  SCRIBNKR'S  SONS,  Publishers,  New  York 
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I  SCRIBNER'S    NEW    FALL    BOOKS  | 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

IVi/k  40  mustrauons  by  prmtdntnt  arti^s  Mid  trntg^portraits^faaiMtdat  and  docu- 
ments. Cr.  Svo.  S-'oo. 
(Jovernor  Roosevelt's  monograph  on  Cromwell  is  a  iiio^l  vivid  and  eoiidensed 
account  of  the  great  Protector  and  his  times,  written  with  special  reftrciut  to  the 
birth  of  Endish  liberty  and  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  American  liberty  and  Amen- 
can  iostituttons.  It  m  the  most  important  uulebbofate  hbtoncal  work  which  Gov- 
ernor Rootevelt  has  written. 

The  Rough  Riders.   By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

ForVIAR  Edition.     IVi/A  S  full-page  UluUrations  anil  a  portrait.    i3mo,  $lxso. 

A  new  editioB.  at  a  low  price*  of  Go»ernor  Kiiosevelt  *  cxtrawdiiwhly  vivid  account  of  the 
oricin  and  career  of  the  aVM«e  cavalry  regiment  of  which  he  waa  me  of  the  orKanizcrs.  and 
i  nTlU  .  the  coniraander.  ThiB  voliune  has  already  bcco  accepted  as  a  btiUiant  page  of 

American  history. 

Paul  Jones:  Founder  of  the  American  Navy 

A  History.  By  Aiutsri!,  C.  IUku..    With  portraits,  maps,  an  J  plans.      '-^h  .  isrno,  Sj  o<->. 

OiNTENTS  Vou  I.  —  Sailor  and  Planter;  Founding  the  Anieiican  Saw:  *  Hns.  s  ni  tlu- 
Ptovidtnct  and  the  Alfred;  In  Command  of  the  hanger;  I  he  KrciKh  Mli.invc  ;  Ilu-  <  a)>- 
ture  of  the  Drake;  An  Appeal  to  King  Louis;  On  the  B»h  Homme  RuharJ;  I  he  Battle 
with  the  Strapisi  A  Dipkxnalie  Duel:  Aimie  de  TdlWB. 

CoNTKNTs  Vol..  2.  — The  Chevalier  Paul  Jones;  Contrnweiiles  and  HoiHMB  in  America; 
Priie-Moncy  Sclllemfnts;  .Admiral  in  the  Rujaian  Navy;  The  Ctm<|tt««t  of  the  Taita;  Rns- 
aian  IntriKUL  ii"d  Calumny;  Last  Years  ami  Death:  Appernliv,  In  lcx 

A  delinilc  life,  compiled  from  original  Miurce*,  and  ctioUining  nmeb  new  material  of  tb^- 
inqrt  nnnaiitic  figure  in  American  ttevolutioaaiy  history. 

The  American  Slave  Trade 

An  Account  of  iu  Origin,  Growth,  and  Final  Suppression.    By  John  R.  Spear.s, 
author  of  "  I  he  History  if  tmr  Navy/'  etc.   i'rvfiuHy  Hhatr^iy  W«tUr  Af^eten 

Cliirk,    8vo,  $ijo. 

Mr.  Sp.  AriS  iKjok  gives  a  full  and  complete  sccnunt  of  the  »tep»  by  which  the  African 

slave  w.is  inln:.. hi.  I  l^t^>  th:>  i-ooiitrv  .m  l  sLivt-ry  iic-rpctuated.  The  WOrk  iS  fiafticalarly 
Strong  in  its  review  of  the  marniuic  conditions  01  ihc  negro  trafTic. 

Recollections  of  a  Missionary  in  the  Great  West 

By  OrnusToWNsi.NO  Brady.    IVilh  portrait.    /^mii,S/  ^j. 

These  anecdotes  and  reminiaceaces,  fuU  of  humor  and  of  other  winning  phases  of  human 
■ttnte^  give  •  vivid  pet  ore  of  the  daily  life  of  a  missioiiafy  in  the  Great  Wcit  ten  or  liftecn 


Napoleon  III.  at  the  Height  of  His  Power 

By  1tt»E>T  Dft  SAIMT-AMASP.     /  r/M  portraits,     i^mo^  Sf-JO- 

After  the  Italian  War  Napolcon  Third  reached  his  greatett  eminence,  and  was  for  a  time 
the  arbiter  of  Kurope.  This  volume,  the  filth  in  the  series  which  M.  de  Saint-Amaod  has 
(Icvot  I  i<<  ihi<  niomcntouii  and  varied  reign,  describes  his  court  and  its  remarkable  infloence 
at  the  crowning  point  of  its  historic  inteiest' 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

NE14^  EDITION  OF  SIR  IVALTER  SCOTT'S 

Waverley  Novels 

/;/  4S  yoliiuics.    IVith  Over  2600  Illustraiions. 


Forty-eight  Volumes  will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  $2.00 

Payment  thereafter  to  be  at  the  rate  of  $  2.00  per  month  for 
eleven  months  ;  cost  to  you  per  volume,  50  cents. 

SCOTT'S  classic  works  will  be  read  as  lonpf  as  the  Enj^lish  lanpuapjc  endures, 
combining,  as  they  do,  the  thrilling  interest  of  romance  with  historical  instruction. 
No  library  is  a  library  without  them.    Here  are  some  facts  about  this  great  offer. 

\,  There  are  forty -eight  separate  books  in  the  set. 

2.  They  occupy  over  four  feet  of  space  in  a  row. 

3.  Each  volume  contains  many  pictures  —  there  arc  over  2600  illustrations  in  all* 

4.  The  books  are  printed  on  fine  paper  from  larget  new  type. 

5.  They  are  bound  in  excellent  cloth  in  permanent  style^  and  should  last  a  century. 

OUR  OFFER 

We  'will  send  yoa  the  entire  set  of  forty-eight  'volumes  at  once  on  receipt  of  $2.00.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  books  ivhen  they  reach  you,  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  and  'we 
ivill  return  the  $2.00.  If  you  do  like  them,  send  us  $2.00  every  month  for  eleven 
months.  Address 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE, 
NEW    YORK  CITY 
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Important  Books  of  the  Month 

Conversations  with 
Prince  Bismarck 

By  IIeinkk  II  VON  Pos(  hini-i  r.  An  important  collection  of  talks  with 
the  great  minister,  faithfully  reflecting  his  views  on  many  subjects,  and 
showing  a  side  hitherto  untouched  by  his  biographers.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Whitman.    With  Introduction.  $1.50. 


The  Pageantry  of  Life 

By  CuARf  Fs  Wmiu.KV.  A  volume  of  uncommonly  agreeable  and  graphic 
essays  on  literary  and  other  subjects.  Among  the  titles  are  "  The  Real 
Pepys," '*  Saint  Simon,"  "  DisraeU  the  Younger,"  etc.  1  he  author  is  the 
well-known  £nglish  critic.    Qoth,  $  i  .50. 


Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  . 
Explorers 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  A  new  popular  edition  o£  this  celebrated  work 
of  the  famous  Egyptologist.  No  one  has  written  of  Egypt  as  Miss 
Edwards  wrote,  and  this  new  volume  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  as 
enthusiastic  a  reception, as  was  accorded  the  work  on  its  original  publica* 
tion.    illustrated.  $2.50. 


READY  SHORTLY 

The  Riddle  of  the  Universe 

Bv  Prnfes>or  Krnst  Hak  km  .  This  is  an  English  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor Hakckki.  s  magnificent  work  **  Die  Weltrathsel."  i  he  main  .strength 
of  the  book  lies  in  a  terse  and  telling  summary  of  scientific  achievements 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  their  relation  "  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe." 
Post  Svo.    Cloth,  ^1.50. 


HARPEk  &  BROTHERS,  'WMSi^?;?' 
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"A  YEAR  OF  ROMANCE" 

FOR   READERS  OF 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 


Beginning  with  the  November,  1900,  number,  there  are  to  be 
NOVELETTES  AND  COMPLETE  STORIES  BY 


F.  ANSTEY, 

Author  of  "X'ice  \'frs.i,"  elc. 

VIRGINIA  FRASER 
BOVLe, 

Author  of  ••Ttu'  Chill  r<  rpeta»I." 

nR5.  BURNETT, 
Author  of  **  That  Lass  o* 

Lowrie's,"  etc. 

GEO.  W.  CABLE. 
Author  of  **  Old  Creole  Days,'* 

etc. 

WIN5T0N  CHURCHILL. 
Author  of  **  Richard  Carvel,"  etc. 

EDWIN  A5A  DIX, 
Author  of  '*  Deacon  Bradbury." 

HAHLIN  GARLAND. 

Author  of  "  Main  Travdied 
Kuads,'^  etc. 

DAVID  GRAY. 

Author  of  "  Gallops,"  etc. 

JOEL  CHANDLER 
HARRIS. 
Author  of  "Nishts  with  Undo 
Kemus,"  etc. 


BRCT  HARTB, 

Author  of  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  etc. 

W.  D.  HOWBLLS, 

Author  of  "  The  Kisc  of  Sihw 
Lapham/'  etc. 

HENRY  JAMES, 
Author  of  Daisy  Miller,**  etc. 

5ARAH  ORNB 
JEWETT, 
Author  of  *'  The  Coootry  of  the 

Pointed  Kirs/"  etc. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Author  of  "The  Jungle  Books," 

IAN  MACLAREN. 

Author  of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush"  etc. 

S.  WEIR  HITCH  ELI.. 
Author  of  "  Hugh  Wynne,  etc. 

THOMAS  NELSON 
PAGE. 

Author  of  ••.Marsc  Chan."  ctr 


BERTHA  RUNKLB, 

Author  of  "The  Helmet  of 
Navarre." 

FLORA  ANNIE  STBBL, 

Author  of  "On  the  Face of  the 
Waters,  "  etc. 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Author  of  "RliM    f:  ige.*' 

RUTH  McENERY, 
STUART. 
Author  of  **  Sonny,"  etc. 

GENERAL  LEW 
WALLACE, 
Author  of  "  Ben  Hur,**  etc. 

E.  STUART  PHELPS 

WARD 
Author  of    Gates  Ajar,"  etc. 

CHARLE5  DUDLEY 

WARNER. 

Author  of  "  Back  Log  Studies." 

MARY  E.  WILKINS. 
Author  of  "A  Humble  Rtt- 

mnnrr,"  etc. 


Besides  the  novelettes  and  stories  by  the  above  writers  there  is  a  great  programme  of  illastrated 
articles — a  superb  panorama  of  the  Rhine,  in  three  jKipers,  illustrated  by  Castaigne,  and  written  by 
Ati'^tistine  Birrell,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  author  of  "Obiter  Dicta"— John  Bach  MacMastcr's 
group  of  articles  on  Daniel  Webster —  Bishop  Potter's  important  study  of  China  and  the  Philippines, 
made  from  personal  observation  ^handsomely  Itlusttated  articles  on  Beautiful  Gaidensy  etc.,  etc 

**THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE" 

A  fascinating  novel,  full  of  adventure  and  action,  the  scene  laid  in  France,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
began  in  the  August,  1900,  Ckntuuv,  and  will  continue  for  several  months  in  1901.    Critics  everywhere 
are  entluisi^Lsiic  over  the  opening  chapters  of  this  remarkable  story,  — **  The  author's  fame  is  apparently 
established  with  this,  her  maiden  eflort,"  s.iys  the  Boston  Tratmript ;    A  remarkable  performance. 
The  Chitic  calls  it.   We  will  send  the  August.  September,  and  October  numbers  (containing  first  three 

1  ^  r-^  i-^  instalments  t)f  "  The  lltlmei  of  Na\arie")  free  of  charge  to  any  persons  who  will 

pC  subscribe' to  Tm:  Ci;nti'1<y  for  one  \e.Tr.  I)cginning  with  tlie  November  numlK'r  (first 

»  ^  \  L*  L/  number  of  a  new  volume  and  tlu-  opening  of  "The  Ytar  of  Romance").  Remit 
>4.oo.  the  yearly  subscription  price,  and  get  fiftern  niimrers  for  the  price  op  twelve.  In  case 
we  are  entirely  out     the  numoers,  we  will  send  a  pamphlet  containing  the  chapters  of  **The  Helmet 

of  Navarre"  which  appear  in  them.    Snid  carlv.  w/ufr  tlii-  niioiftcrs  an-  in  print. 

Remit  l>)'  tlu-ck.  dr.ifi,  n^oney-ordcr  or  expi«  s>-ortU-r.    C'ash  should  be  registered. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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IMPORTANT   NEW  BOOKS 


A  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS  PARKMAN 

iJytHAKI.lS  IIAIGIIT  l  AKNIlAM.    With  portraits.    8vo,  ^2.50. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

By  LILIAN  WHITING.    Author  of  "The  World  Bnntirul,"  in  three  voluDca,  •« After  Her  Death,'* 

"  Kale  Fit-M,  A  Kd»r.;,'  <  i'-      loin-,  lIdIH,  $IXX3  ;  Ht-cciratcil  clotb*  J(  1.25 

IN  AND  AROUND  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

By  OEORGG  WHARTON  JAMES.   "The  Gnmd  Ornyon  of  the  Colorado  lUver  in  Aruona."   WUh  jo 

rtill-|i.^;^-  ]      .     '  70  illustratione  in  the  tent.   8vq,  ||.oo 

JAMES  MARTINEAU 

i;y  Kcv.  A   \V.  JACKSON.    A  Study  and  •  Biography.    With  portraits.    8vo,  ^3.00 

SHADOWINGS 

By  LAFCADIO  HEARN.   Author  of  "In  Ghoitly  Jepen,"  etc.   tUaitnted.   12010^  1 1.00 
RAMONA 

^  HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON.  New  Illiutfated  Edition,  with  nanerons  roll-page  photogremre  platet 
mnd  chapter  beading*  irooi  pictures  by  HENKY  SANDHAM.  2  vols.,  medium  8vu,  cluth  wrapuers,  doth 
box.  f  6.00.  Three  quatten  crushed  Levant.  1 12.0a  Sfeeial  iAmUtd  B^Htm  tvait,  Sw,  katf  m»nee». 
Mat       tides,  S  fj'^  mt 

FALAISS,  THE  TOWN  OF  THE  CONQUEJm 

By  ANNA  r.(  )\VNTAN  DODD.    Auth. ir  nf    TIuil-  Normandy  Inns,"  etc.    Witii  numerooa  Hloilntioni 

a;ul  a  [iliMt  >j.;ra^  arc  facfimile  of  an  old  print  of  the  Kalaisc  Horse  I'air.    Crown  8vo,  t  2.00 

THE  HIDDEN  SERVANTS 

By  FRANCESCA  ALLXANDER.  Old  Stories  tohi  again  by  the  auth .  r  .-1  "The  Story  of  Ma,"  ''Road- 
Side  Songs  of  Tuscany,"  etc.    With  photogravure  frontispiece.    1  amo,  j  1.50 

Francesca  Alexander,  whose  earlier  works  met  with  high  praise  from  Ruskhi,  has  here  written  tome 

rhymed  legends,  which  arc  Invt  ly  an  l  «  h;.  h  h.ivp  a  deep  spiritual  significance. 

THE  HEAD  OF  A  HUNDRED  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  VIRGINIA,  1622 

By  M.AU1)  WILDER  li<A)I>WI.N'.  Autlior  of  "  White  Aprons,"  etc.  Ntw  r,tu»tratfd  Edition,  with 
colored  frontispiece.    i2roo,  9  1.50 

This  popular  romance,  written  in  1895,  deato  with  the  Indian  uprising  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia..  The 
hcfolne,  Betty  Roainey,  comes  to  Virginia  in  the  first  sbiplwad  of  wives. 

THE  mGROt  simm 

By  EDMUND  H.  GARRETT.  With  colored  firoMis|piece  and  many  little  plcturings  by  the  author. 
Uniform  with  <*  Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Puritan  Coast.'*  taao,  f  3.00.   Gnuhed  morocco,  (4.50 

TW  RUBATYAT  OIF  OISAR  KHAYYAM 

Coiii|!n-.iiii:  ttir;  tr.iMsl.iii' .[IS  iif  F'lward  Fitzgerald,  E.  H.  WhindcM,  ami  Justin  Iluntly  McCarthy;  with  an 
appendix  showing  variations  in  Fitzgerald's  renderings.  Edited  with  an  iutruductiun,  by  JESSIE  B.  KIT- 
TENHOUSE.  l2mo,|2.0Q 

TRUTH  DEXTER 

BySIOMN    >f(  ('AI  I  .    A  new  society  novel,  with  a  charming  love  Story.  i2mo,^i.so 

TWELVE  GREAT  ARTISTS 

By  WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES.   Art  Critic  of  the  BftUH  Tmiuirift.    iteo^  $  1.00 

I  lain.  Rembrandt,  Rubenl,  Fortuny,  Dsobigny,  Winshnr  Homer,  George  Innesi,  John  La  Faife^ 

Sar«J'"nf,  nm!  ntlirrr; 

SIGURD  ECKDAL'S  BRIDE 

By  RICHARD  VOSS.   Translated  by  Mary  J.  Saflord.    Illustrated.   i2mo.  I1.50 

CHESS  STRATEGETICS  ILLUSTRATED 


LITTLE  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  "^^SISZ^- 
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RIDPATHS  fflSTORY 
of  the  WORLD 


DR.  RIDPATH  was  the  only  man  who  ever  succeeded  in  writing  a 
ni;,tiM-y  of  the  U'orlrl  tliat  is  apprei. iaieil  alike  by  schnlars  and  by 
the  plain  people.    It  has  sold  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies.    That  is  because  he  knew  his  subject  and  because  he  was  able  to 


make  lliat  sii!)ji-ct  i/ifrf, 


.'.7  t  nit  I  lainiii^  to  fiiflc  ic*/io  do  not  kno70  // 


Ever}'one  uudersiands  that  **  History  repeats  Itself,"  Everyone  realizes 
that  imporunt  History  is  making  at  the  present  moment.  How  many  can 
tell  u'/tat  it  is  that's  bcin^  repeated  now  from  (!ay  lo  day  in  China,  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  Philippines,  and  ia  American  politics  ? 

Ridpath's  History  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  past  as  the  great  news- 
papers and  Tnatj.'Uiiu  s  keep  you  in  t«>uch  with  the  present. 

It  has  no  second  as  a  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  of  Universal  History. 

A  Chance  to  Save  $31.00 

One  of  these  days  you'll  buy  Ridpath's  History  c  f  thr  \\'<ukl.    It's  the  only 
World's  History  used  and  recognized  as  an  unquestionable  authority  by 
such  men  as  President  McKinley,  Ex-President  Harrison,  Senator 

FornktT,  President  Warren  of  Pioston  University,  President  Scclye  of 
Anihcrst,  Bishop  Vincent,  tieii.  Lew  Wallace,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Theo- 
dore L.  Cuyler,  Seth  Low,  and  many  others.    And  it's  fast  getting 

into  the  lioiiK-s  i>f  most  conif>jrta!>Iv-wt.:Il-()ff  Amerirnn  families. 
Wouidn'l  it  be  a  rc^isuiiablu,  .sensible,  econoiiiical  plau  tu  get  it  HOW 
while  we  are  selling  off  our  special  edition  at  half  the  price  tha'i 
fifty  thousand  people  have  had  to  pay  (<>v  tin  ir  set-- '  Wouldn't 
it  be  easier,  too,  to  pay  for  it  in  little  sums  (two  dollars  a 
month)  rather  liin.  t  >  pay  the  whole  amount  cash  down? 
Especially  as  we  deliver  the  complete  set  on  payment  of 
the  first  dollar.    After  our  edition  is  disposed  of  there 
will  be  no  more  at  the  half  price. 

i;i  l].  it*i'<  History  is  in  Nine  Roy.-il  Octavo  Volumes,  hound  in 
I  lail  l<us>-ia.  the  equivalent  of  over  50  cnxlinary  volumes.  .\n(i  it  has 
a  cuniplcte  index,  cnablinjj  the  reader  to  turn  to  anv  t!e<iired  \>ct- 
son.i<;e  or  event  in  .1  moment.    'I'he  publisher's  re;fular  price 
is  $7. 33  a  volume.    Our  Club       r  ir.>  rh  ive  who  join  N'OW) 
is  $3.77  «i  M>!ume.  with  our('lub-tcc  ($1.00)  adde<.l.  bringing 
the  cost  of  the  full  set  tlown  to  $35. <X)  instead  of  $66.00. 
Voii  pay  only  the  Club-fee  of  $i.oo  now.  But  the  full  set 
of  books  Is  delivered  at  once,    ,\fter  you  receive  it  you 
p.iv  <<:.  1.1  If,.  .i!th  .-  nil  \hi-  hook«:  .ire  entirely  paid  for. 


JOHN  WANAMAKE8 
Phils.  «r  N«w  y*rfc 

EnvloMd  la  0*%9  IMk 
l«r.  PtoM*  t«««r 

set  of  Rld|>ath's  History 
for  send  me  f\ir 

t  lor  irvf!irmfk.tlon,  to^otKor 
MitK       -.kvmple  pek.|e  book 
ifrco     o!     cost)  oont*lr\lr\3 
specimen    Illustrations,  a^nd 
so  fettH 


riff  I  anl  taU  isfomltoi  uti  bn  m  n«njt. 
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McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO:S  NEW  BOOKS 

Ttvo  Important  Views  of  Ch  'tfui 

An  American  Enginear  in  China 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PARSONS  has  wrinen  t  volume  on  China  that  possesses  the  merit 

of  dcfinitcnc?5,  Ifc  tclU  of  the  people  and  country  a?  he  saw  ihcin  during  several  months'  travel. 
The  book  will  be  richly  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  hi^  a&i>i>taDU  during  ihe 
put  year.  lUtutrnud,    CUth.    iim*.  fi.^o. 

The  Awakening  of  the  East 

L£ROV'~B£AULI£U'S  wcH-knuun  volume  is  now  available  for  the  American  public  in  this 
mithorizfid  Eoglidi  ttanilatkm  of  the  work.    It  »  the  most  tdked'of  volume  in  Continemil  Europe. 

C/oU\     limo.  $1.50. 

 I  

*  rSSLJmm^?^^     The  Grcular  Study        By  anna  Katharine  gr&en 

UUlUHiSKl^i.  A  nn.ury  story  of  New  York  City.  CM.    izmp,  tiai 

SECOND  EDITION       The  Fugitives  By  MORLEY  ROBERTS 

OCTOBER  1ST.  A  story  ui  love  and  adventure  in  the  South  African  War.  CM.  lamo.  |t.oo 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  By  booth  tarkington 

26TH  THOUSAND  lUtutraUd  m  i  eobn.   Cloth,   \vm»,  liutc 

OCTOBER  1ST  "One  of  the  moat  clmrniing  and  delicate  biti  of  fictkm  which  have  nppeared 

*  for  a  long  timr,"  — Thk  U<x»kman. 

HisTo. .CAL  TALP.s    American  Fights  and  Fighters     g^"^  townsend 

OF  OUR  EARLY  WARS  ^  scnt  s  <  .f  firamatic  stories  based  on  heroic  deeds  in  the  first  four  ware  of 

the  Uiiiiccl  Mates.  lUmtrttUd.    C/Ml.    1U«».  $1.50 

JSJlEgAgC  NOV^    An  Eagle  Fight  By  DR.  JOSE  RIZAL 

\je  THE  PHILIPPINES  A  story  of  tyraauy  an<l  patriotism,  loves  and  wrongs.     Civth.    \2mo.  ^1.25 


The  Archbishop  and  the  Lady  By  Mrs.  schuyler  crowinshield 

A  novel  of  nodeni  lociety,  depicting  aocial  fonauiee  and  life.  CU/i.   lam*.  f  1.50 

April's  Sowing  By  Gertrude  hall 

A  youny  love  $t«iry  tuned  to  a  note  of  light  comedy.  /ttus/''  "  '     ( 1    1  rw/< .    S 1  ai 

The  Darlit^ons  -  By  elmore  elliott  peake 

A  novel  oltlic  Middle  Wett,  deaUng  with  the  fortnaet  of  a  typiol  weH-tonlo  family. 

CUtA.     \2mo.  fl.50 

The  Soul  of  the  Street  Br  NORMan  duncan 

Stories  uf  the  S)-rimi  quarter  In  New  York  Chy.  VMi.   i2mo.  II1.25 

Yankee  Enchantments  By  CHARUS  BATTKLL  LOOMB 

(,>ii.iiiit  stones,  Yankee  iu  setting,  but  as  fanL'il'ul  as  anything  written. 

/■i  ilx  lUmlrations  h  F,  Y»  C«iy*     Cloth.    \2mo.    Si. 25 

The  Jumping  Kangaroo  and  the  Apple-Batter  Qt  gSJSSyfbH 

A  Ikjok  01  animal  stiirics  for  cbiluren  of  all  ages. 

«  J^9rty^gkt  ittuilnUiftu  fy  J.  Sf.  Cam^.    ChSL   tm.  $ljaa 

The  Gavel  and  the  Mace  By  FRANK  V.  hackett 

An  cntcrlainiDg  book  on  i'arliatncntary  Ijtw.  Clolk.    iimo.    Si. 25 

A  Captive  dt  War  By  solon  hyde 

A  oamtive  ^Confedertte  military  prison.  Cha,   iimp.  ti.oo 

Th^  Doctrines  of  Grace  By  iml  john  watson 

A  volume  of  serions  essays.  Ckth.    xzmo.  S1.50 

McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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We  have  secured 
another  complete 
edition  of  the 

CENTURY 

DICTIONARY 

and 

CYCLOPEDIA 
and  ATLAS 

for  distribution 
through  the  new 
Wanamaker  > 
Century  >  j»  j» 
Dictionary  ^  ^  > 
Qub  ^  ^  >  j»  J* 


AT  HALF=PRICE;  in  little  payments 

WOULD  YOU  like  to  own  a  work  that  would  double  the  value,  to  you,  of  every  other 
volume  in  your  library  ?  Then  sciui  us  this  Coupon  ! 

Do  you  think  that  although  you'd  like  to  own  the  volumes,  that  you  cannot  afford  to  buy 

them  just  now  ?  Then  senJ  us  this  Coupon ! 

Do  you  feel  that,  having  already  several  works  of  reference,  it  would  be  unwisdom  to  ^ 
add  "the  one  best  reference  library  in  existence  "  ?  Then, too,  senJuithisCoupon! 

Do  you  still  think  that  any  other  Dictionary  or  Cyclopedia  or  Atlas  will  answer  ^i^it  

your  present  needs  just  as  well  as  the  "  Century  "  ?  .yr  John  Wanamaker 

Then  be  sure  to  send  this  Coupon  I  New  Y<  irk 

Are  you,  for  any  reason,  thinking  of  letting  pais  the  present  oppor-      ,yr   Please  send  me  b.K.kof 
tunity  of  purchasing  the  "  Century  "  at  Half-Price  ?  X  specimen  rases  fr«;m  Uie 

^  lust  send  us  this  Coupon  in  the  corner  I      X  ^'"^"'^  Dictionary  &  Cvckv 

 .     _  ,..  r  ..  /  .  i„  .  ■    .V.  u .        ✓    pedia&  Atlas,  and  complete  details 

I  niS  C'Olipon  RV/;  mjUrtc.intvi  i.ib.  wllKh^e>  wre»f..l  y..uihciaif-     .X  «jf  t  ie  lalf-price  offet, ftc,  etc. 


CirT 
THIS 
CORNKR 


pri  c  —  full  tlc<.cri(iti<iii  uf  the  work  it>cK  .iiid  (he  reaton  why  yuu  i.aiiiiol ailurd  to  Kail. 


Name  . 
Address . 


JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


w.  w. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


FICTION 


Penelope's  Experiences.      2  vols.,  $4.00 

I.  Kngland;  II.  Scotland.  By  Kah  Iii't,.i\> 
Wu-oi.v.    Jloliday  EUttien.    With  lo8  lilu»iraii<>ns 

bjrCHARLKs  E.  BmicK. 

The  House  behind  the  Cedars.  $  1.50 

A  novel  of  Ihe  "  Colur  I  jnc,"  by  CtlARLES  \V. 

KVrr,  Mithor  uf  "The  Wife  of  His  Yuntlt,**  etc 

The  Last  Refuf^.  $  1.50 

A  Sicilian  Rtmaace.  Bjr  Hsnky  B.  i-'ULL«s»  mathur 
of    From  llic  Other  Side/'  etc. 


Foon,  evthoc  of 


■$1.25 
"The  Led- 


Tho  Prodigal. 

By  Maky  IIai.ix>ck 
llursc  Claim,"  etc. 

The  Hocy  of  tlic  pcodig*!  lODof  «o  Ancldand  cupluliat. 


Fortune's  Boats. 

A  novel  by  ItARMKA 
Yuong  bftvage." 


Ykchtom,  «atbor 


$1.50 

of  "A 


The  Black  Qown.  $  1.50 

\  Romance  ofCalonial  New  York.  By  Ruth  Halu 

The  Half-Hearted.  $  1.50 

\iy  Juii.N  Bl'CIU.n  of  Oxford,  England. 
A  itfODC  itoiy  of  a  yomg  Scotdunu. 

Through  Old-Rose  Qlasses.  $1*50 

Sturic*.    By  Mary  Tkacv  Earul 

Friend  or  Foe.  %  1.50 

A  Tale  of  Connecticut  during  tlic  War  of  iSlZ.  By 

Kk.vnk  ssmi  i-!  <  KIM)  Uhislratcd. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Redcoats.  $1.50 
A  Tale  uf  the  Jersey  Ship  end  the  JcfWy  Shore  in 
the  D»y«  of  the  Kevwlution.  By  Evstunr  T. 
TouuMKiN.  Illtntnted. 

Bdnah  and  Her  Brothers.  $  1.00 

By  Eli/  \  Oknk  Wiii:>;.     With  4  Colored  cover 

design  and  illustrations. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy.  $3.50 

BcinR  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Foreign  kclatioti*  of 
the  Unitci I  .Stalci,  1776-1876.  Uy  John  W.  Fustu, 
CX'Secrctary  of  Stale  of  the  United  Sutei. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Navy  under 

5team.  $1.50 
By  Fkank  M.  Bkn.nktt,  Lientcnant  U.  S.  Navy. 
Illustrated. 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  $1.50 

By  EoMVKP  author  of  "The  Ruwian 

Revolt" 

Theodore  Parker.  Preacher  and 

Reformer.  $  3.00 

By  Rev.  JuHN  WuiTt  Cuaowick.  With  two 
Portrait*. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Robert 

BrownlnjC'  $  3-00 

By  Mra.  StiHkXLAM>  Okk.     New  Edition,  two 

volumes  in  one. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors. 

By  jAMiiJi  T.  FiKUis.  JMiJiiy  EJthon.  With  jo 
Photogravures  and  13  Facsiir-ik-si. 


The  United  States  In  the  Orient.      $  1.25 

The  Nature  of  the  Economic  ProUem.  ^  CHarlks 

A.  Cc^NA^fT. 

The  French  Academy.  $  i.oo 

By  l.KoN  H.  VtNt  iM.  autlior  of  "The  Bibliolaph" 

ami  "  Hotel  de  K  im!  .luiilct." 

Mountain  Playmates.  $  1.50 

By  IIelcn  R.  Albrk.    Wfth  Frontispiece. 

An  interesting  >!oLri]i;i>>ii  nf  t?ie  reclaiming  of  ao 
abaodooeU  farm  near  Mt.  Chucorua. 


POETRY 


ESSAYS 

The  Ase  of  Faith. 

^  AMtMtv  H.  Brai>i-x>us  D.O. 


$1.50 


An  American  Anthology.  $3.00 

I787-1899.  Scleclions  ittustr.itin^'  the  IMitur'* 
rritival  Review  of  Aaitrjciii  IVx:!!)  in  tipj  i',th 
(  nturs-,  By  ICdMI^M"  ClARtNCK  STKCM \N.  W  ith 
a  1  r^/uliapicce.    950  paf»c».    Large  CrMu  n  Svo. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 

Elizaiieth  Barrett  Browning.  $a.oo 

Ounhridfe  fuHtiM.  Edited  by  Hamivt  Waters 
PftE$Ti>N.  Whh  a  BioKraphital  SIvCtch,  Notes, 
Indexes  to  Titles  and  1  irst  Lines,  a  I'ortrait  of 
Mrs.  Itrowning  and  an  engraved  tiile-page  with  a 
Vignette. 

The  Mountain  Haid  and  Other 

Poems  of  New  Hampstiirc.  $1.00 
"OU  Ihm.  I  Mtion.     By  Et>XA  Di  an 

PR'Kttor.  With  13  fuU'page  illustrations  frum 
photograplu. 


SMd         Bwtktttttn.  Stia,  Postpaid, 


ffOUQflTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  East  17th  St.,  New  York 
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NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  READERS 


Apes  and  Monkeys;  Their  Life  and  Language 

By  K.  L.  Garner.  With  an  iatroducUon  by 
Rev.  Dh.  Euward  Everett  Hale.  The  anthoin 

unique  investi:jntinn  luUt  the  speech  and  intelli- 
gence of  monktv^  .nul  !ns  life  anient;  them  in 
Atiic.i  .III-  viMillv  tulil  'I  lif  s!iii\,:hf  most  n<j\t'l 
and  tiuilling  of  modern  reM;arch,  is  now, .with  its 
results  and  conclusions,  made  pubHc  for  the  first 
time.  Very  fuUy  illustrated.  Jzmo.  Clolb.  350 
pages.  $3.00. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk 

By  William  J.  Long.  Fascin.itin-  dcsciiptiuns 
of  animals  and  birds  asieen  at  play  in  their  homes, 
lllnstiated  by  Chaileft  Cvpttand.  Square  i2mo. 
Clodi.  214  pages.  75  oeats. 

WUderness  Ways 

By  William  J.  Long.  A  second  volume  of 
"Ways  of  Wood  Folk."  Writt«"n  in  the  same 
intrri-.i-l V  interesting  -tdc  tli.u  ni.ikt-s  its  )Jiede- 
cessor  so  popular.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Lopeland. 
Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  200  pages.  75  cents. 


Wigwam  Stories 

By  Marv  C.  Juoo.  The  myths  of  the  Indians 
as  toM  by  themselves,  adapted  far  young  readers. 

With  cover  design,  title-page,  and  illu$tration.s  by 
Angel  de  Cora.  Square  i3mo.  Cloth.  200  pages. 
Ii.oo. 

Mother  Nature's  ChiMrea 

I!y  Ai  I.I  S  Walton  Goulo.  The  love  and  c.ire 
and  mutual  dependence  of  living  things  from 
human  beings  down  to  the  plant.s,  set  in  an  imagi- 
native framework  for  children.  With  200  illus- 
trations. Square  fsmo.  Cloth.  265  pages.  I1.25. 

Folk'lore  Stories  and  Proverbs 

By  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  tn 
sympathy  with  ciiildrrn  s  u  i\s  ni  tliinkitii;  and 
seeing.  Very  fully  illustrated  by  fc.ditli  Brown. 
Square  i2nM».  Ooth.   100  pages.  60  cents. 

These  IhjoUs  must  ni.t  lie  .iss, n  i.\;r  l  with  our  e<lucattonad 
publicuiunA.  they  uiU  attrai:t  mi»:eUaneoui  buyers  for 
their  interesting  contents  snd  niechanicil  excellence. 


Messrs.  GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,      rmmt  place,  bostoh,  mas. 


FOUR  NEW  AND  DESIRABLE  BOOKS 

WHICH  YOU  SHOULD  BUY 


Uocle  Terry 

A  story  of  the  Maine  coast.  By  Charlfs  Ci.ark 
MuNN,  author  of  the  popular  New  England 
novel   Fbcket  Island." 

Richly  bound  hi  cKuh.  gilt  top.    Fully  Qhtttrated.  38D 

page*.  51.50. 

In  "  Uncle  Terry "  the  reacler  will  meet  an 
original  Yankee,  full  of  native  wit  and  humor, 
genial,  honest,  kind-hearted,  a  jack-at-all-trades," 
respected  by  all,  anil  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  In  addition,  the  1k>  ik  uivfs  r4  fasci- 
nating love  story  of  dual  plot,  and  presents  New 
England  life  in  a  more  powerful  yet  graceful  and 
tender  way  than  ever  before  done.  Other  sec* 
tions  of  the  country  have  had  their  great  novels, 
and  now  it  is  New  Kiigland's  turn. 

liudjf  iVbvcmtcp  /StB,  1900, 


Heaven's  Distant  Lamps 

Poems  of  Comfort  and  Hope.  Arranged  by 
Anna  E.  Mack,  editor  of  "Because  I  Love 

You." 

While  and  gfAd,  ckih,  gilt  top.  ti.5101. 

Through  the  Year  with  Binb  and  Poets 

Edited  by  Sarah  Wii  liams,  with  an  mtio- 
duction  by  Ukaufoku  Torr£V. 

A  splendid  collectioa  of  the  bnt  American  poems  rdattiq; 

to  birds,  classiric'l  aciunling  (<>  the  bcasuns  of  the  year,  and 
!suh<livi<lrfl  by  months  each  ilivision  bcinj;  introduced  by  an 
iUuiitrateil  |>agc  a]>pro|iriatc  to  the  time  of  year. 

Qoth,  richly  bound,  gilt  top.    lUuslcsted.  ^.oa 

Myths  aod  Fables  of  To-day 

By  Samuel  Adams  Prakk,  author  of  "Our 
Colonial  Homes,****  Decisive  Events  in  Auaeri- 
can  History"  Series,  etc. 

Gilttop.  Attractively  illoBtrsled  by  Flmnk  T.  McrrilL  f  1.50 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston 

(>S)  la  wti6ag  ta  adveniMn  pleue  meation  THB  World's  Woas. 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co., 


29  W.  23d  St., 
NEW  YORK, 


H^yE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 


BOWER'S  JOHN  THISSELTON.    i2mo.  $i.jo. 

A  novel  of  to-day.  laid  in  England  and  on  ihc  Continent,  by  Miss  Marion  Hower,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Mollic."  Those 
of  its  scenes  which  arc  tragic  arc  said  to  be  rehcved  by  a  certain  humorous  irony,  and  its  numerous  incidents  —  many  of  them 
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»triff)g  liK-e  intereit  tinJ  alive  n'l/h  *  iiC'r  ami  ^e." 

AT  ODDS  WITH  THE  REOENT.  By  Bib  ion 
K.  SiKVKNsnN.  With  frontispiece  by  ANNA  W. 
Um^.    tanio.    Clotb,  $1.50. 

nitwrUrr  tat  f0artdanta  eamHmmamM  Mirtamaf  t<4wr^»'. 

wktUifint  m0VtU  <>/  itriking  merit. 

A  SELF-MADE  COUNTESS.  A  new  novel  by  John 

■^ii  \-.  .1  WiMKR,  author  of  "  The  Peacemakers," 
•'  Hta;l  and  SwonI,"  ttt.    I2(nu.    Cluth,  $1.25. 

A  remifhtl'ie  I'^rf!  0/  fHrilaiuaiid  tslUd  CmpaUendmrH^ 

the  lime  >'>  Ctitmu'fti, 

THE  RED  MEN  OF  THE  DUSK.  A  lomaiice 
of  the  Day*  of  Crumwell.  By  John  Finnemoks. 
With  Uliutrationi.    tzmo.   Qoth,  ornamental,  9t.sa. 

A  fitmity  mr^tfty  and  Jetfitive  st**r\  .t  n  r\--!t  ■  '.i  tt^  with  a 
fii't  tm/*rnrtra^U  /<•  t'*e  rrader  until  the  t       n  /  ked. 

THAT  HAINWARINU  AFFAIR.  By  A  Mav- 
NARO  Bakbouk.  Illustrated  by  Mr*.  iL  Piaisteo 
ABiKnT.   121B0.  Cloth,  orpaneslal.  9i-50k 


For  sale       dl'  f^-'-^-rltcr.': .  (rr  St'nl  po:,fp.%id  bjf 

J.  B.  LiPPlNCOn  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 
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FLEMING  U.  R£V£LL  COMPANY'S  N£W  BOOKS 


THE  ART  CI  FT  BOOK  OF  THE  SEA  SOS. 

The  Psalms  of  David 

lllii.iraiedby  I.OUIg  RHEAD.  Intiwluclory  Study  br  NKWKl.L  |)\V1(;HT  HII.I.IS. 

Inclutlinc  17  f  tU-Fax*  Uliulrutiirnt  am/  numrraui  Pte*rt»li»ns  l^rfifling  tHt  1  l/e  of  /*<iT'/.y.  ri  inltd  uii  suprrfinc  piapcr,  in 
two  colufs  and  lint*,    i^th  ccnturjr  typr  iitril.    fivo,  imely  dea  orated,  cjuili,  UixcU,  Kdiium  dc  l.uxr,  $j.7<. 

riii»  is  llir  firit  bcK>l<  <-«cruird  rnlifely  by  Mr.  Khead,  and  in  Ifr.  Ilitlit  h.x  never  d<>n<-  licitcr  literary  vrort  than  thif  bir>- 

I30fnpl*~le;ie»  it  iinrxcrllr  1.  Kr'ipliicat  »1ut!y  of  [^^vtU,    It  tairly  ihrnbft  witli  aiiimattun  and 

1  he  A'.  }'.  Timrt  <ii  his  prcviuua  illu*triaiuit»  mvh:  ".-Vll  Ilia  Kiimllate*  wiiU  beauty.  Many  lives  ui  David  arc  belutc  the 
tirarlM,  wiihcMtt  caoeptiun.  have  m  cuentMUjrdeeocalivcqwBlitr,  paMic,  bttt  Ihc  readarof  Or.  Hillii'  Mudy  wdlfind  iatcrpNUtma 
Mid  ■hov  kog      «fc(ul  tboiicht  and  Mudy."  md  imjiinttigM  nowhere  die  obiaimUv. 

THE  C/tlLO^S  BOOK  OF  THB  CSNTURV. 

Chinese  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Tranilat<-d  jami  illiitlrntrd  by  Prof.  luac  Tay^ir  HcadLind.  uf  I'ekin;:  U iiivrrsily.    Small  4to,  boards,  fully  i^liistratrd,  i£o  paK'^' 
A  ii'  v  ■   M  [licr  t.i»i!.r  "  that  will  rrVMliiiirinue  idraf  rrt:ardin|f  children's  Ixioks,    The  author  »  lonn  remdencr  in  China 
ciiaUtd  bill)  t»  Mudv  well  the  i-vik         ui  Ihc  C'hiiK'K  Child  Life.    '1  he  illmtratiuiu,  nttmberinK  abvul       are  all  (ruio  phoiuKrapli* 
prepared  bjr  (he  autW.    0>v«ra  printed  (A  Mvend  coIms,  fnmt  aad  i«*«na  aidaa.   I'ha  fincat  siada  iiapar  uiad.  DccarMive 
Chiflcae  border  rm  each  pase. 


CHINA'S  ONLY  HOPE 

An  appeal  by  Her  Grraint  Vucrwjr,  ChailK  Chih  Tiinj:. 
With  indorvfment  by  the  ritiperi>r  Kwan^  Su.  Tranilated  by 
S.  I.  Woodbrid^'i-.    Illustrated,    i;!!^!-,  cli>th,  75c. 

The  »it"i?  r^fHfiV:=ibIc  IxMtk  uritten  I  -.  ;i  <  \  fluffn^r  t^tc* 

pa«t  *\\  Irj.i'li  ■  '1  ■,  r  ,■!  V      Saul  Icl  b.l\  e  be»-li  1  lir  prjinc  .  .41ln-:  Ml  llir 

Kmpr  r  *  r.  I  r  :i  m  n  in'in*.  ivhiih  inlminatcci  in  the  present 
up'i^iii^.  It  \t  ..V  I'l  .r.;r<l  I",'  til''  I  si^nifli  VaniCO,ttUlMrilff//Mlf 
iOfKi  t»ld  in  tkt  origtmal  CHinttt, 


Til  •    '  VO. 

FRIENDSHIP 

Br  HV6H  Black.  M.A.    With  Imroductnry  Note  by  \V 
Roben»nn  Kicrill,  P.t).  ;  niar>.:inal  and  uther  deromtioM  bv  K. 
Iteikelcy  Smith.    I'rintcil  m  t  t  >  cidurs.    umo,  docoratad  cbUl, 
Rilt  top,  bvscd«  $1.3$.    I'fnutH  mKriK^^,  Sj.fo. 

"<HXld  baokntakint;  is  not  so  unusual  luov  a«  {|  MS  k  ttw 
years  aiio.  but  ic  i«  «till  not  to-,  c->tnni<.n  to  <:.<:i  for  COBUWaita  M 
excellent  an  e^;in*plr /' — F'^  ; .ttirt^hitx  Titnrf. 

"  IViii'rr  .iii.L  u  inning,  f.  t  li*  •  \n\v  lime  vi>.;uroiis  and  id 
The  treatment  \%  freah  and  viv.iciuu!i."—  Tht  Outiatk, 


ARTHUR  M.  SMITH'S  CHINESE  STUDIES 


ffEH'  EX 


l.l-STKATFD  !  i>irtOflS,    EACH  AV-,  ,if,?,.«.    /HE  Sl-.  T.  f: 


CHINESE  CHARACTERISTICS 


With 


VILLAGE  LIFE  IN  CHINA 

A  Study  to  S«eMof)r. 

Talcott  Willi-ims  in  />.•.>*  Xmt  for  i>epteniber  »av»:  "The  tiro  ImxiIc*  which  will  ;five  the  most  compleie  liiowledite  and  concen- 
tion  of  re,il  (.■hine»e  ilijr.vter  as  it  is  at  Iviitom  arc  written  by  that  acute  observer  and  most  able  scl\i>Ltr,  Dr.  .Xrihur  H.  Sniiiii. 
Tbeac  ate  not  only  two  o(  ihr  v^-tv  twst  books  on  Chin.t,  hut  ihry  arc  iwrj  nf  the  very  best  books  which  have  ever  been  published  by 
any  author  <tu  an  V  i^hutv  .a  unv  ti:iu'." 

RALPH  CONNOR'S  TALES  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

NEit^  COMPLETE  EPfTtOXS.    EACff  tim»,  Sr.ai,  THE  SET  fijo  BOXED 

I  Illvistrr>,ted  by   Louis   Rhaa.d  |      THE  SKY  PILOT 

A  Tale  of  the  Foot  HiMa. 


BLACK  ROCK 

A  Tale  of  the  Selkirkt. 


"  Ralph  Connor  Is  some  nun's  nom  tie  pliime.    The  warM  will 

insist  11  Vi:  iwm>;  s>  liosr.  With  entile  fiilirliry,  with  IriiiM  fMthos. 
witli  ii.-^ri'  vr  humor,  he  h;is  deline.itr^i  i*h,*rai(rf.  ii  .-.  .i:;  .lyxed 
motives  .<u<i  has  |>oilr4iyed  life."— .V/.  l  ouii  l,Io{'t-l)fmo(r,il. 

THE   IIMF.S  OF  '•QUO  I'ADIS" 

ONESIMUSt   CHHIST'S  FRSEOMAN 

A  t.ile  of   the  Citulinc  Eplatlea,  hf  CitAai.aa  E.  Owwiir. 

Illnstrali'il,  i.-m  >,  1  iitih,  fi.js. 

"A  very  tettiai k.itric  IwwiW.  The  author  t;il;e«,likr  Sirnkiewirt 
in  *  (^uo  V'adi»,'  th«  Apo»io.iL-  at^c  lor  hfcs  setting.  In  vii^ur  ut 
narrative,  skillfM)  pitttt  cnnvinrinj^  realiim,  dramatic  inleuiaty  and 
hnotaa  mteftai  k  i*  easily  the  limit  story  uf  ike  year." 

DK.  <•;"',  //-'  xr'.r  rn,',r\f/:. 
VERBECK  OF  JAPAN 

A  Ciilr.  n  of  No  Country.     By  William  Elliot  (.ritTiv      \  f- 
story  of  loundation  wikrk  »iiau,:iirated  by  t^juidrt  fr'rio-.4.:i  V\rU. 
lllustraN'i^ .    I  jiiio.  >  iolli,  9i  s  ' 

I  he  l-ook  Ki'.'-'*  ;»  true  (•:'  ( ne  t»f  his  lifr  .is  the  n'lfsiiiii  f.nher 
of  the  nation.    It  »  iow»  in.  <h.irin  ier.  bi«  u  '  i  .iMerlul 

toflneacCt  with  pen  pu  turrs  uf  the  creat  men  >  : 


"•niscV  Rock'  wa«  gond.  but  *Th«  Sky  Pilot '  ia  bttler. 

It  isieat  lite;  virile,  true,  ten  I.  r.  hiimoroil*,  IMlthrlk.  Wkoleaame. 

His  '•ty.c,  fri  «li,  iiL>i>.  and  t>i-<'.  ;ii'coida  With  the  WaMcrn  life 

which  he  !tnilctstaiid»." —  /"A/-  ( ' 

.l/,?5.  SAXCSTFFS  //'/.  I/.  HOOK. 

WINSOME  WOMANHOOD 

Familiar  'l  .il«s  on   life  aod  C<mdiici,  by  Mawmrkt  C. 

SANtolHIi.      Ill  iistf.lteii.      Wlllo,  tl.>th,  ^llt   top,  J !  .'5. 

Who  n  h<  I ter  ipuilclied  to  write  upon  this  thrme  than  the 
j{iftcd  auifior  of  '^Pueius  ul  lite  liuuscibtitd,''  baatcT  Hc]|s«  " 
"On  the  Road  H«me"F  I  he  conirnia  are  divided  inio  fimr 
IMrts— Daybrrak.  Hiitb  Noini,  Eventide,  Tba  Hounded  Life. 

///'  xt  GLi  c ihu  J'j:a'/\sl'la. 
ARABIA:  THE  CRADLE  OF  ISLAM 

Stiiiiu  s  ill  the  (■•ro>;r.<i,hv,  Teoplr,  uiid  Toliiirs  of  the  Peiiiii- 
nuU;  Willi  ill!  at  I  mint  ol  I-*!.*!!!  ami  M  1 'inr  y  Work.  IS)  >.  M. 
/  A  rmrr,  I  \^  11  li  lii.i|"-.  ,<  iid  (  ;  it^l  i  .»1    nt-*.     jivo, cloth.  ^V.CO. 

"It  c'liiei.  at  omc  iiit  '  lii"-  v.n  o.t  j.i  n  r  cj  an  up-lo-date 
authority  iip.in  "the  nrKlerird  peiiii..iil.<  '  Ihr  conpfcbenaive 
scope  c<'ver>  a  wide  raiii;e  of  iiilerct." —  ,'  if  OniAvt, 


NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS*  MASTERFUL  STUDIES 

^/iit*r«tmrt  ami  Am/w^."— Thk  Apvancb. 

THIRTBSftTH  EDTTtOlT.  RtCtfTH  smrtOH.  BlGHTEF!fTH  Er>fTtOS\ 

GREAT    BOOKS      THE  INVESTMENT      A  NAN'S  VALUE 

A«  Life  Tea-cKers  ot  Ir^flucnce  to  Society 

IJIIIO.    ijolh,    t'lt    top,    %\.',<>.  IJinO,   <l  .til,    i;i|t    top,    $1.15.  IJinO,   cloth,    i;.lt    t.  p,  $1.J< 

"'Ihis  author  is  plainly  lu  virw  incfeas-iig,  from  week  10  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  niinics*  and  ricline>«  vl  ihuughl,  in 
eloqncare,  ia  iireciwoi*.  in  empbasia  and  cleaineia  wf  divine  triah."— Dm.  W.  C.  0*av,  ia  TAt  Imttn^r, 


Ftr  Sale  \fs  all  Booksakrs  er-af  the  Fablisliers'  ttree  bouses.  New  Y«t»  Clilca(<K  Toronto. 
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TOLSTOI'S 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


A  new  edition,  printed  from  new  plates, 
containing  ail  of  Tolstoi's  writinsr-s,  in- 
cluding the  autliorized  edition  of  "  Resur- 
racfJon,*'  and  much  material  hitherto 
untniiulafeed,  with  Introducttens  by 
NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE,  ami  33  Ulus- 
tmtians*  comprisliig  portraits,  original 
llluatratioas.  etc. 

FDfNilar  Edition.  Printed  on  good  paper,  Uste- 
liiily  bomid  in  doth,  plain  edges,  i  s  vols.  8vo. 
Sold  only  in  sets.   Per  set,  lis.00. 

Ulwaiy  Edition.  Printed  00  fine  paper»  ele- 
gmHy  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  gilt  back,  and 

gilt  centre.  1 2  voh.  8vo.  Sold  only  in  seth. 
Per  «!et,  $15.00.  12  voh.  Half  rail,  giii  top. 
Svo.    Sold  only  in  nets.    Per  set,  S30.00. 


Tliere  bas  beea  for  timie  time  &  growing  denmiid  for  a 

complete  caiiiun  uf  the  Works  of  Count  Tolstoi.  I  h  -. 
detidentiun  we  have  M  test  vspplieil.  'lliis  is  really  » 
whole  Ubtaryin  fuelf — fiction,  history,  morals,  ethics,  phi- 
laaophy,  argument,  and  practical  common  sense  iKing  aliun- 
daotly  repreaemed.  iiach  volume  cootaiiu  an  introduction 
bf  Natlntt  HaskcO  Dote.  Not  only  baa  a  large  man  of  hb 
writings  hitherto  inaccessible  to  English  readers  been 
Icaaalated,  but  ocauon  baa  lieea  taken  to  reviae  with  the 
vtmoat  care  tbe  earlier  worlca.  **ABnn  Karenina**  has 
beCB  translated  entirely  new  frutn  the  original  Rimian,  and 
ii  now  abaulutely  complete  and  unexpurj^ted.  llie  author's 
btest  novel,  "  Retorrection,'*'  in  wbtcb  the  veteran  novelist 
in  the  very  plenitacie  of  hi*  {towers  return*  to  his  legitimate 
fteld,  is  presented  in  an  authorized  translalian  made  uith  the 
utm<Mt  care  by  Mrs.  Aiyoier  Maude,  who  has  been  enaliled 
to  insert  in  their  proper  placca  many  important  passages 
whkh  the  Russian  censor  compelled  the  publishers  of  the 
original  to  omit,  and  which  are  not  found  in  either  the 
I"reni.)i  or  C.ernian  vcrsiuns.  W'c  feel  juatified  in  claiming 
ih.-it  this  library  of  Tolstul's  writings,  and  practically  repre- 
senting hti  whole  lift-  wurk,  wlii.>Uy  translated  from  the 
original  Russian,  is  one  of  the  niost  itn|K>rt.int  collectiona  of 
literary  materia)  ever  ofleied  to  the  Ameriaut  public. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO., 

4a6  and  438  West  Broadway.  New  York. 


BALZAC'S  WORKS 


MESSRS.  THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

have  ju-st  completed  a  new  Edition  of 
Balzac,  printed  from  new  plates,  with  intro- 
ductions by  Professor  William  P.  Trent  of 
Columtria  University. 

Tbe  increasing  interest  in  Balzac's  writ- 
incfS  15  somethinc:  phenomenal,  and  this 
edition  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who 
desire  to  familiarize  themselves  witli  bis 
•«  Human  Comedy  **  tlireufh  tlie  medium  of 
a  eciiolariy  and  accurate  translatton  of 

Popular  Edition.  16  vols.  Cloth,  ^16.00. 

UlNvry  Edition.    16  vols.    Cloth,  gilt  top. 
I20.00. 

De  Luxe  Edition.    3s  vols.    Cloth,  gilt  top, 

^40.00. 

Illustrated  with  photnpriiviires  nml  halt-tonr 
reproductions  of  etciiings  by  famous  artists,  and 
<iuaint  wood-culs  from  the  French  edition. 


The  Trent  Edition  of  Balsac  is  the  best  popular 

edition  ever  offered  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
Th*"  tmnslation  is  not  onlv  accurate  and  srholarh, 
but  even  the  literary  finish  has  been  preserved. 
Piofessor  William  P.  Trent  of  Columbia  Universttj 
has  written  the  general  introdtiction  containing  a 
full  and  scholarly  sketch  of  Balzac's  life,  and  also 
a  special  introduction  to  each  of  the  volumt^. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  full  bibliography.  No  man 
in  tbe  United  States  is  better  qualified  to  do  this 
work,  and  Professor  Trent  may  weU  be  proud  of 
the  edition.   

Tift  w»rk  it  ««w  retidy  in  i6  vt/r.  mml  jr  vait.  A 

/h-i'  i  if'/i:  --  ( '..•/.//'.'i.'Kc  iir  Cir,  ut'<ir  ihint'in^  Trp*i,  IllustT*- 
Iniit...      .,  ;<■///  Ii  iriit  ufi  tt  tlffiliH/lon      ih;  f- ti!!t<hfr$, 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO^ 

4j6  and  ^  West  Broadway.  New  Vorlc. 
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Putnam's  Autumn  Books 


Flora  Pamotts  HomM  of  Qnmt  Britain  and  Their  5tortca 

About  300  illustratiuns.    Royal  8'^,  vellum  cUith   f7>50 

I^MRous  Homes  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Their  Stories 

With  nearly  joo  illusiration.i.    Royal  S  '.  vellum  tlolh   7.50 

Historic  Towns  of  the  fltddle  States 

175  illiutnilioiia.  LugeSf   3.50 

Historic  Towns  of  New  Enkiend.  ite  lUutntioiw.  IT,  gilt  top   .  3.50 

Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States.   150  illttttratiow.  8",  gilt  top   3.50 

Thrrc  vmIs  .  in  Iiox,  aga»rt.       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       ,       .       ,       ,       ,       ,  iO.30 

Literary  Hearthstones 

I.  Charlotte  Bronte.      II.  William  Cowper.      111.  Hannah  More.      IV.  John  Knox 

Pttlly  illiMtfated.    16^,  price  per  voluine   .  f  .50 

/{}'  the  !<imt-  tinl/u»- 

Some  Colonial  Homc^teadj»  and  Their  Stories.    87  illustration*.    !.ar«;e  8     .      .      .      ,  3,00 

More  Colonial  Homesteads  and  Their  5torics.   85  illustrations.   Large  8°     .      .      .      .  3.00 

Where  Qhosts  Walk.  33  iUuMrations.  8^   2.50 

The  Criclcct  on  ttie  Heartli.  A  Christmaa  Carol  (x  vob.) 

94  fttll-page  photagravarea.   2  vob.i  V,  each   .  2Jao 

Rip  Van  Winlcle.   The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (2  vols.) 

15  full-page  photdfjravures.    8',  gilt  tup,  c  .n-li   1.75 

The  Rossettis:  Dante  Qabriei  and  Christina 

27  iUutfitioM  in  photagraTnre.    Large  8*.....   3.75 

Temyeon :  His  Homns,  His  Prieads,  aad  His  Work,  v*  Bliutndoai.  La^ge  8"  .  3.75 

Browning:  Poet  and  Man.   jo  illusifatioos.  Laige^*   3*75 

Twelve  Great  Actors.    Twelve  Great  Actresses 

i'uu  VMlunifs.    J  ;  j'lMti ii^i ,i\ urt- ami  20  lialf-iMiu-  iliuslrations  ....... 

l-ater  Love  Ltllers  of  a  Musician,    it*   1.75 

Love  Letttirs  of  a  Musician.   4th  iroprcwiun.    16"   .  1.75 

Tbe  Complete  Worlcs  of  Lord  Hacanlay 

Knickerbocker  Edition,  aovol*.,  l^.  joo  pbotagnTiire  and  otker  iUwtrtlioni.  Pttiet  .     .  jdao 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare 

Knit  lit-rlw'i  ki  r  l.<iition.    500  illustration*.    15  vnU.,  16*   X).oo 

A  Book  for  All  Readers.    Hv  Ains.M.rth  Rami  S(Htfford.  13"   a.oo 

The  Diary  of  a  Dreamer.    i?y  ah.  .  F).«-Snn!t».  12^  

The  Revolver,  and  Mow  to  Use  It.    !'..  W  ili  i  W  irmiN    i  uiu  lUuaratc*!.   Large  8 

Education  and  the  l'hilo.<^phical  Ideal.    ii>  11. .tauu  w.  ! r    16    ....  1.25 

North  Americans  of  Yesterday.    My  K  s.  ikllcnliau^h.   350  lUustraiioti*.   S  . 

5ons  of  the  Morning.     Hy  FMcn  i'hill|)..it*.    With  frontispiece.        .       .       .       .       .       .  1.50 

Children  of  the  Hist,    ijtli  impression.    S     .  ' 
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The  Success  of  the  Year 


**T  hivtttxi'Eben 
*-  Holden'  with 
A  great  joy  in  its 
truth  artd  freshness. 
It  if  'as  pure  At 
water  and  <u  good 
as  bread.'" 
^WILLIAM  D. 
HOVELLS. 


"  A  remarkable 
^production 
way  and  way  ahead 
of '  David  Harum.* 
'  Ebcn  Holdcn '  ii 
simply  adorable." 
—MARY  E. 

WILKJNS. 


Id  two  months, 


£B£NttOLD£N. 

'"Stop  lookipyer  troubled 
'dn  hdppines^  II  look  fer  t/ou" 


this  great  story  0/ 


Popi/Jar  Approval  ISO  -  THOUSAND  I  adventure,  mysteryX 
^ent  to  press  for  its^m^  Mw^humor  love,  wood  lore., 

"TF,  ill  the  far  future,  our  successors  wish  to  know  what  were  Khe  real  life  and  atmosphere  in 
which  the  country  folk  that  saved  lliis  nation  grew,  loved,  wrought  and  had  their  being, 
lliey  must  go  back  Ui  such  true  and  :ir.<.liul  and  puttie  tales  of  '  fiction  *  as  Sno<w  'Bound  and 
Eh.  r,  H.'Ll  r..--    EDMlfND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN.  ^ 

EBEN  HOLDEN,  by  Irving  "Bachelter 

I2mo,  Gold  Lcttci^d  on  Red  Qoth,  gilt  top, 


Lothrop  Publishing  Co.  Boston 
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Mr.  Dooley's  PKilosopKy 

By  F.  P.  Dunne 

CdoKd  Fntttfapkee  bf  WILUAM  NICHOLSON.   IllnUttiom  bjr  E.  W.  KEMBLE 

«Bd  F.  OFFER.   Price,  $1.50 

Anverica^ns      New  ^ 

Goatiinliie  over  niaely  of  hi§  ktctt  dnwinp 
Ground  in  Japan  vi.!1uni.    PricCt  $5<oo 
Signed  e<UtJon-de-liue  of  ase  copies.  Price,  $io.oa 


L'Ai  gloiv 


£dinond  Rostrand's 
New  Piety 


Writtee  for  Mmb.  Saia  BnunuuiT.  Miss  Mauor  Adams  ippem  in  the 

cfrioB  ot  the  play.  Price,  $1.90, 


Catalog\ie 


A  beautifully  illustrated  list  of  new  publics- 
I    ns,  with  coloretl  fruntispiccc  by  WiixJAH 


R.  H.  RUSSKLU  3  W.  29th  SU  New  York 


I  VK.  Post 


THE  TRUSTS 

liy  H.>N.  WlI.l.IAM    MlI.l  l.K   l  Ol  I.lER.      Iimo,  34S 

panics  iliitb,  5i.JV.    I'^i"  '.  3" 

♦*T!ii.'  inv'U  H  i)f  MTV  K'T'J.it  viiluf.  It^  f.u:t?  .irc  carefully  OOl- 
kclcd  .iiid  it;i:int;'-i),  iirni  its  .\r;;imii-;il^  i  r  :i:,  .int!  cnTi- 

Vincint;.      It  is  \v:ihiMi(  iluiibt  thr-  .1111  vm-,  i.-t  tlir 

titoatloa  tluu  bas  t>eea  made." — Chuti^o  Inter-Ocean. 

EXPANSION 

Under  New-World  Conditions 

By  fOSIAH  SlRnNC.  Aiit'inr  Ml  '-Our  r,,uiifry."  "  1  li-.- 
New  Eia,"  "The  Twetiliclh  Century  titj,  "  tic  lanio, 
cluUi,  I1.00;  piper,  50  cents. 

New  conditions  create  new  problems,  new  nrrr-ssiiiw.  nou 
datiet,  new  opportunities.  The  qoestiot?  ..t  <  \  .m  ion  is  dis 
Cuined  in  « he  light  of  these  n^^^  .  Mihl;<i n  l-r,  Strong  ha* 

the  rare  quality  of  making  fi)iur^■^  w  I  >i  i->ti  ik  i  nnlj^  uitr.ic- 
thv,  but  Mcioatine.  as  i%  «v)dcnceU  by  the  »#ic  «cvet«]  hun- 
dred thousand*  ofbia  other  books. 

THH  k'f  Al, 

DAVID  HARUM 

I  >ni.s,  i:l.tii,  illustrated,  75  CLtUs. 

An  id'  nlificjiioii.  tviU-tinitig  nidi))  ant-Liiotes.  churacUT i!.ti . 
\w\ir  5i<irie$,  portrans,  and  a  chapter  omitted  from  the  gicdt 

iioveL    _ 

THE  RAKER  &  TAYI.OR  CO.,  Publishers 

5  and  7  East  i6th  Street,  NHW  VORK 


PARLOUS  I 
TIMES. 


DAVID 
DWIGHT 
WELLS 


Cloth,  4vo.,  $L50 
J>  ^  iH 

J.  F.TAYLOR  61  CO..  New  York 


(nl) 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.'s  Book  Plans 

The  object  of  this  advertisement  in  this  new  magazine  is  not  so 
much  to  make  a  commercial  transaction  as  it  is  to  gain,  if  possible,  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  readers  of  The  World's  Work,  in  our  book  plans. 

No  printed  list  can  mean  to  a  book-lover  any  pleasure  comparable 
with  the  joy  of  the  actual  handling  of  the  books  themselves,  or  leisurely 
browsinp^  among  them.  To  put  the  volumes  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  without  the  obligation  to  purchase,  expressed  or  implied,  is 
what  we  want  to  arrange. 

This  is  the  modus  opcyandi :  Send  for  any  (or  all)  of  the  books 
which  interest  you.  If  you  wish  to  purchase  one  or  more  books,  keep 
what  yon  want  and  return  the  rest  —  or  return  them  all.  and  no  expla- 
nation is  needed  for  doing  so. 

¥^  V- 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  FALL 

F«r  «  eompkU  Utt  of  etktr  pmUkatiaiUt  M»       «ceemptmying  order  Ust,  arra^gtd  mlpkabetteatfy  hf  atttkort 

TRAVEL  AND  BICXiRAPHY 

ALASKA  The  Harriman  Expedition 

The  publishers  have  undertaken  to  make  in  this  work  the  finest  example  of  American 
book-makin-i  devoted  to  a  work  of  scientific  travel  and  exploration  ever  put  forth  in  this 
country.  This  partial  list  of  contents  shows  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  authoritative 
nature  of  its  contributions. 

Narrative,  hy  John  liiirroughs  (one-thifd of  the  vohune)     Oeograpliy  and  Climate,  by  Henry  Gannett 
ClacitTs.  hy  john  Muir  Alaskan  Forests,  b)*  IJernhard  E.  Fernow 

N.itives :  Kski^lI<(^  ami  Indians,  hy  (;#or£;e  RirdGrinnell     The  Fur  Seal  Islands,  bv  C.  Hart  Merriaoi 
Hirds  of  Popular  Interest,  by  Charles  Keder  .Alxska's  Resources,  by  Henry  Ganiiett 

History  and  Exploration,  by  William  Healey  Dall  Hogoslof  V^olcano.  by  C.  Hart  Meniam 

Si~r.  7  x  lo:  lUmiii  :.  >!~'lh,  dfionited;  /llustrnfiniis,  u/ii'iit  24  ii>li'rfii  pltitfi.  75  photopra^'ures  Mtd  lOO 
drawings  from  painiin^^  by  l.onti  A\^iis$is  t'uerUs^  R.  Hwaitt  Gifford,  F.  S.  DelUnhauj^,  and  Ckar^  Jt, 
KnigMt  from  photon^raphs  sfleiicd  from  tkg  thflusanits  taken ;  very  handsvmt  typo^rap/iy,  and  prhtUd  mt 
alhrag  paper ;  Prieey  about  $10.00  net. 

THROUGH  THK  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT    By  F.  A.  Cook.  M,D. 

A  Aarrative  of  the  Vdyaj^i  of  the  Bcli^iia  awtftts^  vt  w/y  Disctn'cred  Lauds  and  aver  an 

UnkiioXL'ti  Sill  ahoiit  the  South  Pole 

This  is  the  first  great  contribution  made  in  our  time  to  the  Ulcratmc  ut  Antarctic  explora- 
tion.   The  book-making  is  unusually  good  and  the  illustrations  are  full  of  interest. 

Si:t  ft  X    \  :  /'•:ty\,  466:  lUndtiii^.  icrcfu  tloih.  d^cwatedi  /UnttrotioMS,  4  ftVffr  piates  and  attr  100  pkturet 
from  photographs,  and  drawuigi  ;  t'liif,  $5.00  net. 

(aa)  In  writinc  lo  advcnisrrs  pVw  mention  TllK  VVoRl.l>'s  Wf>aK. 
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NEWEST  ENGLAND  By  Henry  Demarcst  Lloyd 

Impressions  of  a  DtmocraHe  Traveler  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  here  done  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia  what  Mr.  Bryce  did  for  our  tnsti 

tiitions  in  his  "American  Commonwealth"    "Newest  England "  is  the  Standard  book  on 

the  great  development  of  popular  frnvcrntnent  in  Australasia. 

Sistt  6  X      ;  i^agtSf  about  400 ;  Umding^  cloth ;  tUustrattdi  Frtte^  >2-$o. 

LIFE  OF  HENRY  GEORGE  By  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Seldom  has  a  biographer  enjoyed  such  unusual  advantages  as  has  Mr.  Gcurge  in  writing 
the  life  of  the  author  of  "Progress  and  Poverty."  His  father's  journals  and  unpublished 
autobiographic  writings  were  extremely  full;  and  he  liimself  was  intimately  assdciated  with 
his  work  during  all  the  years  when  the  elder  George  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  figure 
in  our  national  politics  and  political  economy.  It  is  a  strong,  digni6ed,  and  impressive 
record  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  our  country  has  produced. 

I.iHKAHV  Edi'mon       / , 7  (»,  \fi  HlMstratioHs  \  Price,  net 
Popular  Edition  ;  5  x      ;  8  iUustratiom ;  ttoth;  /Vk<,  $1.50  tut. 

MEMOIRS  OF  COUNTESS  POTOCKA       KdiLcd  by  Casimir  Stryienski 

J  yaiislatioii  by  Lionil  StrncJu  v. 

An  unusually  vivacious  and  attractive  volume  in  which  the  Countess  (a  member  of  the 
Polish  royal  family  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot)  gives  her  reminiscences  of  people  and  events. 
One  gets  to  feci  very  intimate  with  the  author  after  reading  her  frank  tale  of  how  after  the 
usual  manage  de  convcuame  she  tried  to  arouse  her  husband's  interest  and  pique  him  into 
showing  more  affection  by  writing  a  iove4etter  to  herself  and  dropping  it  where  he  must  find  it. 

Site^  6x9"^;  Binding,  cloth :  /UmdroHans,  48  /////  pages  from  old  prints,  photographs,  etc.;  Price,  $3.50. 

WILLIAM  COTTON  OSWELL  By  W.  Edward  Oswell 

Hunter  and  Explorer. 

This  most  interesting  biography  is  the  life  story  of  the  famous  explorer  whom  Livingstone 

declared  "the  best  friend  we  had  in  Africa."  Not  only  has  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  the  two  men  been  largely  drawn  tipon,  but  Mrs.  Livingstone- Bruce  has  put  her 
father's  private  journal  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  and  unpublished  extracts  from  Living- 
stone's journal  are  also  given.    Dr.  Francis  Galton  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  work. 

Size.  6  X  9  '4  :  Pages^  aieiii  700 ;  many  illustrations,  including  photof^avure  portraUSf  mafit^  views  /ram  pketO' 
graphs  and  from  drawings  by  H.  M.  Ra/^ttrn^  etc.;  2  vols, ;  A'tce,  |is.oo  tut. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

THE  MUSHROO.M    HOOK  By  Nina  L.  Marshall 

lVi//i  many  colored  plates  from  remarkable  photographs  by  /.  A.  atid  H.  C.  Anderson. 

This  is  a  practical  and  popular  bonk,  at  a  li>\v  inicc,  on  the  commoner  species  of  fungi, 
enabling  the  unscicntilic  reader  to  identity  tlie  edible  and  poisonous  varieties,  and  forming  u 
sort  of  first  book  for  their  study.  With  the  main  plates  in  color  and  the  hundred  line-draw- 
infxs  and  half-tones  from  photographs  from  the  living  species  tlie  vdlumc  must  take  its  place 
as  the  only  reliable  and  standard  popular  guide  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  in  the  Nature 
Study  series  which  already  comprises  works  on  Birds  and  Bird  Nests,  Flowers,  and  Butterflies. 

Sixtf  7y  X  lof( ;  Pages,  joo;  /limtrations.  48  /////  pages,  24  in  cetor,  ando^*er  loo  teid  cuts :  Prut,  ^3.00  net. 
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A  WOMAN  TENDERFOOT  By  C^race  Gallatin  Seton-Thompson 

Mrs.  Seton-Thompson  has  been  the  companion  of  her  husband,  the  faniuus  artist-author,  in 
so  many  of  his  expeditions  that  she  is  amply  able  to  present  the  woman^s  side  of  the  trip 

during  which  he  gathered  the  m;itetial  for  his  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  and  other 
books.  In  addition  to  this  attractive  outdoor  flavor  the  book  contains  specific  advice  on  the 
subject  of  camping  dress  and  outfit  for  women. 

Sisgf  5  K  X  7^ ;  ^^*t  ^ota  350 ;  Binding,  ctolk^  dtMr^td ;  iUm^«Ud  bf  Enua  SttanrTkemptmtt  F.  D.  Aske^ 
and  /ram  skttckes  ana  photeff^apks ;  Prkt^  92.00, 

GOLF  DON'TS  By  H.  L.  FitzPatrick 

A  practical  volume  of  advice,  by  the  golf  editor  of  the  Sun,  on  all  sorts  of  matters  connected 
with  the  game.   A  book  that  will  help  either  a  beginner  or  expert  cut  down  his  score. 
•Skm,  4x6}  Pagn^  dbnd  100;  BiiuUmgt  doik \  Pric«t  tixc  Ml. 

INTELLIGENCE  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS      By  T.  G.  Gentry 

A  tie'w  tfiifion  of  the  authot's  "  Life  and  ImmorkUity" 

This  work  was  first  published  by  the  author,  who  is  a  well  known  writer  on  scientific  sub- 
jects and  natural  history.  The  Phiiadi  lphia  Press  has  said  :  "  We  have  here  something  better 
than  Goldsmith's  '  History  of  Animated  Nature.' " 

5fa«,  6s9X  *  Bi$t^^t  etolk{  HMty  UitislratiffMt  P)rie^  $2.00  net. 


PRACTICAL  AND  HELPFUL  BODKS 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS    By  Esther  Singleton 
With  critical  descriptums  of  the  platts  iy  Russell  Sturgis 

Hardly  a  subject  could  be  found  which  has  more  different  kinds  of  interest  —  historical* 
a?sthetic,  patriotic,  and  what  not — than  the  old  furniture  of  our  own  country,  which  is  now 
collected  so  eagerly.  Strangely  enough,  however,  till  the  present  volume,  there  has  been  an 
utter  lack  of  any  authoritative  general  work  on  the  subject   The  English  furniture  has  been 

well  covered  and  many  special  nicinopjraphs  have  appeared  ;  but  here  for  the  first  time  is  pre- 
sented a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  tor  the  amateur  of  the  different  st}  les  — the  Puritan, 
home-made  things,  the  quaint  Dutch  belongings,  the  rich  furnishings  of  the  great  Southern 
Colonial  mansioris  —  the  ways  of  telling  the  genuine  thing,  the  historical  associations  with 
special  pieces,  technical  details,  values  and  marks,  and  all  the  other  unwritten  lore  of  the  suh- 
ject.  Superb  illustrations  will  be  a  feature  of  the  book.  The  lolluwing  approximate  list  of 
the  parts  gives  an  idea  of  the  chronological  divisions : 

I.  Virt;inia  and  the  South  in  the  17th  Century  VI.  Importid  furnilnre  sinic  tlu-  Rf\olution 

II.  I*hil,id<;l[)hia  and  the  S'liith,  1700  to  1776  VII.  DomesUt  luiiiiiuie  siutc  lUc  Ktvulution 

III.  Ntjw  Ncthfrlancis  ami  ilir  Uutch  VIII.  Technical;  characteristics  of  Chippendale.  Shc- 

IV.  New  England  befurc  1700  nton,  etc.;  how  the  genuine  may  be  distio- 
V.  New  England  from  1700  to  the  Revolution  gvished  from  the  reprolduction,  etc.,  et& 

.SV~<'  8  X  I      :  vfry  elahoratt'ly  ilht  <!raled.    To  he  issuid  m  S  part^.  i-ny/i  d/xvif  100  f>fix<'u  indudinti  about  9 
phatagravHres  and  sttel plates,  8  half-tones^  and  many  text  dranun^s.   I'rue,  per  part.  Regular  Eddion,  $2.00  net. 
Editions  db  lvxb  :  50  e^its  on  fapan,  kemd  deeerated,  and  100  m  targe  paper.   Prices  on  apptkedion, 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  GARDENING     Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook 

There  never  has  been  published  so  profusely  illustrated  a  ])ook  on  ]'ni;lish  gardening  as 
this,  which  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  "  Country  Life,  "  a  famous  paper  in 
England.  The  illustrations  include  pictures  of  practically  every  English  plant  and  shrub, 
and  the  text  goes  fully  into  the  care  and  development  of  all  floral  and  horticultural  Ufe  of  the 
garden.    Si»e^  8>^  s  12 ;  BintUng^  cloth ;  Pagts^  610 ;  IliastrationSf  abant  700 ;  PtMf  ff.S^  net. 
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THE  THEATRIC  AND   ITS  PEOPEE  By  Franklin  1  >Ies 

The  author  ot  this  book  has  been  for  many  years  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
He  tells  of  "  How  a  Theatre  is  Managed,"  "  How  Actors  are  Trained,"  "  How  Plays  are 

Written,"  "  How  Plnys  are  Rehearsed,"  "The  First  Night  of  a  Play,"  "The  Acton  in  their 
Dressing  Rooms,"  "  Behind  the  Scenes  on  a  Stage,"  etc. 

Size,  5x71^;  Biudings  doth ;  Pt^es^  about  235 ;  t6  UluUratmts ;  Prkt^  f  1 .35. 

CHURCH  FOLKS  By  Dr.  John  Watson  {*«  Ian  Maclaren ") 

Dr.  Watson  here  gives  from  his  wide  experience  specific  advice  and  suggestions  on  a  great 

many  points  connected  with  the  minister  and  his  congre^iition :  their  relation  to  each  other, 
the  proper  and  objectionable  ways  ot  raising  money,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  "burn- 
ing "  questions  which  are  always  arising.  Such  chapter  headings  as  "  The  Candy-pull  System 
in  the  Church."  "  The  Mutineer  in  the  Church,"  "Should  the  Old  Clergyman  be  Shot?"  and 
so  on,  give  an  idea  of  the  direct  and  suggestive  treatment 

•SSuVt  5  X  7>i  t  Bituting,  cloth ;  Prictt  91.25. 

HYMNS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED  Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead 

PRAYERS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  Mary  W.  Tileston 

I\rtw  unifarm  **  rtd  line  "  editions  strikingiy  bouitd 

These  are  handsome  editions  of  two  well-known  books,  printed  in  two  colors  and  with 
exceedingly  attractive  cover  designs  and  typographical  arranf^cmcnt.  Mr.  Stead's  book  con- 
tains 150  hymns  with  stories  of  their  origin,  chaiacter,  and  influence;  and  Mrs.  Tileston  has 
brought  together  the  most  soul-stirring  prayers  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  times  and  creeds. 

Sisej  5x7^:  PHmUdht  two  (fiitn  tJtrvt^^imtt;  Priee^  each  vdume^  %x,^itdt  Uu  /bw,  utU/ormf  I3.00  mt. 


FICTION 

ON  THE  WING  OF  OCCASIONS  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Mr.  Harris,  who  has  already  created  one  of  the  few  imperishable  figures  in  American 
literature,  —  Uncle  Remiis,  — chives  us  another  irresistible  character  in  this  book.  "  Mr.  Hilly 
Sanders  "  goes  to  kidnap  President  Lincoln,  and  the  stories  he  tells  are  as  good  as  any  of 
those  with  which  the  President  himself  used  to  delight  his  friends.  The  tales  alt  deal  with 
«'  unwritten  history"  of  the  Civil  War. 

SisCf  S)ix%%\  Fcfgttf  oiotit  300 ;  fiituiingj  cloth  cUcorattdi  /Ututratedi  Prke^  $i.50> 

IHE   EANE  THAT   HAD  NO  TURNING  By  Gilbert  Parker 

A  connected  series  ot  tales  of  French-Canadian  life,  including  a  powerful  and  dramatic 
novelette  of  the  author's  favorite  Pontiac,  which  forms  the  climax  the  whole,  and  on  which 
the  author  has  been  working  for  eight  years.    It  contains  the  very  heart  and  meaning  of  Mr. 

Parker's  observations  of  F"rench  life  and  character. 

Htze^      X  8^  ;  Pages^  about  350 ;  iitudingf  doth  decorated ;  Price,  I1.50. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER'S  WOOING  By  S.  R.  Crockett 

Mr.  Crockett  first  captured  his  "  public  "  with  his  "  Stickit  Minister  "  volume  seven  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  has  shown  his  powers  in  many  different  ways,  but  in  the  minds  of  many 
this  vein  of  quietly  pathetic  and  humorous  short  stories  shows  htm  at  his  best. 

Sue^  Sxjjii  JSiMdi/ig,  cloth ;  Pages,  about  350;  Price  tl.50. 
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KIPLING,  RUDYARD 

New  Revised  Editious  Uniform  with    The  Days  WoHk** 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills 

The  Light  that  Failed 

Life's  Handicap:  Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People 

Under  the  Deodars,  the  Phantom  'Rickshaw  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie 

Soldiers  Three,  The  Storv  of  the  Gadshys,  and  In  Black  and  White 

The  Naulahka :  A  Story  of  West  and  East  (  Written  with  Wokott  Baiestier), 

THE  LADY  OF   DREAMS  By  Una  L.  Silberrad 

This  is  a  very  fine  novel  of  life  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  London,  by  a  newcomer  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  who  bids  fair  to  take  rank  with  the  foremost  women  writers  of  England.  This 
novel  and  Miss  Silberrad's  first  book,  "  1  he  Enchanter,"  display  the  rarest  creative  gifts. 

SiUf  SH^^H  't  P«gM,  about  350;  Bindings  cloth  dtcorated;  PrUt^  S1.50. 

IN  HOSTILE  RED  {A  Romance  of  the  Monmouth  Camfiaign)    By  J.  A.  Altshclcr 

The  pair  of  American  officers  who  figure  as  the  heroes  of  this  spirited  stmry  ride  tnio 
Philadelphia,  where  Howe  and  his  army  are  feasting  and  makint;  merry,  in  the  uniforms  of 
two  newly  arrived  Britishers  whom  they  have  captured.  The  partisan  leader,  Wildfoot,  and 
his  extraordinary  exploits,  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  the  terrible  heat  was  almost 
as  d^idly  as  the  bullets,  fill  the  story  with  dramatic  incidents. 

Si»t      >     ;  Pejgttf  atfiut  300;  BuuSngf  detk  ieceraUdi  Prkt^  f  1.50. 

A  WOMAN  OF  YESTERDAY  By  Caroline  A.  Mason 

A  novel  —  of  strenuous  but  broadening  religious  life  —  by  the  author  of  "A  Minister  of  the 
World."  The  heroine's  early  years  were  dominated  by  the  strongest  forces  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy, which  developed  in  her  a  great  strenp^th  of  character  and  force  of  will  ;  and  a  most 
attractive  personality  she  is.  The  essentially  religious  basis  ot  American  character  has  never 
been  told  in  fiction  with  greater  clearness  or  keener  human  interest. 

Sise^  Pago,  akmti  500;  Biitdii^t  doth ;  Prke^  St  .Jo. 

LORD  JLM  By  Joseph  Conrad 

**  Lord  Jim  '  (which  grew  in  the  writing  from  a  short  story  to  a  full-fledged  novel)  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  seaman  who  has  always  dreamed  of  the  day  when  a  great  emergency  shall 

arise  and  he  shall  meet  it  face  to  face  :  suddenly  this  crncial  moment  does  COme ;  and  its 
effect  upon  htm  is  [)ortra\t.d  in  a  mn<;t  umisual  and  striking  fashion. 

Sizt.  5  !^  X  ;<  \  ,  /'ages,  aknit  jxi ;  Himiing,  cloth  ;  J'rutf  I1.50. 

DR.  DUMANY'S  WIFE  By  Maurus  Jokai 

This  unusual  un\fl  is  dramatic  and  picturesque,  like  all  the  author's  .stories,  dealing  with  a 
marriaj^e  under  a  niisai)prehcn.sion  which  is  not  dispelled  till  years  afterward. 
Si7f,  s  X  7  4  ;  J'ai;es,  about  350;  Bindiugt  cloth;  I'rue,  $1-25. 

SISTER  CARRIE  By  Theodore  Dreiser 

The  author  has  written  a  story  of  rcali'^m,  powerful  and  of  interest.    He  describes  a  Ufc 

whieti  is  not  pleasant,  but  the  force  ot  his  wnrk  is  unquestioned. 

Stae,  5  x8,'4  \  /'u^^a,  aix'nt  ^oo  ;  liimlint^.  cloth  ;  /  rue,  $1.50. 
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THE  WORLDLINGS  By  Leonard  Merrick 

A  story  by  the  author  of  "  The  Actor-Manager,"  of  powerful  interest,  dramatic  scenes,  and 
skilful  psychology.  The  end  is  happy,  but  wholly  unexpected,  the  complication  of  the  plot 
beini^  solved  in  a  manner  at  once  natural,  powerful,  and  convincing. 

Jn»/,  5^  X  8>|<  ;  BindiMgj  ehlki  Pt^s^  246;  /V«v,  I1.50. 

CUNNING   MURRELL  By  Arthur  Morrison 

Mr.  Morrison  (author  of  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  "A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  etc.)  here  for- 
sakes the  London  slums  for  the  little  village  of  Hadleigh  forty  years  ago.    Near  as  this  now 

is  to  London,  it  was  country  in  the  middle  of  the  century  —  where  people  were  still  apt  tO  be 
"  swutii  "  for  witchcraft,  and  smuggling  French  brandy  was  the  most  lucrative  business. 

THE  BLACK  TORTOISE  By  Frederic  Villcr 

This  is  a  most  interesting  tale  of  a  stolen  diamond,  the  mystery  of  which  remains  a  baffling 
one  up  to  the  very  end.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  the  former  editor  of  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can literary  journal  to  be  one  of  the  best  detective  stories  he  ever  read. 

Sittt  syiTL^%\  Pqgest  oAmt/  300;  Binding,  ckth ;  Mee,  f  1.50. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ARCADY  By  Arthur  Henry 

A  delicate  romance  which  begins  with  two  children  on  a  little  river  island,  and  ends  with  a 
delightful  love  scene  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  —  now  surrounded  by  the  great  city,  but 
having  lost  none  of  its  fascination. 

Sigi,      a  8X  f  <iAMir  300 ;  Bindtngt  dttk ;  Fritt^  f  1 .50. 


POETRY  AND  ESSAYS 

OLD  SONGS  FOR  YOUNG  AMKRTCA 

C/atlicrcd  and  Decorated  by  B.  Ostertag 

Music  anangi:d  by  Clarence  Forsyth 

This  is  a  fascinating  volume,  containing  the  children's  folk-lore  songs  (with  the  original 
airs)  which  are  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  but  which  we  believe  have  never 

before  been  gathered  together  into  book  form.  Here  are  the  songs  one  has  always  known 
but  never  could  find  in  print.  The  orip^inal  airs  have  been  carefully  taken  down  and  harmon- 
ized by  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  arrangement  bcnig  such  that  though  the  children  themselves  can 
play  tnem,  the  harmonies  are  quite  complete  and  satisfying. 

10  X  12 ;  40  ptaUst        e^ori  Aftaie  a$$d  words ;  Bindmgy  trawn  kJUMt  stamped  in  gMs  Priu,  Sa.jo. 

ITiL  LAWYER'S  ALCOV^E  Edited  by  Ina  Russelle  Warren 

Introduction  by  Hon.  Chaunccy  M.  Dcptw 

From  the  whttic  field  of  Engli'^h  poctrv  have  been  selected  over  a  hundred  ot  the  hot 
poems  by  lawyers,  for  lawyers,  and  aboiu  lawyers,  and  several  very  good  new  copyrighted 
poems  are  also  included.    Site^  6>i  x  to;  4 piMtgravM'es ;  CMA ;  Pricey  $2.50;  FmU  Mcreccoy  $5.00. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  WINDOW  Edited  by  Ina  Russelle  Warren 

An  anthology  of  poems  for  the  doctor,  similar  in  contents  and  .style  to  the  above,  which 
has  already  won  wide  popularity.    4, phtHof^ravures ,  Cloth ;  Frice^  $2.50,  Full  Morocco,  $5.00, 
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SONGS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH  By  Houiird  Weeden 

The  success  of  Miss  VVccdcn's  "Bandanna  Ballads"  augurs  well  for  this  new  volume, 
which  contams  twenty>four  poems  and  as  many  drawings  of  the  **old  time*'  Southern  negro, 
whom  no  one  has  ever  depicted  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  author. 

Sistf  6}^  X  8)4  i  o^W  120;  JU$tsiratia$u,  24;  Binding,  gr^  doth,  dtcoraUdi  Prict,  $1.50  mT. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE,  and  Other  Poems     By  Edwin  Markham 

UtmtmUd  fy  Howard  Pyle 

Mr.  Pyle's  artistic  strenc;th  and  conscientiousness  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment, 
and  he  has  found  in  Mr.  Markham's  much-di«riiss<-d  poems  themes  admirably  suited  to  his 
serious  and  dignified  drawings,    nimiuig,  doth;  aoom  40  tiiustratioiu i  Prietf  $2.00  net. 

OUR  LAND  AND  LAND  POLICY  By  Henry  George 

The  titular  essay  of  this  volume  of  miscellanies  contains  the  original  idea  of  Mr.  George's 
*' Progress  and  Poverty."  The  remaining  essays  and  speeches  are  selected  from  his 
voliiminotts  shorter  wiinnga  as  specially  powerful,  characteristic,  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  ti.  social  and  political  economy.  Siat,  6x^}i\  Piagts,  400 1  Buuttmg,  datk ;  /Mrr,  Sa-sa 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 
THE  WILD  ANIMAL  PLAY  By  Ernest  Seton-Thompson 

This  charming  little  drama  is  rather  an  "apotheosis  of  Molly  Cottontail, "  bringing  in  the 
Mustang,  Rcdruff.  Lobo,  the  foxes,  and  all  the  other  "critters"  who  have  become  our  per- 
sonal friends  through  the  author's  books  and  lectures. 

Sise,  5  X       ;  Pages,  about  135  ;  lUust  rat  inns  and  music ;  Binding,  ckthi  Price,  50  cenis, 

UNDER  THE  GREAT  BEAR  By  Kirk  Munroc 

A  story  of  adventure  in  Labrador  and  the  Arctic  Sea 

Mr.  Munroe  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  writer  of  books  of  adventure  for  boys  now 
living  in  the  United  States.  This  talc  is  laid  in  a  comparatively  unknown  portion  ot  our  own 
continent,  but  the  wonderful  aurora  boreaKs  effects,  the  dangers  from  icebergs,  and  the 
charm  and  perils  of  Winter  in  thi.s  Frozen  l  and  are  drawn  from  the  author's  own  observa* 
lions  there.    Ht^e^  5^7^;  Bindingy  cloth  decorated;  illustrated  by  Howard  Gilts i  Price,  ((.35. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TOM-BOY     By  Jeannette  L.  Gilder 

A  new  book  for  <^\v\s,  recounting  the  experiences  of  that  well-defined  genus,  indicated  by 
the  title,  which  in  the  opinion  of  parents  conducts  itself  "as  a  well-conditioned  j;irl  should 
not."  This  particular  "Tom-boy"  had  many  adventures  which  make  most  interesting  read- 
ing for  young  folks.    Sist,  ixy%\  BiiuliHg,  elotk;  JUustrated fy  Fhrtiuo  Scowl Shimn ;  Priee,  $1.3$. 

BOYS'  BOOK  OF  EXPLOR.ATIONS  By  Tudor  Jenks 

These  are  stories  of  the  heroes  of  travel  and  discovery,  chiefly  during  our  own  time,  in  all 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  1  he  volume  will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  in  gen- 
eral a  companion  to  the  successful  "  Boys'  Book  of  Inventions." 

Siu,  5jl<  X  8V ;  Paget,  stout  300;  IBustratedt  Binding,  doth  dewatodi  Priet,  %2joo. 

THE  LITTLE  lUIiLE  By  J.  W.  Mackail 

Every  one  has  experienced  the  difficulty  which  confronts  a  parent  or  teacher  when  it  comes 
to  plaang  the  Old  Testament  chronicles  in  the  hands  of  a  child^or  even  of  raading  selected 

portions  aloud;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  br>ok  will  supply  the  evident  need  fOT  adaptation 
in  this  matter,    ^i^e,  5x7^;  Pages,  about  350 ;  Binding,  cloth  {  I'rice,  %\jso. 
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A  WINTER  CRUISE  TO  THE  ORIENT 


ACRUISIC  through  the  Mediterranean 
for  an  American  is  much  like  a  pil- 
grimage to  his  home-land,  for  it  takes 
him  to  Athens  where  his  art  was  bt)rn,  to 
Rome  which  gave  him  law,  and  to  Jerusalem 
the  birthplace  of  his  religion.  The  western 
world  had  its  beginnings  by  the  blue  waters 
stretching  from  Gibraltar  to  Jaffa,  and  to  sail 
over  them  brings  to  one  a  strong  feeling  of 
kinship  with  the  past.    It  gives  a  glimpse, 


and  Syracuse  and  the  cities  of  Phoinicia, 
the  mighty  trade  which  passes  out  and  in  by 
Sandy  Hook  seems  but  the  culmination  of  a 
system  of  interchange  that  had  its  beginning 
many  centuries  ago.  This  long  sweep  of  the 
ages  is  one  of  the  unfailing  fascinations  of 
this  cruise  to  the  Orient,  and  it  is  made 
strangely  impressive  by  being  so  palpably 
real. 

The  cruise  for  this  year  will  be  for  sixty- 


from  this  noon-time  century,  of  civilization's 
far-off  dawn.  And  that  is  a  glimpse  which 
it  is  in  every  way  worth  while  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  have.  It  lifts  him  quite  out  of  the 
rush  and  strife  of  his  modern  environment  by 
placing  him  in  contact  with  old  places  and 
ancient  times.  If  one  is  from  San  Francisco, 
the  .sight  of  the  Golden  Horn,  which  has 
harbored  the  sails  of  liyzantium,  somehow 
gives  to  his  fondness  for  his  own  Golden 
Gate  a  deep  feeling  of  the  oldness  of  the  sea; 
and  to  the  New  Yorker  who  sails  over  the 
waters  that  bore  the  commerce  of  Carthage 


seven  days.  It  will  begin  on  January  31, 
iQOi,  with  the  sailing  of  the  ^l//^i;>ts/c  I'ictorut 
of  the  Hamburg- American  line,  from  New 
York,  and  will  end  April  8,  the  date  of  reach- 
ing New  York  on  the  return.  Many  of  the 
places  visite<l  on  the  itinerary,  which  covers 
nearly  1 3.000  miles,  were  described  in  an  arti- 
cle in  last  month's  llatfcrs.  The  first  stop 
is  at  Funchal,  the  lovely  capital  of  Madeira, 
and  thence  the  vessel  proceeds  to  Gibraltar, 
entering  the  .straits  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  where 
Nelson  met  his  death  in  the  greatest  sea- 
fight  of  the  ages.    After  a  stop  at  Gibraltar, 
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which  enables  one  to  visit  the  fortress  and 
to  see  the  matchless  pan«)rama  spread  out 
from  the 
height  of 
El  Hacho, 
the  cruise  is 
contin  ucd 
almost  due 
i-  a  s  t  to 
Algiers. 
This  inter- 
esting city 
of  north- 
ern Africa, 
with  its 
minglingof 
Moor,  Her- 
ber,  Turk, 
with  just 
a  touch  of 
white  here 
itnd  there 
given  by 
the  French, 
makes  a 
picturesque 
stopping- 
place  for 
the  tourist. 


the  Riviera  may  be  vis- 
ited. The  Aiis^iisfc  I  ictoria 
next  takes  a  southeasterly 
course  to  Sicily,  where  a 
stop  is  made  at  Syracuse, 
once  the  emporium  of  the 
world  with  a  half  million 
people,  but  now  having  a 
population  of  scarcely  a 
score  »>f  thousands.  The 
city  is  rich  in  memorials 
and  traditions  of  the  early 
Hellenic  times.  The  Ear 
of  Dionysius  can  still  hear 
in  a  marvellous  way,  and 
some  of  the  catacombs  re- 
main. The  Greek  theatre, 
dating  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  is  in  a  condition 
of  crumbling  glory,  and 
there  are  some  remnants 
of  the  Olvmpian  Zeus,  which  was  built  in 
the  earliest  Syracusan  period.     These  an- 


I  III-  lomU  i»f  iIm-  ManM-liikes  arr  nwt  o(  the  many  pKluresqiic  pl.iccs  of  intert^t  to  be  seen  at  Cairo. 


From  .Algiers  the  .»;ea  is  crossed  to  pictu- 
rcs(|ue  Genoa  and  to  X'illefranche.  from  where 
Monte  Carl«»  and  the  other  famous  resorts  of 


cient  walls  make  the  modern  ramparts  ot 
Malta,  the  next  place  to  be  visited,  seem  all 
the  more  formidable. 
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From  Malta  the  ship  proceeds  to  Mfjypt, 
hoary  and  mysterious  cradle  of  the  race. 
In  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  the  life  of  this 
strange  land  of  the  Nile  unfolds  in  endless 
variety.     The  street  scenes  in  j)artitular, 


at  the  ea.stern  end  of  the  sea.  As  the  ship  ap- 
proaches this  ancient  shore,  the  first  glimpse  of 
I'alestine  is  of  the  blue  hills  of  Judea.  From 
Jaffa.  Jerusalem  is  reached  by  rail  in  a  few 
hours.    The  holy  city  at  first  sight  appears 


presenting  as  they  do  all  phases  of  the  oriental  in  a  sad  state  of  decay,  but  the  many  places 
world,  will  afford  a  great 
fund  of  amusement  and 
delight  for  visitors  from 
the  West.  Here  a  juggler 
gathers  about  him  a  motley 
group;  a  tierce  Numidian 
jostles  a  Greek  from  ICph- 
esus :  and  the  fez  of  the 
Turk  nods  near  the  turban 
of  some  desert  sheik.  The 
relics  of  the  past  are  quite 
as  interesting  as  these 
Orientals  of  the  present. 
In  Ale.vandria  is  Pompey's 
Pillar,  and  in  Cairo  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  many  mosques  in  all 
stages  of  preservation; 
and  near  by  is  Gizeh  with 
its  great  pyramids,  and  the 
Sphin.x,  and  the  site  of 
ancient  Memphis,  with  the 
colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II.  The  time 
allotted  to  Ale.xandria  and  Cairo  is  suf- 
ficient to  visit  all  the  places  of  greatest 
interest. 

Leaving  Kgypt,  the  next  call  is  at  Jaffa,    of  1  laram-esh-Sheriff,  occupying  a  spot  which 

has  been  consecrated  to 
divine  worship  since  the 
time  of  Abraham  ;  this  was 
also  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Near  by  is  the 
Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews, 
where  they  gather  every 
Friday  to  lament  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem.  This 
strong  feeling  of  religious 
devotion  to  their  country 
takes  on  a  new  significance 
frnm  the  ra|)id  growth  of 
the  Zionist  movement,  lf)ok- 
ing  to  the  restoration  of 
Palestine  to  I.sracl.  The 
tourist  may  visit  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  the  Via 
Doloro.sa,  (iolgotha,  the 
Citadel,  or  Citv  of  David, 


A  modern  trolly  line  now  makes  it  an  c.isier  iilthuugh  .1  less  roniiintic  juumcy  uul  to  the 

ancicnl  I'^ramid^  u(  Gucli. 

of  sacred  interest  help  one  to  reconstruct  in 
imagination  the  Jeru.salem  of  the  prophets. 
On  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  always  one  of 
the  first  places  to  be  visited,  is  the  sanctuary 


are  frw  natural  objects  which  have  been  phoiotjritplinl  iiion*  limes  thiin  <M<I  Vrsuvius, 
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and  the  different  monasteries  and  churches. 
But  a  walk  about  Jerusalem  is  even  m«jre 
interesting  than  the  city  itself.  It  will  take 
one  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  king.s  and  of  the  judges,  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  and  Job's  Well,  and  also  the  Valley 
of  Kidron,  with  the  tombs  of  Absalom  and 
Jehoshaphat.  liut  six  miles  from  Jerusalem, 


of  independent  travelling  in  the  Orient.  The 
Hamburg-American  line  has  made  the  clos- 
est study  of  the  comfort  and  the  wishes  of 
intelligent  tourists,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  secured  in  ten  years'  experience 
evcrv  detail  of  the  cruise  has  been  worked 
out. 

Leaving  Jaffa,  the  homeward  voyage  is 
The  first   stop  is   at  Smyrna,  re- 


begun 


The  harbor  of  Malta  is  onv  of  lite  most  attractive  of  any  on  the  Modilcrranran,  and  the  city  itself  is  full  of 

ancient  and  modern  interest. 


to  the  southwest,  is  the  birthplace  of  Christ, 
the  little  town  of  Hethlehem,  with  its  holy 
memories.  Kighteen  miles  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  is  Jericho,  and  seven  miles  farther 
on  is  the  Jordan.  All  these  i)laces  can  be 
visited  during  the  .steamer's  stay  at  Jaffa, 
which  has  been  extended  to  five  days.  One 
of  the  routes  into  Palestine  from  Jaffa  is  by 
way  of  Hethany,  the  home  of  Marv  and  Mar- 
tha, and  thence  to  Jerusalem  by  the  road  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  On  this  route  the  trav- 
eller passes  Elisha's  Fountain,  the  \'alley  of 
Achor,  and  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  these  many 
sacred  places  is  one  of  the  inspiring  delights 
of  this  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Holv  Land  .seems  to  most  of  us  a  celestial 
country,  not  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  but 
this  cruise  brings  it  from  illusion  to  reality. 

In  all  the  journeyings  in  these  far-away 
places  one  can  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
pleasure  of  sight-seeing  and  to  alluring  niedi- 
tatiim  on  the  mighty  jiast.  without  so  much  as 
a  thought  of  sailing  schedules,  customs  offi- 
cials, and  the  innumerable  petty  annoyances 


nowned  both  in  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern world.  Thence  the  Aiiju^tislt  I'iitoria 
.steams  on  through  the  Hellespont  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  its  mo.sques  and  its  bazaars. 
The  stav  here  has  been  so  arranjred  as  to 
iiu  hide  Friday,  the  Turks'  .Sunday,  when  the 
Sultan  with  his  pompcnis  bodyguard  betakes 
himself  to  his  magnificent  mosc|ue  to  worship, 
a  stirring  sight  f<»r  the  Occidental  to  witness. 
Then  west  again,  across  the  old  ^Fgean  sea 
to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Messina,  Naples, 
Genoa,  and  home.  In  an  article  to  be  pub- 
lished in  McClun' s  Mni^n^iitr  for  December, 
these  interesting  cities  will  be  described. 

The  cost  of  passage  for  the  sixty-seven 
days'  cruise  varies  frcmi  S450  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  stateroom  oc- 
cupied. The  Hamburg-American  line,  37 
liroadway,  New  York,  and  159  Rantlolph 
St.,  Chicago,  or  any  of  its  agents,  will  .send 
a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  describing; 
the  cruise  in  detail,  to  any  one  requesting  a 
copy.  Bookings  have  now  begun,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  make  an  early  applicatitm  to 
have  the  ch<»ice  of  good  accommodation. 
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World's  Work  and  Collier's  Weekly   6.7s 

World's  Work  and  Atlantic  Monthly   6.uo 

Rwrlgw  0/  Revlewi  tubscrlptloatt  mamt  mlwrnyn 


7.30  for 
7.50  for 
7.50  for 
8.50  for 


4.as 

4.  so 
4-75 
4-78 
S'OO 
3.00 
3.33 

5.  as 


$4,90 

$4.10 
$3.25 

World's  Work  and  Forum  Ss-'S 

World's  Work  and  New  England  MaKailne   g.as 

World's  Work  and  Scientific  American   5.J5 

Review  of  Reviews  'newi.  Success,  McLlure's  and  Cos- 
mopolitan   j.oe 

Re\lew  of  i^cvlews  <n«wi.  Success  and  McClure's          a. 75 

Review  ol  Reviews  (newi.  Success  and  Cosmopolitan   1.30 

McClure's,  Cosmopolitan  and  Success   J. 35 

Pearson's,  Succei«s,  Review  of  Reviews  inew>,  McClurc's 

and  Cosmopolllan   3.7S 

Pearson's,  Success,  Review  of   Reviews  (newt  and 

McClure's   j.oo 

Pearson's,  SucccM,  Review  of  Review*  (newt  and  Coa- 

mopolitan   a.78 

Pearson's,  Success  and  Review  of  Reviews  inewi   a. 30 

Pearson's,  Success,  McClure's  and  Cosmopolitan   j.oo 

Pearson's,  McClurc's  and  Success    a.as 

Pearson's,  Cosmopolitan  and  Success   a.oo 

Pearson's  and  Success   i.50 

McClure's  and  Success   1.75 

Cosmopolitan  and  Success   l.fO 

Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  and  Pearson's   1.75 

Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  McClure's  and  .Munsey's  .  .  .  3.69 
Ijeslle's  Popular  .Monthlj  ,  Munsey 's  and  Pearson's...  a. so 
Leslie's  Popular  .Monthly,  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson's  a. 33 
Leslie's  Popular  .Monthly,  Success.  .McClure's,  Review 

of  Review.^  incw>  and  Cosmopolitan   3.80 

Leslie's   Popular  Montlily.  Review  of  Reviews  (newi. 

Success,  McClure's  and  Pearson's    3. 80 

Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  Review  of  Reviews  (newt. 

Success,  Cosmopolitan  and  Pearson's   3*55 

b*  aew.    All  others  may  be  reacwalt  or  new. 


If  yoli  wish  to  subscribe  to  ILirpt-r's  Monthly  a<itl  Si.";  iluriii^;  Novcmlicr.  l»ccoml)fr  1st,  add  $3.35. 

For  Ilaqwr's  Weekly  or  I5a^:ir  add  $3.35  to  above  coml)inalions. 


In  place  of  LESLIE'S  la  aay  combloatloo,  DELINEATOR  may  be  substituted,  price  remainioK  as  quoted. 

To  accommodate  our  customers  who  wish  to  roalce  only  one  can  and  forcii.'n  at  low  rales  mailed  (rrc.    All  pcrindica'S  iiiailc<* 

remittance  we  will  accept  any  combination  at  same  prices  ulterc-d  direct  Irom  publishers  to  sultscriticrs  and  every  |>eriodica1  m^y  t(o 

by  other  suhscription  auencirs  or  publishers.  to  a  diflrrent  address  if  desired. 

Our     paKc  c.itali>i;ue  with  list  ot  a.so .  peri-xlicals.  both  .%mcri 

Address  all  orders  to  VV.  H.  MOORE'S  CLUB  AGENCY.  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 
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^SHAVING 
)  SOAP 


"No,  thank  you!     I  want  WILLIAMS' 


Shaving  Soap.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  isn't  anything  else 
'just  as  good.'  I  have  used  Williams'  Soap  all  my  life  and 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  O,  yes ;  I've  tried  the  other 
kinds,  but  they  were  all  failures  —  lather  dried  quickly,  my 
face  smarted,  they  made  shaving  a  nightmare !  Give  me 
Williams'  Soap,  please,  that's  good  enough  for  me." 

y.  M'lIuN  —  I"-"!'!  .i<tc|ii  .1  xiitniiKil):  fi.r  Willuin-.'  Sliavirii!  ><m|>  mi  whi.h  llic  il<::ilt'r  iii.ikr«  a  liitle  mr<tc 
(■(•itii  ViMi  ulU  iKii  iHily  cri  4ik  tHfrrtjr  VKAp,  but  prutulily  4l«>  a  imiii.'tr  ..iXr.  Hf  y.iii  kcc  i(  yuu 
LaiiiiMrc  it  wiili  Willuni*'  >.>.i|> 

Wtllums*  Soaps  sold  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Wit. I. JAMS'  SHAVINO  STICK.  25c  LUXURY  SHAVING  TAHI  KT.  ?5v 

GI-NUINK   YANKKK  SHAVING  SOAP.  10c.  SWISS  VIOLKT  SHAVING  CktAM,  SQc 

WILLIAMS"  SHAVING   SOAI"    Harbrrs'  .  g  mnn.!  .  Ars,  i  II.  .  40c      lv.  ,  n.    .    .  '  i    I    ,  . 

r"""         THI:  J.  B.  WiLLIA.MS  CO.,  Oiastcmbiirv,  Conn. 
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"FlUA.y  KQt  lPfF.n 
FOR  CALIFORNIA  SICkVICE" 

-THE- 

Great  Rock  Island  Route 

offers  cxt  c-ptional  a<tvantag>?s  to 
I'aeific  Cua5t  'I'ouriiU 

The  Best  Personally  G^nducted  Tourist 
Excursions 


2  Routes 


The  Scenic 
Till'  Suullicm 


To 


I. OS  Angeles 
Sjn  Francisco 


2 Excursions 
A  Week 


Ijiiesi   Improved  Tourisi  Cars  on  Fust  Trains  —  Lowcm  Kale 
Tickets  available  for  piissage.    Write  for  itinerary  and 
map  and  "  The  I'ourist's  Dictionary,"  »ent  Iree. 


First-Qass  Through  Sleeper  Daily 

BETWEEN 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco 

Carricil  on   l.unitrd  Trains  of  the  Rock   Island,  I).  .V  R.  Ci., 
k.  ti.  W.,  Sou.  Pac.  Uininu  Car  Srrvice  ihioiiKh.  Huflet 
Ijbraty  Cars.     Uitetl  connection  to  and  from 
Los  Angeles.    I  his  car  crosses  the  liiag- 
niliccnt  icencry  ol  the 

Rockies  and  Sierra  Nevada  by  Daylight 

IN  BOTH  DIRECTIONS 

We  wiil   gla<lly  senil    M)U   "i  liu.it;.!    to   C.illfnrnia,"   nn  anno- 
tated Itinerary  ijescrilunt;  ili>-  iiin  of  tins 
tliioiigli  car.     Wiitc  for  it. 

JUIIN  SKUASriAN,  G.  I'.  .V,  CHICAGO. 
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THEWORLDS 


BUSINESS 


is  transacted  with  ease  and  despatch  through  the  universal 

use  of  the 

P^emington  Typewriter 

The  Speed,  Strength  and  Reh'ability  of  the  Remington,  and  Its 
capacity  for  years  of  heavy  work,  make  it  the  STANDARD 
writing  machine  in  every  department  of  commercial  life. 

VYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  ft  BENEDICT.  327  Bro«d»«y.  New  York 


'  One  of  the  wonders  of  America." 


THE  GRAND  CANON 
of  the  Colorado 


can  be  reached  easily  and  quickly  by  the  mag- 
nificently equipped  trains  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  immediate  connections.  Get  full  in- 
formation from  otir  axents.  or  send  a  .stamp  to 
Georjjc  H.  Daniels,  (icniral  I';issL'n«;er  .Ai^ent, 
(<rand  Central  St.ition,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of 

**  Anrcrica's  Winter  Resorts.'* 


i 


"Lovely" 

is  the  way  a 
bride  would 
express  her 
approval  of 
the  splendid 
service 
on  the 


/  Big  Four 
Route 

^        And  ConnectinK  Lines,  the 

'  new  york  central, 
Lake  Shore, 

Boston  &  Albany, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Thriogh  Cars  all  Points  fisl  »U  Wrst. 

«  r.  tiK I'fS.  JL  a  r.  ••4T  a.,  Cturmaaa 
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800 

MILES  of 


Between  G&lB.tBL.  Mor\t.,  where 
psLSsengers  first  see  the  Rocky 
Mountains:  &.nd  Seattle.  Wash., 
where  they  reach  the  tide  waters 
of  the  Pa.cific  Ocean. ^«v>A  sen.  of 
mountains  —  snowy  peeLks — cool, 
green  voLlIeys  —  weird,  ba.sa.ltic 
rock  formations  —  foaming  tor- 
rents—dashing water  falls 


Information  from  agents  of  the 


Great 

NortKern 

Railway 


^V^Send  alx  cents  irt  stamps 
for  "Across  AmerlcA 
tKo  finest  rallwAy  book 
p\ibiUt\«d 


or  from 

F.  I.  WHITNEY.  General  PeLSsenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
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In  the  Far  South 

The  average  American  has  been  greatly  interested  for  many 
years  in  the  material  development  of  our  Southern  States,  and 
in  the  fast  growing  movement  to  them  each  winter  in  search  of 
health  and  pleasure. 

And  now  we  also  have  tlie  Islands  of  the  Sea  I 

The  Queen  <S  Crescent 

Route  and  its  connecting  lines,  constitute  the  shortest  route  to 
the  far  South-east,  and  the  train  service  is  admirably  modem 
and  well  equipiped.  Direct  Steamer  connections  at  Port  Tampa 
and  Miami  for  Cuba. 

The  Cincinnati  Si  Florldn  Limltr^l  rtnin  throuRh  nolM  from  Clnolnnnll dully,  Vortlbnlcd,  Iran  lighted, 
Ktoam  hcattHt,  driiwii  by  powerful  lofWHotive:!  over  heavy  («li-i-I,  rock  biUIaiit4.-d  track. 

rullman  lirawui);  Itoom  t<Ui-(M.TK  to  ChattanooKa,  Atliu>ta,  JackxoiivlMi',  (unir  '.U  hmirt  Cincinnati 
to  JiR'ki<ouvll|p),  KnnxTillc,  A»heviUe,  Snvannah,  Port  Tnmpii,  Miami,  Mobili>Bnd  New  Orleans  daily. 

I'arlor.  <  iliwr^'ation  and  Calt  ears  on  the  dayllKht  trlj>  from  Clni'iiinatl. 

Kri'e  Kf<']ininK  chair  Carit  on  iilght  iruinii  from  Cincinnati.  Thrt.>UKli  PuUidmi*  also  trom  Louisville 
(via  Huulberu  Uy.  to  Lexington. ) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets. 

Tickets  via  all  linen  North  and  We^t  art>  on  ialc,  reading  over  the  Qrntx  &  Crmcint  Ronii  and 
conncclinK  line*,  to  nil  pulnte  Houth.  A  word  to  the  uuderslKned  will  brluif  you  a  line  oi  iluacrlp- 
tivc  iMXiks  and  pamphU-ls. 

W.  4.  MUMPMV,  Oia-L  MAMaaca.  ciNCiHNari.  Mr.  c.  niNCanaoN,  qim-i.  rksa-aa  aar. 
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THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD 

Meet  upon  this  Page 

THE  NEW  in  THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  which  "covers  everything  of  contemporaneous 
interest"  in  the  New  World's  activity  and  achievement,  and  THE  OLD  in 


M  LIVING  AGE 


A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  OF  FOREIGN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

which  for  nearly  threescore  years  has  supplied  American  readers  with  all  that  is  essential  of 
the  Old  World's  life  ami  i)rogress. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  INTELLECTS 

are  reproduced  in  its  pages. 

The  publishers  of  THE  LIVING  AC»E  take  special  pleasure  in  announcing  Three  At- 
tractive Serials.  Heinrich  Seidel's  story,  Thk  Treasukk,  translated  for  Thk  Livim;  A<;k  by 
Dr.  Haskct  Derby,  was  begun  in  the  number  for  October  6.  It  will  be  followed  by  A  Parisian 
Household,  a  clever  story  of  Parisian  high  life  by  Paul  Bourget,  translated  for  Thk  Living  .Aok 
by  Mary  D.  Frost ;  and  by  Edmondo  de  .Amicis  striking  autobiographical  sketches,  .Mkmories 
•)K  Mv  CHiLi)mK>u  AND  School-Davs,  translated  for  The  Living  Ac.f.  from  the  Nuova  .Xntologia. 
These  serials  are  copyrighted  by  The  Living  Agk  and  will  appear  only  in  this  magazine. 


Each  Weekly  Number  Contains  Sixty-Four  Pages, 

In  which  are  given,  witlmut  abridgment,  ihc  mi«t  interesting  and  important  contributions  to  the  periodical* 
of  Cireat  Itritain  ami  the  (.'ontincnt,  from  the  weighty  articles  in  the  cjuartcrlies  to  the  light  literary  and  vtcial 
essays  of  the  weekly  literary  and  political  journals.  Science,  politics,  bioeraphy,  art,  travel,  public  affairs, 
literary  criticism,  and  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  and  discussion  which  interest  intelligent  readers  are 
represented  in  its  ]>agcs. 

Each  Number  Contains 

A  .shiirt  Htiiry  and  an  instalment  of  a  serial  story;  and  translations  of  striking  articles  from  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  periodicals  are  made  expressly  for  the  niaguine  by  its  own  staK  of  translators. 

Once  a  Honth  a  Special  Supplement  Number 

rrescnts  readings  from  the  most  important  new  books,  editorial  notes  on  boolis  and  authors,  and  a  list  of 
lK>uks  of  the  month. 

In  Quantity  a.^  Well  as  Quality, 

rilK  l.l\'lNli  .\(iK  inviti-s  comparison  with  other  magazines,  being  in  this  regard  the  equal  of  any  two 
literary  monthly  pul>lications  in  the  country.    It  gives  its  readers  annually  al>OUt  3500  pages. 

rilK  LIvLs'ti  AdK  has  ministered  for  Over  fifty-six  years  to  the  wants  uf  a  large  class  of  alert  and 
cultivated  readers,  anil  is  to-day  jH-rhajw*  even  more  valuable  than  ever  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  alrr.ast  of  cur- 
rent thought  and  discussion. 

Published  weekly  at  $6.00  a  year,  postpaid.   Single  numbers  15  cents  each 


pI^PP  I  Until  the  edition  is  exhausted  there  will  be  sent,  on  request, 
PlyllirLf  •  the  numbers  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  containing  Heinrich 
Seidel's  story,  THE  TREASURE,  as  above,  to  each  New  Subscriber  for  xgoi. 


Address:    THE  LIVING  AGE  COMPANY,     -     -     P.  0.  Box  5206,  BOSTON 
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IVyfESSRS.  DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE 
'^^'^  Sc  CO.  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  they  have  just  published  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  por- 
trait of 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

BY 

SIR  PHIUP  BURNE-JONES 


This  painting  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  last  summer,  and  has 

been  accepted  as  ilic  mast  successful 
portrait  ever  painted  of  Mr.  Kipling. 


Size  13  X  16.     Handsomely  Mounted 
Price  Prepaid,  $5.00 
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Iron  and  Steel  Construction 


No  building  is  stronger  than  its 
framework.  For  many  years 
we  have  made  a  special  study 
of  stability^  as  engineers^  con- 
tractors, and  manufacturers  of 

Structural  and  Ornamental 

metal  work  for  buildings.  We 
make  designs  and  estimates  on 
all  classes  of  work.  If  you 
intend  buildings  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  write  to  us. 


Cooper  &  Wigand 

OFFICE:  SHOPS: 

550-360  West  3jd  St.,  Mew  Ygfk  $50-560  Weit  33d  St.,  New  York 

Afcmw  D  ami  Emmclt  St.,  Newwkt  N.J. 
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THIS  IS  THE  COAL 
THAT  MAKES  THE  STEAM 
WIfAT  TURNS  THE  WHEELS 
THAT  PULL  THE  TRAM 

ON  THE 


.ackawanna 

Railroad 


Hard  Coal  Means  Ks'd^u^^^ 

c,vAOHT  LINE  BETH'ef^ 

ISEWYORK    (NEW  YORK 

AND  ♦  AND 

BUFFALO  CHICAGO 


VIA  UUFKALO 


IhroueLh  »^  ^r^^  a'^'^  Parlor 
Palaee  5le6P'"^  -"Gars. 

'vDiriING  CAR  SERViCE  VllTHOUT  PEER 
POPULAR  PRICES. 


Inf or r'' 


429  Broadway.  NewYorK 
103  Adams  St.,  Chlcaf/-- 
26  Exchange  Pl.NawYcrK, 


B.D.  CAl-OWeLL    ^fT  T.  W.  UEE  . 
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The  Critic's  Serial  Story 


With  its  next  number,  November,  The  Critic  will  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  a  serial  story  hv  a  writer  new  to  American  readers,  but  who, 
once  introduced,  is  likely  to  remain  as  great  a  favorite  here  as  he  is 
in  his  own  country.    The  name  of  this  story  is  a  most  attractive  one : 

The  Forest  Schoolmaster 

THE  AUTHOR  IS 

Peter  Roseggcr 

and  the  authorized  translator  from  the  German  original  is  Frances 
£.  Skinner. 

While  the  story  of  The  Forest  Schoolmaster  deals  largely  with 
Nature,  it  is  a  study  of  Nature's  children  as  found  in  the  far-away 
forests  of  Germany.  It  is  believed  to  be  mainly  autobiographical ;  at 
any  rate,  the  author  has  lived  among  the  people  of  whom  he  writes 
and  knows  them  as  no  other  man  could.  The  story  is  original, 
powerful,  and  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  read  for 
something  more  than  mere  amusement. 

The  Critic's  readers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  good 
fortune  in  having  this  remarkable  novel  brought  to  their  attention, 
and  we  are  sure  that  its  development  will  be  eagerly  awaited  from 
month  to  month. 


'T^i         /^#»24-S/T  •  Illustrated  flonthly  Review  of  Literature,  Art,  and  Life 

1  Hv     WFlllC  •     Regular  Yearljr  Snbicripdra  Price,  $2.oo;  Per  Nomber,  ao  ceota. 


Onltn  rtethttd     mB  Jftmdtmltrt. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


(o  nrw  si;1  IS  fillers  ordering  dirttt  only  from  C,    I».  Piisam's  S  'Ns 


The  Bookman,  an  illustrated  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Life.  The  two 

IVi  \  rir        ....        $1.00  for 

The  Critic,  per  jc-^r      .       .         2.0O  j  J2,50 

*4.oo  j 


Hie  N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review, 
a  >K'eeii1y  Review  of  Books  aad  Ait, 

;  >  r  vr.ii  .  .  ,  ,  ^LOD 
The  Critic,  pt-r  year     .      .  2X» 

♦3.00 


The  two 

for 

$2.00 


PUast  bear  in  mind  that  THE  FOREST  SCHOOLMASTER  kegtns  in  the 
November  number,  and  if  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  you  should  become  one  at  once 


QP     PI  ITN  A  ^0\^        *     ^-  ^^^^  ^'^^^ 

.     f.     fKJ  I  i^/^ifi  ^  24  Bedford  St„  Strand.  LONDON 
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The  Best  Newspaper 


TJic  xVcvvspaper  Blue  Book  for  1900, 
issued  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Press 
Clipping  Bureau,  designates 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD 
as  the  best  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  Newspaper  Blue  Book,"  says 
The  New  York  Times,  "gives  a  list  of 
the  best  newspapers  printed  in  every  city 
and  town  ot  the  United  States,  based 
upon  the  amount  of  clippings  they  yield 
on  the  wide  diversity  of  topics  on  which 
patrons  of  a  clipping  agency  require  in- 
lormation. 

"  The  relative  merit  of  the  six  best 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  accord-  . 
ing  to  this  standard,  is  as  ioilows,  each 
in  the  order  named :  T6e  Chicago  Record^ 
New  York  Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Jour- 
nal." 

THE  CHICAGO  RECORD  is  frequently 

characterized  by  other  newspapers  as. 

The  Model  American  Newspaper 
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THE  HOME  STUDY  CIRCLE  LIBRARY 

THE  LIBRARY  THAT  TEACHES 


THE  HOME  STUDY  CIRCLE  LIBRARY  IN  HALF  LEATHER  BINDING 
Is  not  a  set  of  books  made  of  old  and  stale  material  worked  up  for  the  pit>fil  of  its  publisher*. 

It  is  the  result  of  year*  of  prcpnralion, — the  developmem  of  iin  iilca,—  and  rrpresents  the  brst  woric  that  has  ever  hfpn  done 
d  providing  a  liberal  education  in  oonvenieni  shape  for  the  im-n  and  womrn  who  h.ive  no  opportunity  to  go  to  a  unlvt- i>ilv. 
Th<?  coursf*  pivcn  in  tliis  I.ibrarv  arc  just  Such  as  art?  followed  in  thf  ti«-st  preparatory  schuols  and  colleges,  and  llu-  itiiliuc- 
tioA  is  Riven  l)v  the  vi  rv  men     :iu  io-<tav  stanil  at  the  hca<l  of  their  respfLtive  di  p.ii  tiiK  iii-,  iti  am  hi  st  vir.ivn situs. 

Ifunilri'ds  1)1  pi.ins  l.ave  iMcn  iltvised  to  send  ambitious  voiini;  inen  and  uomen  (o  milf^i-,  Imi  at  liest  sucli  plans  could  hcncfif 
but  few  oiiho  millions  who  need  and  iunK  for  a  lilH-ral  <-du<aiiun.    THK  HoMIC  STUDY  CIRCLE  LIHKARY  i";  tlu-  soiun  ..i 
of  the  problem,  for  It  brings  the  College  diiettlv  into  the  liome,  and  makes  it  pos&ible  for  the  busiest  or  the  puore&l  to  fohuw  a 
CttUCglale  c  ourse  without  the  expenditure  ol  one  tenth  the  tune  OT  mOQCjr  tittt  it  nequtml  tO  Mtend  B  OoU«ge  fsT  OOO  yeU*. 
'I'hc  price  oi  the  set  is  so  low  that  it  is  easy  to  buy. 


Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 


I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 


LIST 

The  WorM's  Qreat  Sdtirtlcts 

Up-to-Date  BusllMM 
Mathematics 

(Arithmetic.  Algebra,  Oeometry) 

Qovernments  of  the  World 
Literature 

Hums.  Scott,  Bjrraa) 

Literature 

DIckcn  v  TkacltMajr.  BNol) 
Literature 


Vol.  VI. 
Vol.  Vli. 


This  list  OUGHT  to  iatemt  yoo.  If  H  does,  dip 
jroa  furtiier  particnUin  which  will  excite  your  admiiation 


OF  TITLES 

American  Llteratare 

(Irvine.  Cooper,  Bryant,  BMfMO) 
American  Literature 

tPoe,  Hawthorne,  Holmes) 
American  Literature 

(Lonirfellow,  Whittler,  Lowell: 

French  Literature  of  Three  Centuries 
Studies  in  Ancient  History 
Popular  Studies  in  5cl«aoe 
The  WoffM*s  Qrest  nusldMe 
The  World's  Great  Artists 

out  thii  coupon  and  tend  It  to  tM  m  the  next  nail,  and  we  will  tend 
as  well  as  arouse  your  iotcrat 


Vol. 

VIIL 

Vol. 

IX. 

Vol. 

X. 

Vol. 

XL 

Vol. 

XIL 

Vol. 

XIII. 

Vol. 

XiV. 

Vol 

XV. 

Remember, 

this 

op- 

portunity  will 

not 

last 

indefinitely  t  am 

1  mm 

It  be 

accepted  at  ood 

».  If  at  an. 

W.  W.  lO  I  oo 


Date 


P/r.^^r  ,///  K  funhrpMrtitiilarsregarJiHg  THE  HOME  STUD) 
CIRCLE  LIBRAR}. 

Name    

Strtet.  

City  


The  Inquirer's  Home  Study  Circle  Library  Association,  pSlli^yllSllir 

Digitized  by  Google 
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:murray;8R 

LANMANS 

FLORIDA  WATER 

*'The  Universal 
Perfume 

FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, 
TOILET  AND  BATH 


A  sweet  refresher 
of  body  and  spirit. 
It  instils  renewed 
vigor  and  enhances 
the  joy   of  livinj;. 

A  SRAM).NA»Ln  AND  MOST 
Al»l>ROPKIAIE  UIIT.  I 


Attention  to  Details 


Insures  Comfort  in  your 
HOME  or  BUSINESSj*^ 


Stanley's  Ball  Bearing  Butts 


Are  the  Best  Things  made 
for  HANGING  DOORS 


Tbey  never  wear  down.     Never  creak.     Never  require  oiliag. 


ARTISTIC  BROCHURE  Ofi  APPUCATION 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  Dept.  S.  79  CHAHBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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iS  IT  NOT  WORTH   WHILE  I->»»'a"an»  Private  Library  Huildcrs.  and  RcaJini;  (  lubs  |..  l«:  in  c!.kc  nmch 

with  a  Book  House  that  sells  books  cheaper  than  any  other  Dook  l^siablislimeot  ? 

/5  ff  NOT  WORTH   WHILE       <^*''^''y  Book  Lt>vcr  and  Dook  Iluycr  to  become  a  member  of  a  Dook  Buyers' 

AsstMMalton,  that  was  or(;anite<!  (or  the  distinct  purpose  of  saving  its  members 

mooey,  and  that  can  buy  more  different  books  at  publishers'  rock  bottom  |>riccs  than  any  other  Bcx>k  Store  in  the  United  States  f 

IS  IT  NOT  WORTH  WHILE     ^''""R     ^"  A:.sociatiun  that  can  supply  you  and  save  you  money  on  all  cjaiacs 

of  books,  and  that  will  make  your 

BOOK  MONEY 

go  further  than  if  sent  to  any  other  eMablishment  in  the  country .' 

/5  IT  NOT  WORTH   VV/y/jL£  to  be  sure  that  you  are  aendinR  your  money  to  an  entirely  trustworthy  and  respon- 

aiblc  bouse — one  tiiat  is  known  everywhere  fur  its  just,  honorable  and  courtcuut 
treatment  of  its  members,  and  whose  slandini;  in  the  commercial  world  is  of  the  hiKhest? 

IS  IT  NOT  WORTH  WHILE     ^^'^  >'*^'*''  "^<:  "°  t^*^  Membership  Roll  of  Th«  Union  Library  Association 

with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  members,  in  every  State  and  city  in  the  Union,  and  in 
almost  every  pmmmcnt  country  on  the  k''*^^''''  Association  composed  of  Jud^ef.  Lawyers,  Bishops.  Ministers,  Professors, 
Teachers,  Physicians,  Banker*.  Manufacturers,  Uuiincsa  Men,  Farmers,  Mechanics.  Consuls.  Missionaries,  Officers  and  Men  r<f 
the  Army  ami  Navy    in  »hi>rt.  composM  of  Book  Lovers  and  Itook  Buyers  in  every  walk  of  life? 

IS  IT  NOT  WORTH   WHILE  '°         a<lvantaKe  of  our  present  liberal  offer  made  for  a  limited  time  to  intro- 
duce the  Association  more  fully  into  every  section  of  the  country?    Our  offer  is  a 
MEMBERSHIP  FREE  to  anyone  who  will  order  from  us  a  year's  subscription  to 

TmWORLdsWORK 

This  is  a  sample  co^y  and  speak*  for  itself.    To  be  more  explicit  our  offer  reads  thus] 

Krgiiliir  Price.     Mrmfaership  pee.        Bnlh  For 
THE  WORLD'5  WORK.  One  Year,  $3.00  $3.00  $3.00 

Sent  post-paid  anywhere  in  ilic  I'liited  Slittci.  Cjiiadanr  Mexico. 

After  }'<ju  have  sent  us  your  urdcr  for  the  World's  Work  and  secured  a  certificate  nf  merobcrthip  vnu  will  be  entitled  to  purchas- 
from  the  .Association  any  bucks  suld  in  the  trade  at  wholesale  pric-t,  lly  wholesale  we  mean  at  diacounls  averacing  frum  30  tu  60  per 
tent.,  depcndins  upon  the  book,  the  publisher,  and  the  rondition  of  the  p«rcl>a«e. 

CATALOGUES. 

The  Association  has  prepared  a  catalogue  of  3,000  of  the  best  books  in  the  Rnelinh  lanin»R«-  chosen  from  the  A.  L.  A. 
Model  Library  la  library  s.lccicd  by  a  committee  who  passed  on  the  sugifcstiuns  of  seventy  five  of  the  IcadinK  Librarians  and 
SpecuUisu  in  this  countryi.  from  the  Warner  Library,  and  by  Itook  Experts  from  other  authoritative  sources,  making  a  choice 
list  from  which  to  select  a  Library.  Noihinj;  but  Standard  Editions  are  included,  and  the  retail  price  of  each  volume  is  given. 
We  have  prepared  a  wholesale  dtucount  sliect  to  accimipany  this  catalogue,  which  conialn>  the  prominent  publishers  and  their 
addresses,  m  that  a  member  can  at  all  times  inform  himself  of  the  wholesale  prke  of  a  book  whether  in  our  catalogues  or  not. 

The  Association  some  years  ago  inaugurated  a  Scries  of  SPECIAL  SALES,  and  issues  several  Special  Sale  Catalogues  every 
year,  which  arc  sent  free  to  rormbers.  Special  Sale  List  No.  aj  has  recently  been  issued,  and  contains  hundreds  of  standard 
books  from  many  of  the  best  publishers  at  discounts  ranging  all  the  way  up  to  So  per  cent.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  '■ccn 
h'jw  important  it  is  that  you  sihould  become  a  member  immediately  in  order  that  you  ttuy  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Special  Sale.  Our  Holiday  Catalogue,  which  will  contain  all  of  the  leading  books,  of  alt  publislicrs,  suitable  for  Holiday  purposes 
will  be  reaily  November  .><:th  All  of  the  above  catalogues  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  tbose  who  apply  for  mem- 
bership  immediately.    'Mic  .A*w»ci.iiMn  alvidoesan  immrnHc  bmiiir*-^  in 

STATIONERY, 

and  furni»hrsall  kind*  of  writing  papers,  wedding  invitations,  and  other  engraved  work  nr  wholesale  rales,  our  prkcs  in  many 
cases  bcini;  only  ahiiut  onc-li.iil  tll<>^e  <.li.ii):<:<J  liy  rci.ul  >uiiii»crs.  Moreover,  order*  for  all  the  leading  PcrlodtcalS  arc  taken,  our 
prices  liciui;  in  all  rat«s  on  the  l>"Wr«l  wlmlrvilc  Uitin. 

l  lie  Association  n  not  an  experiment,  hai  iiii:  been  in  exi.lrnre  f .  r  over  fifteen  years.  'I  he  proprietor*  and  manager*  are  old 
nnd  e>(MTieiurd  piiM.«li<-r»  .iikI  k..  >^srl!rr^  I  mi  Led  liy  over  a  Quarter  Million  Dollars  Capital,  and  with  exceptional  tadllttcs  for 
buying,  ,  1  li  It  III!  A»v.i  ..ii  1.  -ri  -  lu  ,»  [v,^  !,,.|,  I,,  (iillv  t.v)  i  ui  iw  .i<rrrintiit  Willi  Us  meinl>er< ;  in  short,  to  sell  books  direct  to 
the  people  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  Book  Store  in  the  United  5tatcs.  Our  members  receive  prompt,  farelul  ami 
irti'lliKent  .iiiriitioii.  ami  our  eotalilishmrnt  is  one  uf  the  best  equipped  and  bu»ie*t  in  all  of  busy  Greater  New  York.  All  orders  must 
I*/"  .<ildr«-*<e  1  til 

THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  91  and  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

/'.  S  -\i'/wtlAit.in,//Hf  Iht  .lA'-v  r-c«-r  li>-f'i%t  /»•  .■/».ic/f',.i»,  ,t/.'  W,imi\  W.-hw  rr<i,ifr,  n-Ha  tt«H  in  tlirtr  crJrr  ht/ort 
J  a  ■:,t>y  tit,  -iltn  (■>.,»:■  ri  rr-.i,  ti-/.7  r  a  <-/rv  .1  Three- Year  (  I.',-  ,•/  Motif-,  I  ihif  inir<  ,i.f  r/  r\^r  rn'r  m/-  rc-ir. 
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The  Temple  Dickens 

Afitr  tw»  fears  of  preparatun  in  assoeiathn  with  Mturt,  J.  M,  Dent  Cff  6^.,  of  Laudm^  tbit  set  has 
nMu  been  cMtpkted^  maitJigy  uie  feel  ntre^  the  dmitiest  set     iMumes  ever  istned 

Limited  to  looo  NUMBERED  SETS,  but  sold  on  easy  payment  plan 


Mid :  **I  ceo^der  tbem  about  the  pvettieit 


of  book^makitig  I  luve  Men  for  lome  time.' 


•*The 

volumes 

have 

reached 

me.  They 

are  surely 

what 

they 

were 

advertised 
to  be  and 
1  am 

greatly 
pleased." 

of 

Plymouth^ 


THIS  IS  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  VOLUMES 


VynaV  rVC  \fllcr«  $i.oo  •  vofune,  or  $40.00 

payable  at  the  rate  of  $3  oo  a  month  (the  entire  set  delivered  at 
once  "on  approval").  Ail  we  ask  Is  that  >ou  examine  the 
books — yon  risk  nothiof. 


The  volumes  are  bound  in  limp  lambskin.    There  is  a  frontis- 
piece in  (  (jI ors  in  each  volume.   The  paper  is  thin  but  opaque. 
The  plates  are  new.    The  type  is  clear. 
Complete  in  forty  volumes,  as  follows:  — 

The  Pickwick  1'apkrs  .......    3  vols. 

^CEICHES  BV  BOZ  3  VOls. 

NiCHOUS  NiCKLEW  3  VOk. 

Oliver  Twrsr   a  vob. 

noM»!K\'  AMI  Son*   3  vols, 

Barnahy  Ruuut   2  vols. 

Old  CuMosmr  Shop   a  vols. 

Martin  CHazzLEwrr   3  vols. 

DaVIH  Dn-PERFIELD  3  VOlS. 

ChRISFMAS  fiOOKS  \ 

Christmas  Stories  ) 

Bleak  House   3  vols. 

Hard  Times   t  vol 

A  Taie  of  Two  CiTJFS     ......  I  vol. 

The  Uncommekcul  Iraveller  .   .   .   .  i  vol. 

Little  Doreit   3  vols. 

Master  HuuraREy's  Clock  |  ^ .  , 

2  vols. 

Great  Expectations  ] 

Our  Mutual  Frieni>  3  vols. 

Over  one-hair  of  the  thousand  sets  have  already  been  sold, 
and  the  rest  will  probably  go  very  rapidly,  as  we  are  now  able  to 
ikliver  the  entire  set  at  once,  the  last  three  volumes  having  just 
been  finished. 


*'  I  have 
fallen 
in  love 
with  the 
edition  of 
Diclcens 
which 
you  are 
printing, 
and  I 
shall 
have 
to  have 

\tr- 

H.  W.  MabiA, 
of 

''The 
Ouihokr 


"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  mc  in  the  cxaminatiuo  uf  these  handsome  l>ouk&." 

READERS  OP  **TnE  WORLD'S  WORK**  MAY  HAVB  THIS  PLEASURE, 
As  we  wQl  aeod  thcte  books  Cor  your  cxambislion  with  pkMure,  to  be  retonied  if  not  wuted. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY.  34  Union  Square  East.  New  York 
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CLYDE 


BOSTON,   PROVIDENCE  AND 

NEW  YORK.TO  CHARLESTON  and  JACKSONVILLE 

WITHOUT  CHANGE.  SAILING  FROM  PIER  45  NR.  NEW  YORK 
RAIL  CONNECTIONS  TO  ALL  SOUTHERN  RESORTS 


PRCSBHEY  At>^  ACCUCy  M.Y. 
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dcliKhtful  winter  tnur 
urountl  beautiful 


,*^i..V|^7^/^    "CIA  r,. 

ciMi;  and  ^ 


•  SAN  Jl  AN  •■ 

A  ilitci' »<  ilss' iiip  ill  the  1  lopl.  s  ^\   ^^fc  ^^^^      I'll-  siv  .iiicr>  h.ivc  ill  ihc  .-iiiinini- 

niJilr  »utl  evcty  i.oti>f>H  an<l  [wnnil.  mm  riciil- >iiic  )•'<  liti,  .irnl  tlic  I  Ill- 

tint:  tv<;r\-  <i|>t><itiinily  fi-r  seciiii;  and  ^  iinr  .iml  -rrMir  .iic  iil  llic  liia:)>c>t  <|,nx 

ciijiijiii^  llic  i.iic  t>t  Miily  'i(  tlic  IsUnd.  All  -i.ittn^.nii  .ne  «>ii  ilrtk  jiiiuUlilps. 

ENTIRI:  COST  OP  TRIP.  »l.«0  and  ft  40;  5i:CONt>  CABIN  RATIiS.  $S0  and  $«0 ;  v.h|.t.  in,lii-ir; 
CM  I  y  rA  i-ciix:  jl'ti.itu  iht  >tcjn)L  I      1  <iTin^u  tn.iy  U"-*;  the  ■*tciiuci*  .»>  a  li'  itcl  w  tii  c  \  i^it  iit^  tht  v.iriiMi>  [-orl^ 
Steamer  "SAN  Jl'AN  "  sails  5aturilav,  Niivembcr  Kith,  and  Saturday  ,  IWcemlter  K|h 
Stcomcr  "PDNCIi"  soils  Sulunluy  ,  N<i> tiiibir  nlh.  and  SalurOiiy  ,  Itcctmhvr  J2d 
Send  tiir  heuulituHv  illustrated  IhmiIv  on  I'urto  Kivo 

I  UkOAhWAY    ,  or   KAVMONI)  a  WHITCtIMB 
NLW  VOKK      I     25  tniun  Si|uare.  .New  Vork 


THE  NEW  YORK  &  PORTO  KICOS.  S.CO. 
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CALIFORNIA 


'  I  *HE  comfonablc  and  interesting  way  of  going  there  from  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  is  by  way  of  Denver,  the  Rio  Grande  Railways  and 
Salt  Lake  Gty,  for  the  reason  that  aside  from  the  numerous  points 
of  interest  passed  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Colorado  mountain  scenery, 
which  is  unequalcd  in  this  country  or  Europe,  the  route  through  Colo- 
rado is  popular  because  of  its  singular  freedom  from  storms,  landslides 
and  cloudbursts.  \\'e  run  a  luxurious  sleeping  car  of  the  modem 
pattern  through  from  Chicago  to  the  coast  by  this  way. 

ANOTHER.  THING.  Our  once  -  a  -  week  personally  conducted 
excursions  go  the  same  way  from  Chicago  and  St.  Ixxiis,  Wednesdays. 
These  parties  travel  in  Pullman  tourist  cars,  which  are  very  comfortable, 
exquisitely  clean  and  less  exf>ensive  than  the  standard  Pullman  sleeper. 

Ltt  mt  send  jeti  maps.  Iimt  taties,  tuktt  rattj :  and  tf  ycu  like,  rmiiftt  itx  cents 
in  foifagt  for  mr  ^ook  «n  Caiifornta.  It  ti  a  ttauli'ui  -avrt,  of  iitrrarr  tualirnd 
and  fr^fusely  iliuilrated.  HV  kaTt  another  ttauttful  bci«k  jSmt  Cai.  rjJu.  It  »•»// 
te  tent  f  r  an  jJJitionjl  six  ten!:. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS.  General  Passenger  Agent.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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KOTEDSILK 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Is  a  revelation  of  supreme  comfort  to  sensitive  skins  which  have  been 
tortured  by  the  itchiness  and  scratchiness  of  Wool.  Durable*  moth-proof 
and  non-shrinking. 

WARM  AS  WOOL  AND  LIGHTER 

The  delightful  softness  of  Kotedsilk  will  always  remain.  It's  so  soft 
indeed  that  wearing  it  allays  nervousness.   Perfect  fitting. 

Men's  Shirts,         34  to  44,  $3.$o  each  Ladies*  Vesta,  a6  to  40,  $a.s«  each 

"     Drawers,        281044,    2.5<»    "  '*       Drawers,  2^)1040,    2  c;n  '• 

'*     Union  Suits,  341044,    5.00   *'  **       Unk>n  Suits,  26(040,  5.00  " 

**    Underreats,    34*044,  «.oo  "  "      Uadermdits.  a6to4(K  s.(W 

Ladies'  Short  Uoderskhta.  84  to  33  waist,  |a.so 


BOOKLET  POn  THB  ASKINQ 

MILLBL  RY   

70-7*  PRANKUN  sr.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


KOTEDSILK  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  «'»^lbl  ry  mass..  .«d 


OontKim  the  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  laoking  In  «N  vkhmn.  W 
A  ParfMt  AiitidotA-Not  •  SulMtltut*. 

MORPHINE,  & 


■VHHHtM  of 


No 


and  all  drnfr  Tinbtla  are  painlenly  and  pertniuieiitlv  cured  at  hoiaa.   No  dolaatioa  from  basti 
ever.    Aetion  liiimecltalc.    Creates  good  appc(>te-    PrtxiiioCS  SOUad,  tCilAll Skcpb 

coodiliuu,  aud  wiiliuut  lurihcr  dcairc  (or  dmga  oi  »ay  kind. 

OVIR  SpOOO  PHYSICIANS  anions  our  iMSt  patrons. 

Thousands  of  America's  best  citizens  have  been  cured. 


iaenavnilctwe  what* 
ia  aataial,  kcaJtby 


We  invite  cIo«;»t  investiKalion.  e«peci.il 
eitiit'it  thoii«and«  of  iiii<u>li<  itcil  Iriici  > 

A  FREE, TRIAL  TREATMENT 

icqucH.    i  aU  irm  unU  dcamuiraci 


}'V  phy»ici»n».  Don't  take  our  wnrd.  We  ran  and  do  prove 
ik'h  K'inmendatiuii  fruru  pvujile  uf  all  clat»»,  particuUfl 


v>  ill  be  »«nt  to  any 
remarkable  curative  va'ur 


one  addicted  to 
1 1  ^*ftrii  cures. 


morphine  ur  other  druK 


Pfon  «  ptomiiMtit  BurlloetoD  (Vt.| 

**  IlinttleleM  (a  attempt  toexpreiathe  icraiitiidr  I  frrl.  (  r.m 
ealy  aik  you  tn  helievc  in  my  (uUy  rea]uinr  Ihe  liatuic  of  llie 
work  v^ii  nrr  (lotni-  It  t  alnKMt •acfaiBantaf:  in  that  it  rc»torr« 
the      r:.i  ..fill  <:  iri->i..i  («•  well  I*  tfac  iBcaial  and  pli]r«Nal) 

tutturet  to  their  balance." 


Tho  poctiaatiter  of  a  town  in  MitiiMippi  wrStet : 

"Your  trcalmcDl  n  certainly  wnnderfiil.  and  \y.  one  of  Cod's 

richest  blewiMic*  to  mankind.  '!  hf  -tiin.!  of  thr  -,:.hi  :an  who 
diMTovered  tin*  wonderful  -ri'  n  i>  -  :tt  !•,  ;.pi'  .i  I  n  .m 
Almighty  God.  M y  npprecidtK<ti  ul  wfidi  >vu  ln^-c  ijunt  lus  jsic 
ia  beyond  exprenaion." 


Exinata  from  a  Aw  •riglaal  lattava  from  Patlenta. 

Aa  Baatw  (Pa.)  phydeian  lays ; 


cUim.    We  will 

-v-ii  ian». 


"  I  have  lahaa  y«ur  trial  ireatmmt.  and  it  U  a  wonder.  I  faeiaa 

<itud>iii>;  and  lavettjgaling  the  morphine  habit  aiMl  iia  Ifeataient 

more  than  twenty  year*  ago  in  China,  where,  |irrhap».  50  firr  <  rnl. 
i>(  the  adult  |x>pitlali<>n  u»c«  opium,  and  I  have  l)ren  at  11  ever 
«it>rr:  but  in  the  li^ht  of  your  trcatineiu,  I  am  ready  to  ackaowl- 
>~'i,:<-  that  I  don't  kn<:w  anylhini;  about  it." 

From  a  S*g  Harbor  (N.  Y.)  woman: 

"  You  have  aavvtf  my  Si(e  and  rraton.  Sly  friends  say  to  me: 
'  How  ni':.  h  Iw-iirr  I  i-l  *  '  M'.  -...ii  .w.  m.i.-l.iv  t-«-.inp|r»ion  lias 
disapp-'^."'    .     1  !i..),r  t  ,,.,!  «  ,  I  ,  |,.r  uti.ii  Will  I, .IT  done 

(or  mr  .iiu.l  j-f  <Im. :.  .r  .1. tUn  i ..  I  icci  w.  sate  in  your 
hands  !  '* 


Address        JAMES  SOCIETY,  un  aad  iiw  moabwat, imr  f oik  crrr. 


• 

(  ► 
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STYLE  29 


Concert  Grand  Upright 

No  otkrr  ^lano  ma/ft  r^utitt  Ihit 
in  Uyit  and  mtign  e/' can. 


ClK  Uling  Piano 

The  usual  way  to  buy  a  piano  ii  from  a  mail  agent  or  draler.  Wo  do  ni>t  sell  our  pianos  In  this 
way,  but  supply  our  pi.inns  aircct  tnim  our  tic  lory  to  rvt^iil  purchasers.  There  are  a  gre.it  many 
advantages  in  puyitu  «Jirei.l  from  tlie  tjftory.  The  most  important  is  the  snvinc  in  price.  We  do  not 
employ  a  ulngle  sali  iman  or  agent,  and  »  c  liav«»  no  »aI«-»r<K>m  eicrjjt  our  factory.  Wc  triinsact  all  of  our 
buuiiM-is  and  ship  all  pianos  direct  from  our  factory  and  our  expenses  are  small,  and  as  we  sell  a  much 
larger  number  of  pianns  than  any  dealer  or  retail  firm,  a  very  small  profit  pays  us. 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  our  improved  syucm  of  doing  bu»ine'««  makes  it  actually  more 
convenient  and  more  satisfactory  to  buy  n  pi.ino  from  us  tiian  to  buy  one  frum  a  U)t:.l  dealer  in  your  own 
town  or  city.    Write  us  and  recci\-e  full  partiruhir^. 

We  mU  the  Wing  riaiio  one:uy  tcrmi  ol  payments  and  take  old  instruments  in  exchange. 


Weatm  la  tnakt  tkt  httt  ftano  peiritit  and  l»  ull  it  at  tk*  Untit  ^ici  f*tttiU, 
1/ yon  tusk  to  buy  a /tnt fmn*  aJ  a  Una  frtct.  trri/t  ni. 

Wa  \ 


QT5TMX  OTM  TTPTAT    kreioht rRKPAiii. 

wCi^  X    \Jl^     1  IVl/Vl^  rUnoson  tri&I,  to  a"^  psrt  ui  t)i«  t'olied  Stntes,  sll  Ireittht*  |>aiii  )</ 


rill  Mrd  this  pisno  or  rnur  choice  olS  o«b*r  Wins 
ul  Die  Lulled  Stntes,  sll  Ireittht*  |>aiii  )</  us.  W« 
will  allow  anii>le  iimo  lor  atltoroacb  exAminAtion  anO  trial  in  tu*  hrime,  and  if  tti«  pioiio  i*  not  entir«l]r  natis- 
fsctiiry  in  nispert  «•  will  tako  it  lAck  »t  our  onn  exponas.  Tl<er«  in  no  risk  or  •ipcoM  to  th*  parson 

ordering  Um  piano.   No  umney     kem  to  us  In  adrsm  «,  wo  yny  u'l  Irci^  lits. 

THE  INSTRUMENTAL  ATTACHMENT  'iP:^^:^.r^::^iV^r.:^'^.\l\lll 

Ranlo.  Mu'ic  written  foi  tliext  initrum^n'n  with  «nd  without  pitnosrcrmpknli'  rn«,  r»n  h«  pisv'wl  Ju«t  »•  p«irn>rt- 
ly  by  a  single  pUyar  on  tta  piano  as  til  <ui;h  rvnilcrnl  by  a  parlur  orxhonrs.    Tim  onrlnsi  ln>trumcntAl  sttJirh- 

meiit  hAs  \^^Ti  pAtet^tr<1  hy  u«  snU  it  CAtuiot  1^  luul  in  Ati/otijer  piAnu.oltiiouKb 
th«r«  Era  ihm  oral  imitations  ol  it. 

Zrerr  Winr  Flano  U  rvaraateed  for  twelve  f  1 3) yean  aralnat 
toy  defect  In  tone,  action,  workmaaahlp   or  material. 

Everyone  who  intends  to  purchase  a  pi;ino  shoiilil  have 
our  complete  catalusiwu   We  aeail  It  free  on  request. 

340  &  34a  EmAt  lath  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Wing  &  Son, 


I86«— 32nd  Tear— 1900. 
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One  Reason 
Why  the 
Gram-o-phone 
was 

Abandoned 
for  the 
Zon-o-phone 


ORAM-O-PMONE  HOUiSD-WAVB  RECORD-OLD  PROCESS 


20N-0-PH0NB  sound-wave  RECORD-NEW  PROCESS 


Their  Difference  and  die  Result 


The  most  that  could  ever  be  done  by 
(he  old  and  now  abandoned  Gram-o-phone 
process  was  to  catch  the  general  effects  of 

Instruments  and  voices. 

H\-  the  new  Zon-o-phone  process,  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  our  laboratory,  wc 
record  with  the  most  wonderful  delicacy 
and  perfection,  thousands  of  sound  vibra- 
tions entirely  lost  before. 

Upon  this  infinite  minutia  of  detail 
all  the  richness  and  beauty  of  tone  effect 
depends ;  and  it  is  this  distinctive  Zon-o- 
phone  quality,  resuldnK  from  no  other 
process  whatsoever,  that  constitutes  the 
incomparabie  superiority  of  our  records. 


The  Zon-o-phone  in  itself  is  also  a  vast 
improvement  over  die  abandoned  Gram-o- 
piione — meclianically,  atnicturally,  and 

every  way — a  much  more  expensive  nnd 
better  running  gear;  a  far  handsomer 
model,  hand  polished— can  be  wound  while 
running. 

Parties  who  have  recently  attempted 
to  trade  in  the  Gram-o-phone  have  been 
enjoined. 

All  persons  are  warned  against  pup- 
c  basing  or  selling  any  type  of  disc  machine 
covered  by  our  patents. 


i. 


BACH.  Sm^tw 


NoTS, — Wc  repdiir  yuur  old  in:i«  hinr^  ficc- — nnd  wul  ttvad  a  utrw  pDKcu  rc<:ord  (rrc,  if  y*iM  senU  u»  (he  nt)mt>rr  M  yuur  lOAchiac* 
If  dv*ter  H  MutOMiveiiiAnc  write  for  new  plAik  for  pwrwh^fiiay  2on.o-phonc  outfit.  Seat  9fi  appra**!  wicluvut  depMiti 


NATIONAL  aHAM'O'PHQNB  CORPORATION,  ST4  BroaOwtiy,  New  Ywrk 

■ 

MtANCHBSi                                             PnUAtiELrNM         .    xj  MmiIi  NiMh  «iM«t  Almnv.  N.  Y.  ....  4(tB>M<w*r 

ItolltON            .            iTtI  Trtmutil  Ktivrl       Chicaco  l6|  !>Mip  Sinct  bBKVSI^  CoM>.  .      •       tM TrMBOM  BinM 

noVIMMCB  4S7  WcxtmiaiUr  Since       CtMOItliAn   .      .    tl  «d WtM  Ptfltl  SirMt 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 
Special  Introductory  Offer      "^"^  ^ilSkPa^ 

THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  EDITION  OF 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORYSHNITED  STATES 

At  nearly  Half  Price  to  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  Readers  for  Thirty  Days 
FOUR  SUPERB  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES  Only  500  SctS 


REVISED  TO  DATE 


Ni5T0B<'  '^iSTOPVIhlSToR''  ^'STO^^ 

uSiTEO  {Jni'ted  United  United 

STATESiSTATES  STATES  STaI  tS, 


RiDw,Trt  fiiq«Tri  Riq^TH  RiopatM 
VOL.!-    VOL.11    VOL.111.  VOL.lV. 


Reads  like  a 
Romance 


MAIL  TMI5  COtPON  TO-DAV 


Are  offered  to  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  Re«dert  at  this  Price 

NO  American  home,  however  obscure  anil  humble,  can  afford  to  be  vith- 
out  some  readable,  autheniiL,  and  patriotic  narrative  of  the  strutuilcs 
and  Iniimnhs  of  that  land  whose  name  has  become,  in  all  the  world, 
the  (ynnnym  of  liberty.  Such  a  work  is  I*r.  Ridpath's  Popular  History 
o4  the  United  5tate<.  It  it  a  comiimdium 
of  the  stiriine  facis  of  our  lii»tory  woven  loio 
a  narrative  orilhant  and  dramatic  as  to  leave 
an  inefla<:eable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  images  rise  fnini  these  |>aKes  like 
the  creation* of  fiction.  The  great  acts  uf  our 
national  drama  ate  set  on  tlie  historic  stage 
like  the  scenes  of  the  //ittarut  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  imacination  i^  home 
onward  withrHil  effort  or  weariness.  I'houtands  4if  the  readers  uf  I 'r.  Kid- 
path's  work  have  borne  wiuvess  to  It*  uniailing  and  absorbing  Interest. 

Includes  the  Spanish-American  War 
ONLY  50  CENTS  REQUIRED 

The  work  is  superbly  bound  in 
half  calf,  Kill  tops,  the  most  ele- 
gant of  bindings:  the  type  is 
large  and  clear,  and  printed  upon  the  highest  quality  of  heavy  vellum  finished 
paper.  Hundreds  of  illustrations,  colored  maps,  and  charts  richly  embellish 
the  work,  aitd  sells  recularly  at  $i(>.  To  those  who  acccf>t  this  ofli  r  within 
thirty  days,  the  set  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  payment  of^  50  cents,  and  the 
bal.tnce  wiil  Ikc  payable  in  ten  monthly  p.tymenu  of  $1  each.  Kwiks  can  be 
returned  within  ten  days  and  money  refunded  if  not  found  satisfactory. 

AlV  BAST  WAT  TO  SECURE  A  MATCHLESS  SET  OP  BOOKS 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  VX  EVERT  AMERICAK  HOME 


OUR  OFFER: 


HENKY  G.  ALLEN  &  Ct)  .  150  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York. 

I  accept  your  Special  Offer  to  World's  Work  readers  of  Rid- 
pcih's  Histoid  of  the  United  Stales,  and  inclose  «u  cents  as  initial 
payment.  Send  full  parl'culars,  and  if  satisfactory,  will  order  the 
set,  otherwise  the  jo  cents  is  to  be  relumed  to  me. 


America's  Greatest  Historian 

nr.  Ridpath  needs  no  introduction  to  the  American  public: 
his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  his  history  stands  iinetjualled 
ainonj{  all  works  of  a  like  kind,  Eiving  the  real  substance  of 
many  exhaustive  histories  within  the  compass  of  a  single  work. 
How  cnmplelelv  this  is  done,  with  what  consummate  skill  the 
historian  has  silted  the  wheat  ffim  the  chaff,  how  the  vividness 
of  his  narrative  grows  in  fascinating  power  to  the  dote,  U  well 
attested  by  the  bet  of  its  phenomenal  talc. 


HENRY  G.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


jfcee  ICcavellitiQ  Hct  Ejblblts  for 
Scbool  anb  Xlbcari? '  Decoratiott  ^ 


Our  TRAVKLLINC}  COLLPXTIONS  of  the  best  pictures  for  School, 
Library,  and  Home  Decoration,  chosen  from  the  great  galleries  of  the  world, 
including  Carbons  and  Photogravures,  we  send  free  of  charge  to  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  Libraries  and  Women's  Clubs.  They  have  raised  over  32  5,CXX).CX3 
for  Kducational  Institutions.    Write  for  particulars. 

Our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  pictures,  5  cents. 

Zbc  Ibelmans^XTa^Ior  Hrt  Gontpan^ 


257  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  6, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Birds  and  Nature 


8  Bound  Volumes,  with  376  Colored  Plates 


Each  344  pp.,  and  from  40  to  60  full  page  plates  in  natural  colors,  cloth,  #1.50 

Cf>pr»  I  A  I  APP  P  P  *  volumes,  cloth,  for  <8.oo,  or  the  8  volumes  bound 
01  CvlAL*  vFrrCIV  4  double  volumes,  half  morocco,  for  $8.oa  There 
are  376  plates  in  these  volumes,  each  of  special  value :  All  of  the  unbound  ma^^azines,  1897, 
1898,  1899,  1900,  for  54  40:  the  376  platraonly  $3.76.   You  can  afford  to  order  these  books 

on  the  followinjj;  rccDinmcndation  : 

A  New  Audubon  :  It  U  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  printing 
timt  the  more  mechanical  the  piocessei  of  reprodaction  are  hrcomiQg  the  more-ardstic  they  seem. 
Human  toil,  it  now  appears,  is  not  a  pre>requtnte  to  finished  beauty.  The  old  engravers  spent  hours, 
days,  and  years  of  labor  in  the  production  of  plates  whirh  do  not  begin  to  suggest  qualities  which  are 
to-day  obtained  in  a  few  moments  of  time  by  the  :iid  of  the  photographer's  camem.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  produc-.iion  in  the  early  half  of  the  century  of  a  work  of  great  variety  and  enormously  costly  raanu- 
iacture — James  Audubon's  monumental  Birds  of  America.  Audubon  himself  gave  up  his  life  to  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  data  for  this  work.  Its  plates,  engraved  on  sted,  were  years  in  making.  The 
best  English  engravers  of  the  day  were  employed,  and  the  resultirm  prints,  m:\dc  in  <  (tlors  from  drawings 
by  Audubon,  rf  yire'^entef!  the  very  hit^he^t  perfertion  of  the  art  of  [Jiinimg.  The  origmal  subscription 
price  of  the  work  was  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  there  were  therefore  few  who  could  count  themsclvei» 
among  the  possible  possessors  of  so  expensive  a  luxury.  The  tomes  themselves  were  ponderous  things, 
elephant  folios,  and  the  pi  ur>  were  life-sized  reproductions  of  the  various  birds  to  be  found  throughout 
our  continent.  It  seemci!,  indeed,  as  if  the  last  word  hriil  been  snid  upon  that  subject,  and  to  thU  driy 
Audubon's  Birds  of  Amerii  a  has  been  at  once  a  cla^sir  ami  a  (  reation  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  the 
natural  sciences.  As  the  century  closes,  however,  we  find  tins  epoch-making  work  more  than  rivalled  by 
purely  mechanical  processes,  and  an  energetic  publisher  in  Chicago  issuing  a  monthly  magazine  designed 
espec  ially  for  the  young,  and  sold  at  a  very  modest  price,  in  which  the  plates  are  as  far  superior 
Autiuhon' ^  I't  ilk  ,1  that  was  to  all  ihose  thai precetied  i(.  Hikm'^  an!>  Nau  rk  is  the  title  of  the  Chicago 
magazine,  and  each  month  it  presents  eight  full-page  plates  m  color,  whtch  are  so  aeeurate,  so  itelicatc  in 
totltf  f<f  true  texture  and  so  natural^  that  tht  engra-  iti^s  in  Audubon  seem  like  stilted  (harts,  or  (oarse 
maps  t^  iird-pittmagf  in  comparison,  lite  Audubon  plates  refwesent  the  perfection  of  hand  work,  as 
against  new  and  purely  mechanical  processes  ;  but  tike  the  history  of  all  modern  industries,  the  handwork 
must  give  pl;irf  to  the  machine.  An.l,  on  the  whole,  the  nuieluiic  proves  to  be  the  people's:  friend.  It 
has  woudrously  reduced  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  is  making  marked  incursions  into  the 
territory  of  our  luxuries.  For  a  /eic  pennies  we  can  t^day  he  Hu  possessors  of  a  work  yfhieh  is  for  alt 
praetieai  purposes  superior  to  Hte  great  Auduhon,  In  explanation  of  this  seemingly  miraculoas  advance, 
it  should  be  saiil  that  while  the  Audubon  will  always  maintain  an  artistic  preeminence  from  the  fact  that 
the  plates  were  made  from  the  drawings  themselves  of  tlu-  L:r(Mt  naturalist,  no  amount  of  hutnan  skill  ran 
directly  attain  the  truth  of  color  and  form  which  can  now  l)e  ohuiincil  through  the  new  three-color  process 
of  photo-etching.  Though  but  a  doubifiil  success  in  other  directions,  this  new  color  method  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  the  reproduction  of  stilMife  subjects,  where  objects  can  be  left  exposed  for  long 
periods  to  the  camera  without  danger  of  <:hangcs  of  position.  Collections  of  birds,  or  pottery,  or  stufls 
are  thus  seen  to  be  specially  adaptable  to  it.  The  entcr[>nsint!  Chiraijo  publisher  has  taken  praiseworthy 
advantage  of  the  facts,  and  the  results  are  so  surprisingly  perlect  that  our  counsel  to  every  bird-lover  or 
natiuralist  is  to  make  early  acquaintance  with  these  exquisite  prints. —  From  Current  Literature. 


A.  W.  nuriFORD,  Pubiisher, 


ao;}  nichisan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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INDUCTION 
COIL 


SNITCICS 


BATTERY 


The... 

"FORTIS'' 

ELECTRIC 
EXERCISER 

Combines  the  most  ap> 
proved  form  of  high-class 
medicinal  electric  appara- 
tus, with  muscular  exer- 
cise. 


Tht  machine  i>  iiinilar  lo  the  ordinary 
cxcrciwr  whicli  ha»  been  »o  wulely 
uvcij,  rxi.ept  thill  it  it  mouatcii  un  a 
hij{lily  liiiiihed  uak  panel,  and  ihe  cordi 
wlmli  iiin  over  Ihe  pullcyi  are  con- 
<liniiit»  lhruu|{h  which  the  current  ia 
irjiivinilioil  from  the  ballery  and  indue. 
tionci.il  to  the  ele>:tro<]e  handle*.  The 
ciitreni  can  be  luttKcd  from  either 
V    hand  through  the  body  to  the  other 
I  hand,  or  by  meant  of  the  fiKit  plate 
'  tilt  .Mi;h  the  Ixxly  lo  the  feel,  or  vice 
|vcrN.i    The  current  can  be  regulated 
iiy  kimply  tnuchinK  a  »lide,  from 
»o  milil  a»  l<i  lie  jutt  perceptible,  to  a 
vttrn^th    kufficient    for   the  stron|{e»t 
tnJii 

All  phyMctanii  now  agree  that  electricity 
is  ;i  iii-i,t  ui«ful  ai;ent  in  treaiin|{  almost 
every  f..iiii  of  diKane,  and  the  PORTI* 
BXHKCISER  will  produce  the  iame 
bciictii-.  .■■>  medical  batteiiet  at  a  fraction 
ofilicir  I  .i»t,  Thi«  exerciser  will  be  found 
ofiui  j|>  iilable  benefit  to  ttervoui  and  ted- 
riit.iiv  itrtont,  a*  a  ttimulant  that  pro- 
ilii'  c>  M,:iin>us  and  refreshing  muscular 

 ti.i.jioD  without  »uhse<|uenl  cxhaiit- 

II  It  Ki.r  headache,  nervou.*  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion,  Inaomnta, 
rhcuniutiam,  neuralgia,  and  the 
in 'ii\  .'il.er  complaintt  for  which  elec- 
ti  .  I  V  1-  lecommeridcil  by  the  physi- 
I  M  -.  it^  effect  U  almoat  HAQICAL. 
I  !ir  iii.ichine  i»  perfectly  conMnicled. 
h.oiiUfiiiicly  finiithcil.  »iil1  wdl  wear  in- 
d<rniilcly.  Itic  life  of  the  battery  ii 
al>'i>ii  si\  mofiiht  and  it  can  be  replaced 
for  a5  cenln. 


Srn.f  for  dttcri^liv*  b«»kttt, 

i»ricc  complete 

\\  ith  foot  plate,  $7.50. 

If  VMiir  dealer  don't  carry  it,  we  will 
'  M.I  \\f  cxprCM,  prepaid. 

THE  BADGER  BRASS  CO. 

10  ARCADE  ST.,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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$1.50 

For  sBwIc  by  e^ll  bool<sellers.  or  sent 
poslpa.id  by 

J.  r.  TAYLOR  &  CO..  New  York 

ROAD 


SUPERBLY  EQUIPPED 

PIONEER  LIMITED  TRAINS 

errv^ECN  CHICAGO 

OMAHA,  DES  MOINES 
MILWAUKEE,     LA  CROSSE,  WINONA 
ST.  PAUL,    MINNEAPOLIS,    FARGO,  ABERDEEN 

SIOUX  FALLS,  SIOUX  CITY 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,      DUBUQUE,  DAVENPORT 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  OTTUMWA 
KANSAS  CITY,        ROCK  ISLAND,  ROCKFORD 

BELOIT,       JANESVILLE,  MADISON 
WAUKESHA,        OCONOMOWOC.        GREEN  BAY 
OSHKOSH,    IRON  MOUNTAIN,  MARQUETTE 
"THE  COPPER  COUNTRY" 

and  a  thousand  other  cities  and  towns  on  6,400 

miles  of  first-class  road  owned  by  the 
CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  it  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 

<il:i>ituK  H.  HF..\PI''<iKD, 
OriKiml  l'ii«i>«n^t>r  Ai{«n(,  CaiCAOO 

meittion  THE  \voRu>'s  Wukk.  Digitized  by  Google 


THE   WORLD*S  W 


ORK  ADVERTISER  I 


TLbc  Cbicago  ^imes^lberalb 

JS  regularly   taken   bv    upwards  ot   iour  hundred 
librarians  in  the  Northwest  who  are  assisted 

in  the  selection  ot  their  books  by  its  able  book 
reviews. 

Probably  no  other  Chicago  morning  paper  lias 
so  large  a  number  of  book  readers  among  its  sub- 


scribers as 


The  Chicago  Times-Herald, 


iMwed  on  the  i5t  and  the  i^th  of  t:«cti  MonUi 

THE  DIAL  ""S:^ 

A  Simi'MtiMl/  Jattnul  oj 

litmii  Ctittftatt.  IKiraaimt,  a«t  InCenntioit 


iMucd  MoatMjr,  $4.00  ■  Yaar.    51ng^lc  copte»  cts. 

THE  ATLANTIC 

litnttutr,  Acimcf,  Srt,  «ia 


I  hftve  rami  THE  Dial  for  yesn,  and  it  has  alwap  given 

ITU-  impression  of  in  the  inni)iariv  of  relineil 

gentlemen  agreeably  relating  the  literary  aflairs  uf  the  day. 

S.  WeiR  MtTCKELL. 


In  the  November  iittmber  SARAH  ORNB  JEWBTT 
contributea  the  openkig  cliapln*  of 


The  Tory  Lover 


From  ny  literary  journal,  foreign  t»r  domestic,  have  1  derived 
more  prufit  than  from  The  Dial,  daring  the  twenty  years  <>r 
its  eaiitence.  EmiUND  ClARRNt-lt  Stkiiman. 

BroHxviile,  A'.  K,  AprU  14,  tgoo. 

Thk  Dial  has  gained  the  s(»1UI  respect  of  the  cout  tr)  -.\< 
.1  scriijus  and  impartial  jounul  'if  literary  critii:isni,  with<iut 
resorting  to  pictures  or  pvr»<mal)tics,  or  mistaking  the  bark- 
slaift  goarip  alwut- writers  for  Kteratore. 

CiiARUis  Dt'ULEV  Wakkkr. 

Xorjolk,  t'li.,  April  2,  tgoo. 


ISS  JEWETT  has  |ust  completed  an  American  hiBtori> 

cal  ruMun.f  whit  h  has  <'Li:iiiiic-i!  tuT  attfiiti- III  r.!r 'irs  eral 
years,  ami  witich  exhilnts  in  it  lu  l  l  the  rare  tjit^iUlici*  of 
her  art.  It  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Atij^vth  for 
1901.  She  has  chosen  a  theme  hitherto  untouched  by  our 
fiction  writeiB,  the  fortunes  of  the  LoyaUsts  in  the  early  Uay^ 
of  the  kcvolution.  The  story  opens  in  the  lii.h  pri)vmi.  ial 
neighborhood  of  the  Fiscataqua  Kivcr,  upon  ground  familiar 
lothefcadersof  MisaJewett'sshortito«iea,  It  eoneenn  itself 
later  with  the  aiUt-nlurcs  of  the  exiled  Torif<t,  and  with  the  cx- 
j  I  'its  of  the  frigate  Kanictr  on  the  Ft.  iith  aii^i  English  coa»t4. 


VERY  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER  to  ^«*«  two  p«riodiaa»  u> «  urg*  drcie 

■■■  —    '  '  of  new  readers,  the  iMibfisliers  enniMmce  that  a 


Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription  for  THE  DIAL  and  THE  ATLANTIC  will  be  entered  on  receipt 
of  Sevcniyfive  Cents  (in  stampft  or  postal  money  order) ,  from  any  person  whose  name  iloes  not 
OA  the  subscription  list  off  either  publication.  Address 

THE  DIAL,  Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


(«4) 


In  writing  to  adwrtiser*  please  meniion  THf.  WoRtn's  Work. 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE   WORLD'S   WORK  ADVERTISER 


On  (be  finam  of  one  band 


You  can  count  all  the  weekly  journals 
in  America  which  have  a  circulation 
of  100,000  or  over,  with  a  subscription 
price  of  more  than  one  dollar  a  year. 

there  are  bm  two 
weeklies 


in  America  which,  with  a  subscription 
price  as  high  as  $3.00  a  year,  have  a 
circulation  of  100,000  or  over,  and  one 
of  these  two  is 


ClK  Dterary  Himt 


44 


jm  iftePtrM- 


1 


Examine  it  and  you  will  soon  discover  why  it  numbers 
among  its  more  than  100,000  subscribers  (in  addition  to 
news-stand  circulation),  17,000  lawyers,  12,000  bankers,  19,000 
physicians,  and  20,000  clergymen;  and  why.  when  one  of  these 
forgets  to  renew  his  subscription,  A/s  wife  calls  him  to  account. 
For  the  women  also  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  papers  that  appeal  to  all  reading  members  of  the  family. 


CbeDterary  Digest  is  edited  on  new  lines.  Its  one  aim  is 

to  inform.    It  has  no  editorial  views  of  its  own  to  urge  upon  its  readers, 

no  conclusions  which  it  is  striving  to  induce  them  to  adopt;  but  it 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  re-prcsenting,  in  condensed  form,  from  the 
world's  periodical  literature,  the  varied  interpretations  of  current  events, 
the  various  developments  in  the  world  01  thought.  It  presents  all 
sides  of  all  important  questions,  political,  sociological,  scientific,  literary, 
and  religious ;  and  one  who  reads  it,  even  though  he  read  nothing  else, 
will  be  well  posted.    You  can't  trip  a  "Literary  Digest"  reader  on  facta. 

\'ou  get  "all  periodicals  in  one" — ^ American.  Hritisli,  European, 
Asiatic — when  you  get  THE  Literary  Digest.  Issued  weekly.  Finely 
illustrated.  Price,  $3.00  per  year.  For  sale  on  the  newsstands.  Send 
10  cents  for  sample  copy  and  descriptive  circular. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York       /.       .*•       44  Fleet  Strcct,  London 


(«s) 
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Digitized  by ' 


I  THE    WORLD'S    WORK  ADVERTISER 

Delaware  &f  Hudson  R,R 


The  Shortest^  ^ickest^  and  Best  Line 
between  New  York  and  Montreal 


The  Greatest  Carrier  of  Summer  Pleasure  Travel 


pjy^RITE  for  a  copy  of        Summer  Paradise  "  before 
deciding  'where  you  ivill  spend  next  summer  s  vaca- 
tion.    Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  J  our  cents  postage. 


H.  G.  rOUNG, 

Second  l^ice-President. 


y.  Pr.  BUR  DICK, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


.ft^      ^C^WO  yt^^^ 


Over  40  Years 

the  S|>i-nifrian  IVns  have  iK-rn 
considiTfl  l>y  r\|Mrts  the  ...  .^y^ 

STANDARD  AHERICAN  BRAND 

Select  a  |icn  suited  lo  your  haml  from  a  Ixix  <if  samples 
13  pens  for  6  cents 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway.  New  York 


"  All  Roads  Lead  to  Rome." 

Ami  all  business  in  New  York  seems  to  tend 

toward 

GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION. 

This  great  building,  which  covers  the  space  of  four 
city  blocks,  beginning  at  the  corner  of  4th  .\venae 
and  42nd  Street,  is  the  metropolitan  terminus  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CKNTRAL  LINIvS 

and  is  the  centre  of  the  hotel,  residence,  club,  and 
theatre  district  of  the  second  city  in  the  world.  To 
reach  it,  sec  that  your  ticket  rca<!s  by  the 

NKW  YORK  CKNTRAL. 


A  copy  uf  ihc  lllu«(r«icd  OmloRue  of  ihc  "  Four-Track 
Serio,"  New  Vork  tcniral'*  book*  o(  travel  and  cducathiB, 
will  be  <ieni  free,  (khi  |>aiii,  lo  any  addrcu  on  md|>t  of  ■ 
poMaec  kiamp,  by  (ic<<rk:c  H  l>an«clt.  General  PauCDcrr 
Agcnl,  Grand  Ccuiral  Maiioo,  New  York 
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Illustrated 


Edited  by  ALBERT.SHAW 


THE  part  pla\ cd  by  the  Rfview  of  Reviews  in  American  life,  in  keeping  its 
readers  thoroughly,  inteUigently,  and  impartially  informed  as  to  current  evenu 
ind  contemporaneotM  thoiiglit»  eui  be  most  nnilly  shown  In  what  those 
readers  themselves  say  of  the  magazine.     Below  arc  rf|  r oduced  a  few  out  nf  many 
letters  and  notices  that  come  to  the  otfice  of  the  Keview  of  Reviews  Company, 
describing  the  usefulness  of  the  magazine  to  the  writets  : 


"  1  he  Rkvikw  I'f  Riisif  Hs  dott  rcalljr  Impntun: 
wixk,  hr^auic  it  gi'ci  not  merely  aa  cpilorac  of  whu  i< 
goini;  on  in  the  wnrl><,  bat  ■  cbanc*  !•  ctrcrjr  l»n  ot 
whitrvrr  pnliiKil  ciecj,  who wriici Hrloailjr  ind dcrpir. 
In  rr.i(  h  the  (!«•»•  of  our  pcojdc  mott  intcreiied  in  the 
liiil  f:r.,rrnDienl  and  faclsl  problrmt  of  our  lime,  I 
know  ibat  ibroucb  lit  colamniricwi  have  been  preiented 
to  me  that  t  could  not  olherwlte  have  acrna  tO)  bccaufc 
■II  camcil  and  thovgblful  men,  no  matter  kow  wMelr 
their  idea*  4t*cf|c,  afc  givca  free  «acrMK«  ia  lu  «■!- 
omni."— TMaooMB  tLooawnvt, 

"  Crriiinly  to  rtmi  fi*  Rkview  nr  RrviFWf  ii  i 
>timu:.ii  fur  ibe  duiie*«f  avcnrday  litv,  >ii;h  ^  -  a  mj:i  «f 
anr   p.iMir  ipirit  rannoC  aln>r4  lo  rrtuic."-  Imiuaki* 

tvfiR  lit   H  \  t  I., 

**  Your  otcUcnt  magazine  li  worth  doable  the  price, — 
if  we  can  meuure  tuch  wenli  ia  MiaiH— aa4  gitci  one 
■I  a  glanrc  ami  in  a  ihan  time  •  ptnonm*  of  llw  world'i 

action  «nj  thnueht."— EUWAKU  P.  SEK1>S,  JndgC  U.  5. 
Court,  baiiia  h  e,  N.  Mes. 

**The  Rrv  iFW  op  Rr\'iFws  i.tmiriblv  aniwert  the 
(|uriiinn  » tui  h  the  bun  %»iiit»  n.itArn  i  once  a 

raor.lb  :  \\  liat  ii  the  whole  '.«-oriU  doinjc  jiid  ttiinicin|c  f 
I(  till!  (  almott )  Newtnan'i  i  lea  of  a  uni«er«ity — '  a  plate 
for  the  ditfuiioo  of  univenil  linowledte.'  '  — Johk  F. 
Crowbll,  frnMeni  Triniijr  CoUe(«,  Trlikiiy  CeUe^c, 


"  I  fiere  ij  no  pubUcatien  within  my  knowledrc  ai 
valuable  in  the  line  ef  curfcnt  hitiory  and  biograpbiraa 
the  amhucmi  Momnw  ftaviat*  op  Raviaim.  Thm 
departrnMIt  of*  KwMl  «f  CMteal  B««sl*,'  aaA  ckaiac* 
ler  tkeichct  of  proaiMBl  an  tka  aMtt  valaaUt  lo 
mr."~L.  D.  Ckain,  BiaM  AgficaiiMal  Colleia,  P«n 

Collinj,  Colo. 

"  It  ii  a  |;reat  pleasure  to  lay  thai  in  your  mataxine 
I  alvayt  bad  admirably  condcnacd,  moat  agreeaUy  ar< 
ranged,  lod  ttoioagMy  «<M  u«aie4iUllMleadlB|  loplcs 
of  public  Inierett.  The  kaviaw  of  Ravraws  eta  ri> 

man,  r<-ad  with  eaie,  laid 

.!  iei<:  M,  Ah  csjual  pleaaure. 


lug  aubject,  brieCjr, 
I  aaa  1  kDov  of  m 


wars  be  taken  up  by  a  h'.i 
a«i>]e,  an«l  a^ain  taken  up  i 
In  tt  1  always  And  a  new  aiiLi  irjtere»liii| 
irittjliy,  and  instructively  dit(us«e4) 
I'tlirr   periodical   approaching  it  la  tliit  taiptct.**— 

ciiAKLm  A.  WiLsuM,  u.  s.  Amracy,  yro*l4eace, 

R.  I. 

"The  Rkvifw  of  Rpvikws  makes  r»err  man  like 
the  fabled  atj^nt  ;  it  fite,  hirn  a  h\irt<lred  eyes  to  see 
what  ihottcbta  arc  moving  the  civiliaed  world.  He  acci 
ala«  vital  1*  aMM  waitk  wa  eaaiag." — Ra«.  Tmbdm>«b 
B.  CuLYsa. 

**  I  am  a  poor  wheat  rancher  on  tbe  deaerl,  bat  csanel 

Set  along  wilhoni  the  Rnvikvy  or  RaviBWS.    I  think  ll 
i  the  beat  aahlicaiioa  of  tlia  ■ft."—!.  M.  Sramw, 
IM  Sar,Cal. 


Such  a  magazine  should  not  be  missed  by  men  or  women  who  wish  to  keep 
acquainted  with  the  world's  activities.     It  will  aid  them  in  their  mental  growth,  in 

their  s  H'i.i!  lite,  and  in  their  profession  or  ba>inc!,.s. 

]  ;  V  ir  sees  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  intelligent  people  who  have 
learned  the  value  of  the  magazine.  The  subscription  Hm  is  to-cU\  twice  M  huge  tt 
in  iH^J,  and  much  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  magazine's  iii>ii)ry. 

Subscription  price  $^'S°  P*^""  ) 

At  ell  news-stands  15  cents  per  copy. 

tamplt       mtt  be  tent  nr/vn  reteipi  ef  to  tents  in  ttamft  tent  to  tie  fiMitkert.) 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Company, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 
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Dividends  Determine  Cost 


It  is  surprising  that  more  business  men  do  not  realize  that  the  cost  of  lite 
insurance  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  dividend  the  company  declares  — 
thus  reducing  the  premiums  which  must  be  paid. 

A  careful  conservative  company  can  and  does  pay  large  dividends  to  its 
policy  holders;  an  extravagant  company  pays  small  dividends. 

My  special  study  has  run  to  insuring  the  members  of  Firms  for  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  their  business  interests.  /  can  save  thinking  business  men 
from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  their  life  insurance  expense.  I  recommend 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
best  managed.  If  the  reader  is'  a  busi- 
ness man  in  New  York  neighborhood, 
I  will  send  him  by  mail  the  figures  to 
justify  my  statements,  and  call  if  he 
wishes  to  see  me. 


Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  me. 


CHARLES  Q.  BLISS,  ""nIw' 


CHARLES  G.  BLISS,  44-4f.  Bkoaoway.  New  Youk 
Send  me  the  proposifum  referred  to  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  The  World's  Work. 
Date  of  Birth : 

Year  

Month.  -  

Day--  

Si|rned   .................. 


Smith  ^Wesson 

Revolvers 

dive  TwOifoldiProtcclion 


The  I'Uy  ih»t  ha»  cauwd  Orestftt  Scnulion  of  Modem  Time«  iiinj  noon 
to  be  pmcnlcd  in  thi«  country  by  Coquclin  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 


CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC 


IN 
FRENCH 


tV«t  edition  puhlithcd.  rnnteil  from  new  type  on  tine  paper,  rimo, 
Cloth,  Cili  'lop,  llliittraleH,  $1.00.     Paper,  Uncut  TfAp*,  50  cent>. 


Printed  from  new  tyj«e  on  fine  paper, 
op,  llluttraled,  $1.1  "  ' 

Sent  pottpaid  by  the  publiihcr, 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  '^'^^;^,f^ilTf^V^Tr^^- 

Complete  catalogue  of  Krcnch  books  ftcc. 


LEARN  PRCX)FREADING 

cation,  why  not  iititi/e  it  at  a  genirel  and  iinrmwded  pri)fe>.«uin  paying 
$15  to  $J5  wreVly Siiujiions  alway>  ublauiablc.  We  are  the  original 
infttructork  by  IIMil. 

HOME  CORRRSPONDENCe  SCHOOL,  PHILAOEUmiA. 


Hisfiest  Award  ^ 

^Sold  ni«<U]I^Bkr|sEXtK>silioilM 

'given  ttics*  leading  |)ictures 
■fAinericaL.tfi(  Genuine  (m 

Look  for  tniblishrrs'  iniiiaJs  <(on  every  < 
grnuinc  |>riiil  Aturt  stores  or  of  the, 
Iniblishera  .ao'  to»3~.  W«  send  on  ,  ' 

^  a)l|>roVlkl .  ricture  Catkiag  io«  ialantayl 
^  ^UKTia  4>  CAMERON  - 


mOMTOM. 


'IIKV  arc  the  jxtIcchou  of 
strength  and  accurary 
ill  action,  and  require  for 
their   operation  siniul- 
taiu-ous   pressure  on 
lioth  stock  and  trig- 
ger, making  them 
harmless  in  the 
hands    of  a 
child  

Our  Catilofut 
fret  tell*  <mhj. 
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•>ujisfi  pi  «rW'.'< 


wdwjmn  nes 
d// dressed  U£-fo^ 

LION  ^RA^! 


5TANM0RE  3Vhigh  T 
LINDEN  -  3^ 
\   LAKOTA  _2%  " 
TAN  US 


2% 


SAMOA 


COLLARS 
CUFFS 

AND 

SHIRTS 


You  r.innni  fool  <lrrssi'il  il  ill  at  f.\<\\  Y<>u  t.mnol  Ik?  at  ea*e  if  your  c  .ill.n  liofsn  t  nt.  ^^  r 
':(i1Uir  c.mniil  tit  uiil<><>5  it  tits  the  sliirt,  nnil  yixi  ivmndt  g^i-t  colLift  nnii  sliirl<i  in  one  )>r.>ni|  titti'il  li> 
••nil  other  with  cuds  to  mulch  un'rss  \<»ii  juiy  Lion  Ur;in(l  (  \>!i.irs,  t  "iifH  iind  Shirts.  U  <■  exiiil.r 
ihf  lies!  workinansliip  .inil  applv  tlif  fim-si  ^cmxK,  '\'wk\  ioII.ii>  i>r  two  i  iitTs  ccl  25c.  Itilu.  ^-t 
ji.>v  to  pav  iiiiiri-.  Shiil>  i-nst  5i.O".  5no  or  5j.oo.  ilrpi-txlmi.'  <ni  tlif  kiriil  yon  want.  If  \>m\  i.n 
imt  thrill  fruin  your  furiii!>hi'r.  uc  unl  »r-n<l  thf  .iil>lii-s!>  of  one  uliu  i.itt  Mipply  you.  I 'u  ii" 
^L'tlU  11:1  tiioni'y.    'I'lii^  coti.ir  is  ni.i(lr  in  i|uart<'i  m/<-!.  .iiul  111  five  lici^hts  .is  111:11  ki.'il. 

UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  COMPANY.  MAKFRS. 
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Tales  of  the  Bacnker 

The  man  who  knows  no  mora  of  banking  than  can  be  seen  through  <ho 
peiying  tellor'a  window  hmm  no  idea  whoit  comedies  a.nd  trajedlee  are 
enacted,  what  fltt*.tMl*.l  battle*  are  wen  and  lost  behind  the  frllle. 

Fin&nci&I  mn.na.gement.  ba.nk  wrecking,  defo.lca.tion,  money  lending 
BLnd  the  detection  of  forgers  and  counterfeiters  are  some  of  the  subjects 
diactiMed  in  hn,lf  a  dosen  Intenealy  Intaraatlni  fiapera  by 

Hon.  JaLines  H.  Cckels 

Fsnmsr  Cemptrslisr  ef  iKs  Cmteney 

nJid  now  the  president  of  a  great  natlAnel  faeiA  In  ChicagOb 

These  papers  teem  with  illustrative  anecdote*  drawn  from  Nr.  Eckel** 

wide  experience  in  financial  life. 

American  DiplomaLcy  a^nd 
Diplomatts 

By  John  W.  Foster 

Formerly  Minister  to  Spnin,  Amba.ssekdor  to  Grea^t  Brita^^ln  nnd  Rueaiak., 
Special  Plenipoientlnry  to  Brazil,  Spnin  and  Cpermany^  Vnited  SinjM 
Agent  in  Behring  See.  Arbitre.tion.  Pea.ce  ComtniaaiOiUV  fOT  tfie  Emperor 
of  Chinas,  aind  member  of  the  Anglo-CanaLdiaLn  Commission. 
Event*  nlmost  too  recient  to  be  ce.lled  history  he.ve  brought  Americe>.n* 
to  a.  realiza.tion  that  we  Kn.ve  built  up  a.  new  diplomacy  of  our  own  aind 
that  our  diplomatists  compare  favorably  with  the  meet  brilliant  Miniater* 
of  the  old  world. 

Hon.  John  W.  Fo*t*r  ha.s  written  for  The  Sa.turda.y  Evening  Post  three 

importa.nt  pBprr«i  on  this  tntcrestinfj  •;ith)ffct.  In  them  he  discusses  the 
beginning,  the  development  and  the  trivimphs  of  America.n  Dlploma.cy, 
the  tv  uthorship  and  appllca^tlon  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  t  the  new  Mid  the 
old  Diplomncy  and  other  *lgnlllcn.nt  topic*  of  general  Intetw*!. 

THE  SAT\/'R7>A^ 

EmUillwd  172!  I>y  Brnjamin  Franklin,  and  rrguUrly  publiihed 
Ibr  \^%  ynn  ■  Juodiomeljr  iUiNtniMl  wcdUy  impiTiiie. 

Five  cent*  «k  copy  of  newadenlere.   Sttbecrlption  reduced  from  S2.30  to 

One  Dollar  Per  Year 

The  Curt't!   Pubii'hin;^  Company^  Philadelphia,  Pu. 
Publi<hcrv  of  The  Laoies'  Homc  Jovknal  and  Thb  SATviitiAV  EvrMKC  Pmt 
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Ho  J^<o«f  JCfiote^  that  . 

the  Mo^t  Con-Venient 
Txirchci'Sifig  Meihodj; 
Are  /ioiou  Applied  to 

CHICKCR.ING 


PIANOS 


In  the  past  many  who  would  rather  have 
bought  the  finest  and  most  artistic  of  all 
pianos,  have  been  led  into  buying  ioierior 
instniments  because  they  were  easier  to  btty. 

When  the  Wanamaker  Store  took  over 

the  selling  of  Chickering  Pianos  for  the  vic- 
inap^e  of  New  York  aod  Philadelphia — 


What  2>o  Vati  Want 

that     o  Good 
t  o  r  e    ^  h  o  xt  I  d 
^tgppljrf    ^     ^  ^ 

Coii\e»  or  Write*  to 


W  A  NAM  AKKRA'S 


B«st   Pi8k,no  tK&t  the 
World  Ha.s  Yet  Produced 

was  oflEcred  for  sale  by 

Bhe  Easiest  Buying  Method 
that  an  Honest  Purchaser 
Could  Wish 

Ask  or  write  us  for  full  information  about 
it.    But  perhaps  you  are  more  interested  in 

the  fact  that  absolutely  right,  fair  and  fixed 
prices  have  been  made  on  pianos  of  high 
character.  This  is  ao  innovation  in  piano 
adlii^  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  purdias- 

ers.  The  best  piano  Id  the  woiM.  at  the 
lowest  price  for  which  it  can  be  sold,  with 
tlic  Wanamaker  guarantee  and  service.  And 
not  alone  ^Jt  Chickering;  for  here  are  the 
Vose,  the  Krt".  t!-"^  Haines,  the  Roval,  the 
Crown  —  Cflch  with  highest  merit  in  its 
cia&s.  i>e  cijst  comprchtiibivc  assemblage 
of  piaoos  gathered  la  any  store  anywhere. 


This  store  and  our  warehouses  are  filled 
j  to  overflowing  with  the  best  selections  of 
merchandise  for  our  respective  stocks  gath- 
ered from  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Exclusive  Dress  Goods  from  Partt.  Scores 
'  of  styles  that  are  shown  only  here. 

Black  *Dress  Goods.  A  collection  that  is 
unmatched  in  the  market— European  or 
Amencaa. 

Staple  Uri'ss  Gootlfi.      Every  desirable 
fabric.    It  should  be  a  satisfaction  that  the 
cheapness  of  our  prices  is  guaranteed.  You 
get  the  lai^est  selection,  and  the  best  qualU 
■  ties,  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Fancy  'Dress  5//A\^.  Lyons  and  Paris 
lead.and  the  American  silk  mills  follow.  Our 
I^otunda  shows  the  best  from  each  and  all. 

.V/,-i/'v  CJottiiii^.  Clothint;  and  War.amakcr's  are 
deeply  assiKi.itrd  in  the  poimlar  nund.  The  assuciatioa 
broadens  itr<-p»  n^  ,is  Sew  York  men,  and  men  every- 
where, cullivatc  Uie  acquaintance  of  oar  clothing  store. 

'liort'  Clatbiiig.  Good  taste  marks  the  style  of  the 
cheapest.  The  stock  nooacilei  the  deaundf  ot  loUicking 
boys  with  the  purses  of  pnideat  owthcn. 

'B«9i$.  The  gml  neiall  bo«k  etniB  of  the  awatry  etc 
in  oar  two  greet  itom.  Authoit  end  pebluhen  mule  to 
praise  our  book  business.  People  genenllj  enjoy  it.  And 
that's  why  our  book  sales  are  so  big. 

//  ':'fiirii's  Drfisfi  and  W-'r  Our  imports  of  models 
arL- thr- L(r!»est.  We  leach  halt  the  dressmakers  in  New 
Y  ik.  tjy  :i:>'  Ills  of  costumes  from  the  great  Fiench  de- 
signs j.    Our  store  is  an  echo  of  Paris. 

The  general  stock  supplies  the  sovti  «f  pmds  that  suit 
practical  women  for  constant  wear. 

Great  modern  retailing  finds  its  highest  and  best  expres- 
sion «t  Waneauker's.  Adrntiiing  pointB  the  wmy— dos 
not  tell  flie  story. 


JOHN  WANAMAKCR. 


Fonaerly 
A.  7.  Siewut  ft  Co., 


New  York 


Braadwty,  Fovtth  evenu;, 
Wanih.  and  Tenth  itieeis. 
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His  Occupation  Gone. 

"  Ax>,"  sat'ii  Mrs.  Progrtis,  "I  shall  nc^ur  tiecd  you  ai;ain,  Mr.  Renovator.  You  see,  I 
am  using  the  Otterntoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  and  it  requires  no  re-making  because  it 
is  vermin-proof  and  never  packs  or  gets  lumpy,  as  hair  mattresses  do.     Good  day." 


The  Ostermoor  Patent  $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress, 
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Posithrd/  not  for  sale  by  stores. 


We  pay  express  charges  to  your  door. 


Wc  Acll  on  the  distinct  ainvemcnt  that  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
get  your  moncv  back  i  without  dispute  1  if  not  sntl^factorv  in  every  poAKibIc  way  at 
the  end  of  THIRTY  NIQHTS'  FRLU  TRIAL,  and  positively  Ruarantec  that  the  best  • 
$50.00  Hair  MattreA.<t  made  la  not  it«  equal  In  cleanlineKs,  durability  or  comfort. 

MAY  VE  SEND  YOU  OUR  FREE  BOOK? 
This  is  all  we  ask.    W  c  want  yi;ii  to  know  about  our  mattress  even  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  not  to  buy  one.    Simply  send  your  name  on  a  postal  fo   our  72-;jnj;c  h  iiulsome 
book  "The  Test  of  Time." 


2  ft.  6  Ins.  wide.  25  lbs..  $8,351  x\\ 

J  It.  WlJc.  JO  Ib.f..      .        10.00  I  4fJ 

3  ft.  6  ins.  wide.  35  lb.s.  tl.70riiW: 

4  II.  wide.  40  lbs..     .      13.35  | 
4  ft.  6  ln».  wide  45  lbs..  I5.00j 

It  III4>1''  111  IV...  p  .r1  .  f.>  tftlia 

Express  Charses 

HrcpaiJ  everywhere. 


Take  Care  I  Don't  Iw  Deceived  I 

lltcrr  it  not  a  suigle  store  in  the  cnunir)r 
tlul  carrit ,  our  nuttreaaet;  almntl  every 
store  now  uan  imitstion  wwalled  "  felt." 
wlikh  is  It'  t  to  stock  tn  sell  nn  our  advcr 
toinK  O1  mam*  and  cuif'tntt*  ii  tm 
t-.'fry  ffm      f  maftmi.    Mutt  it  pmr- 

frtfaiJ,  at  hfmt. 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  137  EIlTaWh  SU  New  YorL 


Trad'  Mirk 


\V(.  liavo  cu*bluiM*il  2&,000 Churches. 


Sead  fur  our  book  "  Ckorcb  Cakkna." 
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If  it  isn't 
an  Bastman, 
it  isli'f 
a  Kodak. 


Pocket  Kodaks 
haw   achromatic  lenses, 
automatic    shutters,  are 
made  of  aluminum  and 
load  in  daylight.  $10.00 
to  $17.50.  fzastman 
Kodak  Co. ,  Rochester. 
N.  v.    Catatp^ues  free  at 


the   dealers  or  hy  mail. 
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COLGATE  a  COS 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

have  been  awarded  the 

PARIS  1900  GRAND  PRIZE 

for  their 

Toilet  and  Shaving  Soaps,  Perfumes, 


3  lilOS  OOfi  3ke  31k 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  9430S*6004 
(4)5|  723-1493 

All  books  moy  bo  rocollod  oAor  7  doyt 
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